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CENTRAL INDIA IN 1857. 

By H. M. Durand, s. c. 

I N the beginning of the hot weather of 1857, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, the Governor-Generars Agent in Central India, 
was driven by ill healtli to Europe. Colonel Durand, who had 
been appointed to act for him, arrived at Indore on the 5lh of April. 

At this time there seemed to Jje tio immediate danger that' 
the new Agent's tenure of office would prove an unquiet one. 
The uticasy feeliiig which, duriug the last few months, had per- 
meated tiie ranks of the Bengal Native Army, was apparently 
on the decrease. A perilous crisis liad just been safely passed. 
The 19th Native Infantry, goaded into sudden mutiny a few weeks 
before by the story of thq gi eased cartridi^^es, ha<l suffered itself to 
be quietly disarmc< 1 at Barrackpoie, and its fate had provoked no 
overt cxpressitui of sym[)atli)^*. April brouglit with it a general 
hope that the effect of this example, and the soothing assurances 
conveyed to the tr(}Ops, might suffice to allay the prevailing 
S{)irit of insubwrdinatioii or niisti list, ti)at the waveof disaffection 
would die away as tiic ciiclc widened. In Central India itself all 
seemed perfc-ctly quiet. Writing to the Private Secietary on the 
lOth of April ^o announce his arrival, Colonel Durand found no 
topic of local intei(?st more important than an outbreak of cho- 
\cm in the city oT Itidore. But in truth India was on the eve of 
a terrible awakening. Tlic storm was gathering to the north- 
ward, and it was not long before its first mutterings began to 
make themselves heard in the territories under the Agent's charge. 
The earliest warning of trouble came from the most distant 
point of the Agency, On the 25th of April, Colonel Durand re- 
ceive^l fnformation that a sepoy of the Bengal Native Infantry 
had been apprehended at Rewah, charged with the delivcry^of 
a treasonable missive to the Durbar, dt was at fhst supposed 
• fliat this man belonged to the disbanded 19th, but it turned out 
on enquiry that he was a private of the 37th Native Infantry, 
thet^ stationed at Benares, immediate!^/ north of the Rewah 
^State, and there was reason to believe tnat he was one of sever- 
al emissaries sent out by that regiment to try the temper of the 
Native Courts, From this time evil tidings poured in fast. A 
private letter brought the news of the,|inninous behaviour of the 
3rd Cavalry at Meerut. Then came a report that a regiment of 
Oudh Infantry had misconducted itself at Lucknow, and this 
was a warning of peculiar significance for Central Indiaifor it 
showed that the prevailing disaffection was not confined to the 
Regular Army. Even Contingents were becoming tainted, and 

A 
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on the fidelity of Contingent troops depended the safety of ^ the 
Agent's charge. But the Oudh soldiery were after little differ- 
ent from their brethren of the Regular Army, In Central India all 
still seemed secure^ and Colonel Durand wrote to Lord Canning : 

I have no reason to suppose that any of the Contingents of Cen- 
** tral India have as yet shown any disposition to sympathise with 
** the disaffected movement. Rumours of an uncomfortable feeling 
** existing among the Mhow native troops I have had, but nothing 
•* definite, and nothing to which I attach any importance/' This 
was bn Monday the i ith of May. On the following Thursday t^e 
calm was ove^. A series of startling telegrams had come in from 
the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra, The native troops at Meerut 
had broken into open revolt, many Europeans had been massa- 
cred, and Dehli was in the hanSs of the insurgerfts. The storm 
which had been so long gathering had burst at last. Every Eng- 
lishman knows what followed. How through the long summer 
months, came from station after station the same story of .trea- 
chery and massacre. How province after province was wrenched 
from our grasp by our own revolted soldiery. How a Mughul 
again enjoyed for a time the substance of power at Dehli, and a 
Peshwah was proclaimed at Bitho^r. How here and there little 
clusters of our countrymen stood doggedly at bay, hardening 
their hearts against tremendous odds. And how at last doubt 
and disaster gave place to confidence and triumph ; and the 
last of the Peshwahs fled before Havelock; and Hodson brought 
in as a prisoner the last of the Dehli Kings ; and the British 
Government stood out in name as well as in fact the Paramount 
Power in India. We won in the end, as we have a way of doing. 
But it was a life and death struggle, and from ‘Cnd to end of 
Indiai Englishmen had to strain every nerve before our sup- 
remacy was res^'''»'«^ 

To understanci t which Central India was called upon 

to play in the great lict, it will be necessary to examine in 

detail the geographical position of the territories under the 
Agent’s charge, and the circumstances which surrounded him. 
Central India may be roughly described as a great triangle. 
Thfebase, some five hundre^i miles in length, lay nearly east and 
west. It was formed by a line drawn across the continent, from 
a point about fifty miles east of Baroda. This line ^followed the 
course of the Nerbudda ^ far as Jubbulpore, and was thence 
produced to the eastern (xtremity of the Rewah State, abotft a 
hundred miles south of Benares, From the terminal points of the 
line, the sides of the triangle, each over three hundred and fifty 
miles* in length, sloped upwards to the northern extremity o 


^ These distances and many others map. Probably they are under th 
mentioned in this article have been ^ mark as a rule, 
rbughly computed vnth the aid of a 
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Sfndia's donjinJon, a point on the Chumbul about thirty miles 
south of Agra, Of course this figure was a very irregular one. 
The Rajpootana Stales encroached on the north-west side of the 
triangle, and the British provinces, below ^the Jumna, encroached 
on the ftorth-east side, while Holkar’s territory fell in a loop over 
the Nerbudda at the south-west corner. But the description wHl 
serve to convey a general idea of the position of the territories 
over which the Agent had to exercise a more or less direct control. 

The importance of this great tratt of country did not lie main- 
ly in its size. From the southern frontier of Holkar's possessions 
below tlie Nerbudda to the apex of the triangle near Dholeppre, 
the direct road between Bombay and Agra lay through the ter- 
ritory of the^tates under the Agent’s charge. Both as a postal 
aiul telegiai)hic line this road was invaluable, for at that 
time there was no direct telegraphic line between Madras 
and Calcutta, and the (/nly circle by wliich telegraphic commu- 
nication witli the IMadras and ]5oinbay Presidencies could be 
effected, was that by Agra and Indore. It was not less impor- . 
tant as a purely military road, for along it the Bombay army 
^could be brougdit directly into operation against the north of 
India. The maintenance of this line of communication, the very 
back-bone of his charge, was, at the beginning of the outbreak, 
the main object which the Agent had in view, 

Unfortunately he had to contend against no common difficul- 
ties. *Thc road was flanked to the westward, though at a consi- 
derable distance, by the two large military stations of Neemuch 
and Nusseerabad, both (jf which were occupied by Regular 
#troo|)snot under his orticrs. To thecastward, theposition was still 
moreinsecure. 7'he great triangular tract, of which I have spoken, 
was not all under the direct control (>f the Agency. It was fairly 
cloven asunder by the “ Saugor and Nerbudda territories ’ — a 
wedge of country which pushed up tlnough the base of the tri- 
angle, throwing off Bundleciind anil Rewah to the eastward, and 
ngrrbwingtoa point at Jhanscc, in the very heart of tl)e Agents 
charge, wlicrc it was met by a sfaithorly pre jeetion from the 
British sub-Jumna districts. Tliiji tiact of country was st^idded 
with military slatioivs (jccupied by Regular troops. Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Lullutporc, Nowgong, and Jhansee flanked the Bombay 
road at various distances, closing graduall}' upon it to the north- 
ward. The last-named and most noithcriy station was, perhaps, 
fifty miles east of the road. As tliis chain of posts completely 
separated the Agent from the eastern portion of his charge, the 
only force lie could depend upon for the piotcction of the great 
line of communications, was that at his disposal between the 
western frontier of the Saugor Commissionership and the 
eastern frontier of Rajpootana, close to which was Neemuch. 
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The value of this force did not consist in its European ele* 
ment. With the exception of one battery of fl!ot Artillery, 
which contained a source of weakness in the shape of ngtive dri- 
vers, there was not a single European soldier under the Agent's 
orders. The only strong point about his position \va% th^ fact 
that the bulk of the force was not composed of Regulars. It 
was made up of troops from the several Contingents of the 
States under the Agency. These Contingent troops formed a 
service apart from the Regular Army. They were as soldiers 
under somewhat different conditions, and had little in common 
wijth the men of the British Line. Hitherto they had shown no 
signs of disaffection. It seemed possible, therefore, that masses 
of Contingent troops, carefully isolated, m^ht keep the 
Regulars in check, the latter being uncertain whether sympathy 
with themselves or the ties of discipline would prevail 'in the 
ranks of the local forces, • It was at best a piecarious chance, 
but it was the only one, and so long as the isolation was main- 
tained, the Contingents of Central India did, in fact, remain 
outwardly loyal. 

The disposition of the varioUs troops was as follows : — 
At Mhow, some five and twenty miles noith of the Neibudda, 
and the first military post on the line, were stationed the 
only Regular troops within the Agency. These were the 23rd 
Bengal Native Infantry, and a wing of the 1st Cavalry, tiie 
other wing of which was at Neemuch. Here also was stationed 
the European battery under Captain Ilungei ford. It was from 
Mhow that trouble was all along expected, and it was from 
Mhow that the worst of the trouble came. Thiitecn miles higl'- 
er up the road lay Indore, the head quarters c;f the Agency. In 
Indore itself was a detachment of the Malwa Contingent, 200 
strong, which acted as a guard for the treasury and oilier public 
buildings. There was also a large force of all arms belonging 
to the Maharaja Holkar. Above Indore there was no military 
station on the main road for something like 200 miles. Jiut 
flanking it on tlie west were the two stations of Mehidpoor and 
Augur, thirty miles apart, and rather more than lliat distance 
from the road. Mehidpoor was the head-quarters of tlie Malwa 
Contingent. Facing these stations, some forty miles east of the 
main road, and about 100 from Indore, was Sehore in Bhopal, 
the head-quarters of the Bhopal Contingent. Higher up again,, 
in Sindia's territory, and on the road itself, lay Goonah, perhaps 
200 miles from Indore. Some sixty miles further north was. 
Seepree, and about tlie same distance above it Gwalior. Tliese 
three stations were all occupied by troops of the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, the bead-quarters of which were at Gwalior itself, only 
65 miles south of Agra. 

Mhow, therefore; was entirely isolated. Below it lay the Ner- 
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budda, and the troops of the Bombay and Madras Presidendes, 
while above if overwhelming numbers of Contingent and Durbar 
troo*ps wgre spread out over the country and barred all passage 
to the northward. It would be useless to overload these pages 
with ^ statement of the strength of each Contingent The Gwalior 
force alone numbered over 8»ooo men, commanded by European 
officers. So long, therefore, as the Contingents remained faitliful, 
the Agent could make sure of eventually ciushing any attempt 
at revolt on the part of the small Body of Regulars at Mhow, 
But on the fidelity of the Contingents evciy thing depended. 

Such was tl\c state of affairs in Central India, when on the 
I4lh of May, news arrived of the great catastroplies at Meerut 
and Dehli. It was a critical moment, for the treasury at 
Indore was a tempting prize, and the guard available for its 
defence was a very small one. Colonel Durajid immediately sent 
out light and left fi^r i cinforcements. But these could not arrive 
before the 20ih. The Mhow troop5^ could hardiy be kept so 
long in igiivd'ance of what was passing, and it was imp<;ssible 
to say how they might be stirred b\ the tidings. The City of 
Indore itself was full of daitgerons classes, who would be only 
too read}' to join in any undertaking . which offered' a chance of 
plunder. I'lie European baiter}' without supportsof any kind could 
not, of course, be expected to do much against the mutineers. In- 
deed, it seemed (jn)}' too piobalj>lc, that if eithcrlnfantry or Cavalry 
plucked up courage for a rush, the guns must fall an easy prey. 
However, what cuuld be done to secure Indore was done. A 
brai}- of the xMaliaraja's Cavaliy, with some guns, was kept ready 
nj^ht and day. and pickets cvere puslicd forward along the Mhow 
road. But it was very' doubtful wlicthcr (liese troops could be 
relied upon to fight the i!egu!ars, and if they gave way there 
seemed to be little chance of saving Indcnc. Tiic danger was 
narrowly escaped. It aftei wards transpired tliat the Mhow troops 
had debated among themselves whether they would make a dash 
for the* north, z’kl Indore, bcfiire leinfoi cement. s could arrive. 
But*they were not at tliis time sine of the Contingent or of 
Holkar's men, and they allowed (lie chance to go by. On the 
morning of the 20tli May', the attempt would have been too late. 
The Bheel corps from Sirdarporc, 270 strong, about the same 
number of Bhopal Chmtingcnt Jnfantr*.' with tiro guns, and two 
troops of Bhopal Contingent ‘Cavalry, mostly Sikhs, had been 
brought in by forced marches. 

Meanwhile, lunvever, the Mhow officers had lost all confidence 
in their men, and the excitement ihrougliout the Cantonment 
was distressing. Colonel Platt, who commanded the 23rd and 
the station, was known to be ever ready and resolute. But he 
bad gone out tiger-shooting, and his absence was unfortunate^ 
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Those who should have been lessening the danger by keeping 
up a show of confidence, were in fact doing their oest to precipi- 
tate the collision by a series of injudicious proceedings, When 
the bad news arrived from Dehli,a large and heterogeneous coun- 
cil of officers was convened to discuss the position. • As.might 
have been expected this resulted in the enunciation of some very 
unwise views, and the increase of alarm. On the 17th, Major 
Harris, commanding the Cavalry, wlio had himself objected to 
the council when it met* came into Indore and described the 
state of affairs at Mhow, Colonel Durand immediately informed 
him that the summoning of such an assembly was an indiscreet 
measure, and that it should not be repeated. With regard to 
the proposals of the officers, which involved a sho\f^ of mistrust, the 
Agent replied that in his opinion tl^ere were only two courses 
open on these occasions — ^undiminished trust or overt mistrust 
witii its accompanying precautions — that the former was in their 
power, the latter from wajit of force not so, and that they should 
be very careful to do notiung which might precipitate an out- 
burst of feeling on the part of the troops. But the alarm did 
not subside. The artilleryman Hungerford shotted his guns ; 
measures were taken for. provisioning the magazine, and the 
hesitating natives were encouraged to rise by every sign of per- 
turbation among the Europeans. So it ever was. With Colonel 
Durand, as with all others in high places at the time, one of the 
great difficulties was to induce men, some of whom afterwards 
proved themselves brave enough in actual danger, to meet the 
approach of the danger with a serene face and a show of con- 
fidence. “ Don*t be alarmed yourselves and don’t alarm othe»'s 
was Colonel Durand’s incessant advice. And from end to end 
of the Agency it was sorely needed. 

For a few days after the arrival of reinforcements at Indore, 
things seemed to be going on better. The Regulars in Nowgong 
and jhansee were loud in their professions of loyalty. The city 
of Indore, which from tlic 15th to the 20th had been in a^state 
of the wildest alarm, began to regain its wonted composure. 
News came from Agra that“ the plague was being stayed.” The 
Dehli mutineers, some 3,000 strong, were clinging to th'* “■'»lls and 
living by plunder. The “ final advance ’’of our army was 
to be made, and it seemcY'! likely that the news of the city having 
fallen would soon come to act as a general sedative. But as the 
month of May wore to a close this gleam of sunshine was over- 
cast. Disquieting rumours came in from Neemuchand Nusseera- 
bad. A body of the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry pushed up, 
contrary to Colonel Durand’s wishes, into contact with the muti- 
nous masses at Hattrass, deserted its European officer, and went 
into open revolt. General Ramsay, who commanded at Gwalior 
expressed himself doubtful of the whole Contingent and refusec 
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to cil! in any detachments to head-quarters. Nearer at hand 
Colonel Travjfs, commanding the Bhopal Contingent, reported 
that emissaries from the 23rd were tampering with his men. 
Writing Ao Lord Elphinstone on the 31st of May, Colonel Du- 
rand summed up the position as follows : ** No^reat reliance can 
** qpw be* placed on Contingents any more than on their com- 
“rades of the Regular Army. In Central India, however^ there 
is nothing for it but to hold the one in check by the other until 
** some blow struck by the Commander-in-Chief tell as a seda- 
** tive. Every day’s delay is, however, rendering our position 
here as elsewhere more precarious. 

Tlie early days of June brought news of a still more serious 
nature. On the ist, Colonel Durand learnt that the Nusseera- 
bad troops had risen, and marched off in a body towards Dehli. 
Five days later it was known that the force at Neemuch had 
followed their example, and foremost among the mutineers had 
been the wing of the ist Cavalry. It was very doubtful how the 
Mhow troops would take the news. Colonel Platt was confident, 
but the Durbar Vakeel at Indore insisted upon it, that they 
were on the point of rising ; while from other sources came in- 
formation that they had been incited to mutiny by the Durbar 
itself. It was said that they meant to rise on the 9th, to sur- 
round and overwliclm the European battery, and then, with 
Holkar in their favour,” attack the Treasury at Indore. Hut if 
any rising had been contemplated, it was not carried into exe- 
cution. The news of the Neemuch outbreak filtered through 
the ranks and seemed to produce no fresh excitement. The Ca- 
valry remained outwardly respectful, and the 23rd volunteered 
to march against the mutineers. It seemed just possible that all 
might yet go well. Distrust of the Maharaja's troops, and of the 
heterogeneous detachments collected at Indore, might be suffi- 
cient to curb the Mhow force. Colonel Durand was well aware 
that HolkaPs name was being made use of among the sepoys 
as an incentive to revolt. But he attached little credit to tales 
of Holkar’s disloyalty : “ Holkar s fears and interests,” he wrote, 
are on our side, and so far as any Durbar, especially a Mah- 
“ ratta Durbar, is trustworthy, Hoibar’s seems so : I have seen 
nothing suspicious.” Thi^ was written on the 8th June.*On the 
following day came a piece of bad news. The Malwa Contingent 
Cavalry, pushed up contrary to Colqnel Durand’s orders into 
practical contact with the Neemuch mutineers, had murdered 
their officers, and gone off in a body. The defection of this force 
was peculiarly unfortunate. The men had many relatives among 
Holkar’s Cavalry, and their miscondu9t naturally threw suspicion 
on the latter. Holkar hitnself frankly confessed that he was no 
longer sure of his troops. But there was little further aid 
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available. Beyond calling in Colonel Travers from Sehore with’ 
the rest of the Bhopal Contingent Cavalry, some 50 men, no- 
thing more could be done to make the position secure, Mean- 
while, more bad news had come in. A terrible massacre of Eu- 
ropeans was reported from Jhansee. The troops at Nowgong 
were said to have followed suit. And, worse than all, on the 
evening* of the 14th June, the interruption of the telegraph be- 
tween Gwalior and Seepree gave the first intimation that the 
great main road itself was in danger. Two days later the cause 
of the interruption was known. The Gwalior Contingent had 
risen, and Sindia’s capital was in the hands of the mutineers. The 
communications with Agra along the direct road were now cut 
off. For a hundred miles below the Chumbal the Kne was gone, 
and, as detachments of the Gwalior Contingent held Seepree and 
Goonah, it seemed likely that the flame of insurrection would 
run down the line, and that the telegraph would soon be work- 
ing only upon the last 150 miles above Indore. This apprehen- 
sion was soon verified. On the evening of the 20th, an e:!fpress 
from Captain Harrison, who commanded a troop of the Contin- 
gent at Goonah, announced that the Seepree officers had join- 
ed him. Captain Harrison added that he was falling back on In- 
dore. He was ordered to halt his troop at Biowra, 120 miles 
north of Indore, and t^ keep up telegraphic communication from 
there. Letters from Agra had now to travel round by Jey- 
poor in Rajputana, and even so their safety was very doubtful. 

Meanwhile, a small relieving column, under the command of 
Major-General Woodburn, had been moving up to Mhow from 
Bombay. It consisted of five troops of H. M.’s 14th Dragoons, a 
battery of European Artillery, one company of Sappers, *and a re-' 
giment of Native Infantry. The 3jd Nizam’s Cavalry, and another 
regiment of Native Infantry, were waiting at IVlulIingauin to join 
in the advance. The advent of tiiis force at Mhow had been anxi- 
ously awaited. It would have kept the Mhow troops iiKuder, ai^d 
established the fidelity of the Contingents which still stood. In 
all probablity, it would also have enabled the Governor-Gener- 
aVs Agent to recover the grc^iter part of the lost line of com- 
munication with Agra. But Colonel Durand’s hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. Just as it seemed pfobable that 
he would soon have a trustworthy force above the Nerbudda, 
the 1st Nizam’s Cavalry; which had been pushed up to 
take the place of the 3rd, mutinied at Aurungabad ; Wood- 
burn’s advance on Mhow was checked, and the column u^as 
diverted to the eastward. ^The result of this move was likely 
to be serious. The Mhow troops were relieved from im- 
mediate fear, and it seemed probable that they might take ad- 
vantage of the delay to make a dash for wSindia’s country, 
while imm'ediately to the south of the Nerbudda, symptoms of 
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disa%ction had begun to manisfest themselves. the moment 
that this uivlucky diversion took place, worse news came pouring 
4n from the northrand east. Jubbulpore was on the vergo of 
mutirty ; I^ullutpore the same ; Saugor was hesitating ; and in 
Bundelcund a rising of the turbulent natives began to assume 
.forrmdable dimensipns. ^Nothing now stood above Indore but a 
small semi-circle of doubtful- contingent'troops. -At Mehidpore 
the Artillery and Infantry had remained faithful under peculiarly 
trying circumstances ; Augur was held by a detachment of the 
s»me force ; Captain Harrison, with his troop of Gwalior. Cavalry, 
lay at Bfowra ; and from Sehore all was reported safe. But in 
Mhqw itselfthe temper of the troops was so uncertain that Colonel 
Platt dared not risk the punishment of an emissary who had been 
caught tampering with the 23rd. The mafi vvas sent over to Indore 
to be dealt with, and Colonel Durand wrote : Any thing more 

ticklish than the state of the native corps at M how, ‘i^ugor 
and Jubbulpore, can scarcely be conceived. Of course there has 
'' been volunteering, etc., and ‘entire confidence * on the part of 
commanding officers. Blit that is all moonshine, and ‘every one 
knows the real state of affairs.” 

The fate of Central India was trembling in the balance. For 
a mpment it seeing as if the crisis would be safely passed. Ne\Vs 
came tlja^ Wood burn had roughly trampled out the rising at 
Aurungabad and was free to march on Mhow, and at the samg 
lime Colqnel Durand received information that Dehli had fallen 
on the 12th. But these good tidings \ver5 soon found to be 
delusive, and the reaction turned the scale. On "the 28th J-ord 
Elphinstone telegraphed that Woodburn could not ‘advaned, 
-arni inquired the probable effect on Colonel Durand’s charge. 
The Agent immediatejy replied that he could not answer one 
hour for the safety of Central India if it should become known 
that the golumn was not marching on Mhow. He thrgently 
pressed Lord Elphinstone to push on the little force without 
delay,, and pointed out that there was no difficulty in its path. 
Lord»EIphinstbne replied that the advance had not been counter- 
mand,g:d. But it was too late. The contents of the first mess^g'i 
had leaked out of the telegraph office, and were soon known n 
the bazars. About the same time one of tKe Indore bankers 
received bad nevCs from Dehli which he wovild not communicate 
to the Agent. What that news was became only too soon ap- 
parent. On the morning of the ist JuV. a letter came in frorn 
Agra, It was dated the 20th June, and showed that the former 
report of the fall of Dehli had been premature. \3p to the 
the British position had been rcpcaledjy attacked, it was all we 
could do to hold our own, and the General had determined to 
await reinforcements before venturing on an assault. 


B 
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Colonel Dilrand was in the act of condensing:.this infotHiation 
into a telegram for Lord Elphinstone, so that the latest news 
frorti Dehli might reach England by the fiombay* steamer cff 
the 1st July, when a chupprassee rushed into the reorii and re- 
ported that there was a great commotion in tlie bazaaj*. The 
noise rose rabidly, and Colonel D.urand laid down his ^etrto 
see what w'as the matter. He had not long to wait. A fort- 
night before, three of Holker’s nine-pounders and two companies 
of Infantry had been brought over to strengthen the garrison 
of the Residency. As Colonel Durand came out .upon fhe 
Residency steps these guns opened firej and sent a shower of 
grape into the Bhopal Contingent lines. The surprise w^as 
complete. * The Cavalry at their pickets had rebeived the greater 
portion of the discharge, and as fast as the men could saddle 
and* mount they came rushing out, wild with alarm. All at- 
tempts to form them were useless. They were galloping hither 
and thither in utter confusion, and seemed to think only of 
gettingnnder cover. Colonel Travers, al\va3^s ready for a deed 
of daring, did the best thing that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. Calling upon his men* to follow, he dashed into 
•the open and rode straight at tht guns. But his example was 
ndt suffigcnt to stir the blood of the pank-stricken troopers. 
Five men, all Sikhs, followed him and got .in 'among #Holkar's 
gupners, but the rest of the regiment hung back, and the chance 
of takingjthe guns •was lost. Of Course the charge, g.allant as it 
was, could make no real impression, though it served to gain a 
•little time.. Holkar’s Artillery moved round unmolested by the 
left of the Infantry Bnes and took up a new pisition in front of the 
Residency, where they were less exposed to a second attempt 
of the kind ; a position they could never have held and would* 
ncver#have taken up had they not been sure of the Contingent 
In-fantry. They were supported by Holkar’s Cavalry, swarming 
under every sort of cover, and the two companies of Infantry 
which had been posted for the defence of the Residency. The 
two guns of the Bhopal Contingent were now moved forward to 
riieet the attack. Those of the native gunners who* had not 
made off at the » first discharge of grape, fourteen in number, 
did their duty well under the direction of two European - 
.Sergeants, Orr and Murphy. One of the enemy’s pieces was dis- 
abled, and the Infant *y supports driven off. But the success of 
our people was only temporary,. for it was not supported. Nothing 
would induce the Contingent Cavalry to seize their opportunity. 
They were mostly Sikhs, and Colonel Durand, who knevTofold 
how Sikhs could fight, Lad fully relied upon their courage. • But 
h*e was miserably disappointed. No exertion on the part of the 
officers could. bring them into any sort of formation. A portion 
of the regiment was already scampering cflong the road toSehore, 
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wherenhey arrived incoherent with tetror, spfcading the report 
that every European in Indore had been massacred, and that 
they alone iiad escaped to tefl the tale. The rest gathered in a 
shapeless heap far to tlie rear of the Residency, and there re-" 
mained, loyal but useless. The behaviour of the Infantry was 
still ^orse.* The men. of 4 hq Bhopal Contingent, some 270 
strong^ levelled their muskets at their European officers and 
drove them off. The Mehidpore Contingent Infantry, of whorn 
about 200 were in the lines, refused to obey orders, and remain- 
ed sullenly aloof. The Bhcels under Colonel Stockley, \^re so 
iar manageable, that they allowed themselves to be , formed. ; 
but.fi*ght thay \^ouId not By incessat>t exertion their officers 
succeeded in making them*]:cep their ranks, but Cojonel Stock- 
iey reported tikcin^too unsteady to be thrust into action, and 
all thought of an advance had to be given up. 

One .last chance rcmaii cd. At the beginning of the efannon- 
ade Colonel Durand had sent off a .note to Coloilel Platt ask- 
ing for the immediate despatch of the European baUery. A 
3|and might possibly be made until news should arrive from 
Mhow, The Bhcels were thrown into the Residency in the 
hope that they might pluck . up courage under cover, and do 
somcUiing to punish the attacking force. ' But the hope was ^ 
vain one. Holkar’s guns, had now .moved round to their orx- 
•ginaj p6sition, where they had good cover, and were pouring a 
well-directed fire of roufid shot and grape into the Residency 
building itself. The Bhcels were completely cowed by the 
storm, and could not be induced to discharge their pieces even 
from the comparative security of the. Residency windows. 
The whole work of defence was left to the fourteen fhithful 
gufmers, and it soon became clear ^’lat even if Hungerford's 
battery were able to u:avc Mhow,* it would arrive too late tt> 
do more than cover a retreat. The attack was ho longer a 
tentative one. Encouraged by the impunity with which the 
guns had for nearly two iiours cannonaded the Residency, 
Holkar's troops came pouring up‘to their support A Durbar 
officor of high rank called them out to the attack, and the lines 
were rapidly qmptied. Ilolkar was known to have a powtr- 
ful force. Besides the three’ guns which had proved too much 
for the feelings of the Cavalry and Bhcels, ,Jie had nine good 
English .six and nine pounders, with some fifteen or twenty 
others of various calibres. His Cavalry - numbered about 1,400 
sabres. His Regular Infantry, putting it at the lowest cortiputa- 
tion, was 2,000 strong, and was backed by all the rabble of the 
city, burning to join jn the slaughter of . the SaZ/id logue. To 
make matter worse Viearly 500 muliiT,ous Contingent Infantry 
were biding their tiihef within the Residenc}^ lines* 

At this juncture, Captain Maghiac, the officer commanding the 
Bhopal Contingent Cavalry, came up for tho third time with a 
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message from his men. They intimatpd that they were^bout 
to consult their own safety, further resistance being hopeless, 
and begged that this last chance rffight be taker? of saving the 
ladies and children. Some of Holkar's guns and Cavalry were 
moving round to cut off the retreat, and they intende’d to make 
their escape before it was too late.* • 

To fight longer, with any chance of success was impdfesible. 
The flight of the Bhopal Horse would have cut away even the 
faint l^ow of strength which remained. All the Europeans 
who had not been murdered were now in the Residency, and 
the last hope of saving them was to retreat while retreat was 
possible. . To cling to the Residency was to •pronounce the 
doom of the little company. Therd was jost a chance that 
the EuroJ>ean battery might be coming up, ^but# this was very 
unlikely. The Mhow troops had from the first formed the 
nucleus of disaffection and intrigue. In all probability thq rising 
was a concerted one, and Hungerford had enougli to do to hold 
his own. • Even if this were not the case the arrival of the bat- 
tery would now be too late to turn the scale. It could hardljf 
be up under two hours, and by that time the wliole of Hol- 
kar\s troops would be ready to receive it. Unsupported by 
either Cavalry or Jnfahtry it could hardly be expected to break 
through*tiie overw.helming'masses of the enehay and bring off 
the survivors, if there should be any survivors, of the littl'e g^rri-' 
son. More than this it certainly coulcT not hope to do. There 
was nothing, therefore, to be gained by clinging to *the w^alls of 
the Residency, and there was everything to be lost. To retire 
now while the remnant of a force hung together was the course 
dictated by every military consideration, At half-past ten the 
order was given. The mutineers had cut off all the horses apnd 
carriages, but the ladies were mounted the gun waggons, 
and thus with the Bheels and Cavalry covering the rear, the 
little force moved slowly off under the fire of Hoikar*s guns. 
For the time at least it was not pursued. Small as it was, it 
was yet sufficient to command a certain amount of respect ; 
and Holkar s troops, shrinking from hand to hand fight, or 
saifiated by the*slaughter of some forty Europeans, who ‘had 
been cut off outside the Residency, turned to the more conge- 
nial occupation of plundering the Treasury. In this they were 
joined by the Contingent troops. 

The line of retreat chpsen was of course that'on Mho\^. It 
was possible that the battery might be on its way and that a 
junction might be effected. But the hope, if hope there ever 
was, was very sooi^ oyer, The Bhopal Cavalry could not be 
persuaded to follow ; th^’r fears of the Mfiow troops were too 
vivid, and the attempt had to be given up.* The next best course 
was to'circle round Mhow and make Mundlaisur, which Captain 
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Kealinge, the Political Officer in NImar, had prepared a:s a point 
of refuge for our people in case the Mhow troops rose.* Mund- 
laisur was sftuated on the northern bank o<^ the Neibudda, 
som'e five and twenty miles south of Mhow. Tlie force was ac- 
cordingly div<jrtcd from the M how *l*oad with the view of cross- 
ing the 4iills by the Simrole pass. But this plan alscT failed. 
Wbeti Colonel Durand arrived at Tilloor, about ten miles from 
Indore, some villagers came up with the information that four 
guns and some Cavalry of Holkar\s had gone on in advance the 
day before, and had occupied the pass. This information was 
corroborated by a Sikh trooper, who stated that he had seen 
the guns go by when on picket upon the Mhow road. Colonel 
Durand decided upon this to force the pass, and descend on 
Mundlaisur. ^ut again tiie fears of the Cavalry stepped in.. 
They resolutely declined to obej the order, and intimated, in the 
jDlainest terms, that if the attempt were persisted in, they would 
detach themselves from the force and leave the Eheels to follow 
alone! Their officers were in nd. position to enforce obedience. 
.The value of the Bheels had been sufficiently demonstrated, 
and the Mundlaisur route was reluctantly given up. The only 
thance of keeping together the semblance of a force, and effect- 
ing an ordcily retreat, was to humour the Cavalry and marcl^ 
eastward on Schore. As I have alread)^ stated, thjs place was 
the head quarters of the Contingent, and the Cavalry were dis- 
turbed by fears* for the safety f-f tiieir fanfilies, the Mussulmans 
disti*u§ting the Sikhs, and the Sikl)sdistrustfng*the Mussulmans. 
The change of route was a serious one, for it took the little 
force away from the oply strong place within reach, from* the 
clTance rejoining the turopean battery, and from the line of 
Woodburn’s advance. It trebled the.dfstance to be covered, 
anck- of course it. invited pursuit. But tiiere was nothing else 
to . be done. The retreat was safely effected. PressSd oirin 
rapid marches by the Cavalry,- whose ungovernable fears made 
them utterly caieless of the exhaustion of ll.e unmounted men,' 
the remnant of the little force marched into Schore on the 4th 
of Jtily, bringing in its guns, and every 'Europeafi who had 
reached the Residency on the morning of the outbreak. .JFor 
the time tlie Contingent remained , faithful, and the troops of 
tire Bhopal State behaved ’well. The Sekundcr Begum, a lady 
of remarkable talent and tact, was at the head of affairs, and she 
succeeded in keeping down the gathei i ^g spirit ofTevolt. After 
a day*s stay in Schore, Colonel Durand# struck clo\i^* to 
Hoshungabad, on the southern bank of tlie Neibudda, whence 
he hoped to get into communication with Major-General Wood- 
b^rn, and to bring round his people to Mundlaisui;,. or if such a 
course seemed advisable, to Mhow ; of course any attempt to 
reach either place by the northern bank of the river was to 
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retrace hjs steps through Holkar s territory, unattended evej by 
the Contingent. When he arrived at Hoshyngabad, however, he 
learnt* that .the Mhow troops had risen on the ni^it of thc^ ist 
July, and after murderjng three of their officers had gone "bff 
to Indore. The European battery was s’afe in. the 'Fort, neither 
pressed nof threateyed,. though without supports, and*crippled, 
moreover,- by the defection of its native drivers and syces, it 
could do nothing to check or punisl^the mutineers. 

The whdie line of communication from the Nerbudda to 
the Chumbul, had now passed out of our hands. But below 
the Neibudda all stoijd firm so far, and it needed only, the 
rapid advance of Woodburn’s column to stay the spread 
of disaffection, and maintain our position at all events up 
40 the river line. To delay any longer was to rick the loss of 
the river itself, and the fall, of the only barrier which yet stood 
between the blazing north and the smouldering south. But* 
neither Major-General Woodbyrn nor the Civil authorities at 
Nagpore had grasped this fact. While Colonel Durand * was at 
Hoshungabad he received information which struck him with 
indignant surprise. Blind to the disastrous nature of such a 
surrender the Nagpore Commissioner, Mr. Plowden, was doing 
4 fis utmost to throw up the Nerbudda, and to divert Woodburn's 
c6iumn fromdts advance. The officers commanding the military 
posts upon the northern line of the Commissionership had’ 
been directed to’ fall^ back on Kamptce, if the Incfore mutineers 
threatened t6 march southw^tds, and Mr. Plowden had written 
to Major-General Woodburn, begging him to march eastvyard on 
Nagpore. It is hardly necessary to point oijt the consequences 
of such a move. It would have lost us a remarlc^bly stfong mi- 
litary position, thrown back our frontier, perhaps 150 mile^, ex- 
posed Qjmdeish, imperilled the northern portion of the Niz^'s 
dominions, and afforded a strong incentive to the soutliern 
Jtroops to revolt. A more dangerous confession of weakness 
coulddiardly have been conceived. Moreover it was totally un- 
necessary,^ for Nagpore was strong in European add Madras 
troops, and the mutineers could not cross the river if the posts 
were held. But it is only fair to add that Mr. Plowden was at 
the time under a miscouception as to the results of the rising at 
Mhow, He . believed* that every European had been •put 
to death, * . 

■Directly the*nevvs of tlf6 great mistake contemplated by the 
Nagpore authorities reached Colonel Durand, he did his utmost 
to prevent its commissipn. He addressed Mr. Plowden and the 
Supreme Government, pointing out the Serious military error .of 
the move. sent an express to Major-General WoodbuVn aft- 
nouncing that he entirely disapproved of Mr, Plowden*s advice, 

* and of the insttuctioys issued to the military, posts. And he 
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authorised the officers commanding those posts to disregard the 
orders tliey had received. But this was not enough to secure 
the line^of the Nerbudda, Woodburn had left.unccrtain whe- 
ther he meant to advance or not, and Colonel Durand knew that 
Ihe^effect of his representations must at best be v.ery uncertain. 
There was no time for a protracted correspondence on the sub-M 
ject. Woodburn*s delay Kad already done irreparable mischief. 
He had wasted a fortnight at Aurungabad trying mutiweers 
when he sl>duld have been making long marches. It was n6w 
near thamiddle of July, and a dry July in Central India was no 
common phenomenon. If the column were not on the Nerbudda 
before the rains set in, and the roads over the black soil became 
impassabre, it^could not t)e there for several months, and as the 
line of the river was lield b)^ native troops, it \Cas impossible to 
say wha^ might happen. The Agent could, of course, <k> no 
good by joining the little garrison shut up in Mhow Fort. 
S o h« determined to* go down himself to Aurungabad, or if 
necessary to Lord Elplunstone at Bombay, and force up the 
column by tlie weight of personal argument. Accordiilgly. on 
the. 14th of July, after# satisfying . him.self that Mhqw was safe 
for the present, and making arrangements for the iransaction 
of any political business which might require attention during 
his absence, he started for Asseerghur. llappily his fears were 
soon at an encl. On ihe i/tii, after reaching Hurdah, he learnt 
tliat his urgent ap[)ea]s for the advance of the column, and his , 
indignant notice oflMr. riowden's instiuctions, had been effec- 
tual. Woodburn had retired to Poonah sick. But lu’s successor, 
Brigadier Stuart, had been oulcreil to push on at once, and had 
ftiarched feu* IMliow vux Asseerghur on the I2th. To Asseerghur 
Colonel Durand proceeded to meet 1 dm and hurry on the ad- 
vance. On the 1st of August he stood again at Simrolc in the 
guise a British Agent sliould stand, independent of the good 
will of any native chief, and ready to enforce his orders While 
th.e columi! lay at Simrole, it was reputed that Holkar's 
miftinous regiments were comipg out to attack it. Tt is a pity 
they did not carry out the idea, for despite their grcTat numdncal 
superiority they would have* been scattered’ to the winds by 
StuarVs handy little force*, and a good deal of after trouble 
would have been saved. But tlicy thought better of it, and on 
the following day the column marched into Mhdw. Colonel 
Durand had brought it up, tfbt • iust in time. The first shower 
of rain fell on the night of the ist, and the black soil was in 
such a state next morning, that the European battery took 
fourteen hours to cover the ninc-milc march. However, Jthe 
column was there, and the line' of the Nerbudda was saved. A 
few days later the ffirce was strengthened by the arrival of 
250 men of H. M.*s 86th. 
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ShortJy after his ‘return to Mhow, Colonel Durand summed 
up in the following: words the state of affairs in Centrahindia, 
and the measures which seemed to hiiri to be necessary for the 
re-establishment of the British power : — 

“ The means of cx)erclon at our disposa\ are extremely made- 
“ quate to the restoration of order, ^and to the stay of anarchy 
‘‘ wherever that exists. The Gwalior Contingent has wholly gone 
‘• from our colours, and is now, with its well-equipped Artillery, 
in Sindians Jiands, and of course, at his disposal.* It may act 
against Us. It never can act for us. The Mai wa Contingent has 
lost all its Cavalry, a body of 8oo good horse, and its Infantry. 
•* so misbehaved at Indore, that it is impossible not to hold the 
“whole body in suspicion, though the Artillery and Infantry 
are still together at Mehidpore under its European officers. 
“*The Bhopal Contingent, after its disgraceful and treacherous 
“behaviour at Indore, is now in open mutiny at Sehore and, 
not likely to hold together long. The Bhcel Corps.* is* fn 
“ course of re-assembly, but with its character and influence.de*te- 
“ riorated, and having to be thinned of many native officers 
“and men* whom the utmost latitude of commiseration cannot 
“permit to remain in the ranks. At Nagode, up to the latest 
y advices from Major Ellis, the 50th Bengal Native Infantry $fill 
“stood and was dutiful ; bat with that single exception from 
“north to south of this charge, the're is" aot a giin, there is hot 
“ a sabre, there is not a musket, which can be called in aid of 
“ the maintenance of order and British supremacy, except Bri- 
“gadier Stuart's weak column at Mhow, consisting of one battery 
“ of European Artillery, thoroughly effective, one battery of Eu- 
“ropean Artillery paralysed by loss of drivers, 230 Dragoons tjf 
“H, M.'^ I4tb, 250 of H. M.'s 86lh, the 25th Bombay Native 
“Infantry, details of Bombay and Madras Sappers and Miners, 
“ and the 3rd Nizam s Cavalry. The total of this effective force 
“ may amount td 700 Europeans of all arms, and 1,200 native 
“ troops gf all arnfl, giving a grand total of 1,900* men. This 
y force may for the present be considered in observation ofldol- 
“ kar’s force at Indore, composed of 30 guns of various calibres, 
“ about 1,400 horse, and five battalions of .Infantry, besides a 
“ city which has shown itself hostile and seditious." 

Such was the. conditiOjn of affairs in the middle of August. 
It could hardly seem much jvorse. But worse was to come. As 
the rainy season wore on a p^soli calling himself the Shahzada 
Humayoon raised the Mussulman standard at Mundesore near 
theRajputana frontier. He was joined by a portion of Sindia’s 
troops, and by all the turbulent Velayuteesand Mewatecs of the 
neighbourhood. The force under his orders rose rapidly, until at 
last*it was estimated at no less than ^0,00Q men, and threatened 
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to over«run all Western Mahva. To the north-east the look- 
out was even mjre threatening. It seemed only too probable 
that tlie Nana's forces, broken by Havelock about Cawnpore, 
might strike southward into Bundelcund, and gathering to 
themselves the* Banda and Gw^alior mutineers, pour ,dovvn in 
one overwhelming mass upon Central India,, where' there was 
nothing*to stay their advance but the small coluinn at Mhow. 
The Nana's Agent, Tantia Topee, -was known to be intriguing 
af Jhansee, and the ’Mahrattas eagerly awaked the advance of 
the “ Peshwah^’ himself. Meanwhile, immediately to the east 
of Mhow, a body of Velayutees menaced Nimar ; while, imme- 
diately to the westvvard^ a strong force of Afghans and other 
mercenaries rose and occupied Dhar and Amjhera. From this 
position they confmiinicated by their left with tlie Mundesore 
army, and threatened with their right the Bombay road below 
Mhow. 

AH this time the little force at Mhow was chafing iti helpless 
idleness. ‘ It could not attempt to enter on a campaign during 
the rains. Its strength lay in Cavalry and Artillery, and until 
the black soil was dry, there was no pr^ssibility of using these 
arms with effect. The roads tliemsclves were in most j)arts 
around Indore execrably bad at tin's season, and off the roads 
there was no firm ground to dcpk)y and act. Tfie Infantry by 
itself was too weak to do much, and moreover the exposure of 
the men in tlie open, wliere carts, briggage, and Commissariat 
stores could not follow, was to ensure the ruin of the force from 
wet bivouac and want of supplies. Swayed partly by these con- 
siderations and partly by others of a political nature, Colonel 
Durand decided to keep the coluinn stationary at Mhow .until 
the' rains should cease, and the surface of the country should 
become sufficiently hard to admit of rapid and effective rnove- 
fnent. In this course he was supported by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, who feared for tlie security of their frontier, and object- 
ed to the employment of the little force at any distance from 
Mhow. 

Directly, however, that the weather sliowcd sign§ of breaking^ 
the column prepared to open Ihe ball. .There were some diffi- 
culties to be overcome before it could take the field. The 
Bombay Goi^crnmeiU still desired to retain it at Mhow, and 
the Saugor authorities wished to cripplciit by borrowing half 
its Artillery. To both .those suggestions. Colonel Durand reso- 
lutely declined to listen, and strengthening himself by calling 
up a force of Nizam’s troops, which the apprehensions of the 
Bombay Government would have' kept inaejive below the Ner- 
budda, he set his force to the norlhwar(3. But it was no easy 
matter to decide in what direction the force should deliver its 
first blow. It w'as, of course, very desirable to disarm the Indore 
insurgents, .and dangerous to leavetliem in the rear. On the other 
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hand their position was strong ; an attempt to dFsarnt them 
would probably involve a good deal of street^ghting, which 
was the thing of all others to .be avoided ; artfl if they should 
prefer to* retreat before the column g^uld close on ^Indore, the 
only result of an advance in that direction* would be to swell 
the ‘Mundbsore insurrection, already sufficiently •formidable. 
It was decided finally that the best course would be to move 
on Mundesore first viA Dhar. ‘The crushing of the SIvahzada’s 
army would, it wJts •thought, have a most salutary effect. HTis 
rude Velayutces were dreaded by .the natives almost as much 
as Europeans, and with justice. The, defeat of these hardy 
fighting men would probabfy take the^ heart out of Holkar’s 
troops, and their disarming would be easy. If the latter should 
take advantage of the northward inarch of thd column to attack 
Mhovv, they would, of course, cause temporary embarrass- 
ment. But they seemed unlikely to undertake any .oftensive 
operations, and it was necessary that something should be 
risked. In the middle of October,' therefore, the colurrin moved 
out of cantonments. The plan of operations was as follows : — 
The insurrection vvJiich had broken out in Dliar and Amjhera, 
was ^rst to be put down. The force was then to march north 
against the Shahzada, and disperse the Mundesore army, after 
which it coukl either swing r«und on Indore, or, if necessary,’ 
strike across the road above Indore, and hound ba'ck the Nana 
to the north-east. 

It will not be necessary for the purposes of this article to give 
any detailed account of the movements of the column during the 
next two months. Dliar Fort was occupied on the ist of 
November after ten days’ siege, and a detachment was se:.nt to 
Amjhera, a few miles further west, to free the rear and left flank 
of the column as it marched northwards. Amjhera was occupied 
without opposition. Before our troops arrived the mutineer^ 
had fled to Mundesore^ and the Bombay road was free from 
insult It was now hoped that the Shahzada’s force might 
co"hie down to meet the column in the open field, and at first 

seemed a^ if the hope might be fulfilled. On the 8 th a 
body of Velayutecs attacked Mehidpoor, where the- Infantry 
and Artillery of the Malwa Contingent still made a show of 
standing faithful. Little resistance was offered, aiid the enemy 
carried off a large supply of ammunition' and some guns. 
Their success, however, did not last. long. Major Orr, who had 
been pushed on in advance with* a small body of Nizam's 
Cavalry, came up with them about sunset on the 12th. His 
men justified the confidence * Colonel Durand had placed in • 
them. The Velayutees made a hard stand for their supplies and 
guns, hut they were broken and dispersed, and the whole of the 
spoils of the Mehidpoor station were retaken. During thenextfort- 
night the Shaliza*da*s army was completely shattered, after some 
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very severe fighting, and^hen, leaving the Hyderabad Contingent 
► Cavalry, at Mundesore, the little* column turned round upon 
Holkar’s droops. The effect of the move bad* been accurately 
calculated. While on the march Colonel Durand wrote to inform 
Holkcit that he should beat Indore about the 15th of December. 
It was added that ample time had been allowed for the punish- 
ment of tire troops and people concerned in the attack on the 
Residency ;■ that only one man had in fact been punished ; that 
now if tlie Maharaja could deal with the guilty, their punishment 
would be left to him, but that if he could not, force would* be 
used rapidly and summarily, Holkar intimated in reply that if the 
column wpiUd halt outside the city a mile from the Cavalry lines, 
he .would disarm the troops himself. J his was done, and on the 
I5di the mutinous regiments quietly laid down their. arms. The 
•mere presence of the victorious little force was sufficient. On the 
following morning Colonel Durand made over charge of the 
Agency to Sir Robert* Hamilton, who now arrived oa the sCene, 
and at the same time Sir Hugh Rose took command of the troops. 

Such, from a military point of view, were the facts, very briefly 
stated, of Colonel Durands administration in Central India.^ 
Without the aid of any European foice he had succeeded Ini 
maintaining himself at Indore for six week's after the outbreak at 
Dehli,*by isolating the Contingent troops and playing them’ of 
against tlic Regulars." When contrary to his wishes the two were 
allowed to come intocontact, the hdelity-of the Contingents gave 
way, and graduaMy the circle oCinsuriection closed upon Indore. 
At last, driven out of the Residency by a combination of treachery 
and cowardice, he made good a soldierly retreat in the face of 
overwhelming masses, veiling his weakness* by a show of force, 
^and marched into^Sdiorc without the loss of gun, standard, or 
' other trophy. Tfieoce he proceeded to Hoshungabad, - arid re- 
solutely holding, in the teeth of orders, the great natural barrier 
of the Nerbudda, dragged up Woodburn's hesitatfng column'to 
Mho^y before the rains came down. Using that columi> compactly 
to deal h^avy blows, he took a strong fort,* crushed a formidable 
insurrection, dispersed or disarmed forces far exceeding his own 
in numbers, and fifially handed over his charge free of serious 
embarrassment to his successor. 

It remains to consider the political aspdetof his administratia n ‘ 
For the purposes of the present article this resolves itself into a 
consideration of his relations with the Holkar State; for, as Car 
as I am -aware, his relations with the other States of the Agency' 
never gave rise to discussion,* except in , the case of Dhar, - and 
this point will be more conveniently treated later on: tip to the 
time of the attack on the Residency, Holkar had been treated 
with perfect confidence by the Acting Agent His interests 
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•seemed to been our side, and his fears *were openly expresSed. 
He was at his own desire supplied with ammunition forjiis guns. 
His troops were invited to aid in the defence of the jResidency. 
He was made acquainted with the progress of our arms in the 
north. In everyway trust was openly shown to him^Uptil the^ 
end of June. But on the ist of July that trust vanished and gave 
way for a time to suspicion. There were many circumstances 
which seemed at t’ne moment to throw serious doubt upon 
Holkads loyalty. He was said to be in constant communication 
witli those whose ill-will towards the British power, was beyond a 
doiibt. It was reported that he had just received, and enter- 
tained, a messenger from the jimperor at Dehli. Dining the 
two hours that the cannonade lasted, he ma5e no attempt to 
communicate with the British Representative, and some of his 
ofiScers were promitx'nt among the insurgents. Finally, when 
the Residency was abandoned, the retreating Euro^^eans found 
that Holkar’s guns had been sent round to the passes in their 
r-ear. All tliese facts were suspicious, and failing any denial on 
the Maharaja’s part, Colonel Durand was led to believe that he 
^ had declared against us To this view he gave open expression. 

. But, meanwhile, Jlolkar had been doing his best to prove that 
he was in fact innocent of all participation in tlic ajtack. He 
behaved kindly to some Europeans, who had sought refuge in 
his palace. He saved what treasure the thutincers had left and 
sent it in to Mhow. He forwarded some supplies he had pro- 
mised, to<iid the advance of Wpodburn’s column, fie met the 
requisitions of the officers iir the Mhow Fort. He brought in 
Lieutenant Hutchinson from Jhubbooa. And he wrote pro^-est- 
,ing his innocence to’Lord Elphinstonc and to Colonel Durand. 
These protestations Colonel Durand received with the necessary 
cautibn.* He informed the Maharaja that the* Governor-General, 
would doubtless be gratified with His Highness’ proceedings 
after the outbreak ; but he pointed out that Native Chiefs must 
primd facia be held responsible for the conduct of^ their 
tiSoops, and courteously requested the Maharaja to submit 
any observati-pns lie miglit wish to make with regard to 
certain points connected with the insurrection ; particularly with 
regard to his silence during the cannonade of the Residency, 
his retention of mutineers in his service, his supply of carriage 
and provisions to those of the insurgents who had marched 
northwards, and his despatch of guns to tlie rear of the 
Residency before the attack, Holkar replied that the confusion 
during the attatk haeJL been too great ‘to allow of any. com- 
munication being made ; and that the moment he learnt what had 
•happened, he prepared to start for the Residency, but was stopped 
by the news that all was over. With regard to his troops he 
was powerless to punish or control, having no one on whom he 
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could rely, it was true that he had supplied, earriage'and pro- 
visions to the* mutineer^ who marchdd north, but tliey were 
plundering the city, and this was his only chance of getting rid 
of them. As, to the guns they had been sent to Mahesur, south 
of MJjow, in anticipation of disturbances beiow thef Nerbudda, 
and. the smallness of their escort showed that they were not* 
meant for offensive action. * • 

This explanation w.as forwarded to the Supreme Government 
by Colonel Durand with a covering letter which reviewed the 
circumstances in the fairest possible manner. The Agent ob- 
served that before the rising, Holkar had candidly expressed 
mistrust of his troops'; that a marked distinction was to be 
drawn between the Maharaja and his Durbar ; that whatever 
might be thought of the conduct of those about him, there could 
be no doubt of His Highness’ anxiety to separate his own n.ame 
and fame from the guilt of participation in the rising ; and that in 
his case the plea of hel[)lessness was certainly not a mere 
excuse, his only means of saving Indore from the prolonged 
stay of the^revoltcd soldiery being, to find them carriage and 
supplies. As to tlie guns, Colonel Durand observed that there 
liad been no conceal meat about their despatch, and that some 
time before the rising, the Durbar Vakceriiad talked of sending 
> guns to Mahesur. It was added that the Maharaja proposed 
to appoint a commission for tiie trial of the guilty at Indore, 
but that in Colonel Diiranti’s opinion this measure was useless, 
for Holkar could not enfince its sentences, even should they be 
honest, against armed, hiinds who iiad set at dcliaiice alike the 
autliority of their (j\vn sovcieign and that of the .Supreme 
Government.' Peinling the receiiit of orders on this letter, Colo- 
nel Durand conlinued to treat the Maharaja with friendliness, 
but he declined to commit himself to any act which njight 
seem to anticipate the decision of Government as to His Highness' 
priind fade responsibility. To do so wtiuld not only have been 
indiscreet, but it would have been contrary to order^, as tiie 
Governor- General in Council had expressly reserved to hif*iself 
the power of pardoning any individutil guilty of certain crimes, 
and amojig these was the siip[)ly of assistance to mutineers. 

But in the meantime others had not been so judicious. After 
the outbreak at IVfliuw, Captain Hiingerford oftiie Artillery had, 
assumed command of the Fort, apparently in tlie presence of his 
senior officer, Major Cooper of the 23rd. The mutineers had 
retired to Indore unmolested in the dai;kness. In spite of the fact 
that incendiary fires had been blazing in tlic Cantonment from 
sunset until ten o’clock ( 5 n the night of the 1st July, and that a 
rise was momentarily expected, Ilungerford had made no prepa- 
rations for rapid action. When the rise came he was not ready to 
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meet it. ‘The battery turned out eventually, but* too late to do 
any good; Colonel Platf and his Adjutant, Fagan, who went on 
in advancee, were shot* down, and when the guns arrived, there 
was no enemy to be seen. A few round, shot were fired at the 
native line^ oh the chance of somebody being in them, the 
•battery returned to the Fort. Next morning there was not a sepoy 
hi sight,* dead or alive. But it was perfectly clear that if Holkar’s 
troops did •march down to Mhow^ Hungerford could do nothing 
but cling to the walls of the Fort. He had no supports of any 
kind, and his battery was, moreover, immediately crippled by the 
defection of the native drivers and ^ccs. If Hungerford had any 
power, he was in a measure dependent o*n Holkar, who could .at 
.any moment surround the Fort and cut off all supplies. He was, 
of course, absolutely ignorant of all that had passed at Indore, 
of the many suspicious circumstances connected with the. attack 
on the Residency, and of Hplkar's character and conduct. In fact 
he was about in as bad a position as he possibly could be in, to 
pfronounce upon Holkar's loyalty. But, believing himself to be 
threatened by an attack from the Rajah of Indorfi, Captain 
Hungerford addressed His Highness, pointing out that Holkar^s 
interests lay on our side, and expressing his confidence that Hol- 
kar was not blind to th*e fact. It need hardly be said that this was 
iiot a judicious , proceeding. Even if .the Maharaja was disloyah, it * 
was clearly to his advantage to anticipate a deliberate review of ‘ 
the circumstances attending the insuTrection, and to gain an ad- 
vocate with the British Government. He was certain, therefore, 
to respond to the overtures, and the fact that he did so was»no 
proof of his loyalty. But Hungerford did not see the inc^s- 
creetness of committing himself to an opinion which he was not 
qualified to form. Hastily assuming Holkar’s innocence frpm 
Holkar’s behaviour after the outbreak, and relieved from appre- 
hension by the success of hi^ diplomatic effort, .he too*k politi- 
cal, charge ” atul fiom his little corner in Mhow Fort sounded 
forth the Maharaja’s loyalty to Lord Elphinstone at Bonjbay. 
Hetwas joined in this by Lieutenant Hutchinson, a son-in law 
of Sir Robert Hamilton’s,* and himself a political officer, who 
was at the time a. fugitive in Holkar’s hands. I have already 
shown what Colonel Durand was doing in the meanwhile. He 
.was upholding ttie line df fh^ Nerbudda and forcing up Wood- 
burn’s column. But he had not devoted himself to any 
lengthy exposition of his views on the comparatively unimpor- 
. tant question of Holkar’s. loyalty, and the protestations of fhe 
Maharaja backed by the .advocacy of the Mhow officers, were at 
first somewhat ha.stily accepted by Lofd Elphinstone at Bom*- 
bay^and Lord Canning at Calcutta, as proof positive of his in- 
nocence. I have no wish whatever to assert, or to imply, that the 
Maharaja was guilty, or that Colonel Durand continued to think 
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Kim CO. I have already shown how favourably the Acting Agent 
received Hollfar's explanation of his conduct when it was sub- 
mitted. But Holkiir's innocence should not have beeniaken for 
granted wi.thoul careful enquiry. Theje was a very important 
principle*involved, that of the primd facie responsibility of Native 
Chiefs for the acts of their troops, and the dangerous ifalure of the ' 
prec«:leiVt created in Holkar’s case was afterwards fully re- 
cognised. 

From the time that Colonel Duraiid arrived at Mhow w.Uh 
Stuart's column^ the main political difficulty of’the position was 
the disarming of Holkar's troops. The Durbar* could .never 
make up their minds whether they did of did not w^afit the aid 
of the British force. From the very first this vacillation showed, 
itself. While 'ihe column lay at Simrole, waiting far the Artil- 
lery to close up, Holkar's ministers asked wliether help could 
be afforded. Tlicy were, informed that if they wished k, the 
colunmi would march on Indore direct instead of Mhow, But 
their fears had abated as suddenly as they had risen, and the 
answer was that as llic troops u^ere at present quiet, the}^ did not 
require assistance. And so it ever was. When their fears were 
on4hem, urgent cries for help were sent to the Agent at Mhow. 
But when they had to. face the consequences of his advance, 
they drew back and declined his help. •They’ feared that the 
march of the Mhow troops might precipitate the crisisjand they 
shrank from tlie unpopularity attendaat upon measures of* 
punishment, and from the loss of dignity involved in the dis-- 
armin^ of the State troops in the St^tc capital by a British 
force. In this way the disarming of the mutinous regiments 
was deferred from week to week, and from month to month, and 
Colonel Durand, who wished as far as pos'^ible to respect the 
Maharaja's feelifigs, and had strong military reasons for not 
pressing the matter during the rains, so h-ng as thg troops re^ 
mained quiet, exerted no authoritative interference. *How the 
difficulty w'as eventually solved I have already described. 

Such were the main facts, very briefly stated, of Colonel 
Dutand’s political administration in Central India, considared 
with reference to the Holkar State. , 

In July 1859, eighteen moilths after he had left Indore, when 
all the facts had been fully and calmly review^ed, Lord Canning 
wrote a Minute recording the services of certain officers during 
the i^utiny. It contamed the followirig words : — 

I desiie to bring prominently before Ker Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the very important services of the two distinguished men 
‘‘ who have had charge of the affairs of Central India during 
“ that time. ’ . 

The first thanks of the Government are due to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Durand, c.l5., who, at the time of the outbreak, was o.ffi- 
“ ciating as the Agent of the Governor-General. Colonel Durand’s 
conduct was-marked by greaJt foresight and the soundest judg- 
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*^ment as well in military as in civrl matters. He had many 
‘^points to guard, and the trustworthy force at Iris/iisposal was 
“ almost hopelessly small, but by a judicious user of it, and by 
the closest personal supervision of its movements, Colonel Du- 
“ rand- saved our interests in Central India until support could 
“ arrive.” . . • 

Such, after long and mature consideration, was Lord Can mng's 
opinion. But Sir John Kaye^ whose latest work now lies before 
me, takes an altogether different view of Colonel Durand's con- 
duct ; and^ as. Sir John Kaye's works are at present extensively 
read, 1 propose to point out briefly what I venture to think are 
imperfeefrons is his account of the mutiny in Central India.- 
To begin with, it niay be as well to consider the source from 
which he draws his information. In the pref^e to his first 
volume, Sir Jo^^n Kaye mentions that he has obtained “ much 
“valuable matter in elircidation of the history of .the Central 
“ Indian campaign " from Sir Robert Hamilton. It is not alto- 
gether unreasonable to suppose, that he is ifidcbted to the same 
authority fqr more valuable matter in elucidation of the conduct 
and character of the Acting Agent, Colonel Durand. The sup- 
position is.bornc out by the tone in which the historian spemks 
of Sir Robert Hamilton liimself, and the coincidence of his 
views vyith those which Sir Robert Hamilton is known to .have 
held. ‘Novv% Sir Robert Hamilton and Colonel Durand were, 
as Sir John Kat^e justly remarks, exti-emcly dissimilar." 

Tiicy had different characters and different opinions.” There-, 
fore,, it is at least possible that Sir John Kaye has follo.wed a 
somewhat unsafe guide in forming his judgment of Colonel 
Durand's action in Central India. It will be advisable to bear 
that possibility in view in estimating the value of Sir John 
Kaye's criticisms. But to turn to the story itself. In the first 
place it is singularly incomplete. Sir John Kaye ignores alto- 
gether the position of Central India, the objects which the 
Agent had in view, and the difficulties which beset him. He 
discusses Colonel Durand’s conduct almost entirely with refer- 
engr to Holkar and Holkar’s behaviour on the particular obca- 
sion of the Indore outbreak. He describes, with his customary 
eloquence, the attack on the Residency, drives the British 
Representative into outer darkness, and then, making no* men- 
tion whatever of subsec^uent operations, dismisses Sir Henry 
Durand to his doom in the Punjab, with a few final weyds of 
somevvhafinconsistent eulogy. The wliole chapter reads far 
more like an elaborate justification of Holkar, than an attempt' 
to narrate the facts of the mulin^^ in* Central India. But 
doubtless the behaviour of the principal Native Chiefs had 
some bearing on the progress of the revolt, and Sir 
John Kaye may possibly be right in attaching such ex- 
clusive importance to the discussion of Holkar's*. loyalty. His 
view of the insurrection at Indore may be stated in a few 
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words. Jiolkai; was thoroughly true to the British Government ” 
and ‘from first to last did his duty boldly and well. Colonel 
Durand unfortunately was not capable of grasping this fact. He 
had an antipatfiy for Hollar from the first. • He was not 
tolerant.** He expected a Mahratta Chief to be “ leal as a 
Percy fer a Campbell.'* He ** wanted imagination and could 
not orientalise himself.” He was inclined to “ leap hastily to 
conclusions/* On the ist of July, whenHolkars troops attacked 
the Residency, he leaped hastily to the conclusion that Holkar 
was faithless, simply because Holkar was as much “ bewildered ** 
as himself, and had not sent any message during the cannonade. 
Thus easily convinced of Holkar’s disloyalty, Colonel Dursind 
fled without g^^od cause from Indore/* and disappeared into 
space ; leaving his political function to be assumed, and the 
British Government to be saved/* by a stout-hear\ed Artillery- 
man at Mhow, who, if Colonel Durand had only held on “ a 
few hours *’ longer, would have rattled up with his battery, dis- 
sipated the enemy, and crushed the revolt. Afterwards- as this 
“ precipitate retreat ** could only be justified by proving the 
consummate treachery of Holkar,*^ Colonel Durand laid himself 
out to prove it. He did not -succeed. But his influence was 
sufficient to keep Holkar ever “ more or less a suspect,*' and to 
prevent his obtaining, what he most coveted, the grant of a 
territorial reward. “ There can be no question that Holkar wa« 
sacrificed td the justification of Durand.** 

Such are Sir John Kaye's views. Now this line of reasojiing 
is based throughout' on what seems to me a patent fallacy ; 
that the retreat from Indore was made in consequence of 
pdfitical considerations. Sir John Kaye states the case as 
follows : — “ Durand, . . . hastily condemned Holkar, and b^ his 
“ fliglit from Indore brought -matters to this issue, that either the 
“ Maliaraja was a traitor or that the Brifish Agent had fled with*- 
“ out good cause fiona Indore.” If I were disposed or obliged to 
accept this issue, I should be able to do so with a certain amount 
of eficourag^ment'from Sir John Kaye himself. J might remind 
him of his own words used with regard to Sindia : “ It was^^iot 
to be expected that being a man^and a Mahratta^ he should 
“ not, when assailed by the fierce temptation, sometimes have 
wavered in his allegiance, and for a little while yielded inward- 
“ ly to the allurements that bqset him. * Perhaps, indeed, there 
was 'not a Native Chief in India, who was not sometimes 
minded to wait and watch at the outset of the great convul- 
" sion." Holkar also was a man and a Mahratta. and if he 
waited and watched while his gun% were cannonading the 
Residency, he was not thoroughly true to the British Govern- 
rftent,'* But in point of fact Sir John Kaye's issue is altogether 
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beside the mark. He has failed to see that Colonel Durand’s 
retreat from the Residency, and Colonel Durand'S treatment of 
Holkar, were two entirely separate and distinct matters. If Colo- 
nel Durand fled from Indore without good cause, he •tarnished 
•his honour as a soldier. If he misjudged or maligned Holkar, he 
.was a bad political officer or a. dishonest man. But to mix up 
the two considerations is Vvholly illogical. The retreat from the 
Residency was a purely military operation to be justified or 
condemned solely on military grounds. No one seems to have 
■realised more clearly, than Sir John Kaye, the fact that Holkar 
was entirely powerless : that he neither had nor pretended to 
have the smallest remnant of control when his troops rose. 
One of the leaders of the insurgents was .a Du rba^r officer, named 
Saadut Khan, who was hanged two years ago for his share in 
that day's work. . The evidence given at this man's trial shows 
clearly enough what the Maharaja's power was.‘ His troops 
turned out as one man. Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery came 
pouring .up in a mass, all equally eager to join in the slaughter 
of the English. As the Durbar Vakeel afterwards told Colonel 
Durand, ‘with the view of justifying his master, “ the lines were 
empty.” For three days after the attack Holkar could not even 
biiry the dead. Until the 4th of July, when the Maharaja fifst 
visited the Residency, the bodies of the men and women 
qiurdered by his Cavalry lay about his city of Indore. Accord- 
ing to Sir John Kaye the Maharaja was himself subjected to 
insolence and threats. This being the case, what conceivable 
difference could it have made, if, when Colonel Durand saw the 
whole of Holkar’s troops surging up to the Residency, he had 
been' absolutely confident of the personal loyalty of Holkar 
himself? He “ fled,” not from Holkar, but from Holkar's guns 
and sabres and muskets. An inklipg of the distinction seems to 
dawn upon Sir John Kaye's mind when he writes : “ But admit- 
ting that the sudden rdtreat was justifiable, or even commend- 
^^able, I can see nothing to justify the after-treatment of Holkar 
by the Acting Resident at Indore.” It need hardly be pointed 
out that the possibility of such an admission, coupled with the 
assertion of the Maharaja's innocence, is wholly incompatible 
with the issue staled above — ^‘Either the Maharaja was a traitor, 
^‘or the British Agent fled without good cause from Indore,” I 
propose, therefore, to treat the two matters as they ought to be 
treated, separately : to show first that the “ sudden retreat '' was 
in fact not only justifiable, but commendable and necessary ; 
and, secondly, that the after-treatment of Holkar by the Act- 
ing Resident at Indore,” was equally capable of beiqg’justified. 

First, as regards the retf'eat. Sir John Kaye contends that it was 
** precipitate” and groundless; that Colonel Durand ought to hate 
held on “a few hours” longer; that if he had done so, the Maharaja 
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would hiwe had time to declare himself on our side,” the 
European ' battery, would have come up, the revolt at Indore 
would most probably have been suppressed, ” and there 
would have been no combination of Holkar's troops with the 
Mhow ^mutineers.” It will not, I think, be necessary to delay 
long over this matter. "As I have already shown, Colonel 
Durand's fighting men consisted of fourteen gunners and five 
Sikh troopers of the Bhopal Contingent Cavalry : besides these, 
he had 270 Bheels, who could not be induced to discharge their 
pieces even from the Residency windows ; 150 troopers, who 

could not be formed ; and ngarly 500 Contingent Infantry, who 
were threatening to shoot their officers. With tin's force he held 
his ground for ^icarly two hours, and retreated only when the 
last show of strength was about to be taken from him by the 
flight of the Cavalry ; when Jhe attack, at first hesitating and 
tentative, •had become oi^aiiiscd and overwhelming, and he 
'found, surging up to surround the Residency, of Holkai^s 

troops, consisting of 1,400 CavJry, 2,000 In faiitry,'*' and fiaiu 25 
to 30 guns, besides any amount of armed rabble from the city. 

But Sir John Kaye's contention is that Colonel Durand ought 
to have held on notwithstanding dniil the arrival of the Euro- 
pean battery from Mhow. Now there are several circumstances 
which ‘militate* against this view. In the first place, even sup- 
posing that the call for help had safely reached^ Mhow, which 
was doubtful, the probability was that llungcrford would be un- 
able to obey it. From first to last Mhow had been the point 
from which danger was apprehended. As Sir John Kaye him- 
sclf^remarks : ** It is scarcely to be doubted that the sepoys of 
^^our own regiments at Mhow contammated Holkar’s troops at* 
Indore. ” Tills was precisely Colonel Durand's view, rfnd the 
•natural conclusion was that the rising was a concerted one ; that 
Hungerford was hard at work on his own account, if not already 
overwhelmed by the rush of an Jnfantry regiment and a wing of 
Cavalry upon his unsupported battery. That this apprehension 
was hbt altogether unfounded was afterwards shown. In a letter 
written in January 1S58, certainly with no view of justifying 
Colonel Durand, Sir Robert Hahiilton gives a lucid account of 
the progress of disaffection at Indore, After describing “bow 
the Durbar troops became associated v^ith the Contingents and 
the mutineers at Mhow,” Sir Robert goes on as follows : “ This 
“ was the position of the Indore plotters when news came of the 

‘‘ Neemuch rising. About that time a detachment had come 

__ — ‘ ' — — ^ 1 — 

* They were alterwards computed^ higher figure. But I choose the low- 
by the Indore Durbar itself and by ' est estimate, 
others, themselves soldiers, at a far 
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from Mhow for treasure, and it seems to have ^ee% arranged 
** that the morning of the ist of July should be- the d-ay on which 

the Mhow and Indore troops should simultaneously rise. To 

test the sincerity of Holkar’s troops, it was decided that they 
’ should commence early at eight o’clock on the morning of the 
“ 1st. At the time appointed, Buns Gopal, with the men of the 

Maharaja and Bujrung Paltans, with their guns, commenced the 

attack.^’ So Colonel Durand can hardly be blamed for supposing 
that help from Mhow was very doubtful. As a* fact the treacher- 
ous Regulars waited to see the result of their machinations before 
conimitting themselves ; and Hungerford was able to obey 
orders. But it was impossible to count on this, and after Holkar’s 
troops had begun to cut off the retreat, there was no time left to 
wait and see. 

Supposing, however, that Colonel Durand had resolved to 
await the battery, and stake all on* thq, chance of its arjival, what 
would have been his position ? Hungerford could hardly come* 
up before one o’clock. How was the defence to be maintained 
for two hours and a half against tl>e increasing masses of the 
enemy? If Holkar’s troops had consisted of Cavalry and In- 
fantry only, the thing might perhaps have been done. Could it 
possibly have been done against an overwhelming force of Artil- 
lery ? It afterwards transpired that Hungerford left Mhow at a 
slow trot, and never mended his pace. He would not have been 
at Indore at thi^ rate until four o’clock in the afternoon. Mean- 
while for more than five hours Holkar’s numerous guns, choosing 
their own positioQ and getting their range with perfect impunity, 
would have been pouring a concentrated fire on the Residency 
Hbuilding, and a rush on the part of the mutinous Contingent,- or 
Holkar’s swarming Infantry, would at any moment have over- 
whelmed the fourteen faithful gunners, and put an end to the ‘ 
defence. But even supposing that the Residency had still been 
standing and occupied when Hungerford’s leisurely advance was 
• completed ; supposing that his unsupported guns had been able * 
to. burst through the attacking force and reach the little gamison : 
wh^at could ^hey have done beyond helping to cover a perilous 
retreat ? With all Sir John Kaye’s esprit de corps, he surely can- 
not maintain that one European battery, with the aid of 270 
Bhecls, who declined to^discharge their muskets, and perhaps 30 
‘European officers and *^native gunners, could have attacked and 
defeated a force numbering, at the lowest computation, some 
3,500 Cavalry and Infantry with a large superiority in guns, not 
to speak of thef Contingent troops and the swarrning city rabble. 

At pages 344 and 345 of his booJ<, after stating his views on the 
subject. Sir John Kaye quotes, what purports to be Colonel 
Durand’s.^* answer,” This is a letter to Lord Canning’s Private 
Secretary in which Colonel Durand animadverts on certain incor- 
rect statements published by the Friend of India, After stating 
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that the oall f®r help reached Mliow at a quarter tq ten, and des- 
cribing the slowness of Hungerfprd*s advance, Colonel Durand 
says : “ It^would have .been four P. M. at least before he reached 
• the Residency, for they did not canter out. I retired frorti the 
“ Residency after a two hours* cannonajile about half-past ten.” 
Upon \his Sir John Kaye/ abruptly breaking short Colonel Du- 
rand*s answer,** proceeds to noiake the following point : “ That 
is three-quarters of an hour after the call for the battery 
reached Mhovi^, Now the battery could not have been equipped, 
^‘mounted, and brought down to Indore at full gallop in three- 
** quarters of an hour. So it is clear that Colonel Durand did not 
“ awgk even the pos«ibiIity of an arrival under the most favour- 
'‘ablc circumst£fnces of Hungerford and his battery.** Sir john 
Kaye\s argument would have been fairer if he had allowed 
Colonel Durand to finish his sentence. It runs as follows : “ As 
^‘none of our men would fight, except the two BhopaJ guns, the 
“ support of our guns and the defence of the Residency for five 
''and a half hours would, had I tried to hold it longer, have 
"depended upon fhe officers and European non-commissioned 
" officers present, in all, telegraphic signallers included, from 
"sixteen to twenty in number.** Colonel Durand*s ‘ answer ** 
was not that lie awaited the battery and that it did not come, 
but that he knew it could. not arrive before one o’clock if it arriv- 
ed at all ; that, as a fact, it would not have arrived before four ; 
that he had little chance of holding tlie Residency even up to 
the earlier hour ; and that he* must certainly, as it turned out, 
have been overwhelmed if he had attempted to do so,* It is to 
Jpe observed that Colonel Travers, commanding the troops, who 
earned his Victoria C^'o^s among Holkar’s gunners, never 
hinted at the possibility of prolonging the defence. Yet *it 
was undoubtedly his duty to do so if he thought the retreat 
premature. The question was .a purely military one. 

Further comment with regard to the retreat itself vfould be 
superfluous. Before passing on, however, to the political ques- 
tion, there is one morepqint in Sir John -Kay e*s narrative which 
requires notice. On page 334 of his book, Sir John Kaye des- 
cribes how Ilungerfbrd’s advance was stopped midway by the 
arrival of a trooper of the Bhopal Cavalry .who brought the 
news that Colonel Durand had evacuated tjie Residency. 

" The trooper added that Colonel Durand had not gone to 
" .Mhow because the cantonn^ent was in Holkar*s dominion, and 
" an attack on our cantonments was meditated in the course 
" of the night.’* This sentence is calculated to leave a wrong 
impression on the mind of the reader. Colonel Dui'and’s manu- 
script memorandum., to which Sir John Kaye refers, shows 
clearly that the retreating force was not diverted frora Mhow 
by the reasons here giiiien. As I have ‘already noticed Colonel 
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Durand did^ in fact/order a retreat in that direction, but was 
unable to carry it out, because.his troops refused to obey orders. 

To turn now to the political aspect of the question.! Sir Jqhn 
Kaye can see nothing to justify the after-treatment of Holkar 
by* the Acting Resident at Indore. Now I have no intention 
whatever of entering- upon a discussion of Holkar's loyalty. 
There is happily no necessity far doingf so. The justification 
of.Colonel Durand's after-treatment of Holkar depends, not 
upon the proof of Holkar's bad faith, but upon the fact that 
that treatment itself was never harsh or hostile. To begin with : 
Colonel Durand certainly imagined that Holkar had thrown 
in his lot against us. But I have already Enumerated some of 
the many circumstances which led him to entertain this beHef, 
and I have shown that directly Holkar endeavoured to explain 
those circumstances', Colonel Durand wrote most fairly, and, in- 
deed, favourably reviewing the Maharaja's excuses for his con- 
duct. Nothing surely can be less inimical or indicative of the 
antipathy " which Sir John Kaye most unjustly attributes to 
Colonel Durand, than the tone of the letter suready quoted. If, 
after writing that letter, Colonel Durand still entertained a doubt 
as to the Maharaja's fidek‘t3^ and I am far from .asserting that 
he did so, that doubt certainly amounted to nothing more 
than this : that at the beginning of the outbreak Holkar was 
playing, a waiting gamq. Considering that Sir John Kaye 
himself expresses the same doubt with regard to all the Native 
Chiefs in IiTdia, he is hardly justified in blaming Colonel* Durand 
fgr expressing it, if he did so, with regard to one. Nor is it 
reasonable to attribute to Colonel Durand's influence the refusaV 
of a territorial reward. Holkar had * a steady advocate . in 
Sir Robert Hamilton, arfd he had perfectly impartial judges. 
Men like Lord Canning and Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
were surely* capable of forming their own opinions. No 
misrepresentations on Colonel Durand's part would have k«pt 
Holkar out of his due. And it must be remembered that the 
rqjusal of a territorial feward is not necessarily equivalent to 
an imputation of disloyalty. It was confessedly in 1857 Ibe 
Maharaja’s misfortune to be powerless. He was not, therefore^ 
in a position to render any conspicuous active service to the 
British Government. This fact is surely sufficient in itself to 
account for the withholding of a grant of territory. Indeed, 
the honours’subsequently be.stowed upon, the Maharaja and 
the consideration iiivaiiably shown to him by the Government 
of India, do not seem consistent with* the possibility of his 
being a suspect." They are certainly inconsistent with the 
statement that the Maharaja was ^'sacrificed" to the justifi- 
cation of another. 

I have already referred in. passing to Sir J.ohii Kaye’s ac- 
count of what happened at InjJore and Mhow immediately after 
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Colonel Durand ' had been driven out of the Residency. But 
that account is so calculated to mislead, that it will bq necessary 
to notice it a little more in detail. On page 336, of Sir 

John Kaye’s book,. will be found a vivid description . of the be- 
haviour of Captain Hungerford after the outbreak. The writer 
tells how that officer wrote to Holkar expressing fiis disbelief in 
the story of the Maharaja’s disloyalty ; how h6 was satisfied and 
assured by the Maharajahs answer^; how he proceeded to Jake 
•upon himself the diplomatic as well as the military control of 
affairs ; to prepare himsplf for a month’s siege at Mhow ; to 
establish himself as representative of the Governor-General in 
Holkar’s dominion,” and to open a correspondence with Lord 
Elphinstonc in J3ombay. The description winds up with the 
following sentences : I le Glid what he had no right to do,’ 

and he was afterwards severely rebuked by Durand. But His- 
tory, 'rising above all official formalities, must pronounce that 
the mCn who did what they had no right to do, were those who 
‘'saved the British Government in India.” Now 1 have no wish 
to say anything against Captain Hungerford’s reputation . as a 
military officer. He afterwards did good service with the Mhow 
column in VVestern Malyva, and Colonel Durand spoke in his 
favour for brevet rank. But before this, he certainly did nothing 
to merit the extravagant laudation bestowed upon him by 
^ History.” He was not strong before the outbreak when a rise 
of the Mhow troops was expected. He was not ready during 
the outbreak cither in the morning or the evening of the ist July. 
And he was injudicious after the outbreak. If the actual facts 
of the. case be extracted from Sir John Kaye’s glowing pages, 
they •seem to amount to this : that Captain Hungerford’s con- 
tribution towards the salvation of India consisted in firing a few 
rounds of gia[)e through the darkness at nothing in particular ; 
in'holding* for a month a fort which was never threatened ; and 
in writing a scries of letters to, and, about, a suspected Native 
Chief,- of whose loyalty he was in no position to judge. 

A* little further on Sir John Kaye proceeds to describe how 
Lieutenant Hutchinson was driven out of BhopJwur by the 
Amjhcra mutineers and was reported a* prisoner ; how Captain 
Hungerford “ promptly took upon himself the political responsi- 
bility” of allowing Holkar to rescue the party ; and how Lieute- 
nant Hutchinson “had such implicit colifidence in .Holhar’s 
friendship” that he did not hesitate to place himself “ under the 
protection of his troops.” “ A*ny thus,” as Sir John Kaye re- . 
mafks, J' was Hungerford * relieved from the political responsi- 
“ bilily which he had undertaken with so njuch promptitude and 
'“acquitted himself of with so much address.” Thus the Artil- 
leryman, who, unable to stir out of Mhow, and ignorant of Hol- 
kar’s conduct before the rising, had “ established hims^elf as re- 
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presentative of the Governor-General^ in Holkar’s dominion/’ 
handed over the charge to an equally ignorant political assistant 
who was a fugitive under the protection of Hoikar s troops/’ 
It would be rather interesting to know what these gentlemen 
would have dojie if, while they were acquitting themselves so 
entirely to their own and Holkar’s satisfaction, the mafi whom 
they were endeavouring to. supplant had* let the barrier of the* 
Nerbudda drop behind them and allowed Wbodburn to march 
off to Nagpore. 

There is one more question taken* up by Sir John Kaye 
which requires a passing notice. He refers to Colonel Du- 
rand’s ** argument, persistently repeated, that a native prince 
is responsible for the conduct of his troops and he Cites 
the case of Dhar to show how “impolitic and unjust ’’such 
an argument was. Now, in point of fact, what Colonel Durand 
persistently argued, was the necessity , of holding native chiefs 
primd facie responsible, which is something widely different. 
A loyal chief could easily produce evidence to rebut the presump- 
tion in his own case, Holkar himself, for example, produced 
such evidence, and it was immediately received with favour by 
Colonel Durand. But the presumption in itself is surely a 
reasonable one. The nominal Government of a State must be 
primd facie responsible for the acts of its troops. The distinctioi\ 
between the view attributed to Colonel Durand by Sir John Kaye, 
and the view Colonel Durand actually held, is brought out by the 
very case cited, that of Dhar. Colonel Durand urged the seques- 
tration of the State, not simply on the ground that the f)har 
Durbar was responsible for the excesses of its mercenary troops, 
but because the Durbar had, as a fact, thrown in its lot with the 
mutinous soldiery and encouraged rebellion against the British 
power. The case has already been the subject ofmuchjdiscussiqn. 
As Sir John Kaye has thought fit to bring it up again, it may be 
as well to supplement his account by a short statement 
of the facts. Just after the news of the Meerut and Delhi 
tjVagedies re^hed Central India, the Dhar Rajah died. Hd iiad 
adopted his younger brother, Anurid Rao Puar, then about thir- 
teen years of age. The boy was acknowledged as Rajah, and chose 
for his Dewan or minister one Ramchunder Bapojee, who had a 
thorough knowledge 0/ English, had associated much with English 
officers, and was supposed to bein favourof ourinterests. Contrary 
to the well-known and repeated ip^ructions of the British Govern- 
ment, this man commenced his career by enlisting large numbers of 
foreign mercenaries^ As soon as ihh news of the Indote gsing 
reached Dhar, a party (>f these mercenaries, joining with those of the 
Rajah of Amjhera, plundered the stations of Bhopawur and Sirdar- 
pore; and burned the hospitals over the heads of the sick and 
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wounde 4 . Returning to Dhar with their plunder, they were met 
and honourably entertained by the young Rajah's uncle ; and on 
the 31st of August tliey were in possession of the Fort, Six 
weeks later, Captain Hutchinson, the Political Agent, reported 
that there was strong reason to believe that the Rajah's mother 
and uncle and other members of the Durbar were tjie instigators 
of the rebellion. The Durbar Agent gave him no trustworthy 
information, and had purposely deceived him on the nature of 
the DurbaPs negotiations with the mutinous mercenaries, and 
the number of such men who had been enlisted. And the 
Durbar had received, with attention and civility, emissaries from 
Mundesore, which .was the centre of the Mussulman rising. On 
receipt of this intelligence* Colonel Durand dismissed the Dhar 
Agent who was iw attendance upon him, with a message to the 
Durbar that they would be held responsible for what occurred. 
Then followed the march upon Dhar, and the occupation of the 
Fort After the capture, Colonel Durand ordered the Fort to be 
demolished, tlie St itc to be attached, pending the orders of 
Government, and charges to be prepared agaiirst the leaders 
atid instigators of the rebellion. Consideration was to be shown 
to the Rajah on account of his youth, and to the Ranee on 
account of her sex. But the Dewan Ramchuuder Bapojee, the 
Rajah’s uncle, Bhcem Rao Bhonsla and others, were cairied pri- 
soners to Mhow, and were to be tried for their lives. Shortly 
afterwards Sir Robert Hamilton returned from England and 
rgsumed charge of his office as Agent of the Governor-General. 
To his negligence is attributable the escape of these men from 
the punishment tliey had merited. They were never brought to 
trial ; beyond a summary and unofficial enquiry nothing was 
done t and on the 29th November 1858, without the knowledge 
of the Supreme Government, and in spite of the orders issued 
f(#r their trial, of which Government had approved, they were 
permitted quietly to return to Dhar. 

Three years later, when Sir Robert Hamilton had been 
relieved by the late Sir Richmond Shakespear, this neglect of 
orders was brought to. light. Government could not theij, oj 
course, press any charges against the Durbar, and if it had de- 
sired to do so, there was little chance of eVidence being procured, 
the record of the summary enquiry made in 1858 had been lost. 

But the complicity of the Durbar in the^ rebellion was never 
questioned by any one in India, not even by Sir R. Hamilton, 
the champion of Dliar, till the 5th July 1858. It fell to Sir 
R. Hamilton to carry out the first orders for confiscation, and in 
doing so he did not hesitate to describe the Durbar as * ungrate- 
ful and unfaithful.’ and to declare that the treaty with the 
Dhar State has been completely abrogated by the act of that 
Durbar.' It may be noticed that the offence of Dhar was 

£ 
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precisely the same as that of Amjhera. The troops of botfi States 
conjointly plundered Bhopawur and Sirdarpore« The Rajah of 
Amjhera was hanged, and his territory incorporated with Sin- 
dia's dominions. No one has ever questioned the justice of his 
.fate. 

Such, as I have seen them publicly stated, were the facts of 
the Dhar case, which Sir John Kaye quotes- as an exponent of 
Colonel Durand's mischievous views upon the responsibility of 
native princes. The action of the Home Government is well 
known. The despatch of the Court of Directors, cited by Sir 
John Kaye, which prevented the*' unjust and impolitic ’* seques- 
tration of the principality, was based on imperfect information. 
When the facts of the case were more, fully reported in Lord 
Canning's letter of the 6th December 1859, ‘after personal en- 
quiry during his great progress through the Upper Provinces, 
which clearly established the complicity of the Dhar Durbar in* 
the rebellion,’ the Home Government entirely concurred in the 
justice of the confiscation, but from . ‘ merciful considera- 
tion * to the youth and apparent innocence of the young 
Rajah himself, decided to forego the extreme penalty. An 
outlying portion of the State was, however, sequestrated and 
handed over to the Begum’ of Bhopal, as a reward for her faith- 
ful services, Her Majesty’s Government being of opinion that it 
was not right nor expedient that the principality of Dhar 
“should wholly escape all penalties for the misconduct of those 
“ who directed its counsels and forces during the late events.” , 

It would be impossible for me to notice here the many other 
defective or erroneous statements advanced by Sir John Kaye 
in this short chapter of his history : that Lord Elphinstone, 

“ with all the facts before him," condemned Colonel Durand's 
retreat from Indore : that Colonel Durand had an " antipathy " 
for Holkar, and so on. As a fact, all Lord Elphinstone appears 
to have done, was to write a few days after the in surrection, and 
assert Holkar’s innocence on th.e strength of the reports received 
from the officers at Mhow. This was no slur on Colonel Durand, 
^ Lord Elphinstone afterwards proved by personal assurai'>ces. I 
have already pointed out that Holkar's justification was not 
in the smallest degree inconsistent with that of the Acting 
Agent. As to the alleged “ antipathy " Colonel Durand had been 
under three months at ^Indore when the troops rose, and had seen 
Holkar only twice. But it would be useless to notice every point 
of this kind, Nor would it serve any practical purpose to criticise 
Sir John Kaye's general imputations on Colonel Durand's charac- 
ter as a political officer, his intolerance and his want of considera- 
tion for the dovvn-tro«?dcn native princes and chiefs of India.*’ 
Certain it is that I have received no warmer tributes to my father's 
memory than from some of these very princes and chieft. How- 
ever, this is a question which I have no wish to discuss. As I have 
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before observed Sir John Kaye draws a marked contrast be» 
tween Colonel t)urand and Sir Robert Hamilton. He says the 
two men were ‘‘ extremely dissimilar that they had ‘^different 
characters and different opinions.” No one who knew them 
both will be likely to dispute the assertion. For the rest 
every rrwin has a right to his own opinion. Sir John Kaye 
believes that Sir Robert Hamilton's views were altogether right, 
and Colonel Durand's altogether wrong. In his case the belief 
is not incomprehensible. It arises partly from personal friend- 
ship for Sir Robert Hamilton, and partly from the fervour with 
which he has espoused the predominant theory ” that all our 
troubles came upon us because we were too English.” Colonel 
Durand could yot orientalise himself.” Therefore he was a 
bad political officer. 

The peculiar tone of Sir John Kaye's narrative is doubtless 
due to the same causes. Where he is not writing about any- 
thing connected with Sir Robert Hamilton, or the defects of 
our national character, he can be just and even generous to 
the memory of Colonel Durand. But where Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton and the predominant theory arc concerned, he can be 
neither the one nor the other. Fired by an enthusiastic desire 
to right what he conceives to be Holkar's wrongs, and imagining, 
without reason, that the justification of Holkar implies the 
condemnation of Colonel Durand, he allows himself to be 
carried away into a good deal of inconsistency and bad taste. 
He accuses a man brave in battle ” of making a groundless 
and precipitate retreat, and a “ high-minded conscientious 
English gentleman ” of justifying an act of poltroonery by a 
systematic course of misrepresentation. The accusation is 
not, on the face of it, a probable one. How far it is borne out 
by facts I must leave others to judge. 


H. M. Durand. 



LORD MAYO, FOURTH VICEROY OF INDIA. 

A Life of the Earl of Mayo^ Fourth Viceroy of India, By W. 
W. Hunter, ba., ll.d., of Her Majesty*s Bengal 
Civil Service. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1875. 

I T seems but yesterday that the largest company of Europeans 
that ever gathered together at an Indian funeral, follovi^ed 
•with slow steps, the gun-carriage which bore the body of Lord 
Mayo from Chdndpal Ghit to Government House, Calcutta. 
But though the memorjr of tliat day remains — and must ever 
remain — Afresh in the mind of every one who formed part of 
the sad procession, the sands of time have not ceased to run, 
and four Februarys have passed since the Daphne carried the 
remains of the assassinated Viceroy to the land of his birth — 
their last resting-place. These years have beeuAvell occupied 
by Dr. Hunter in collecting, arranging, and condensing the mate- 
rials for the biography which is now before us. The work has been 
looked for with an interest very rarely excited by the announce- 
ment of a forthcoming Indian book. And this for three reasons : 
In the first place, no Indian Viceroy ever made for himself so 
many personal friends ; and by each of these the appearance 
of this biograi)hy has been eagerly expected. Then the some- 
what unreasonable outcry made by tlie Press, both of England 
and India, against Lord Mayo's appointment to the Viceroyalty ; 
the rapid revulsion of feeling in his favour as he gradually be- 
came better known ; and the cruelty of the fate' by which his 
career was so suddenly ended ; — all combined to make the 
public, both at Home and in India, look with more than ordi- 
nary interest for a review of the life and work of a man who 
had so ably filled one of the most honourable and important, 
as well as one of the most difficult and responsible posts to 
which an English Statesman can aspire. And, finally, literary 
men, both in England and in this country, looked forward, with 
(fonsiderable interest and curiosity, to the appearance of a 
biographical work by an author who had earned his brilliant 
reputation in an entirely different department of the field of 
letters. 

We may at once say that the book is in every way a success, 
and that it forms a permanent and very valuable addition to the 
standard literature of India. Lord Mayo's numerous personal 
friends will find in the work mijfch that will deeply interest them, 
and some things which, will surprise those of them who did not 
know him thoroughly. By the larger body of his admirers, who 
did not personally know him, the book will be read with gratifi- 
cation, as showing on wliat good grounds their admiration of his 
character rests. And we venture to say that no political opponent 
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of Lord Mayt>, no one in India or England, who disagreed or 
disagrees with any part of his policy as Viceroy, will close this 
biography without feeling that India was governed from 1869 to 
1872 by one of the most conscientious, high-minded, able and 
genial men, who ever occupied the Viceregal seat. To the gen- 
eral reader, Dr. Hunter's book will be full of interest. It may 
without flattery be said of the author, nihil quod taiigit non 
ornat ; and we only hope that his success in this new direction 
will not seduce him from the field in which he earned his early 
laurels. The readers of the charming Annals of Rural Bengal 
and Orissa, will recognize in many places throughout the two 
luxurious volumes now before us, the delicate touches which 
they have learrfed to look for and like, and will join with us in 
the hope we have just expressed. 

Dr. Hunter’s first chapter is devoted to an account of the 
early years of his hero. No life of a descendant of one of the 
oldest and most prominent Irish families, would have been com- 
plete without some account of the ancestors from whom he 
sprang, and Lord Mayo’s biographer accordingly carries us 
back, with the help of the heralds, to the time of Charlemagne 
and William the Conqueror, with whom the noble family of the 
de Burghs was closely connected by marriage : ^ The de Burgh 
of 1066 fouglit by the side of his half-brother William, at 
Hastings, and received, as his share of .the spoil, the Earldom of 
Cornwall with 793 manors.' From him Dr. Hunter briefly 
traces the descent to the present Earls of Mayo ; and the re- 
trospect proves distinctly enough that the family was a highly 
respectable one, and had a very decent number of ancestors, who 
were hanged or otherwise violently put to death. There was 
also a certain Mistress Graine-ni-Mhaile (pronounced, of course, 

► by the English, * Granny O’Malley') in the family — mother, 
indeed, of the first Viscount, — who must, according to all 
accounts, have been a lady of singularly advanced views, having 
a portable husband, three galleys, and two hundred buccaneers, 
and being consequently in those days, as Dr, Hunter justly Re- 
marks, ‘ a person to be cultivated.’ The genealogical sketch is 
judiciously brief, and Dr. Hunter's readers will readily Acquit 
.him of * an idle love of genealogy,’ for which interesting but 
perhaps somewhat frivolous study, wc must ourselves confess 
to a certain fondness, 

Richard Southwell Bourke, Sixth Earl of Mayo, was born at 
Dublin on the 21st February 1822. His early years were spent 
at Hayes, the house of his father, about 22 miles from the Irish 
capital. The pages in which his biographer describes the family- 
circle and the doings at Hayes, are, to our thinking, among the 
best in the book. The boy is the father of the man. No truer 
word was ever written, and we have therefore read with the 
greatest interest this charmingly^ritten account of Lord Mayo’s 
early life, He was as wild and mischievous as other boys, and 
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had no pretensions to being a genius. ‘ He, rejoiced in a 
long succession of dogs and ponies : and especially affected the 
carpenter^s shop and a certain cow-shed, where each member of 
the family had an animal of some kind which was his very 
own. Richard passed through all the usual phases of a boy's 
life, and took his place with proper pride as eldest son. fitted 
up ‘ a small Blue-beard closet * as a museum, and worked therein 
with a lathe. He played cricket, swam, shot, rode, and gener- 
ally lived a thoroughly healthy outdoor life under the auspices 
of his father, of whom a most pleasant picture is given, and 
who was his children's companion and friend as long as he 
lived. Richard was blessed with a mother, whose ‘ figure stands 
out from among the robust open-air group at Hayes, as some- 
thing of a paler and more spiritual type than the warm colour- 
ing of the life around her.* She was filled with an overwhelm- 
ing love for her children and exercised a highly beneficial 
influence over them all. “ Long after we were out in the world, ** 
writes one of her sons, we used to restort to her when in 
doubt or difficulty. Not so much for advice, which she was 
chary of giving ; but for an interchange of opinion upon a 
step to be taken or avoided, which might make our course more 
clear, or our resolution more strong." Richard, we have said, 
was no genius, but what he did read he understood ; he was 
fond of history and natural science, and, when thirteen years 
old, gave a lecture on astronomy to the servants and farm 
people whom he had collected in the Hall. At a still earlier 
age he wrote a series of sermons and ‘a preface to the Holy 
Bible,' in which ‘ he gives an historical introduction to each of 
the books of the Old Testament as far as the Psalms, with 
notices of their authors and contents.* His parents were both 
exceedingly pious people, and at this time and ‘ for several ^ 
years, the future world filled his imagination.’ “ On one occa- 
sion,” writes his tutor, he had for some d|ays been busily em- 
ployed all by himself in making a little secluded arbour in a 
clgmp of trees, a very retired spot, concealed from vie^ and 
not easily found. When I asked him what it was for, he an- 
swered * It will be a quiet place for me to pray in, and I mean it 
for that.*” Of course he wrote verses, principally addressed to 
his sister, regarding which his biographer says : ^ They arc good 
of their kind, with nottiing about the Muses in them, but a 
great deal of natural affection, and some . gracefully turned 
thoughts.* At fifteen, he left home for the first time, to visit 
a relative, Then he had a two months" cruise in a yacht In 
1838, when he was 16, his mother fearing, ‘ lest the home-breed- 
ing of her sons should place them at a disadvantage on their 
entry into life,’ brought about a migration of the whole 
family to the continent of Europe. Iri Paris he learnt French 
and dancing. In Switzerland he climbed mountains, and 
went long walking excursioift. At Plorencc he took singing 
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lessoifs, and at Rome, Naples, Venice and Verona, he spent days 
in the galleries? — ' the mother, now as ever, leading him on in all 
noble culture/ At this time, too, he entered into the world, 
went to balls, and, of course, fell in love. ‘ This he did with 
characteristic vigour, ending in a heart-broken parting, which 
was, however, happily-mitigated by a more than usually copious 
flow ofVerse, among which certain lines on Juliet^s tomb almost 
deserve to live/ After spending two years in this way abroad, 
he returned to England in 1840, and in that year obtained a 
Captain's commission in the Kildare Militia. The following 
year he entered Trinity College, Dublin, and after the usual 
course took ‘ an uneventful degree.’ In 1843 he came of age. 

About this time Mr. Richard Bourke spent a considerable 
portion of his time in London and saw a good deal of society 
there. He is thus described : ‘A very young man with a fine 
bearing ; one of the best waltzers in town, and a great deal 
made of/ The summer of 1845, he spent in Russia, and, on his 
return, he published an account of his visit in two volumes ;• ‘ a 
very fair specimen/ says his biographer, ‘ of a young man’s tra- 
vels, modestly written, full of eye-sight, and not overlaid with 
general reflections.’ We must quote one passage only from this 
work. The author describes the horrible punishment of the 
execution by the knout of the serf who shot Trince Gargarin, 
and adds: — '‘This man was a criminal, guilty of a heinous 
crime ; but it is on all sides agreed that the punishment of death 
is, and ought to be considered as an example to the survivors, 
and not as a means of vengeance on the criminal. Such a scene, 
as I have related, is a disgrace to a country calling itself Chris- 
tian, and contrary to all right principles of Government. ‘ These 
woi*ds,’ says his biographer, ‘ have become memorable from the ' 
appalling fate, then lurking among the tragedies of coming time, 
.to which their writer was destined. It is something that we can 
also remember how, amid tliat paroxysm of amazement and 
wrath, the views here expressed by a generous youth became the 
policy of a great empire, of an empire three times more populous 
than all Russia in Europe and in Asia put together. This is not 
the place to speak of the impassive tread with which retribution 
then measured each step to punishmenf ; how, amid the cries for 
vengeance by many races and in many tongues, the pulse of 
justice beat not one throb more or less,^and law neither raised 
nor lowered her voice by semi-tone. But the words of a brave 
and merciful man do not wholly die. The same trial, the same 
delays of the courts, the same safeguards of evidence, and the 
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same penalty for his crime, were awarded to the assasrfii of 
Lord Mayo, as if the murdered man had been Jlie humblest 
among the 250 millions of subjects and feudatories over whom 
the Viceroy ruled.* 

It was after his return to Ireland, that the serious work of 
Mr. Richard Bourke’s life began. The outbreak of the potato 
disease in Ireland in 1836, brought heavy work upon the Irish 
gentry, many of whom devoted themselves with great earnest- 
ness to the relief of the sufferers. At the same time, Mr. Bourke*s 
•father gave him a small farm which occupied a great deal of his 
time, and altf^gether he had his hands full of work of one kind 
or another. In 1847, he was appointed by Lord Heytesbury, 
then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to “ the little post of Gentle- 
man at large ’* on his staff, an office which brought him pleasant- 
ly into contact with the society at the castle, but entailed no du- 
ties except attendance at ceremonials and levdes.* The same 
year, being then twenty-six years old, he was returned a Member 
of Parliament for his own county Kildare ; and in 1848 he mar- 
ried Miss Blanche Wyndham, whose father afterwards became 
Lord Leconfield. Six months after his marriage, his grand-uncle, 
the Earl of Mayo, died. Mr. Bourke of Hayes became fifth Earl, 
his eldest son t.«king the courtesy-title of Lord Nass, and it was 
under this title that he was known in Parliament. We can only 
very briefly notice his Parliamentary ‘ career ; Anglo-Indians do 
not, as a rule, take a very earnest interest in English politics, and 
our readers will not probably care for details of the part taken 
by Lord Nass in political discussions a quarter of a century ago. 
AkS a matter of fact he did not take any part in discussions on 
general questions, but confined himself to subjects with which 
lie was acquainted, and on which he was, thercfc'rc, able to spc^lk 
with some confidence. In the first two years he did not, speak at 
all, and his maiden effort was not made until l^ebruary 1849, 
when the subject before the House was the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act (Ireland). Of course he was congratulated 
by his friends, including Mr. Disraeli, and equally of course he 
discovered that his speech had been very badly reported. «A 1 - 
tliOugh he had no brilliant oratorical qualities, he attracted the 
notice of the chiefs of his parly, and generally spoke when 
Irish subjects were under discussion. In 1850, when, the minis- 
try changed, Lord Derby, much to his surprise, offered him the 
Chief Se :retaryship for Ireland, a position in which he gained 
so completely the confidence of' the Irish Conservative Party, 
that he was offered the post a second time on Lord Derby*s 
accession to power in 1858, and again in 1866. On accepting 
office, he desired re-elecU'on for Kildare, but found it advisable 
to retire from a struggle in which he had no chance of suc- 
cess, and was returned for Coleraine instead. He represented* 
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that borough until^i 857 , when he*was elected for Cockermouth, 
which place he represented until his departure for India In l868. 
Throughout his Parliamentary career he confined himself exclu- 
sively to Irish subjects^ and was viitually the leader of the Irish 
Conservatives .in the House of Commons. A list of the measures 
which he bil)Ught forward would not interest our readers ; he 
especially insisted over and over again on the necessity of giving 
improving tenants in Ireland some compensation for their outlay, 
alid brought in a Tenants’ Compensation Act during his first term 
of office. He believed, says one of his colleagues, that any per- 
manent improvement of the land ought to be for the benefitalike 
of the owner and of the tiller of the soil. His idea was : If you 
really improve my land, you shall not lose by so doing, and any 
rule that says otherwise shall be done away with.*’ He used to 
argUe that if you prevent such reforms, you injure yourself as 
landlord and you act unjustly to your fellowmcn. Liberty of 
thought, of faith, and of action he loved more*than life itself. 
The exercise of spiritual or temporal power for purposes of inti- 
midation or wrongful coercion was to him hateful. He had an 
unresting sympathy for all in want or in misery. For the lunatic 
poor, for prisoners and for the fallen, his heart was always urgiqg 
him to work ; and for them he did work, and did good work. 
•His Chief, the Earl of Derby, and several of his colleague*^, have 
written in the highest terms of his manner of doing business, his 
firmness, his sound judgment, and his wonderful capacity both* 
foV ^ohig real work himself and for getting the greatest possible 
amount out of those with whom he caitie in contact. We cannot,* 
with the small amount of space at our disposal, quote the expres- 
.sions of iTigh praise from alt who knew him, but we must give one 
Extract from a letter written by one of his colleagues to show, 
that in a very important respect, he was particularly qualified 
for the high position to which he was so soon to be chosen. The 
writer says ; — 

H« i>ever lost his presence of mind. I well remember one morning in 
Match 1867, I received a message at an early hour from Lord Naas, saying 
he would like to see me. When I entered his room at the Irish Office, he 
vyas sitiing at a table writing a letter, looking uucoitlmonly well and fresh, 
and quite composed and quiet. He handed me a telegram rand went on with 
his writing. I read that during the night there had been a rising of Fenians 
rear Dublin. I confess 1 was considerably agitated, ai»J did not conceal it. 

*L sliall never forget the demeanour of Lord Naas. He had lost not a moment 
in sending a copy of the telegram to Her Majesty, and preparing the case 
for the Cabihet. What puzzled him more than anything was the sudden* 
stoppage of any further news. We telegraphed again and again, but it. was 
not till late in the afternoon that any cleAr answers were received. He 
islue^ all the orders with the same quiet and precision as if dealing with 
ordinal y work. He had at once determined to go that night to Ireland and 
td remain there till order was restored. He had perfect confidence in his 
arrangements, and he declared that the insurrection could never assume 
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any serious importance. But he was uneasy for the s^ety of persons living 
in isolated parts, and fibout the small bands of villains, who would use a 
political disturbance as a shelter for local criiues. He said : “ I dread more 
than anything else that a panic will be fed by. newspaper reports; and that 
an outciy may get up that It eland ought to be de'clared in a state of siege 
and mtlitary law •proclaimed.. To this I will never yield, althdugh I know 
my refusal will be misrepresented, and may for the moment f intensify the 
alarm.’’ It is unnecessary in a personal narrative to repeat what followed 
in the Fenian camp* The insurrection, if it may be dignified by that name, 
was immediately stamped out. Lord Naas put it down in his* own wajj. 
yielding neither to threats nor entreaties, acting wisely and firmly, and 
• allowing himself t6*be influenced neither by newspap^ panics nor by patriots 
in the House of Commons, nor by rebels outside it When he returned to 
London he went on*Nvith his Government Bills precisely as if nothing had 
happened, and no fewer than eighteen of his raeasuies prepared in that year 
received the Royal assent. 

And in a public speech to the Buckinghamshire electors, 
Mr. Disraeli, alluding to the same matter, said : — ^ With regard to 
Ireland, I say Uiat a state of afifairs so dangerous was never en- 
countered with more firmness, but at the same time with greater 
magnanimity ; that never were foreign efforts so completely con- 
trolled, and baffled and defeated, as was this Fenian conspiracy 
by* the Government of Ireland, by the Lord Lieutenant and by 
the Earl of Mayo. IJponThat nobleman, for his sagacity, for his 
judgmept, fine temper and knowledge of men, Her Majesty has 
been pleased to confer the office of Viceroy of India; and as 
Viesroy of India, I believe he 'will earn a reputation that his 
country will -honour, and that he has before him a career which 
will equal that of the most 'eminent Governor-General who 4ias 
preceded him.* These qualities are precisely those which would 
be required by a Viceroy in such emergencies as have unhaj)pily 
arisen in India, and it is easy, after reading Dr. Fluntei’s book,, 
to understand Lord Mayors nomination to -the high office in 
which he died. When the subject of that appointment was first 
broached to him, he hesitated a great deal, but at last consented 
to accept the Viceroyalty of India in preference to that of 
•Canada, which he was offered at the same time. * • 

Our readers need not be reminded of the.torrent of abuse which 
was poured on tiie Governraent in connection with this appoint- 
ment. It is interesting to read how this hostile criticism effected 
himself. 'I am sorely hurt/ he wrote to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
* at the way in wlfich the Press are abusfng my appointment I 
care little for myself, but I am not Vv'ithout apprehension that these 
attacks may daihage the Government and injure my itifluence 
if ever I arrive. in India, I, km made uneasy, but not daunted.’ 
Again : ‘ I did ppt accept this great office without long and 
anxious consideration. I leave with a good confide*^ce and hope 
that I may realize the expectations* of my friends. I was prepared 
for hbstile criticism^ but. I thought that my long public service 
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might li|ive saved me from the personal abuse which has 
j;)een showered ^Jpon me. I bear no resentment and only 
pra)^ that I may be enabled* ere long to show Tny abusers 
that they were wrong/ 

Again he writes to a friend: — '‘I know India is ‘ a * big 
thing/ but I arn not afraid .of it, and feel confident that if I get 
tli#re in aild strength, I can, with God’s Jielp, show these 

bitter scribblers that they are wrong. Indian experience is 
very ValuaJ^le. But I believe that twenty years of the House 
of Commons, five years'flabour in the most difficult of offices, 
with two in the Cabinet, form as good a training as a man 
could have for the work/’ And in addressing his constituents 
at Cockermouth he said : — “ Splendid as is the post, and diffi- 
cult as will be tny duties, I go forth in full confidence and 
hope that God will give me such strength and wisdom as 
will enable me to direct the Government of India in the 
interests and for the well-being of the millions committed to 
oul* care. . In the performance of the great task I ask for no 
favour. Let me be judged according to my acts. And I 
know that efforts honestly made for the maintenance of our 
national honour, for the spread gf civilization, and the pre- 
servation of peace, will always command the sympathy and 
support of my c</untrymen.” . • 

It was in October 1868, that Lord Mayo was appointed to 
the Viccroyalty of India; on' the 20th December, he landed at 
Bombay ; and on the 12th January 1869, he entered Govern- 
ment liouse, Calcutta, for the first time. To this period — 
Octobe^' to January — Dr. Hunter devotes one of the most 
interesting chapters in his book. The moment Lord Mayo 
accepted the V^iceroyalty, he commenced with characteristic 
encigy to prepare fur the important work before him. His 
biographer in this chapter uses freely the very interesting diary 
kept by the Viccioy-cicct. Thji extracts show liow conscig^i- 
tiously bemused the time at his disposal. One day immediately 
after his acceptance ,^c>f the appointment, lie has ‘ a long talk 
on Indian matters ’ with some one who calls; he then goes to 
the India Office and discusses railway.s, army organizatioif, 
the state of tlie North-West Frontier,* and irrigation wotks. 
Next day there is ‘ a long talk on railway, matters, ‘ a discus- 
.sion bn gaols and the par-tial decentraiizatipn of Indian fi- 
nauce — a visit to the Home Office — then* to the India Office,* 
were there is ^ another long talk on frontier malters/ Another 
■day he has ‘a long and interesting conversation' on the subject 
of Indian Finances with Mr. Massey ; and the ex-Finance 
Minister seems to have, touched on most^of the difficult points 
connected with the financial administration of India. Mr. 
Massey is followed by the Qiairman of- the Sind Railway, 
wifli whom another very long, talk,* the salient points of which 
are all noted. After he \yent away/* the diary proceeds : Slr 
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Arthur Cotton came, with whom I had a most interesting con- 
versation for two hours and a half on irrigation mattCTs then 
follow the*heads of the conversation, which alone occupy more 
than two pages of Dr. Hunter's book. After this a ** Mr, M?’ 
came " with wJiom,' writes Lord Mayo, ^ 1 had a long talk, 
principally upon social matters in Calcutta. He forms, ap- 
parently, a very low estimate pf the Bengali character, ^id 
gaye me some v'eiy interesting details of the Mutiny, He is 
strongfy in favour of the influence of hospitality.' All tliis in 
one day. And the other days are th^ same. The-'amoutit of 
work of this kind recorded in the diary between 20th October 
and. lOth November is extraordinary. And his sense of the 
heavy responsibilities of his position did not cease when, on 
the nth November 1868, ‘he looked for the last tjme on the 
Dover Clifts.' At each stage of his outward journey, there 
is some one to be seen, or something to be done, having a 
bearing on his future work. The lengthy extracts from the 
diary regarding the Suez Canal, through wlvich he was taken 
by M. Lesseps, are specially interesting both in themselves 
and as showing how retentive Lord Mayo's memory must 
have been, and with what readiness he acquired information 
on technical subjects, with which he can have had little’* 
acquaintance. At Aden there is much about the defective 
principles on which the fort is constructed, the deficient water- 
supply, &c., and the conclusions at 'which he arrived regard-' 
ing this important place are summarized. At Bombay, the 
drainage, gaol system, harbour works, port defences, municipal 
taxation, sanitation, customs, cotton-presses, barracks, water- 
works, and .many other matters are noted. At PunS there 
is something about the powder, manufactory, the Dtjccan 
College, the Sassoon Hospital, the Jiranda gaol, the Native 
Infantry lines, the barrack, the bakery, &c. During his three 
clear days at Madras he visited .the Model Farm, the Horfi- 
culfural Gardens, the Monegar* Chaultri, the Lock Hospital, 
the Gaol, the General Hospital, the Fort, the Bafracks, the 
Red Hills Tank, the Cathedral, and in fact every place worth 
visiting. He stayed up late at balls and dinner parties, and 
was out early at the races or hunting. He discussed Public 
Works, irrigation, decent laiization of finance, the police system, 
the officering of the native army, ^ the proceedings and move- 
ments of the Carnatic family,* and so forth. He himself 
admits that ' during our short turn I managed to see a great 
deal.' So much, indeed, that the first entry in the diaiy after 
leaving Madras runs : ^Madras to Calcutta^ 8th January. Paid 
the penalty of my imprudence and over-exertion at. Madras, 
being attacked sharply by fever this morning.’ 

Lord Mayo landed at Clidndpdl Ghdt, Calcutta, on the afternoon 
of the I2th January 18*69. '^as received with the usyal honoins, 
and went at once to Government House. ‘ I walked,' he writes, 
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' ftrlight with Sir William Mansfield. (Commander-in-Chief) and 
the Members of Council into the. Council Room, where I was 
immediately sworn in and took my seat at the. Board. This is 
his own description of the event, but we must quote hiff biogra- 
pher’s account. It is one of the. finest passages in the \york 

The reception of a new Viceroy 6n the spacious flight of steps ^at Govern- 
ment House, and^lhe handing over charge of the Indian Empye which 
immediately follows, form an imposing spectacle. On this occasion it had 
a pathos* of its own. At the top of the stairs stood the wearied, veteran 
Viceroy, wearing his’^nlendid harness for the ‘last dayj his face blanched, 
and his tall figure shrunken by forty years of Indian service ; but his head 
erect, and Jiis eye still blight with the fiie which liad burst forth so glorious- 
ly in India’s supreme hour of need. Around him stood the tried counsellors 
with whom he had g«ie through life — a silent, calm semi-circle — in suits of 
blue and gold, litaip by a few scarlet uniforms. At the bottom, the* new 
Goverrtor-General jumped lightly out of the carriage amid the saluting of 
troops and glitter of arms ; his large athletic form in the easiest of summer 
costumes, with a funny little coloured necktie, and a face red with health 
and sunshine.* As he came up the tall flight of stairs with a springy step, 
Lord Lawrence, with a visible feeblcness,^ made fhe customary three paces 
forward to the edge of the landing-place to receive him. I was among the 
group of officeis who foilbwed them into the jJouncil Chamber ; and a% we 
went, a friend comp lied tlte scene to an even inoie memoiable one on these 
Same stairs. The toilw<irn statesman, who Iiad done more than any other 
single Englishman to save India m 1857, was now handiiig it over ^ to an ^ 
untried successor; and ihiiteet» yeais before, Loid Dalhousit, the stern 
ruler, who did more than any other Englishman to buildup that Empire, ' 
had come to the same act of de!ni>sion on the same spot, with a face still 
more deeply ploughed by disease and care, a mind and body more tveary, 
and bearing within him the death which he was about to pay as the price 
of great seivices to ins country. In the Chamber, Sir John Lawrence anej 
Iris council look their seats at the table,-the Chief Secretaries stood around, 
a crowd of officers filled the room, and the silent faces of the Englishmen 
who had won and kept India in limes past, looked down from the walls. 
Thh clerk read out the oaths in a clear voice, and Lord^layo assented. 
At the same moment the Viceioy'’s band burst forth with “ God save the 
Queen,” in the gaiden ‘below, a great shout came in from the people out- 
side, the Fort thundered out its Royal Salute, and the 196 millions of 
British India had passed under a new ruler. 

Dr. Hunter considers separately the Foreign, Financial, Legis- 
lative,. and Military Administrations of India during Lord 
Mayb’s Viceroyalty, then devotes a chapter to his internal ad\Yii- 
nistration. We sliall follow the biographer’s order, and would 
merely premise that it is not our object in this review to criticise 
Lord Mayo’s pojicy as Viceroy, but simply to state what that 
policy was. 

The leading features of Lord Mayo’s foreign policy, were an 
absolute objection to anything like annexation or extension of 
the frontier — the cultivation of friendly relations with the tybes 
aloftg the entire frontier line of India— the preservation of the 
independence of their powers, and the encouragement oS friendly 
commerciaL relation’s with tlxem, and absolute non-interference 
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with their internal afiair^ except when intervention 
dered necessary by gross mis-onanagement. His dealings with 
the Feudatory powers were guided by the same principles. He 
desireef to encourage them to manage their own affairs well, and 
led then) to understand that if tlvey did so they might depond gn 
his support and friendship? he* discouraged all unnecessary 
interference or control in the case of rulers, vvjio^ showeH *any 
desire or. ability to govern well and peaceably. On the other* 
hand, let it be Icnown^ both by words and deeds, that he. 
would not tolerate mis-government nor look quietly on oppres- 
sion on the part of .any of the Feudatories. He distinctly inti- 
mated that’firm steps would be taken to prevent such mis- 
maijagement or oppression-^that, if a prinSe proved himself 
unworthy of liis position, the Indian Government would at once 
step in and take the government out of his hands, not by annex- 
ing kis territory, but by displacing him and appnipting a com- 
petent successor, or, ifjnecessary, an English agent. The remedy 
for mis-government was, .he thought, not to be found in ‘vexa- 
tious interference in minor matters, or ^by con^^tant threats of 
deposition or sequestration of revenue,* but rather.* in a policy, 
which would exalt the dignity, strength, and the authority, and 
■ increase Jhe personal responsibility ^f these families ; and ^t the 
same time by showing them that that which they really value 
ajDOve everything, vis., the support of the British Government 
iu securing the permanency of their rule, is only to be gained by • 
the exercise of justice, by the certain punishment of crime, and 
the encouragement, of those who support^our recornmendations.* 
‘Should a well-disposed chief,' he writes on another occasion, 

‘ while usihg his utmost endeavours to establish good goverp- 
.ment withirP his State, be opposed by insubordinate petty 
barons,*mutinous troops, or seditious classes of his subjects, it is 
then our duty to support his authority and power.' But he never 
concealed the other side of the question, and firmly set his face 
against mis-rule of every kind. ‘ I believe,’, he writes, ‘ that if in 
any Feudatory State in India, oppression, tyranny, corruption, 
waetefulness, and vice are found to be the leading cliaracterffetics 
of its administration, it is Jhe imperative duty of the Paramount 
Power to interfere, and that we evade the responsibility which 
our position in India imposes upon us, and av^oid the discharge 
of a manifest duty, if wc allow the people of any race or class to 
be plundered and oppressed. . . . P'urthel*, 1 believe that 

under no circumstances can we permit in any State in IiUdia the 
existence of civil war, and that on such an occasion as this ' — 
he is writing of the gross miS-ihanagement of the Al\^ar 
Chief — ^ jt is plainly our duty to interfere, at first, by every 
peaceful means which we have at ourdlsposal ; but that> in 
the event of arbitration and mediation failing, it will be 
Dur duty to stop * by force of arms any thing approaching to 
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. •- • * • ' 

opeA hostilities between • large classes of- the people and their 
chiefs.’ 

These principles he carried cut with consistency and .fifniness 
througiiout the period of ills Viceroyalty, and it is undeniable 
that the effect produced by this policy was most wholesome 
and iexcellent. His plan was to begin with/ kind ness, but, if 
that failed, te quietly but firmly apply pressure. The speech 
•which he addressed to the Princes and Chiefs of Pdjput^nd 
assembled in Durbar at Ajmir, expresses so clearly his views, 
and fs so perfect a specimen of a good speech, that we give it 
herer It is for many reasons worthy of a permanent ..place in 
Ipdian literature. : — • . " 

I, as the representative of the Queen, have come here to tell you, as you 
have often been told before, that the desire of Her Majesty's Government 
is to secure to you and to your successors the full enjoynrent of your ancient 
rights and the exercise of all lawful customs, and to assist you in upholding 
the dignity and maintaining the authority which you and your fathers 
have for centuries exercised in this lan8. ^ 

But in order to enable us fully to carry into effect this our fixed sesolve, 
we must, receive froin you heat ty and cordial assistance. If we respect* 
your lights and privileges, you should also respect the rights, and regard 
the privilege.s, of tli ose who are placed beneath your care. If^ve support 
you in your power, we expect in return good government. We demand 
that everywhere, ihrottghout th'e length and^breadth of RijoutAnd; justice 
and order shall ptevail ; that eveiy man's property shall be secure ; that 
the traveller shall come and go in safety ; that the cultivator shaft enjoy 
the fruits of his labour, and the trader the produce of his co'rhmerce ; 
that you shall make roads, and undertake, the consiructioh of those works 
of irrigation which will improve the condition of the people and*swelj -the^ 
revenues of your States ; that you shall encouiage education, and provide 
for the relief of the sick. , ' . 

\ Be as.si]red that we ask you to do all this for no other but your own, 
benefit. If we wished you to remain veak, we should say, be poor, and 
ignorant, and disorderly. It is because we wish you to be strong that we 
desire to see you rich, instructed, and well governed ; it is for such objects 
that the servants of the Queen rule in India ; and Providence will ever 
sustain the rulers who govern for the people’s good. 

I am here onl}^ for a time. The able arid earnest officers who surround 
me, will, at no distant period, return to their English hordes ; but the 
p6wer which we represent will endure for ages. Houily is this great Empire 
brought nearer* and nearer to the throne of our Queen. The steam^essel 
and the railioad enable England, year by# year, to enfold India in a closer 
embrace. But the coils she seoks to entwdne arouiicl he»*are ho iron fettets, ' 
but the golden chains of affection and of peace. The days of conquest are 
past ; the age of improvement has begun. ^ 

• Chiefs^ and Princes*, advance in the right way, and secure to your 
children^ children, and to future generations of your subjects, the favpuring 
protection of a Power who only seeks your good. 

The subject of the preservation of our Indian frontier cost 
Lord Mayo, much earnest thought.^- His system* was, as it 
were, to insulate India by forming a belt of independent and • 
friendly territories round the entire length of its frontier from 
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the Persian Gulf to Burmah. He thought our policy lay in 
* encouraging, by evei^’’ means, the independence of*these trans- 
frontier Powers, in making of them staunch allies, who would 
have everything to lose and notliing to gain by giving up 
our .friendship or by intriguing with any Central Asian power 
that might have designs on them,. And he consistently and 
steadily carried out this policy. How he gradtially estab- 
lished link after link of the chain, is well told in Dr. lluiuer’s 
book. We can only briefly follow him here. Ta begin with 
Kiidt. When Lord Mayo came to India, Persia was virtually, 
by constant encroachments/pushing her frontier eastward,* un- 
.til it seemed likely that ere long her territory would be conter- 
minous witii our own. In September 1869, the Indian Govern- 
ment wrote to the Secretary of State pointing out tliat, if this 
should happen, ''the safe and prudent policy which we deem es- 
sential to British interests would be rudely tenninated.’Thcy then 
urged, and continued tq^urge, the necessity of firm and decided 
steps being taken to prevent this. Not, however; until 1870 
did Lord Mayo gain his point. In April of that year the Siiah 
consented to the making out of a Persian frontier- line, by Com- 
missioners appointed by England, Persia and Kildt. General 
Goldsmid was appointed rfo the duty of defining the eastern 
boundary of Persia, and his decision, which was not at first 
agreeably to either party, was* eventually accepted by both. 
Thus the beginning of the great trans-frontier belt was made ; 
|ind, at the time of his death, Lord Mayo was busily en- 
gaged — in accordance with his policy already described — in 
trying to secure for the Kilat State peaceful and good internal 
government. ^ 

With • Afghdnistdn the same policy was f(> 41 owed. Just be- 
fore Lord Mayo’s arrival in India, Sher Ali had established his 
power firmly thrcTughout that-country, and had been recognized 
as the Amfr by Lord Lawrence the Viceroy. It would be be- 
yond our province, in this paper, to enter into tlie discussion 
which has been raised regarding the part which Lord Mayo 
took iff carrying out his predecessor s policy. The views of the 
two parties are very fairly stated by Dr. Hunter, who also gives 
a very succinct and clear thume of Afghan affairs frorri 1838. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to state that in all he 
did, it was Lord Mayo’s object to establish a firm friej^idship 
between the actual ruler of Afghanistan and himself as /Viceroy 
of India. The great Ambdla Durbdr did much to bring 
this about. Lord Mayo’s winning manner, which never 
failed to charm the foreign Princes and * P'eudatQries with 
whom he came ih contact, the splendid reception given to him, 
the evidences of peace and prosperity which he saw on every 
side about hioi as soon as he passed into pnglish territory, 
all deeply impressed thd Amfr, and he remained - a firm 
and loyal friend to the Vicero)r during Lord Mayo’s life. 
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Thus the secofid link in the trans-frontier chain was estab* 
lisheds 

The third link was Turkestan. In the beginning of 1869, when 
Lord Mayo assumed the Viceroyalty, the Atdligh Ghdzf had 
not established himself in Turkest&n, and the State was in 00 
way recognised by the Indian Government But in the end of 
that year, the Atdligh Ghdzi sent an envoy with letters to the 
Viceroy and the Queen. In March 1870, the envoy had an inter- 
view with Lord Mayo in Calcutta, and asked among other things 
that a British officer might accompany him back on a friendly 
visit to his master, the ruler of Eastern Turkestdn/ Having 
satisfied himself, ^s far as he could do so, that the Atdligh 
Ghdzf was the actual ruler of Turkestdn, Lord Mayo acceded to 
the request of tlie envoy, and deputed Sir Douglas (then Mr.) 
Forsyth to accompany him back to Ydrkand. The visit was 
to be one of courtesy only. No question o^ politics was to be 
discussed ; but Mr, Forsyth was at liberty to repeat the advice 
already given by Lord Mayo to the envoy, namely, that ‘the 
Atdligh Ghdz/ would best consult the interests of his kingdom 
by a watchful, just, and vigorous government ; by strengthening 
the defences of his frontier ; and above all, by not interfering 
in the political affairs of other States, or in the quarrels of chiefs 
or tribes that did not directly concern his own interests.* Further 
Mr. Forsyth was expected to collect as much information as he 
could regarding the state of trade in the country which he was 
to visit — its political condition, its relations to the neighbouring 
countries, and indeed everything that could be of interest to the 
Indian Government. He was not to stay in the country beyond 
the winter. The result of the expedition is fresh in the memory 
of our readers. As soon as Mr. Forsyth discovered, on his 
Arrival in Turkestan, that the Atdligh Ghdzf was engaged in 
fighting in a distant part of his territories, he resolved on an 
immediate return, and only stayed long enough at Ydrkand to 
make the necessary arrangements. He had no choice bujt to do 
this, having received the most imperative instructions from Lor<d 
Mayo to do so, should he find the Atdligh*s assertion, that he 
was the established ruler of a peaceful State, in any degree in- 
correct, The visit, however, was not without fruits, Mr. Forsyth 
and his party had obtained much valuable information about 
the country they had visited, and one of the results has been 
the opening of a free trade route through the Chang Chenmu 
Valley ; and Eastern Turkestdn has become a valuable market 
for English goods. Our readers will also remember that, three 
* years ago, at the request of another envdy from the Atdligh 
Ghdzf, begging that an English official might be sent back 
with him with power to frame a commercial treaty, Sir 
Douglas Forsyth again visited Ydrkand and signed a treaty 

G 
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of the nature proposed. Thus, during Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, 
the first steps were taken towards the establishment of this link 
in the trans-frontier chain of independent States. 

With Nepdl he had no difficulty ; and he confined himself to 
maintaining an attitude alike firm, friendly, and dignified, and 
consolidated the satisfactory relations he found existing with that 
State. On the North-Eastern frontier of Bengal and with Burmah 
he desired to carry out the same policy as that which we have 
already described ; but in the case of the Lushai frontier, he 
was obliged to adopt different means for establishing peace. In 
his Minute with regard to the Lushai Expedition, he gives 
fully his reasons for thinking the expedition necessary, and his 
views as to the manner in which it should be conducted. 

We have devoted a considerable portion of our space to Lord 
Mayo s foreign policy, because it stands out most prominently 
as one of the strongest points in his administration, and because 
as he retained the Foreign and Public Works Portfolios in his 
own hands, it is from his management of these departments that 
we can best form an opinion of his powers as an Indian adminis- 
trator. We have already said that it is not our province in this 
paper to criticise ; but, we may be permitted to say briefly, that 
the policy towards Feudatories and F'rontier States so distinctly 
enunciated and followed by Lord Mayo, is a thoroughly sound 
one, and that the firm and consistent way in which he carried 
it out, is alone sufficient to give him a very high position among 
Indian Viceroys. 

We cannot lay aside Dr. Hunter’s first volume which closes 
with Lord Mayo’s foreign policy, without extracting from dt a 
description of the mechanism of the Indian Government, which 
is exceedingly interesting, and, so far as we know, is not to be 
found in any other book : — 

The merchanism of the Supreme Government of India consists of a Cabi- 
net, with the Governor-General as an absolute President, subject to the 
distant authority of the Secretary of State in England, and directly control- 
ling the twelve Provincial Governments and the 153 Native States efi India. 
Every order runs in the name of the President and the collective Cabinet, 
technically the ‘ Governor-Gjneral in Council. * And under the Company 
every case actually passed through the hands of each Member of Council 
circulating at a snail’s pace, in the little mahogany boxes, from one Council- 
lor’s house to another. ‘.-The system involved,’ writes a former Member 
of Council, ‘ an amount of elaborate minute-writing which seems now 
hardly conceivable. Twenty years ago the Governor-General and the 
Council used to perform work which would now be disposed of by an Under- 
secretary. Lord Canning found that, if he was to raise the administration 
to the higher standard of promptitude and efficiency which now obtains, 
he must put a stop to t6is. He remodelled the Government into the 
semblance of a Cabinet, with himself as President ! Each Member of the 
Supreme' Council practically became a Minister at the head of his own 
department, responsible for its ordinary business, but bound to lay 
important cases before the Viceroy whose will forms the final arbitra- 
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ment in «il great questions of policy in which he sees fit to exercise it. 
'The ordinary current business of the Government/ writes Sir John 
Strachey, ‘ is divided among the Members of the Council much in the same 
manner in which, in England, it is divided among the Cabinet Ministers, 
each Member having a separate department of his own.’ The Governor- 
General himself keeps one department specially in his own hand, generally 
the Foreign Office ; and Lord Mayo, being insatiable of work, retained two : 
the Foreign Department and the great Department of Public Works. 
Various changes took place in the Supreme Government even during his 
short Viceroyahy, but the following represents the personnel of his Govern- 
ment as fairly as any single view can : — 


Departments. 

Members of Council. 

Chief-Secretary, 

I. Foreign Department 

The Viceroy ... 

Mr. C.U. Ailchison, C.S.I. 

II, Public Works De- 
pailment. 

The Viceroy ... 

Divided into branches. 

III. Home Department, 

Ilon’ble Barrow Ellis ... I 

Mr. Clive Bayley, C. S. I. 

IV, Department of Reve- 
nue, Agriculture and 
Commerce, 

Hon’ble Sir John Strachey, 
K C S. I. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume, C B. 

V. Financial Department. 

Hon’ble Sir R. * Temple, 
K. C. S. I. 

Mr. Barclay Chapman, 

VI, Military Department, 

Major-General the Hon’ble 
Sir H. Norman, 
K. C. S. I. 

Colonel Burne. 

VII. Legislative Depart- 
ment. 

Mon’ble Fitz-James Ste- 
phen, C, 

Mr. Whitley Stokes. 


LoM M;iyo, besides his duties as President of the Council, and final 
source of authority in each of the seven departments, was, therefore, in his 
own person, Foreign Minister and Minister of Public Works. The Home 
Minister (No. Ill), the Minister of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce 
(No. IV), and the Finance IVlinister (No. V), were members of the Indian 
Civil Service, along with the Secretaries and Under-Secretaries in those 
and in the Foreign Department ; of the other two departments, the Military 
(No. VI), was presided over by a distinguished soldier, and the Legislative 
(No. Vri), by an eminent member of the English Bar. Routine and ordinary 
matters were disposed of by the Member of Council within whose depart- 
ment they fell. Papers of greater importance were sent, with the initiating 
Member's opinion, to the Viceroy, who either concurred in or modified it. 
If the Viceroy concurred, the case generally ended, and the Secretary worked 
up the Member’s note into a letter or a resolution, to be issued as the 
orders of the Governor-General in Council. But in a matter of weight, 
the Viceroy, even when concurring with the initiating Members, often 
directed the papers to be circulated either to the whole Council, or to certain 
of the Members whose views he might think it expedient to obtain on the 
question. In cases in which he did not concur with the initiating Member’s 
views, the papers were generally circulated lot all the other Members, or 
the Governor- General ordered them to be brought up in Council. Urgent 
business was submitted to the Governor-General direct by the Secretary of 
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the department under which It fell ; and the Viceroy either initiated the 
order himself, or sent the case for initiation to the Member of Council at 
the head of the department to which it belonged. * 

This was the paper side of Lord Mayo's work. All orders issued in his 
name. Every case of any real importance passed through his hands, and 
either bore his order, or his initials under the initiating Member’s note. 
Urgent matters, in all the seven departments, went diiect to him in the first 
instance. He had also to decide what cases could be best disposed of by 
the Departmental Member and himself, iind what ought to be^circulated 
to the whole Council or to certain of the Members. In short, he had to see, 
as his orders ran in the name of the Governor-General in Council, that they 
fairly represented the collective views of his Government, The ‘ circulation ' 
of the papers took place, and still does, in oblong mahogany boxes, air-tight, 
and fitted with a uniform Chubb’s lock. Each Under-Secretary, Deputy- 
Secretary, Chief-Secretary, and Member of Council gets his allotted share 
of these little boxes every morning; each has his own key; and after 
* noting ’on the cases that come before him, sends orv the box with his 
written opinion added to the file. The accumulated boxes from the seven 
departments pour into the Viceroy throughout the day. In addition to this 
vast diurnal tide of general work, Lord Mayo had two of the- heaviest 
departments in his own hands, as Member in charge of the Foreign Office 
and of Public Works. 

There is no part of his administration to which Lord Mayo’s 
friends point with greater pride than his management of the 
finances of India, and the story told in Dr. Hunter's book is 
certainly full of the deepest interest. We once more find Lord 
Mayo sternly setting his shoulder to the wheel and doing with 
all his might, what he believes to he right, because he believes it 
to be right, with a noble contempt for unpopularity, and the 
outcry of people ignorant of the facts of the case. The two great 
measures round which the interest of his financial administration 
centres, are, of course, the raising of the Income Tax and the 
decentralization of Indian finance, or, as the Financial Secretary, 
in deference to Lord Mayo’s objection to the term ' decentraliza- 
tion,’ prefers to call it — the establishment of Provincial Finance. 
He was led to both of these measures by the same facts. 
The key-note to Lord Mayo's financial policy is to be 
found in a letter written to Sir Henry Durand in August 
1869: */ a 7 u determined not to have another deficit ^ he 

writes, 'even if it leads to the diminution of the -^rmy, 
the reduction of Civil Establishments, and the stoppage 
of Public Works.’ In the three years preceding Lord Mayo’s 
first budget, there had been an aggregate deficit of nearly 
six millions sterling, and the total excess of expenditure over 
revenue had been more than eleven millions Sir Richard 

Temple's first budget (March 1869) showed a deficit in the 
actuals of 1867-68 of £^21,720 being 2% millions less than 
the budget estimate for the year ; the regular estimate for 1868-69 
showed a deficit of ;f8S9,598 instead of an estimated sur- 
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plus of ^1,893,508 — total difference, five and a quarter millions. 
The budget cjgtimate was for a small surplus of £^^^26^^ All 
this was bad enough, but it was not the worst. Lord Mayo soon 
found that, at the end of the financial year, the cash balances 
were lower than had been estimated by i million sterling, and 
that, altogether, the real deficit for 1868-69 was ;£'2, 542,861, in- 
stead of ^^889,598 as estimated. This naturally alarmed him ; the 
whole budget estimates were revised ; and it became apparent 
that the current year must end with a deficit of 1,650,000, in- 
stead of the estimated surplus of announced in March. 

Meanwhile Sir Richard Temple had gone home on six months* 
leave, and Sir John (then Mr.) Strachey was acting for him. 
Lord Mayo, assisted by Mr. Strachey, faced the difficulty with 
characteristic energy, and his enquiries showed 'that the finan- 
cial collapse was due partly to a failure of the revenue estimates, 
especially of the opium duty, and partly to an undue expenditure 
on Public Works, the Army, and certain civil departments.* He 
rapidly decided what to do — first, fo prevent the anticipated deficit; 
secondly, to re-adjust the finances, and so permanently prevent 
the recurrence of deficits. He at once cut down the grant for 
Public Works by ;6‘8oo,ooo, and reduced the expenditure for edu- 
cation, science, and art, by ;£‘350,000. Finding that he could do no 
more in the way of reduction, he reluctantly raised the Income 
Tax from i per cent, (at which he found it) to 2 per cent, and 
enhanced the salt-duty in Madras and Bombay, by these means 
hoping to increase the revenue by ;£‘500,000. This in addition 
to the jfi'i, 150,000 saved in expenditure, would cover the estimat- 
ed deficit of tile current year, ;$■!, 650.000. The actual result was 
a surplus of ;£‘io8.779, but this was onl}^ due to ' the unexpected 
adjftstment in the accounts of the year of some important out- 
standing items,* but for which there would, after all, have been 
,a (very small) deficit. 

Having thus dealt with the current difficulty, he turned his at- 
tention to placing the finances on a permanently sound and sa- 
tisfactory basis. His reforms in this direction are divided into 
three i>ranches : — First, improvements in the mechanism of tjie 
Financial Department of the Supreme Government itself. Second, 
the more rigid enforcement on the LoCal Governments of eco- 
nomy in framing their estimates, and of accuracy in keeping 
within them — while thus increasing thgir fiscal responsibility 
Lord Mayo also extended their financial powers. Third, a 
systematic and permanent re-adjustment of the revenues and the 
expenditure.* Under the second of these heads, came a thorough 
consideration of the financial relations between the Supreme Gov- 
ernment and the various local administrations. Before the issue 
of tlie well-known Resolution of 14th December 1870, grants were 
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made for specific purposes, and a Local Government coutd not 
expend any portion of a grant on any other objec<r than that for 
which it was given ; any balance unspent, being returned to the 
Imperial Treasury, The faults of such a system are patent 
It causes unnecessary friction between the Supreme and the 
Local Governments, and is evidently not conducive to economy. 
By the Resolution of 14th December icSyo, this was changed ; ‘ a 
fixed yearly consolidated grant was made to each Government to 
enable it to defray the cost of its principal services, exclusive of 
the Army, but including Public Works. The grants thus made 
are final, being liable to reduction only in case of severe financial 
distress. They belong absolutely to the respective Local Gov- 
ernments. No savings from any one of them revert to the Im- 
perial Treasury. Their distribution is left to th^ free discretion 
of the Local Governments, without any interference on the part 
of the Governor-General in Council. In fact, the only conditions 
imposed are those necessary to restrict the powers of the Local 
Governments within the limits assigned by Parliament and Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State to the powers of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment itself ; and to prevent a Local Government from em- 
barrassing its neighbours by capricious or injudicious inno- 
vations.* 

The system was, after four years’ experience of its working, re- 
ported an undoubted success. Mr. Barclay Chapman writes: * It 
is now generally acknowledged that its effects have been to pro- 
mote a good understanding between the Supreme and the Local 
Governments ; to increase the interest of the latter Governments 
in their work ; to enlarge their power to do good, and to relieve 
the Imperial Exchequer from an old class of urgent demands,* 
And Sir John Strachey writes ; ‘ In regard to the general s\ic- 
cess of the new system, so far as it has gone, there neither has 
been, nor is, any difference of opinion.* The question of local , 
taxation which, although not necessarily connected with that of 
provincial assignments, came to be considered at the same time, 
is discussed by Dr. Hunter, but into that question we cannot 
enl/ir here. Dr. Hunter points out that * both of these ^reat 
topics had engaged the attention of Indian Statesmen before 
Lord Mayo’s rule. What* he did was to find a successful solu- 
tion for one of them, and to place the second in a train for prac- 
tical settlement.* ^ 

Dr. Hunter has, of course, much to say in connection with this 
part of Lord Mayo’s administration, on the subject of the Indian 
Income Tax. ‘ Viewed by the light of after events, there seems 
little doubt that the Viceroy might have adopted a less stringent 
course,' but his biograpker shows how earnestly Lord Mayo con- 
sidered the matter before consenting to raise the tax to per 
cent, for 1870-71, and how gladly he reduced it the following year 
to per cent. During the last few weeks of his life, the subject 
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was constantly in his thoughts, and the following words, written 
only a month before his death, seem to show that, had he lived, 
the tax would have been abolished : — 

These papers throw more light upon the working of the Income Tax than 
anything « I have yet read. I cannot accept the de<luction that the i per 
cent. License Tax and the i per cent. Income Tax were not unpopular. 
With rej;»ard to the tax at the present [low] rate, all that is said is, that there 
is a feeling of relief. After such an expose of the hardships that could be 
inflicted, we ought ceitainly to withhold our consent from any proposal which 
might continue the bare chance of such injustice, even if it effected a very 
limited number of people. It will rest with those who propose the continuance 
of the Income Tax in any shape to prove to demonstration that such a state of 
things can be elTectively guarded against. 

Regarding th» suitability of the tax for India, Dr. Hunter gives, 
with his usual clearness, the views of the different schools of 
thinkers. We need only say here that we are of those wlto abso- 
lutely condemn it on the practical ground of the impossibility 
of realizing it without gross oppression. The Press with one voice 
denounced it at the time of its imposition, and that Lord Mayo 
became strongly impressed with the same view, is shown by his 
letters to Lord Napier of Ettiick and the Duke of Argyll. To 
the former he wrote : “ I am coming fast to the conclusion that 
we can hardly venture to impose, as a permanent part of our sys- 
tem, any direct taxation, whose collection cannot be placed al- 
most entirely in the hands of European officials of good standing,” 
And to the Duke of Argyll : The feelit)g against the Income 
Tax continues in as great force as ever. There is much more 
reason than I at first supposed in the objections as regards its 
levy from the poorer natives, and I am inclined to think that no 
dirett tax can be levied in India through tlie agency of native 
officials without causing much oppression. This is the real blot.” 
, The following tabic given by Dr. Hunter shows ‘ to what extent 
the Earl of Mayo carried out his policy of economy and retrench- 
ment — 


Ye*. 

Revenue, 


Ordinary 

Expenditnr<Jt 

1867-68 ... 
1868*69 ... ; 

;^48,429 644 ... 

5«.657,6 s 8 ... 

j Years of Deficit pre- j 

1 ceding Lord Mayo’s > 

1 Rule ... ^ .. ) 

;C49,437,339 

54,431,688 

1869-70 ... 

50,901,081 

\ Year of Equilibrium ; ) 

\ his first year of office, j 

50,782,413 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

51,413,68s ... 

50,109.193 ... 

i Years of Surplus ; his J 
< last two years of > 

{ office. ... • ... ) 

49.930.69s 

1 46.9S4.9'S 
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From this it will be seen that * the three years of Lord Mayo's 
rule left a surplus of 4J millions (reduced to sterling) and nearly 
redressed tlie deficit of sf millions during the three preceding 
years.* We conclude our consideration of this part of Dr. 
Hunter's book by quoting from a letter addressed to thp author 
by Mr. Barclay Chapman, three years after Lord Mayo's death 

Lord Mayo’s close personal attention to financial questions never fiagf^ed. 
He had, by decisive measures, established steady surplus for chronic defict ; 
he had increased the working power of the Local Governments, while checking 
the growth of their demands upon the Imperial treasury. Ttle had established 
a policy of systematic watchfulness, and severe economy. The time was now 
coming when the results of all his exertions and sacrifices were to be gathered } 
when the Viceroy w'ould be able to gratify his nature by granting relief 
from the burdens which he had reluctantly imposed. LdVd Mayo was occu- 
pied with such questions on the very journey which ended so fatally. He had 
reason to hope that effective remission of taxation would soon be practicable, 
but he was still uncertain what shape it ought to take. It should never 
be forgotten that the welcome measures of relief, which the Government 
subsequently found itself in a position to effect, were possible only in con- 
sequence of Lord Mayo’s vigorous policy of retrenchment and economy. His 
career was cut off just when the fruit for which he had made such sacrifices 
was ripening. 

He found serious deficit and left substantial surplus. He found estimates 
habitually untrustworthy ; he left them thoroughly worthy of confidence. He 
found accounts in arrear, and statistics incomplete ; he left them punctual 
and full. He found the relations between the Local Governments and the 
Supreme Governno^nt in an unsatisfactory condition, and the powers of the 
Local Governments for good hampered by obsolete financial bonds. He left the 
Local Governments working with cordiality, harmony, and freedom, under the 
direction of the Governor-tieneral in Council. He found the Financial Department 
conducted with a general laxity ; he left it in vigorous efficiency. And if the 
sound principles be adhered to, which Lord Mayo held of such importance, 
and which in his hands proved so thoroughly effective, India ought not again to 
sink into the state from which he delivered her. 

The only important matter of military administration with 
which Lord Mayo was called upon to deal during his Viceroyalty, 
was the retrenchment of the expenditure on the Military Govern- 
ment of the country. Almost immediately after his assumption 
of the Viceregal seat, a despatch was received in India from the 
Duke of Argyll, pointing out that ^ notwithstanding the numeri- 
cal decrease in the forces since the Mutiny, the expenditKre on 
them had increased from I2| millions sterling in 1856-57 to over 
16 millions in 1868-69. He also alluded to the fact, that while a 
new and costly system of police had been organized, the expec- 
tations of any retrenchment based upon it had borne no fruit. 
The despatch concluded with a hope that the Viceroy would 
devise means to bring down the military expenditure in 
India by a million and a half sterling. Lord Mayo, as- 
sisted by Lord Sandhurst (Commander-in-Chief), Sir Henry 
Durand (Military Member of Council), and Sir Henry (then 
Colonel) Norman (Secretary in the Military Department), 
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carefully considered how the Secretary of State's wishes 
could be carried out without injuring the efficiency of the Army 
in India. They turned their attention to possible retrenchments 
in the Staff and in the Army departments, and to reductions in 
the European and Native Armies. They found it possible to re- 
trench in the Staff to the extent of ;^46,o6s, and in the Military 
Department to the extent of ;^32,940 — total ;C 79 ,ooo ; and this 
was promptly done. But the question of the reduction of troops 
was different and much more difficult to settle. After much con- 
sultation, however, and while earnestly protesting against the 
withdrawal of a ‘ single bayonet or sabre from India/ the Viceroy 
suggested measures which would result in a saving of nearly 
;£’95 o,ooo. Thu§, he proposed that the number of European 
regiments should be reduced, but that each regiment should have 
its full complement of men, the total number of European sol- 
diers remaining unchanged. The estimated annual saving in this 
way he put down at £ 2 gj, 2 . 20 , in Cavalry and Infantry. A similar 
proposal to reduce the numbers of under-manned batteries of Ar- 
tillery, and to render the remaining ones efficient by increasing 
their strength, would add ;fi^27i,S42 to the amount saved. Lord 
Sandhurst proposed in detail ^ reductions, which he believed could 
be made in the Madras and Bombay regiments, with absolute 
safety as regards the military requirements of India, and with the 
minimum of irritation to the esprit de corps of local armies/ Sir 
Henry Durand went further, and boldly proposed the entire 
abolition of the Madras and Bombay commands and of the Ad- 
jutant-Generals and Quarter-Master-Generals of those Presiden- 
cies, and estimated that a saving of £ 6 ofiOO would be the re- 
sults But ' the Viceroy felt that, however great the value to be* 
attached to the opinions of military advisers like Lord Sandhurst 
and Sir Henry Durand, proposals of such magnitude might im- 
*peril the minor reforms and retrenchments which he felt within 
his grasp. The abolition of the costly three-fold organization of 
the Indian Army would injure the prospects of a large and an in- 
fluential body of officers in India and at Home, and raise a tem- 
pest of opposition in which all hope of reform or retrenchment 
of any sort would be wrecked. These themes were not, there- 
fore, permitted to find entrance into the despatches in which 
Lord Mayo conveyed to the Secretary of State the deliberate 
decision of his Government with reference to the Native Army.' 
The following were the reductions in the Native troops recom- 
mended in those despatches : — 

Saving. 

4 Batteries or Companies of Artillery ... £ 17,003^ 

4 Regiments of Cavalry „ 59,009 

16 Regiments of Infantry ... ... „ 224,474 

Total £ 3004^ 


H 
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We may briefly mention the result. The total annual saving 
which would have been affected had all the recommendations of 
Lord Mayo’s Government been carried out, was ;^’948,2S3 : the 
portion of the scheme carried out effected a saving of ;^59i,440 
per annum The Secretary of State sanctioned tlie retrenchments 
in the Indian Staff and Army departments, ' but he diclnot see 
his way to adopt, in their entirety, either of the other two 
series of measures, namely, those which affected tlie British 
regiments serving in India, or the reductions of the Native 
Army.’ From the extracts given by Dr. Hunter from the 
letters and minutes of the Viceroy and his advisers, we gather 
that Lord Mayo was actuated by the same liigh notions and 
feelings in his treatment of this military problcn'^ as were evident 
in his foreign and financial policy. Me took a special ami 
practical interest in all matters affecting directly or indirectly 
the welfare and comfort of the British soldier in India in bar- 
racks, hill-sanitaria, hospitals, and the Lawrence Asylum. ^ Re- 
gimental workshops, exhibitions, and every device for keeping 
alive the mental vitality of the British soldier under the strain 
of the Indian climate, found in him a constant friend.' 

The chapter headed ' Legislation under Lord Mayo ' consists 
entirely of a letter written to Dr. Hunter by Mr. Fitz-James 
Stephen, in which he defends Lord Mayo's Government from tlic 
charge of over-legislation, and gives a very interesting account of 
the legislative business done during the time he was legal mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s Council. A mere list of the Acts 
passed during Lord Mayo's tenure of office would not interest 
our readers. Among tlie most important of them may be men- 
tioned the Evidence Act (I of 1872), the Contract Act (IX of 
1872), and the Code of Criminal Brocedure (X of 1872). Writing 
of these Mr. Stephen says : * That the Government of India 
was able to pass in 1872 the three great Acts, to which I have 
already referred, was principally due to Lord Mayo personally. 
If he personally had cared less about legislation, and had taken 
a less vigorous line about it, it would have been impossible to 
pass any one of those Acts.' And he concludes his letter with 
the following sentences — 

I do not like to trespass on what is your peculiar province in telling the 
story of Lord Mayo’s life. But I cannot leave the subject without saying 
that of the many public mep whom it has been my fortune to meet in various 
capacities at Home and in Inciia, I never met one to whom I felt disposed 
to jjive such heartfelt nfL^ction and honour. I hope you will succeed in 
making people understand how good and kind, how wise and honest ar)d 
brave he was, and what freshness, vigour and flexibility of mind he brought 
to bear upon a vast number of new and difficult suijects. 

Dr. Hunter has succevided, in this delightful and valuable book, 
which we lay aside for the lime with real regret, in showing Lord 
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Mayo’s many noble qualities of heart and mind. We have al- 
ready so far e>fceeded the space we had allowed ourselves that 
we cannot attempt, at this time, to give our readers an insight 
into Lord Mayo’s internal administration. We may only in one 
sentence summarize its principal features. Revisited many parts 
of the immense territories he governed, and saw and heard and 
• noted many things which could not otherwise have come to his 
knowledge ; he revolutionized the Public Works Department 
and shook it almost fiercely into something like order ; reducing 
at tlie same time its annual expenditure by nearly two millions 
sterling ; he organized a department of Agricultlire, Revenue and 
Commerce ; he bent his mind to a hundred subjects which cannot 
even be enumera|ed now — Jails, Railways, Statistics, Irrigation, 
Minerals, Horse-suppl}^ &c. Finally he exercised a magnificent 
hospitality, and did more than full justice to the social duties 
of his position. He made innumerable friends and but few 
enemies, and the feeling towards him of all those immediately 
about him was one which would probably be more correctly 
described by a stronger term than friendship. The Aides-de- 
Camp, who stood over his coffin in the gloomy, black-draped 
Throne Room of Government House when his body lay in 
state, were not the only men there who shed tears. We conclude 
our notice of Dr. Hunter’s book by an extract which will 
alwa)\s have a melancholy interest for Iinlian readers. It is 
also one of the ftnest and most touching things the author has 
ever written. It is the account of Lord Mayo’s last evening : — 

On his w w he snid : ‘ Wc have still an hour of daylight, let us do Mount 
Harriet.’ Tiiis li.ul originally formed p.u’t of the day's proi^raninie, but 
the Piyvate .Secretary, according to his regular practice of so arranging each 
day’s work as never to let it keep the Viceroy out after dark, had managed 
to get the visit postponed till next morning. Mount Harriet is a hill 
rising to i,i r6 feet, a mile and a half inland from the Hopetown Jetty. Its 
canauilities as a sanitaiium had been mudi discussed, and Lord Mayo was 
anxious to compare the conilienng opinions he had received with his own 
impression on ilie spot. IMalaria was the one enemy of the colony which 
remained, and the Viceroy was resolved to get the better of it. He desired, 
if possibk^ to provide a retreat where the fever patients might shake otj 
their clinging malady. No criminals of a dangerous sort were quaitered at 
Hopetown, the only convicts ilieic being lickctv)f-leave men of approved 
good conduct. However, the Superintendent at once despatched a boat 
with the guards from Chatham Island to ilie Hopetown Jetty, and followed 
with the Viceroy rind party in the launch. ^ 

On landing at Hopetown a little after 5 P.M., the Viceroy found gay 
groups of his guests enjoying the cool of the day ; and had a smile and a 
kind word for each as he passed, ‘ Uo come up,’ he said to one lady, ‘ you 
will have such a sunset ! * But it was a stiff climb through the jungle, and 
only one recruit joined him. His own paity was dead tired ; they had 
been on tlieir feet for six blazing hours, and J-,ord Mayo, as usual the 
treshest after a hard day, begged some of them to rest till he returned. Of 
course no one liked to give in, and the party dived into the jungle. When 
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they came to the foot of the hill, the Viceroy turned round to his ^ide-de- 
Camp, who was visibly fatigued now that the strain of ihe^ay’s anxiety had 
relaxed, and almost ordered him to sit down. The Superintendent had 
sent on the one available pony, but Lord Mayo, at first objected to riding 
while the rest were on foot. When half way up, he stopped and said : * It's 
my turn to walk now ; one of you get on.' At the top he carefully surveyed 
the capabilities of the hill as a sanitarium. He thought he saw his way to 
improve the health of the settlement, and with the stern task of i e#organisa- 
tion to make a work of humanity go hand in hand. ^ Plenty of room here/ ' 
he cried, looking round on the island group, ‘ to settle two millions of men.' 
Presently he sat down, and gazed silently across the sea to the sunset. 
Once or twice he said quietly, ‘ How beautiful 1 ' Then he drank some 
water. After anoth^ long look to the westward, he exclaimed to his 
Private Secretary : * It's the loveliest thing, I think, I ever saw ; * and came 
away. 

The descent was made in cl )se order, for it was now dark. About three- 
quarters of the way down, torch- bearers from Hopetowii met the Viceroy 
and his attendant group of ofiicials and guards. Two of his party who 
had hurried forward to the pier saw the intermittent gleam of the torches 
threading their way through the jungle; then the whole body of livjhts 
issued by the bridle-path from the wood, a minute’s walk from the jetty. 
The Glasgow frigate lay out on the left with her long line of lights low on 
the water ; the Scotia and Dacca^ also lit up, beyond her ; another steamer, 
Nemesis, was coaling nearer to Hopetown, on the right ; the ship's bells 
had just rung seven. The launch, with steam up, was whizzing at the jetty 
stairs ; a group of her seamen were chatting on the pier-end. It was now 
quite dark, and the black line of the jungle seemed to touch the water's 
edge. The Viceroy's party passed some large loose stones to the left at the 
head of the pier and advanced along the jetty, two torch bearers in front, 
the light shining strongly on the tall form of Lord Mayo, in a grey tusser- 
silk coat, close between his Private Secretary and the Superintendent, the 
Flag-Lieutenant of the Glasgow and a Colonel of Engineers, a few paces 
behind, on left and right ; the armed police between them, but a little nearer 
the Viceroy. The Superintendent turned aside, with Lord Mayo's leave, to 
give an order about the morning’s programme ; and the Viceroy stepped 
quickly forward before the rest to descend the stairs to the launch. ^The 
next moment the people in the rear heard a noise as of * the rush of some 
animal ’ from behind the loose stones ; one or two saw a hand and knife 
suddenly descend in the torch-light. The Private Secretary heard a thud, 
and instantly turning round, found a man ‘ fastened like a tiger ' on the 
back of the Viceroy. 

In a second twelve men were on the assassin; an English officer was pull- 
ing them off, and with his sword-hilt keeping back the native guards, who 
Would have killed the assailant on the spot. The torches had go»ie out ? 
but the Viceroy, who had staggered over the pier side, was dimly seen rising 
up in knee-deep water and clearing the hair off his brow with bis hnnd as 
if recovering himself. His Private Secretary was instantly at his side, help- 
ing him up the bank, ‘ Burne,’ he said quietly, ‘ ibey've hit me.' Then in a. 
louder voice, which was heard on the pier, * It’s all right, I don't think I’m 
much hurt,' or words to that effect,® In another minute he was sitting under 
the smoky glare of the re-lit torches, on a rude native cart, at the side of 
the jetty, his legs hanging loosely down. Then they lifted him bodily on to 
the cart, and saw a great dark patch on the back of his light coat. The 
blood came streaming out, and men tried to stanch it with their handker- 
chiefs. For a moment or iwo he sat up on the cart, then fell heavily back- 
wards, * Lift up my head/ he said faintly : and said no more. 


* I use his own words. 
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They Airried him down into the steam launch, ^me silently believint; him 
dead. Others, angry with themselves for the bare surmise, cut open his coat 
and vest, and stopped the wound with hastily torn strips of cloth and the 
palms of their hand ; otliers kept rubbing his feet and legs. Three supported 
his head. The assassin lay tied, stunned a few yards from him. As the launch 
shot on in the darkness, eight bells ran*; across the water from the ships. 
When it came near the frigate, where the guests were wailing f<*r dinner, and 
jesting about some fish which they had caught for the meal, the lights in the 
launch weroi suddenly put out, to hide what was going on in it. 'I hey lifted 
*Lord Mayo gently to his cabin. When they laid him down in his cot, every one 
saw that he was dead. 

To all on board, that night stands out from among all other nights in their 
lives. A silence, which seemed as if it would never again be broken, sud- 
denly fell on the holiday ship with its 600 souls. The doctors held their 
interview with the dead — two stabs from the same knife on the shoulder 
had penetrated the cavity of the chest, either of them sufficient to cause 
death. On the guest steamer there were hysterics and weeping ; but 
in the ship where tlje Viceroy lay, the grief was too deep for any expression. 
Men moved about solitarily through the night, each saying bitterly to his own 
heart, * Would that il had been one of us.’ The angiii»h of lier who received back 
her dead was not, and is not, for word^. 

Al dawn the sight of the fiigaie in mourning, the flag at half-mast, the 
broad white stripe, a leaden grey, all the ropes slack, and the yauls hanging 
topped in dismal disorder, announced the reality to those on the other steamer 
who had persisted through the night in a sort of hysterical disbelief. On the 
frigate a hushed and solemn imluslry was going on. I'lie chief officers of the 
Government of India on boanl assembled* to adopt steps for the devolution of 
the Viceroyally. The trial of the murderer took place. And in a few hours, 
while the doctors were still engaged on their sad, secret task, one steamer had 
hurried north with the Mem'oer of Oouiicil t> Bengal, another was ploughing its way 
with the Foreign Secretary to Madras, to bring up Loid Napier of Elirick to Cal- 
cutta, as acting Governui-Geiieral. Vno avwso^ non dtficit alter. The frigate lay 
silent and alone, Al half past nine that night, the partially embalmed body 
was place ji in its temporary coffin on the quarter-deck, and covered with the 
Union Jock. 

The assassin received the usual trial and the usual punishment for the ciime. 
Shortly after he had been brought on board, in the launch which carried his 
victi.n, the Foreign Secretary asked him wliy he had done this thing. He 
on'y treplied, ‘ By the order of God.’ To the question, whether he had any 
associates in his act, he answered, * Among men 1 have no accomplice ; God is 
my partner I * Next morning, at the usual preliminary inquiry before the 
local Magistrate, when called to plead, he said, * Yes, 1 did it.’ The evidence 
*of the eye-witnesses was recorded, and the prisoner committed for murder to the 
Sessions Court. The Superintendent, sitting as Chief Judge in the Settlement, 
conducted the trial in the afternoon. The accused simply pleaded * not guilty.’ 
Each fact was established by those present when the deed was done ; the 
prisoner had been dragged off the back of the bleeding Viceroy with the reddened 
knife ifi his hand. The sentence was to suffer death l»y hanging. 'Fhe pro- 
ceedings were forwarded in the regular way to the High Court at Calcutta for 
review. On the 20th February, this tribunal confirmed the sentence ; and on the 
nth March, the assassin was taken to the usual place of execution on Viper Island, 
and hanged. 

The man was a highlander from beyond our North-Western frontier, 
who had taken service in the Punjab Mounted Police, and been condemned 
to death at Peshawur for slaying his enemy on British soil. The evidence 
being chiefly circumstantial, his sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life to the Andamans. In his dying confession, years afterwards, he stated 
that although he had not struck the blow^ he had conspired to do the murder. 


* Sir Barrow H. Ellis (Member of Aitchison,‘ c.sJ,, Foreign Secretary, 
Council) presiding, with Mr, C. U. others. 
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But the slaying of an hereditary foe in cold blood was no crime in his eyes ; 
and ever since his conviction, in 1869, he said he had jnade up his mind to 
revenge himself by killing ‘ some European of high rank.’ He therefore 
established his character as a silent, doggedly weD-behaved man ; and in due 
time was set at large as a barber among the licket-of-leave convicts at Hope- 
town. During three years lie waited sullenly for some woithy pBey. On 
the morning of the 8ih February, when he heard the Royal Salute, he felt 
that his time had come, and sharpened a knife. Me resolved to kill both the 
Superintendent and the Viceroy. All through the day the close Surveillance 
gave him no chance of getting to the islands which Lord Mayo visited* 
Evening came, and his victims lamled, unexpectedly, at his very door. lie 
slipped into the woods, crept up Mount Harriet througli the jungle side by 
side with the Viceroy ; then dogged the party down .again in the daik ; but 
still got no chance. At the foot lie almost gave up hope, and resolved to wait 
for the -morrow. But as the Viceroy stepped quickly forward on the jetty, 

his grey-suiled shoulders towering conspicuous in llie torcli-light. an impulse 
of despair thrilled througli t!ie assassin, lie gave up all idea of life, rushed 
round the guards, and in a moment was on his victim's l>ac)l. 1 le was a hill-man 
of immense personal strengtii ; and when heavily fettered in the condemned cell, 
overturned the lamp witli ids chained ankle, bore down the Engiisli sentry 
by brute strength of body, and wrencl)ed away his Iniyonet with his manacled 
hands. He made no pretence of ])enitence. and was childishly vain of lieing 
pliotographed (for Police inquiries in Northern India) as tlie mnrilerer of 

a Viceroy, Indeed, some of the above details w'ere only got out of him by a 
native officer who cunningly begged him for mateiials for an ode on his deed, 

to he sung by his countrymen. Neither his name, nor tlial of Ids 

village or tribe, will find record in lids book. The last w'ords .spoken to 

him on eartli were a message from the family wlioin he had stricken : * God forgive 
youj as we do.* 

TJie passionate outburst of grief and wrath wldch then shook India, the slow 
military pomp of the slain \'iceroy*s re-entry into Ids capital, tlie uncontrollable 
fits of weeping in the chamlicr vvlicre he lay in state, the lotig voyage of the 
mourning ship, and the solemn ceremonial witii wldch Ireland reeedved home lier 
dead son — all these were fitting at the lime, and are past. Earth shuts liirn in, 
with his glories and his tiiuniphs. Yesterday, said one of the Jhiblin papei.s, we 
saw a Slate solemnity vitatize<l, ‘by the siilitle spell of national feeling, Seldom 
are the two things united in an Irish ]n4biic funeral. When imperial pomj) is 
di.sp)aycd, the national lieart is cold, wlien tlie peopu* pay sp mlaneous liomrige to 
the dead, the trapjdngs of the State are absent, its voie - mute- ; ycstcrd.TV* for 
once, this ill-omene<l riPe was broken, Government and the people united in doirjg 
homage on earth to an iliustrioiis Irishman ’ The Indian Pre-^s had given vent to the 
wdhl sorrow of many races in many languages ; the Englisli newspapers were full of 
statelier, nobly expressed iribute.s ; Pailiiimeiilary cidefs had their well-elioseii 
utterance for tlie nation’s loss. Hut l.ord Mayi>, .as lie sal on tlie tOj> of the sea-girl 
bill, and gazed towards ih^ West, wiieie Ids dear home lay beyond the sunset, wouhl 
have prized tliat united silent mourning of his countrymen above any articulate 
panegyric 'they laid him al Iasi in Ihe secluded graveyard which he had clKjsen on 
his ^>wn land. 



JESSORE. 

By H. J. Rainey. 

A Report on the District of Jcssore : its Antiquities^ its History^ 
and- its Coniuicrcc, Second Edition. Revised aiid corrected. 
By J. WESTf.ANl), C. s., Late Mai^istratc and Collector of 
Jcssore. Calcutta : Ikn^al Secretariat Press. 1874. 

W E believe Mr. Westland was the very first member of the 
Bengal Civil Service to present us with a District Manual, 
the first edition of which made its appearance in 1S70; and the 
good examide set by him has been followed successively by Mr. 
Oldham in Gliazipur, Mr. Toynbee in Orissa, Mr. Williams in 
Dehra Dun, and Mr. Glazier in Rangpur. All such works are 
of great utility ; and wc hoi)c they may increase in number 
until every district, throughout the length and breadth of 
British India, is provided witli a similar usetul work. The fact 
that the first edition of Mr. Westland’s ret)ort has been exhaust- 
ed within so short a space of time, and a second edition already 
rendered necessary, conclusively proves that tliat gentleman’s 
labours have been duly appreciated by the public. Mr. West- 
land performed his laborious and arduous task so well and 
carefully, that the first edition of his woik contained, we were 
rather surprised to find, only a few errors ; bpt in the second 
edition, wc regret to have to j)oint out, that most of those errors 
have been })crpctuated, albeit stated to be “ revised and 
cbrrect' d/' This is, however, probably owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to his having in the interim left, not only the district, but 
also the Lower Provinces altogether. Wc purpose noticing,' 
in the course of our article, all the cu rors we are able to detect, 
however small they may be ; not any wise in a cavilling or 
hypercritical spirit, but simply because Mr. Westbuid’s work, 
being universally reckoned an authority, and rightly so, on 
matters pertaining to the district, ought to be freed as much as 
possible from all mistakes and inaccuracies tliat have in any 
way crept into it ; and it is, we consider, the bounden duty of 
those who arc able to discover any error, to contribute towards 
this most desirable result. Hence, wc trust, we shall escape 
the charge of captiousness in so doing ; §ind it is certainly far 
•from our intention to depreciate a work from which we have, 
we candidly confess, derived a vast deal of local information on 
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various subjects, and vve by no means under-estimate its in* 
trinsic worth. 

Mr, Westland has divided his voluminous report, which ex- 
tends to nearly two hundred and fifty pages, into half-a-dozen 
parts, thus ; — Part I. — Geographical. Part II. — Antiquities. 

Part III. — The First Thirty Years of British Administration. 
‘‘ Part IV. — Landed Property. Part V. — Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Part VI. — Gazetteer.’* Besides this, there is an ap- 
pendix, containing some statistical information regarding 
population, agriculture, revenue and commerce. We shall 
notice the subjects treated of by Mr. Westland seriatim^ but our 
present article will be confined to a review of only the first two 
parts. , 

The general features of the district are faithfully depicted as 
a '' plain intersected by rivers */* and accurately divided into 
three parts, denominated, respectively, northern, central and 
southern^ The first is described as high land, with sandy soil, 
and the rivers watering it beyond the tidal range. The second 
is swampy land, composed almost entirely of bils or marshes, 
and the rivers therein within tidal influence. The third is low 
land, which forms the Sundarban portion of the district, and its 
surface is generally below high-water level, but the rise of tide, 
we must add, varies considerably on the western and eastern 
sides of the Gangetic Delta, for the greatest rise in the former, 
in the Hiigli at Calcutta, has been ascertained to be but 23 feet 
4 inches, whereas in the latter it has reached, it is said, over 
eighty feet ! The rainfall, too, in this tract dififers very consider- 
ably, for, whereas at Sagar Island the average annual fall is 
only 82'29 inches, in the Baqirganj District it is stated to be 
from 200 to 300 inches in the year.”"^ The average annual 
rainfall in Jessore is, according to Mr. Blanford’s elaborate 
table, 66*41 inches, distributed throughout the year thus : — 


I. — January 

... 

... 0*23 

inches. 

2. — February 


... 0-56 


3. — March 


... 1-82 

/f 

4.— April 

V • • 

... 4 'SO 

)) 

5. — May 

• •• 

... 7-27 

)f 

6.— June 


... i 3'42 

f) 

7._july 


... 10-98 

1 } 

8. — August 

• • f 

... lO-QI 

yy 

9. — September 

• •• 

... 9-52 

yy 

10. — October 

• •• 

... 6-39 

yy 

II. — November 


... 080 

yy 

12. — December 

• » • 

... O'OI 

yy 


* Calcutta Review^ vol. xxxix, p. 209 
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The physical aspects of each of the three several divisions 
are also, of cour^, very different. The upper portion is stated 
to be well* wooded in some parts with numerous kinds of trees, 
especially that useful species of the palm genus, rich in saccha- 
rine sap, known to us as the date, and called by the natives the 
khajiir (PJtccnix sylvestris, Roxburgh) : in other parts, the ex- 
tensive fields, aus paddy, the rice crop gathered. in autumn, is 
cultivated, and in the cola weather the several sorts of pulses, 
such as khesArt^ kdlldi, and peas. In the central portion paddy 
is almost exclusively cultivated,^ and the villages, situated on 
the margin of the rivers, are covered with trees of various des- 
criptions, and here those useful members of the grass family 
(Bauihusa^ Schreb) flourish in extreme luxuriance. ln\hQioioer 
portion rice is the only crop cultivated, and the houses of 
the few inhabitants located therein — for it is sparsely populated 
—-are far apart from one another, and built entirely on the 
banks of rivei;s and kJuils, \vhere the ground is rather higher 
than in the inteiior, as usual in recent alluvial formations. 
These are the Sundarban clearances. All the rest of it is clad 
with almost impenetrable jungle, composed for the most part 
of that species of bullrusli, \vrongl\’ designated ]>y us elephant- 
grass, known to tlie natives as hogld (Typha clcphiutina, Rox- 
burgh^ the so-called nipa palm, or jyoipdtd, ( Ntpa frnticans, 
Willdenow^, the well-known iials, reed, (Arnndo Karka^ Lin- 
naeus^, &c , and tiense forests, comprising such trees as the two 
species of snndari ( Heritiera ininor^ Roxburgh, et H. littoralis^ 
Willdenow^, the kcaurd ( Somieratia apetclla, Buchanan^, the 
gab ( Diospyros^ glutinosa y Kdnigyl, ihe gdrdn ( Ciriops Roxburghi- 
anus^ X\\<i bhof d ( R/urjophora inncronata, Lainarack^, and 

numerous others. In these wilds where the foot ot man never 
treads, except that of the adventurous wood- cutter, or daring 
shikdri^ roam those superior mammals, the fierce tiger (Felis 
tigris, Linnieus/ the gigantic buff.ilo {Bithalus arni, Hodgson^, ' 
the stupendous rhinoceros (R, sondaicus,'\ Mliller^, tiic surly 
boar ( Sus indteus, Schinyyl, and four members of the cervine 
group, fhe swamt) deer, or hdrdsujg/id (Ruccrviis Dnvaiicclli^ 
Bl^^th the spotted deer (Axis niaculatus, Gray^), the hog deer 
( Axis par emus, h\yth), and the barking deer (Cervidus aureus, 
Hamilton Smith). 

We find that Mr. Westland has not alludsd to certain physical 
phenomena heard in the district of jessore, as well as in the 
adjoining district of Baqirganj, and generally known as the 

® The marshes, or bilst in the cold has been assij^med loit by naturalists 
season, teem with numberless species on the supposition that it is identical 
o*f wild fowl, from the ponderous with the Javanese rhinoceros, but 
and somber-hued grey goose {Ansar this we think extremely doubtful, for 
cinercus^ Meyer), to the light and various reasons, which it would be 
bright plumaged blue-winged teal, premaiiiie to here slate ; we consider 
{Querquedula circidy Linn.). the Sundarban animal to be a new 

t The above scientific designation and disiinct species. 


J 
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Guns/ They are so called, because, probably, they are 
more distinctly heard, or rather,.more especially noticed in that 
sti^tion than elsewhere. 

Iti 1870, we brought the subject prominently to the notice of 
Mr. Henry F. Blanford, then Meteorological Reporter for 
Bengal, in a letter under date the 2Sth June of that year ; and 
as that letter describes the phenomena, we may as well quote 
it in ixtenso 

“ I have the honour to bring to your notice the occurrence in 
“ the districts^ of Baqirganj and Jessore, and even as far north 
^'as Farfdpur, I believe, periodically during the prevalence of 
'' the S.-W. Monsoon and rainy season, of certain peculiar 
noises from thesouth and south-east directions, or sea-board, 
‘^resembling the report of cannons, or loud explosions, usually 
“heard distinctly after a hea%>y fall 0/ rain, or cessation of a 
squall, generally whilst the tide rising, and to solicit your 
“ being good enough to investigate this physicml phenomenon 
“ with the view of discovering the cause thereof, as there most 
“ decidedly exists a profound ignorance on the subject, and 
“ more particularly as it may prove of some interest to scientific 
research. 

^‘In the Englishman newspaper, a correspondent, writing 
“ under the signature of Barisdl, has lately noticed these singular 
“ noises, as you may have casually observed, with the avowed 
“intention of obtaining an authoritative explanation of it ; but 
“judging from the futile efforts of numerous similar attempts 
“previously made, I do not think he is likely to meet with any 
“ success, which is my only excuse for troubling you on the 
“ subject, though it is hardly needed, as I ventrure to think you 
“will be sufficiently interested in the inquiry to enter into it 
“ con amoreP 

Mr. Blanford then wrote and suggested to us that the letter 
might be read at a meeting of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
with the view of getting the subject fully discussed ; and we 
gladly acquiescing in the suggestion, it was duly read,. when a 
discussion followed, which was reported in Proceedings, Asiatic 
Society, B,t for August 1870 We do not think it necessary 
to reproduce the discussion as there given ; and an epitome of 
it will, we think, amply suffice for the present purpose. 

The President, the Hon'ble J. B. Phear, invited the mem- 
bers present to express their opinions on the subject, and attri- 
buted the sounds “to breakers on the sea coast,** remarking 
that similar phenomena were met with in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and were due to the same cause. 

Mr. Westland, the author of the report under review, bore 
testimony to the actual occurrence of the phenomena, but dis- 
agreed with the preceding speaker as to the origin of tlie sounds. 
Mr. Dali mentioned several explanations he|had heard regard- 
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ing the cause p{ the phenomena, one of which was that they 
were ascribed ** to explosive gases stirred by some sort of 
volcanic action,” 

Mr. Blanford agreed with the President regarding the ex^a? 
nation he had given of the cause of the phenomena, and^whieU 
had been ^suggested previously by Mr. Fleetwood H. Pellew, 
C Journal^ Asiatic Society, B., vol. xxxvi., p. 133). He, Mr, 
Blanford, considered that ** the conditions under which the 
sounds were heard, were all such as to point to the breaking 
of the surf as their cause,” but “ to clear up every supposed 
“difficulty, much closer observation was doubtless required than 
“ had hitherto been given to the matter.” 

Mr. Westland again spoke, and at some length, against what 
may be designated the “ surf-theory.’* He argued that, if they 
“are produced by the breaking of surf, it is clear that to produce 
“a sound loutl enough to be iicard so well over a long distance, 
“ it will require, not the breaking of a wave at any point, but 
“ the breaking of waves over a considerable extent of country.'* 
Baboo Rajendralala Mitia also spoke in disapproval of the 
surf-breaking hypothesis, reasoning from analogy that “the 
“ Deltas of the Irawadi, the Mahanadi, the Danube, the Missis- 
“sipi and the Amazon, had similar estuaries, but they did not 
“ produce tlie ‘ Barisdl Guns.’ ” 

Both Mr. Blanford and the President again spoke in favour of 
their views ; and the latter adduced, as an instance, in support 
of tiieir contention that, on “ some occasions, the sounds of firing 
“ at Shcerness or elsewhere in the neighbourhood of the mouth 
“ of t 4 ic Thames, reached the same place ” — part of Suffolk, 
“ with which he was familiar ’* — “ and must have traversed not 
less than fifty miles,” “ But, ” he added, “ tlie matter should not 
V be left to ccmjecturc,” and a little careful observation ought to 
suffice “ to clear it up.” 

In Proceedhtgs, Asiatic Society, B., for November 1870, 
appeared a letter from Mr. Pleetwood H. Pellew, C.S., giving an 
exp lanation of the surf-theory advanced by him, thus : — 

“ In regard to the ‘ Barisal Guns,’ my notion was that waves 
“ of a length of a mile or two each, advancing obliquely from the 
“ S. S. W., would break successively on the coast from W. to E. 
“To a person close by, the sound of each wave would be some- 
“ what continuous, but to a person 40 to 50* miles off, if the wave 
“ broke simultaneously, the sound would be a boom like that of 
“ a gun, because both extremities of the wave would be nearly 
“ at the same distance from the hearer as the centre. 

“ I have at Puri, when the S.-W. Monsqpn has lulled, seen 
“ far to the south a very lofty wave break with a distinct boom- 
“ ing noise, a second or two after another nearer, then one oppo- 
“ site to me, and then others towards the north as far as one 
“ could see. Even to one standing on the beach, tlie noise of these 
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waves (except the nearest) was so like that of guns, that we 
^‘used to remark on the resemblance. When the wind was 
blowing strongly, the wave was turned over by the force of it 
‘‘before it attained its full height, but when there was no wind 
ora slight breeze from the shore, whilst the swell was still 
“high from the effects of the monsoon, this phenomenon oftep 
“ occurred, the wave rising to an immense height and breaking 
“ over a mile or two of the beach at one moment. 

“ I may remark that the wind blows ver}^ obliquely on to the 
“ Puri coast, and would not take the sound so far inland as at 
^‘Baqirganj. 

“ The great difficulty of the ‘Barisdl Guns * arose from the 
“fact that the ]\Tusalmans at Perijpur and round the Kocha 
“ river, celebrating their marriages chiefly in September, always 
“ fire off earthen bombshells, and it is almost, impossible to 
“ tell the sound of these from the ‘ Barisai Guns/ 1 should 
“never have believed in them at all, if I liad not once, when 
“ in the Saplenja river in the Sund?irban, with nothing but forest 
“ to the south, heard them distinctly on four or five difierent 
“ occasions in one niglit. Of course we may hav^c been mistaken, 
“but the sound to our senses was undoubtedly from the south, 

“ and much louder than I ever I\card it before. It woke me 
“ up from sleep ; we were then about thirty miles from the coast.” 

In the same issue of the Proceedings, there also appeared a 
letter from us on the subject, stating that : — 

“ One incident, and a prominent one too, I have, I find, 

“ inadvertently omitted to mention in my last letter, which is 
“that the directions of tlie sounds appear to travel inva'riably 
along the course of the streams that discharge themselves into 
“the Bay. This circumstance I have carefully observed for a 
series of years, and hence I indicated the noises as coming from 
“ the sea-board, the sub-division of Khulna is situate on the 
“ confluence of the rivers Bhairab and Rupsaha (the latter a 
“ local name for the continuation of the Pasar), which run, rcs- 
“ pectivel)', N. and E. of it, and when I was residing there, I 
“ noticed that the soynds appeared to come from the S.-E., whilst 
“ now that I am living across the Rupsaha, on the cast of it, 

“ the noises are heard from the S.-W. Again, I lived for about a 
“ year at a place called Naif, a//as Schillerganj, on the Balishwar ‘ 
“ river, and to the east of it, when the detonations, for such 
“ I may call them, were distinctly heard from the S -W. No 
“ European has, I believe, resided lower down the Balishwar 
“ river in the Sundarban than Schillerganj, which is distant 
“ about a tide only from the open sea, and the sounds heard 
“ by me there were decidedly louder than those I hear here, while 
“ below that place, and I have heard them very close to the sea, 
“ as far down the Haringluita river as a boat could well venture 
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out, during tlie S.-W. Monsoon, they were the loudest I have 
“ heard ; but the reports were quite as distinct there from one 
‘‘ another as they were elsewhere, which would not go to bear out 
the surf-theory, or hypothesis, originally propounded by Mr. 
Pcllew, and which appears to have found much favour/' 

, After Irfiat no further discussion appears to have taken place ; 
but in 1871, we received a number of printed forms for recording 
observations on the Barisal Guns,” from the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ and vve duly distributed several of 
them to various gentlemen, who were stationed in places where 
they could note down their observations on the phenomena ; but 
we regict to have to add, that though some of them were good 
enough to proftii.se to do so, yet \vc did not receive a single re- 
turn from any one of them. As the form will be useful to those 
desirous of entering their ob.servations on the Barisal Guns,” 
wc give it as it was supplied to us : — 

Observations on the Barisal Guns^^ 

1. Place of Ohfiervaiion.,. ... i 

2. D ue and lime ... j 

3. Diieciion trom which the sounds 
appear 10 come 

4. Diieciion of tl)(? wind ... 

5. Anything winch seems to maik the 
duiaOon of the souinb such as 
whether it is sudden or pro- 
lonj^ed ; the intcTV.U at which it is \ 
repeated ; total duration of the 
souiuh and so on 

6 . * State of the weather at the lime of 

observation 

7. State of the weather during the 
previous 24 horns 

8 Any other fact as strikes the ob- 
sever as important ... 

To'the above form was appended the following : — 

Noth. — “ In the spaces for remarks it is requested that the information 
“ may be given as to ilie interval between lire reports, and whether these 
“ intervals are equal or otherwise ; the nature of the sound ; the direction 
** of the wind ; whether the sky is cloudy. Also the height of station above 
gr ound, and if surrounded with trees, &c. 

“ The form should be filled, as early as possible, while the recollection is 
“ fresh. If the reports are frequent, a watch might be placed on the table 
** and the time of each occurrence noted.*’ 

VVe may here, we think, fittingly allude to those terrible atmos- 
pheric di.sturbances, known as rotary storms, or cyclones, as ap- 
propriately designated by Piddington, They occur in the district, 
periodically, at uncertain intervals, but generally at the beginning 
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or close of the South-West Monsoon. Considergjble damage to 
houses and boats is occasioned by them, as well as loss of 
human life ; and when accompanied by storm-waves, the rice 
crops in the low-lands, more especially in the Sundarban tract, 
suffer to a great extent. 

Regarding the geology of the district, Mr. Westland Jias given 
us no information whatsoever ; so we may here very briefly state,* 
that the disposition and nature of the strata of tiie Gangetic Delta 
at various depths below the surface of the ground,* from, say, 
20 to 395 feet, is composed of “ drift wood, carbonaceous and 
*’peat beds,” indicating tlie gradual sinking of the surface. From 
400 to 481 feet, the greatest depth attained, a bed of coarse con- 
glomerate was discovered, which induced Dr. IVFClelland to in- 
fer that, when these deposits were formed, rocky mountains 
were in existence not far north of the Delta, whicli suddenly 
sank, owing prob ibly to tlie occurrence of some violent seismic 
phenomenon, such as the cartliquake at Chatgaon (Ciiittagong) 
of 1762,. when a range of mountains sank below the level of the 
surface, and the sea passed over the space they occupied. It is 
su[)posed that this conglomerate was deposited on a marshy sur- 
face ^‘clothed with vegetation,” and that it is undetiaid by the 
** solid rock/" referred to above : vide Cal. Jour,. Nat. His,^ vol, ii., 
et Jour., As. Soc., Z?., vol. ix. 

Mr. Westland next proceeds to give us his ideas of the river 
system and its changes ; and shows pretty clearly that the rivers 
formerly, over a century ago, used to run from the N.-W. of the 
district, and that they now flow from the N.-E. This is, we may 
shortly state, simply owing to the lower course of the Ganges 
having shifted from the former direction to the latter, f and '‘that 
is all that need he said on this head. 

A short dissertation on the Deltaic formation concludes Part I,, 
and the theory advanced by Mr. Westland to account for it, is, 
to say the least, insufficient, and on the whole erroneous. He 
explains the phenomenon by stating that the annual innunda- 
tions leave deposits on the surface of the country submerged, 
which raises its level and creates new land. Now, this process of 
land building is altogether too tardy to satisfactorily account for 
the comparatively rapid formation of Deltaic land. Themain cause 

* The superficial soil, which reaches f 1 'r. Ohlham has fully demoostrated 
to a depth of about ten feet, has below that the tendency of the course of the 
it a thick bed of clay, and water can rivers is ajjain westward, owing to the 
hardly percolate through it. Dr. M’Clei- main outlet of the waters of the Ganges 
land graphically describes these charac* and Biahmnputra, which now flow down 
teristics in his Topography of Bengal^ to the sea as the Megna, being ob- 
thus : “ Without the surface soil, Lower structed in its further progress east- 
Bengal would be a swamp, and without ward by the 'I'iparah hills . — Vide Pro,^ 
the underlying clay, a desert.’* As. /?., 1870. 
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of Deltaic formation, it is, well known, is attritmtable to the 
various streains depositing the silt and sand they bold in suspen- 
sion in their waters on their own beds^ which gradually raise them 
above the level of the adjacent plains, and cause, the streams to 
change their cliannels, inasmuch as it is physically impossible for 
any piece of water to continue flowing on the summit of a raised 
•embankment, as it were, without some artificial means being 
employed to compel it to do so. Thus new channels are succes- 
sively opened, rmd fresh deposits formed, until the entire surface 
of the country is raised to one uniform level, when Deltaic action 
may l)c said to cease. 

VVe may also we think, fittingly explain the drainage sys- 
tem of alluvial formations Ordinarily, in undulating tracts of 
country, the water spreads from an elevated central point to tiie 
surrouniiing parts, lint it is entirely the reverse of the case fu 
low Deltaic land, for in such places the water from the surround- 
ing pans is fount! to flow to a depressed central point owing to the 
edges being rai.scd by the deposit of detritus borne by the rivers. 
The former may be approjniately termed the centrifugal system 
of drainage, and the latter the centripetal system of drainage : in 
the one the water flows outward, and in the other inward. 

Under the head of Antiquities, we have most valuable and in- 
teresting information regarding several ruins more or less known in 
the district. The first and oldest of them are thoseof Khan Jahdn 
Alf , commonly called Klianjalf, situate in the llaghcrluit Division, 
within the Parganah of Klialiftatdbad, or ratlier 1 lawclf. Khai/fatd- 
bdd, the vicegerent’s clearance," as Mr. Illoclimann describes it, 
is mentioned by name in Abulfa/d’s Ain-i-Akb.iri, A plan of the 
lar^st building there is given, called by Mr. Westland and others, 
and doubtless by the people of the locality, the Sntgumbaz, or 
sixty domes/’ which is an obvious misnomer, for an edifice hav- 
ing in reality seventy-seven domes, and its c<u'rcct designation 
must be SatJiattarguuibaZy or “ seventy-seven domc.s,” corrupted 
in the course of lime by the vulgar to Sathguuibaz, and thence 
Satgii7nbaz, The facade of the building faces the cast, and has 
one large central door, witli five smaller doors on each side, in all 
eleven doors, opening into an immense ball, which, according to 
Babu Gaurddsa Ba.sdka,* is 14^ X96 feet. The structure is sup- 
ported by sixty pillars, f arranged in ten rows of six pillars in each 
row, and they arc composed of grey-s'eone encased in brick. 
Tradition states that tin's extensive room was used as a place of 
worship as well as business. Above each of the door-ways we find 
five circles arranged thus X, ‘tnd wc are tempted to ask, weref 

* As, iSoc.y />*,, New Series vol. signatioii SHii^umbaz origifu-ited in ijff- 

xxxvi. norant people confounding ** domes 

t It is just possible that ibe 4®- wiih “ pillars. 
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these circles merely placed tn the way of ornamentation, or were 
they meant to signify aught ? We are inclined to fhink that there 
must have been some signification attached to them. No. I2 
of Laidley’s Plate of Bengal coins {vide Jour. As, Soc,, voL 
xv) has five circles with the name of the reigning King, 
Mahmdd Slidh Assultan (the twelfth King of Hengal), who 
ruled Bengal from A. H. 846 to 864. and who was, therefore,* 
on the throne during the latter portion of the lifetime of 
Khan Jahdn Ali. The five circles, or rings, were, probably, 
intended to represent the arms of the reigning monarch. En 
passanty the arms of Timur, were three circles, or rings, placed 
one above and two below, in this way — 

The tomb of Khdn Jahdn AIi is placed \itn'th!n a mosque, 
the exterior of which represents a square, but the interior is 
octangular, surrounded with a dome of the full size of the 
structure, which is said to be 45 feet square, and" its height to 
the summit 47 feet. The tombstone is about 6 feet long, 
and covered with Arabic and Persian inscrij)t ions in relief* as 
well as two out of three stt ps 011 whicli it is raised. The 
flooring of the mosque is paved with liexag )nal encaustic tiles ; 
but a good many have been taken out and carried awa}* by 
different people at various times. Mr. Westland has fur- 
nished us with transcripts of five of the inscriptions on the 
tomb, four of which are Arabic and one Persian, and*given 
translations of all of them. P'rom these we gather tluit the 
tomb is that of Alagli Khan Jahdn Ali, who is described as 
“ a friend of the descendants of the chief of all the prophets, a 
sincere well-wisher to the learned, and tlie hater of the in- 
“ fidels, who left this world for a better one on the night of 
** Wednesday, 26th Zcl Hijja/* which corresponds with the 
24th October 1459 A. D, ; and, therefore, Mr. Westland is in 
error when he states that the Khan’s demise occurred in 
1458 A. D.; and Bdbu Gaurdasa Basaka, too, for he states 
that it was about the end of March, or beginning of April, 

“ A. D. 1458,” Joiir,^ As, Soc , B,, vol. xxxvi. Close to 

this building and to the north of it, is the tomb of Khdn 
Jahan’s intimate friend and favourite Dewan, Muhammad Tahir, 
who is reputed to have been a high caste Brahman before he 
embraced Moslcmism, and who is commonly known as a 
Pfr Alf.f 

Besides the minor buildings erected by Khdn Jahan, we find 
a large tank, said to have been excavated by him, in which are 


♦ Mr. Westland appears to be right in 
stating that the inscriptions are not in gilt 
letters, nor is there any white marble 
about the tomb^as erroneously represented 
by B&bu Gaurd&sa Basiika. 

+ Bdbu Gaurddsa Basaka says, that one 
of the ancestors, of the well* known and 
Ugbly respected Thfckur family of 


Calcutta, is said to have been ass jciated 
with this mail, and on that account 
they are dubbed Hr Alls ; but I am 
rjLther inclined to agree with Bdbu Kisari 
Chdnd Miird, who considered them to 
be thus designated because they inter- 
married with the Kayaslha family of 
the Bdjds of Jessore. 
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Mr. Westland say», eight tame alligators, but he, of course, means 
crocodiles,* and these are &id to be offsprings of the two croco- 
diles — we cannot agree to call them alligators — kept by Kbdti 
Jahdfj, and designated Dkalipar eiud Kdldpar^ signifying, respec- 
tively, “ white side ** and black side.** These crocodiles readily 
coige at the call of the Fakir and take the meat offered to tbent 
They are pretty well fed by native married women, who desire to 
be in that interesting condition that ladies who love their lords are 
said to wish to be in ; for, strange to say, crocodile's blessings, 
more potent than crocodile’s tears, arc reputed to ensure children 
to their liberal donors. We are at a loss to account for the es- 
teem, nay, veneration, with which crocodiles are regarded by 
Muhammadans, for W read that, in Panduah, a railway station 
between liugli and Bard wan, there is, or was a Fdkif^^ who Jiad 
t. line crocodiles in a tank, aiui that on calling one of them by 
name, Fateh Kliin, it obeyed the sujnmons and appeared on the 
surface (vide CaL Rev., vol. xxi, p. 183 •. Ag iin, in Von Oi lich’s 
Travels^ there is mentioned a tank near Kaiachi, where he saw 
a score and ten crocodiles issue out of the water, and. at the 
direction of the Fdkir^ range themselves round him in a semi- 
circle. The Aloslcms are reputed to have a horror of lizards, aiij 
it is curious tliat they should hohl in such esteem a member of 
the same family, for they are after all sauiians both, but this 
anomaly is due, we suppose, to their gross ignorance of Natural 
Hi.story. 

Other ruins of Khan Jahan All -arc referred to, and some 
described, notably the ino'ique at Musjid Kar, or the dug out 
mosque, ’J near Ainadi+ on the Kabiidak river. Some ruins as- 
cribed to Khdn Jahan, also occur near Vid)’dnankati, a place 
within four miles of Ganj Kisabpur, anti somewhat more than a 
scoi^ of miles from the sadr station of Jessore. These have 
not been noticed by Mr. Westland, but a good account of them, 
and the local legends regarding them, will be found in an interest- 
ing paper by Babu Rasvihari Bose, Deputy Magistrate, in 
Mookcrjee\ Magazine, N. S., vol. ii. pp. 193-201. 

Who was Ivhdn Jahin AH? This is a question which Mr. 
Westland has attempted to solve, but we feaV not satisfactorily^ 

• There are two species of the cutia Zoological Museum, Mr. Wood- 
genu!» crocodile in the rivers in Lower Mason, the adding Curator, Ct>ul<i * 
Bengal, designated by Mr. W. Theo- only distinguish them by the shape 
bald, Junior, C. porosm, Schneid, of ihe siuure in the interior of the 
and C palustris^ Less., in four,^ As, skulls, in one of which, if we recol- 
Soc.y i 9 ., 1868, and iheie described as lect right, it is curved, and in the 
distinguished from one another by other angular. 

the conformation of their skulls, the t A good de.tl below this, on the 
former being narrow and the latter same river, in L'»t. 2x1, aie mins said 
broad. But on examining a number to belong to a palace and foil. — Vidt 
of skulls of both species in the Cal- Cal, /?., vol. XXXl, p. 388* 


K 
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cor, as far as we are aware, have otjjers beert more fortunate in 
this^ respect. Mr, Westland says that Khah Jahdn came to 
reclaim the lands in the Sundarban, which were at iliat time 
waste and covered with forest, because, as before stated, the 
Parganah in which his buildings are situated is called Khalffatd- 
bid '‘reclaimed on the part of the Emperor,'" or “by \he Emperor's 
commands.*' But this would be assuming that Klian Jahin 
named the Parganah KhaUfatdbad, or that it has borne that 
designation only from his time, and this is quite a gratuitous 
assumption. Bibu Rasvihai i Bose is almost of the same opinion 
^Mookerjee's Magazine^ N. S., vol ii, pp. 200-201). Babu Gaur- 
disa Basaka states very precisely that, “ l^e was a chief of great- 
piety and liberality, wlio was rusticated from the court of Delhi, 
and was sent to this place to hold the post of 7 ahsildar ;* but we 
are wholly unable to discover any authority whatsover for his 
very circumstantial statement, and we must pronounce it to be 
based on nothing more substantial than vague conjecture. One, 
who visited these ruins so far back as 1793, says, ^ obviously from 
verbal information received on the spot, that “ in the time of 
” Hossein Shah, BadsJui of Gour, Kishoor Khihi was his 7 nore- 
** chulburdar (the bearer of the peacock’s tail) and being in 
** great favor, was sent to superintend the collections of this 
then opulent district, having amassed great wcaltli, and being 
inclined to a religious life and easy retirement in his latter days, 
he was favored by a vision, wherein the Lord appeared to him, 

“ commanding that he should perform certain works and assume 
“ the more honorable name of Kunjee Wallee in future,*' This 
account is quite as circumstantial as, but altogether opposed to 
that of the Bdbu last-named: it has, however, unfortunately an 
anachronism which completely shatters its basis. Khdn Jahan 
AH died in A, H. 863, but Husain Shah, ithe twenty-first King of 
Bengal) did not commence to reign till long afterwards, pro- 
bably not before A. H. 899, as ascertained by Mr. Blochmann. 
Khdn Jahan lived for some time and died in the reign of Mahmtid 
Shah, (the twelfth King of Bengal), and was contemporary of 
a somewhat similar cliaracter, the warrior and saint of Rangpur, 
Shah Ismdfl Ghazf, w'ho was, curiously enough, also erroneously 
supposed to have lived many years later than was actually the 
case, for Mr. G. H. Damant, c.s , has satisfactorily proved that 
he died on the 14th Shraban, 878 A. II.,— the 4th January 
1474 A. D. And, strange to say, the legend concerning him 
learnt by Mr. Blochmann at HugH, (Pro. As. Soc., B, 1870, p. 

1 17). likewise associates Ismdfl with Ilusain Shdh s reign. The 
reason for the name of Husain Shdh being frequently referred 

Vide Selections frotn Calcutta Gaz^ettc^ vol. ii , p, 256. 
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to, is doubtfess, as explairmd by Mr. Damant (Jour., As, Soc,, 
/) , N. S., vol. xliii., p. 216), because '‘Bengalis almost invari* 
ably attribute any important event of which they do not kno^ 
“ the date, to the time of that king; for he is the only king 
“ who is still retnembercd by name among the common people.” 
Mr, Blochmann, in his most valuable “Contribution to the Geo- 
graphy and IVstory of Bengal (Jour., As. Soc., B ,N. S., vol. 
xlii ,* simply describes Khan Jahanas‘'the warrior saint of 
Khal/fatabad,” VVe venture to think the question as to the 
exact status held by Khdn Jahan ^\l to be still an open one, 
and would fain invite the attention to it, of those who take 
an interest in such enquiries, with the view of obtaining a 
^solution. 

It was at this place, Khalffatahad, some time afterwards that 
Nusrat Shdh, during the life-time of his farther, Alduddin 
Husain Shah, anil evidently when in successful rebellion against 
him, erected a mint-town in the midst of the Sundarban. Mr. 
Westland was evidtmtiy unacquainted with this fact. We 
find the facsimile of one of the coins here manufactured in 
Jon}\, As. Soc\, /)., N, S., vol. xiii, plate ix, No* 10, given by 
Mr. Hlochmajin It is described as '* Silver. Weight, 15406 
grains.’* Khal/fatabad. 922 A. H. (As. Soc. of Bengal). Cir- 
cular areas ; no margin.’* It is J^ths of an inch in diameter 
and the legend runs thus : — 

Obverse: — j 

7 >anslamm.—Thc King, son of a King, Najiruddunyd, 
Waddin Abul Muzaffar. 


Reverse : — »U 

* irr 


Trmslation — Niu^rat ’Si\ah, the King, son of Husain Shih, the 
King, the Husaini, — may G-^d perpetuate his kingdom and 
his rule. KhaliTalabad, 922. 

In Mr. Blochmann’s ' Conti ibiitions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal,” No. 2 (Jour.. As. Soc. B., N. S., vol. xliii, p, 
309), certain coins of Nusrat Shah are enumerated, and No. 7 i 
Plate xiii, seems to bear on the obverse the name of the 
same mint-town Khalifatabdd. This coin, however, appears to 
be very different from the one we have just described in the 
prepeding paiagrapli : it is evidently composed of silver, weighs 
16397 grains, and is about an inch in diameter, and altogether 


* Prior to 1542 A 1 ). ^949 A, II. 

silver coins were called l‘y th« Mu* 

* hainmndans in the Araliic dirhen^ but 
in that year ISher Shah, then on the 


throne o( Uilhi, introduced the 
silver rupi or rupaya. a silver picc, 
according to Abui Pazl. 
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in far better condition than the other, and of superior style 
of workmanship. It is dated 924 AH 

The next ruins, referred to are those of Jessore-Iswaripur, 
the ancient city of Jessore These, though not now situate 
within the district, obviously could not have been passed over 
without a passing notice* They date from the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and are on the Jabuna riyer, SitkhirA 
division, and the Twenty-four PargAnA district. Most of 
these buildings were erected by RAja FratapAditya, and some 
scanty historical information about him is given by Mr. 
Westland, aided, it is stated, by BAbu PratApa Ciiandra Ghosh, 
who is, we believe, the author of an able historical romance in 
BengAli connected with this illustrious personage and his times ; 
it is entitled Bangadwip Parajay, and was published in Calcutta 
some years ago. 

We shall here furnish a brief sketch of Pi atApAditya's life, 
not confined to the particulars communicated by the author 
of the work under review. 

In a Sanskrit work, under the title of Kshiiisha Bansdvali 
Charitam* or the chronicles of the family of Raja Kiishn 
ChandrA, of Navadwipa, it is stated that, of the twelve 
RAjAs — Bdrah BMyas^ who then held sway over Bengal, 
FratApAditya was the most powerful, and refused to pay 
tribute to the Emperor, and for some time successfully resisted 
the force sent to oppose him. At length the famous Hindu 
General, MAn Singh, was despatched with an army against 
him, and he attacked and defeated the forces of the recusant 
RAjA, captured his city, and took him prisoner. PratAf>Aclitya 
was sent in an iron cage to Dehli, but he died en route at BanAras. 
In his stead a cousin of his, named Kochu RAi, was appointed 
to govern this part of the country. It was, doubtless, from 
this source that BhArat Chandra RAi obtained the historjcal 
information about Jessore contained in his cJ)arming but in- 
sidious poem of Vidyd Sundar, w'hich opens with tins well- 
known line : — 

at*?, i 

In the city of Jessor there lived a great RAjA of the Bengal 
ICAyastha caste, narhed PratApAditya.*^ 

Further and more minute particulars of PratApAditya can 
be obtained fron:% ‘‘ a life of PratApAditya,'* who is therein 
curiously designated “ the last King of the SAgar Island," 
written by BAbu RAm Bose, which is among the first works 
written in BengAli prose, and one of the earliest printed in 

* . work wag published in the MSS. puichnsed by Sir Robert 

Berlin in 1852, and contains besides Chambers in India, and on his death 
the Sanskrit text, an English trans- sold by his widow in England to the 
lation and notes. It was one of King of Prussia. 
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language. It fsets forth that a Bengali K£yastha, R^m 
Chandra, was an employe in an office at S£tg£on, and lived 
there with his sons, Bhavanaiida, Gunananda, and Sivananda. 
In consequence of a quarrel they parted, and the last naiped 
of the trio proceeded to Gaur, wliere he obtained profitable 
employment during the reign of Sulaiman. The son of this 
King, named Daud, who succeeded to the throne, refused to 
pay trioute to the Emperor, and an army was sent to subdue 
him ; his troops were signally defeated, and he himself was 
slain. Two of Sivananda's family, Vikram£ditya and Vasanta 
Rai, fled with their wealth to Jessore, ai»d it is also said, carried 
there the valuables of the King, who wanted them to be 
removed to a place pf security. Subsequently Vikramiditya 
obtained his* sanad as Raj£ of Jessore ; and is stated to 
have expended a couple of lakhs of Rupis or more in charity 
to the poor, and feeding Brahmans. Large grants of land were 
made to Kd^'ustha-^, and the tract of country inhabited by 
them is mentioned as extending from Dhak£ to Halfshar, A 
son was born to Vikramdditya, whom he named Pratdpdditya ; 
and it was predicted of him at his biith, that he would super- 
sede his father, and this prctliction was afterwards fulfilled, 
He was well educated and skilled in all manly exercises, and 
when in Dilhi, where he was sent to be trained, he obtained 
from the Etnperor Akbar a for his poetic effusions. He 

successfully intrigued to get his father (ousted, and obtained 
the R^ij for himself. He built a new city near Jessore, at a 
place called Dhuingh£t, the gatc-wa}^ of which was so lofty, 
we are told, that an elephant with a Iiouhld/i could pass under 
it without the slightest inconvenience. He subdued the 
neighbouring Riij£s, and became so powerful, that he presumed 
to set the autlioiity {)f the Emperor at nought, and would 
not consent to do him homage and remit him the usual 
rev^’enue. Several expeditions sent against him were un- 
successful, but he was finally overcome and taken captive, 
as before narrated. 

As regards the origin of the name of the district, we learn 
that the last of tlie so-called independent Kings of Bengal, 
Daud, having rebelled against the Evnperor of Delhi, Vikrama- 
ditya, one of the councillors of the former, fled with his 
wealth to this place in the Sundarban, then known as Bhdti, 
which he named Yashahara, “ Glory depriving, signifying 
that Gaur had been deprived of his glory. This account, Mr. 
Westland says, occurs in “ a popular history of Prat£p£dttya,” 
but he, /. e, the author, is inclined to consider it intended to 
convey, for reasons given, the idea of “sypremely glorious.*' 

We have somewhere read or heard that, when Vikramdditya 
was seeking a refuge in some inaccessible place to secure his 
treasures, he proceeded by boat towards the Sundarban, and 
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being* asked where he would land, he said, Jeshdhar^ 

any city,” hence the spot where he stopped was so called, 
and in course of time it came to assume the [)resent designation 
Yashahara. We simply give this derivation for what 
it is worth, and do not in any way recommend it to our readers 
as tlie correct one. 

Another version, for which we are indebted to Babu R^s- 
vihdri Bose ( Mookerjec's Magazine^ N. S., vol. i. j, derives the 
designation from a ferryman named Jashd Pdtni, 

who used to ply his craft on the Kadamtali river, now a mere 
khdl^ and who at night frequently observed resplendent rays of 
light emerpiing from the depths of the stream. He reported 
this to Rajd Pratdpaditya, who fell in dharjid before the place. 
After fasting for three days he was visited by, a vision, in 
which the goddess Kali appeared to him, and told him that 
her stone image evolved the shining light, and when the 
stream dried up she would consent to be worshipped there, 
and thenceforth become the guardian divinity of the family. 
She is said to have resided in Pratapaditya's palace to pro- 
tect him from harm ; but on one occasion when his cruelty 
stepped beyond bounds, she appeared to him in the guise of 
one of his daughters, and being rutlcly commanded to go 
away, she gave him a reproachful look and left him ft)r ever. 
And the image of the goddess in the temple, which before 
that faced the south, was found to have turned its head to the 
east. Soon after, the talc proceeds, the army of the Emperor 
Jahangir, under the redoubtable Raja Alan Singh, took the 
city and captured its ruler. 

Rajd Pratapaditya was one, and it is stated the chief, of 
the twelve Barak BJiuyas, or the great laod-holdeis, who then 
owned Bengal ; and an interesting account of five of these 
personages, belonging to Eastern Bengril, is given by Dr. 
J. Wise xw Jour. As. B., N. S, vol. liii, pp. 197-214, where 
the status held by them is, evidently for the first time, clearly 
defined. 

Jessore-Isvvaripur not being at present comprised within 
the Jessore district, as its limits have been considerably 
curtailed since 1788, Alr.^ Westland did not visit the [)lace, 
and was, therefore, unable to furnish us with an account of 
the ruins there. But we ought, we think, to supply such 
information on the subject as we can from other sources. 
Babu Rd.'>hvihari Bose’s valuable papers ou the Antiquities 
of Jessove-lswaripfir,'’ which appeared in Mookeerjed $ Magozme^ 
N. S,, vol. I, furnishes us with a good many particulars on 
this point, and we cannot do better, wc think, than very briefly 
note down what he has* communicated thcreanent. 

First and foremost must be noticed the temple of Jessore-Iswarl 
where the trunkless image of the relentless goddess Kili is placed 
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with a heap of clothes wrapped below its neck^ lest its dilapi- 
dated state should provoke the ritlicule of any irreverent 
spectator. To explain tlie cause of the image being deprived 
of its just proportions, the Adhikdris, or the priests in whose 
charge it is, have invented a mai vellous tale, which we need 
not here repeat in txtenso. Suffice it to say that Pratapaditya 
having seen a glorious light issue from below the ground, dug 
at the spot, and came upon the head of the goddess. Hence 
her fane is roofless, to permit of her emanations ascending 
uninterrupted to heaven. P'oimcily, it is said, pious Hindu 
pilgrims used to flock in vast numbers to behold this wondrous 
image of the dread goddess of the llcngaiis, the bloody K^li, and 
the resident p*riests waxed rich with tiieir lavish offerings; but 
now, wc are told, family dissensions, as well as an unbeliev- 
ing age, have brought tiicm to the brink of ruin.'' 

Originally, it would appear the local habitation of the god- 
dess was far grander and more imposing, as about one-fourth 
of a mile from its present dwelling, are the remains of '‘a 
magnificent brick structure rising high in the air and the 
Babu is, no doubt, (juite riglit in conjecturing it to have been 
*• a gigantic Hindu temple converted by Mussulman bigotry 
into a Mus]idl' for adjoining it are the tombs of the twelve 
Umaras, or nobles, who were sent against Pratipaclitya, and 
who were slain by him before the advent of Man Singh, the 
illustrous ancestor of the present Jaipur chieftain. 

Tlie city was evidently fenced in, and defended by a strong 
and lolly wall, as the remains of it, it is stated, may be traced 
f<^r a dozen miles or so, as far as Dhumghdt, wliither 
Pratapdditya removed the capital, owing to his unwillingness 
to disturb his laliier, Vikranuiditya; whom he had deposed. 

Not far from the walls of the city is a large tank, designated 
Chand Rai, after a member of Vasanta Riii's family. Besides 
tliis there arc two more tanks, called Rtip Rai and Manik Rai, 
after otlier members of the same family. 

To the west of tlte existing village are the ruins of one of 
Praiapdditya's palaces, named Bdradivari, signifying “ the man- 
sion of twelve doors," It is said to Kave been a spacious dwell- 
ing, facing an immense tank, which is rapidly filling up. Close 
to it are the ruins of Kochu Rai’s lunisc, which no one has 
ventured to dismantle, nor has any one appropriated its 
materials, from a superstitious idea, that the spirit of the 
owner would arise to prevent any one molesting what was his 
habitation when on earth. 

The Jail, or Hdjiz KJidnd, stands Imlf mile southward, and 
the roof, despite the neglect of three centuries, remains almost 
entire. The building is said to have liad three stories, two of 
which have sunk below the ground, but tliis is liardly credible. 
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The rums at Mahinudpur, called after Mahmiid Shdh, the 
twelfth King of Bengal, wrongly designated by Mr. Westland 
Muhammadpur,* are next noticed Tiiey all belong to the 
period of Sitardm Rdi, the notorious zamindir of Basnah^ 
styled by the writer of the report, a Rdjd. Mr. Westland is 
unable to account how the zaminddrf came into S’t 4 rdm*s 
hand, but Mr. Blochmann {Jour.^ As, Soc , 5 , N. S., vol. xiii, 
p. 229), supposes him to have been one of the descendants 
or successors of the equally notorious Mukund, who possessed 
the Sirkdr of Fathibdd (Far/dpur) and Pargdnd Bosnali, and 
after whom was named Char Mukund ia, a large island in 
the Ganges, opposite Farfdpur. His son Satrjit, in the reign 
of the Emperor Jahangir, would not consent' to pay any 
revenue to the Nawib at Dhikd, and was captured during the 
the sovereignty of Shahjahan, and hanged at Dhdka, about, 
it is said, A. D. 1636. 

The tale of Sitdrdm is related in the report thus : — Bengal 
was divided into twelve provinces, each one of which was 
held by a separate Rajd, and all of them becoming refractory, 
Sitdrdm was despatched to act against them. He succeeded so 
efifectually’, that he not only dispossessed them, but was able 
to appropriate to himself their holdings, when he in turn re- 
fused to pay any revenue. The Navvab sent his son-in-la 
Abu Tarab, against Sitdrdm, but the latter possessed a redoubt- 
able warrior in the person of Menahatti, the invading forces 
were defeated, and its leader killed. Another expedition 
despatched to apprehend him was successful, and his General, 
Menahatti, having been taken prisoner and put to death, Sitdrdm 
had to succumb. He was carried as a captive to Ddkhd, and 
he is stated to have “ sucked poison from a ring, which, 
Hannibal-like, he kept against such emergencies, and so he 
died This event occurred, Mr. Westland says, “ at the very 
latest about 1712 or 1714 A. D." 

According to Stewart, Sitdrdm slew Abu Tarab, the 
Fouzddr of Bosnah, and the former was afterwards captwred 
and taken to Murshiddbad, where he was impaled. When this 
event occurred it is not plecisely stated. The late well-known 
writer, Bdbu Kisari Chdnd Mitrd, in one of the series of 
articles on The Terri tgrial Aristocracy of Bengal (Calcutta 
Review, vol. Ivi), states that Daydrdm, the founder of the 
Dighdpatid family, headed the successful expedition sent 
to apprehend Sitdrdm, and was on that account created Rdi 
Riyan by the Nawdb ; but he, unfortunately, does not supply 
us with any date. 

^ Mr. Westland derives the name on condition that the place should 
from an aged Moslem Fakir, Maham* be called after him. 
mad Khan, who resided on the spot, + Vide his History of Bengal, Cal- 
and would only consent to vacate it culta 1^7, pp. 239 and 240. 
when requested by Sit&ram to leave,* 
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As rd^ards the date of the decease of Sitdrdni; it would ap- 
pear from certain correspondence, inserted in Rev. J. Long's 
Selections from the Records of Government/’ vol. i, that he 
died long subsequent to the time mentioned by Mr. Westland. 
At pp. 361 and 362 we find a letter from the Navv^b to the 
English Governor of Calcutta, under date the i8th November 
1764, stating that — 

• “ I have*had the pleasure to receive your letter wherein you 
write 'that Mr. Rose, an English merchant, was going in a 
boat with some money and goods ; that tlie boat people mur- 
^‘dcred him near Backergunge, seized the money and goods, 
and took slicltcr in the zemindari of Seetaram ; that you en- 
“closed me an account of the money and g^ods that were plun- 
ciered ; that I sl^ould write to the Naib of Dacca to make the 
zemindar refund, and to take such vigorous measures that 
' tl^ose parts may be entirely cleared of robbers and murderers/ 

“ Sir, agreeably t^'> your desire, I have written an order to Syed 
“ Mahomed Reza Khan, and I herewith send it open for your 
perusal. You will be pleased to forward it.” 

Again, at i)p. 3S7, 38S and 389, in a letter from the Governor 
to the Nawab, dated the 14th November 1764, Sit^ram is 
mentioned — 

I have already, by word of mouth, represented to you that 
''as Mr. Rose, an English gentleman, was travelling in a boat 
" with some money and goods, the boat people murdered hjm 
“ near Backergunge and carried away the money and goods, 

*' and took shelter in the zemindary of Seetaram. In order to 
" enquire into this affair, I sent an PZnglishman to the saiJ 
" semindar^ but he would not regard him/’ etc., etc. 

And strange to say the name of Dayaram also crops up in the 
same page, in a letter" to Mirza Eritch Cawn/’ Naib of Murshida- 
bad, from the Governor, under date the lOth January 1764 : — 

• "At this time I am informed, by a letter from Mr. William- 
" son at Cossimbazar Factory, that a hundred maunds of silk 
" belonging to the Company were coming from RamporeBholeah 
" to the said Factory, but were stopped by Dayaiam, the zemin- 
" dar of Rajshayc, on the occasion of the troubles breaking out, 

" and that one Radha Kishen, an officer of yours, has taken 
"the said silk from tlie zemindar into hiS own possession, and 
" has not yet sent it to the Factory/' 

If we are to accept the above slatcment,s regarding Sitdrdm 
as facts, then it would appear that this refractory zemindar was 
living up to at least the close of 1764, when he may have been 
captured by Dayaram and imprisoned at Ndtor, as represented 
by Bdbu Kisari Chdnd Mitra. Wc may herd add, that 1764 
was exactly a year prior to the Dewdni being vested in the 

L 
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Hon'ble East India Company by the Emperor of DilinT. 

The report gives a graphic description of the ruins, and the 
principal ones would appear to be the quadrangular fort, two 
tanks, named respectively Rain Sagar and Sukh Sagar, Sitartbn's 
house, the Dar'zvd^d or the lion gate,'" the Puriyaghar^ 

and the temples of Kali and Lakshmi Nara) an. The first of 
the two temples just named formerly bore an inspiiption in 
Sanskrit, and a transcript of it is given by Mr. Westland, aifd 
was obtained by him from the superintendent of the temples. 
The date is enigmatically expressed, and Mr. Westland con- 
siders it to be i6ji of tiie Saka era, which starts from the birth 
of Saliyahana, a mythological prince of the Dukhnn, who oppos- 
ed Vikramaditya, the ruler of Ujjayani ; it comin<mced on the 
1st Vaisakh, 3179 Kali Yuga, — Monday, qtli .March 78 A.D. 
The year given, 1621 A. S., corresponds witli 1699 and 1700 of 
the Christian era. The other temple, that ot Lak-^hmi Naiayan, 
is also stated to have had a Sanskrit in.scripti(!n, which was like- 
wise furnished by the supeiinteiulent of the temples to the 
writer of the report, and the date of wliich is set down as 1626 
A. S.= 1704-5 A.D. Tliere is a lliiid temple, detlicated to 
Krishna, which has an inscription in the Sanskrit language, but 
in Bengali characters, with the date given in thi; usual enigma- 
tical manner, and stated to be 1O25 A.S.- : 1705-4 A.D. 

Sitdrclm bore by no means sucii a good character as Mr. 
Westland’s informant would have him believe, and this is borne 
out by an expression sometimes used by the natives in these 
parts, — He is another Sitaram,” and applied to any one who 
leans for support on, or appropriates the possession of, some 
other person. 

Then follows some interesting information rcgarrlieg the 
ruins at Mirzanagar, whicli was the residence of tlu,* I'ouzdar of 
jessore. Mr. Westland gives A. D. 1700 as the date of these 
ruins ; but Stewart informs us^ that, as far back as 1796. Nur 
All was Fouzdar of Jessore; so the ruins are evidently some- 
what older than the date assigned to tlunn. 

Mirzanagar, or the “ Miiza’s city,” is close to Trimolnni, and 
the building called the Nawdb-bavi, the ^'Nawab’s house,” is 
there, as well as the remains of the Kild-bdri^ or fort. Ik: sides 
these, there arc other ruins, such as the dungeon and wells ; the 
inner sides of the latter were finely plastered and rendered cpiitc 
smooth, so that the Wretched prisoners who wercflmig into them 
were utterly unable to get out. No inscription appears to have 
been discovered. The only local traditi(m recorded of it is 
connected with the dire oppression of one Kishar Khin, 
which, strange to say, appears to have been the original name 
of Khdn Jahdn Ali, but Mr. Westland finds the Kishar Khan 
here referred to to have been a petty zeminddr, from certain 
official correspondence of 179J. 


Hisiory^oJ Bcneial^ p, 207. 
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A copy, or rather a translation, of an affecting petition is 
given, dated I79<S, from two octogenarians, named Hidayat- 
uiiah and Rahniat-ullah, praying for a subsistence from Govern- 
ment, and claiming to be the great-grandsons of Nur-ullah Khdn, 
the Nawal) Nazim of Bengal, and foster-brother of the Emperor 
Anrangzeb* Mr. Westland rightly supposes that the person 
stated to be the Navvdb Nazim of Bengal was in reality the 
Fouzdar of Jessore. who dis[)layed sucli pusillanimity on the 
reljcllion of the Hindu Zamindar, Sublui Sing, and the Afghan 
chief, Rain'm Khan, and whicli, we may add, was seized on as a 
pretext by the various European nations in Bengal, the English, 
the French, and the Dutch, to fortify their respective factories. 
But the name of the Fouzdar was Nur All, and not, as Mr. 
Westland several times states. Nur-ullah, 

The remaining l uin.s described are those of Kopilmoni, on the 
Kabadak river. The place d'.'rivcs its name from a sage or 
muni of tlie name of Kopil, who set up the worship of the god- 
dess* called Kopiicswai 1. 

The origin nf the worship of the goddess is neither related by 
the writer of the re[)ort nor was he evidently informed about 
it. Our infiimation is derived fiom an article by .Babu Rasbi- 
hilri Bose, wiuj visited tho locality in his official capacity as Sub- 
divisional ofticcr (){ Kluiliui, in the early part of ii 868 . The 
account given of it is as follows : — 

“ (.)nc of tlic resj)cctable men from Mahomedcatty stated, on 
the authority of an old man, who had again heard it from his 
grandfather, tiiat on the day of tlic J^aroni festival, Kopil 
became NoV/a/, and being anxious to test the fact by occular 
demonstration, invoked liis favorite goddess to grace his iier- 
mirage by her prc.‘'cncc. I'lic goildcss came, rifling on her 
‘'•waves, and when she departed, Kopil threw himself into her 
“ waters and di(a.l, |)raying that, on the anniversaiy of his death, 

“ slic would nwi ko her aj>pearancc on the spot for an hour/* 
Another vTusion is tliiis clearly related by the same writer:— 

“ At wight I received visits from a large number of respectable 
“ men of tl»e surrounding villages. In rcpl}’ to m}’ inquiries about 
“ the origin of the f,ur. one of tlicm told n>c that Kopil's mother, 

“ having expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges 
“at the time of the Baroni, when that sacred stream is thought 
“ to become s[)ccially sacred, Ko[)il said slie need not take so 
“ much trouble, as he could bring the goddess herself to grace 
“the stream flowing beneath her cottage. Accordingl3% on 
“ the day of Baroni, Kopil invc)kcd the Ganges, and the goddess 
“ testified her presence in the Kabadak by thrusting her hand out 
of the water, the rest of her body remaining buried under the 
“ waves. It is said that, at the request of Kopil, she agreed in 
future to appear at that place for an hour at the time of the 
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Yet another and different account was given to the Bdbu by 
the priest in charge of the temple :— 




It was on the thirteenth day after the full moon, the day of 
*^the Baroni festival, that Kopil became Sid/id, or had his 
ptayets accepted in heaven, and it was to commemorate that 
“event that he instituted the fair, which was continued on that 
day. * • The priest also related, that the dautjhter of one 

“ Bangsi Chuckerbutty one evening came to light the temple of 
“Kopilmoni, but both the girl and the goddess thereupon clis- 
“ appeared from the temple. The bereaved father having 
'^searched for his child in vain, at last fell in Dharnd before the 
“ temple. On the third day the goddess appeared to him in his 
dream, and said that she had destroyed the girl for presuming 
*‘to enter the temple in an impure dress, and that her own stone 
‘‘image, having deserted the new temple so profaned, had re- 
“ turned to the ancient temple built by Kopil, which was to be 
“ found beneath the waters of the Kabadak, but that she would 
“ continue to accept of offerings made to her in the former be- 
“ fore an image made of clay,“ 

We are unable to state at what precise period the sage or 
hermit Kopil lived, but he was, evidently, of some mean caste, 
and a few suspect that the Mohunts in charge of the temple, who 
are jogis, “ weavers,” are his descendants. Tliat he did not 
belong to any of the three higher castes, Brdhman, Kaydstha, or 
Vaidya, is proved by the fact that the pilgrims who assemble 
there are exclusively composed of the lower classes of Hindus. 

There is a well-known tank near Kopilmoni, called Lobom^ 
Kholona^ not referred to by Mr. Westland, which is almost per- 
fectly dry in the cold weather, but there is a well in the centre 
of it, and barren women flock from the adjacent parts to bathe 
in it, under the impression that their disability will thereby be 
removed. We know not how the water of this particular tank 
has acquired this peculiar reputation, but there is, doubtless, 
some mythical tale current to account for it. 

The report alludes to certain mounds at Agra, near Kopil 
moni, and there are traces there of brick buildings being buriec 
in the earth. Bdbu Rasbihdri Bose says on this head, tha= 
‘‘ Kopilmoni and its neighbourhood contain the ruins of a largt 
“ city, whose splendour has long since passed away,” 

Mr. Westland does not mention a Moslem tomb at Kopilmoni 
which is held in great veneration by Hindus and Muhammadan: 
alike. It is that of a Fdkir named Jafir-ullah, who is reputes 
to have died three score and ten years ago, or more. 
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The concluding portion of the second part of the report coqp- 
prises the outlines of the histories of the Rdjas of Naldangd, 
Jessore, and Niton 

The first of the trio above named, Naldangi, is generally con- 
sidered to belong to the most ancient family in the district. The 
Rdjas of riiis place claim to be descended from one Haladhar 
Bhattacharjya, who resided in the village of Bhabrasuba, in the 
district of Dhdki, some four centuries back. One Vishnu Dds 
Hazra, who was a descendant of the fifth generation of the afore- 
said Haladhar, may be said to have founded the fortunes of the 
family, as he acquired five villages about Naldangd from the 
Nawab of Bengal, for having assisted him with supplies when hard 
pressed for pi ovi^^ons, and which simple act of hospitality liasbeen 
magnified into a miracle in the local tradition current about him. 
He is represented as being a recluse, who resides by himself in the 
jungle, and had a son named Srimantd Rai, on which I\Ir. West- 
land naively remarks that “ one docs not see how he could have 
produced a son." This miraculous offspring of the hermit obtain- 
ed, it is said, the sobriquet of Ranabhir Khan, for his remarkable 
strength and courage, which, the legend anent him states, stood 
him in good stead in expelling the Afghdn zamindars, who held 
lands in that part of the country, and annexing their vast estates 
to his own comparatively slender patrimonial possessions. Of 
course in those days of anarchy and mis-ruie, “ the good old 
rule'^ and “ the simple [)lan was in full force : 

That they should take, who have the powen 
And they should keep who can. ’’ 

as \Yordsworth sang over Rob Roy’s grave. 

The first member of the family who bore the title of Rajd is 
stated to have been Chandi Charn Deb Rdi, who was the third 
•in descent from Srimantd, but the date of this event is not given, 
nor probably known to any one. The appellation of Rajd, ap- 
pears to have been a.ssumed by the larger zamindars of their 
own accord, and there is no evidence, wc believe, to show that 
this family ever obtained any authority for bearing that title 
from the Nawdb. 

The present Rdja, Pramatha Bhusan Deb Rai, is only an adop- 
ted son of the last Rajd, Iiidra Bhusan Deb Rai, who was him- 
self an adopted son of the preceding Raja, Sasi Bhusan Deb Rdi, 
successor of Rarn Sankar, an own son of Rajd Krishna Deb Rdi.* 

® Mr. Westland says that the Mitra (CW. vol Ivi. p 8), RAm 

immediate predecessor of this Rajd, Kanta’s hnher, Raja Ramjiuand, died 
by name Ra^hu Deb Riti, having te- in that year, and the Nator estates 
fused to obey an otdet of the Nawdb, were managed during the minority of 
he ordered Raghu's possessions to bis son by Daydiitm Rai. 
be made over to RAm Kanta, at that He held die title of Rdji by 
time (A.D i737) RAjd of NAior. virtue of a sanad. 

Butt according to Bdbu Kisari ChAnd 
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Oil tlie death of the* latter in I773» the estates were divided 
into three distinct portions, one of wliich, amounting to |-ths of 
the whole, comprising, what Mr. Westland terms, the “ eastern 
circle, '' is all that is left of the inheritance in the family. The 
other two portions are now owned by the Narail family, which has 
only recently become possessed of extensive landed f)ropertie‘i 
in the district, in fact, since the Permanent Settlement, which cir- 
cumstance we shall have occasion to refer to more fully hereafter. 

The Rajd of Jessore, alias Chanchra, where the Rdj-bdri is now 
located, asserts his descent from Bhaheslnvar Rai, who is said to 
have been one of the warriors in the train of Azim Khan, who 
commanded the Emperor of Delhi’s army in Bengal during 
A, D. 1582 and 1583 ; but what authority he haS for so doing we 
are not informed. Bhaheslnvar acquired, we are told, some of 
the vast possessions of Raja Pratapdditya, and, probably, on 
that refractory personage being taken prisoner, assumed the 
title of Raja. The next successor, Mu tab Rdm Rdi, retained 
the possessions, and hts successor, Kandarpa Rai, added five 
Parganahs, including Seiimahad. Next comes Manobar Rdi, 
who, within the space of a little more than a score of years, from 
A, D. 1682 to 1703, acquired possession of more than a dozen 
additional parganahs, large and small, including Sahos and 
Calcutta. Can tlie latter be meant for our “ City of Idaccs ? 
We frovv not. In the time of Sukh Deb Rai, successor of Kiish- 
na Ram, son of Manobar, 4 as., i. i^^^ths or onc*foiirlli, of the 
family property was made over to his brotiicr, Syam Siindar, 
and this passed afterwards, in default of any heir male of his 
body, to Salah-u-din Khdn, as compensation for some lands 
of his near Calcutta having been taken from him by the Nawdb 
and granted to the East India Company. In 1814, Hdji Muham- 
mad Mohsin was in possession of this one-fourth share, and he,* 
dying without heirs, bequeathed it in trust for the benefit of the 
Imamhdrn at HiigH. This is the JVa/c/j or trust estate, in Jessore, 
in charge of Government, and known as the Chdr-dni or “ four- 
anna zamindai l, ’’ which designation became attached as a* prefix 
to the name of one of the first Deputy Collectors in the district, 
the late Mr. A. T. Smith, who had the management of it, and 
who was thenceforth known to all, both Europeans and Natives, 
as Chdr-dni Smith. 

The twelve-anna share passed from Sukh Deb on his death to 
his son Nilk^nta Rfii, who was succeeded by Srikunta R^i in 
1764, and it was during his time that the family became impover- 
ished ; so much so, that on his death, which occurred in 1802, his 
son, Benik^inta Rai, ^as left without any land, and dependent on 
the liberality of Government for .support. But in 1808 he was 
able to recover some portion at least of his ancestral po.ssessions, 
by obtaining a decree in the Supreme Court for the cancelment 
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of the sale of certain estates sold at the Sheriffs sale. He was 
succeeded in 1817 by the present Raja, Barada K6nta Rai, who 
being then a minor, the estates were foi* a long time under tlie 
Court of Wards, 

In 1859, Lord Canning, then Governor-General, was pleased 
to grant to Barada K 4 nta Rai a sa?tad as Raja Bdhddur ; 
and the Commissioner of the division, at tliat time Mr, Arthur 
Grote, conferred on him the title at a Durbar held in Jessore 
expressly for that purpose. 

The Rtija docs not appear at any time to have taken an 
active interest in the management of his estates. 

The last Rajii, whose history is narrated, is that of Nator. 
The founder* of this family was, \vc learn from Babu Kisari 
Chtind Mitra, oi¥^ Raghunandana ; who, from the humble occu- 
pation of gatherer of flowers for the celebration of Pujas of 
the Patiya family, became the vakil of that Raj at the Court 
of the Nawab at AInrshidabad, and subsequently occupied suc- 
cessively the posts of Nail) Kanungo, Rii Rayan, and Dewan, 
which enabled him to acquire vast territorial })osscssions before 
his death, which occurred in 1131 of the Bengali era. His 
brotlier, Ramjibatia, also an able man, succeeded him, and be 
and liis Dewdn, the famous Dayarain Riii, greatly increased 
the grandeur and possessions of the family. 

In 1737 A. D., on the death of Ramjfbana without having 
any male issue, the estates passed to his grcat-grandsoi\ Ram 
Kanta, who is described as a gi od enough man, but lacking 
ability and energy. His wife, Maharani Iflialjanf, who married 
at the comparatively late age of fifteen, was a very superior 
woman, and on her husband’s death, in 1784, she most ably 
conc^icted the management of the estates for along period. 
She had no son, but her husband had granted her permission, 
as usual among Hindus in such cases, to adopt a son and heir. 

• Maharani Bhab 4 nf was a celebrated character, attd one of the 
few native women who have displayed ability to rule without 
fear or favour ; and she witnessed the extinction of the Muham- 
madan and inauguration of the Jhitish Government in this 
country. It is related that the Naw/ib, the licentious^Siraj-iid- 
daiila, having heard of the surpassing beauty of her wido\ved 
daughter, Tara, was desirous of acquinng possession of her 
person. This being reported to the Alalurani she under cover 
of night escaped with her daughter from tht place, and proceeded 
to l^atidras. She was withal a gopd and devout \vc)man, and 
spent vast sums of money in charity and the erection of reli- 
gious edifices in Banaias, Murshidabad, and, of course, Ndtor. 

* CaL No, cxi. 
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The MahSrfinf on her death was succeeded by her adopted son 
Ram Krishna, who does not appear to have possessed any capa« 
city for business; and he had, most unfortunately for him, as his 
friend and counsellor, the notorious Kalfsankar, the founder of 
the Narail family, who enriched himself at the expense of his 
master. The greatly impoverished estates descended on the 
demise of the R 4 ja to his son, Biswan&th, who from being a 
firm worshipper of Sakti, as were his forefathers before him, 
became a Vaishnava. He was succeeded by Gobinda Chandra, 
who was adopted by the eldest of the three wives of the deceased 
Raja, Ranf Krishnimani, and he, dying after a short time, was 
succeeded in turn by his adopted son, Govindanath, whose right 
of succession was hotly contested up to the Privy Council, but 
before the judgment of that august tribunal could be pronounc- 
ed, both Govindanath and Ranf Krishnamani had died. The 
estates, on the death of Govindanath, came under the manage- 
ment of his mother, Ranf Sibeswari. 

Another and minor branch of this family, sprung from Sibnath, 
a younger brother of Bishwan6th, holds a conspicuous position 
in the district of Rajshahi. Sibnath was succeeded by his son, 
Anandanath Rai, who had the title of Rajd Bahddur*’ con- 
ferred on him by Government, and was also made a C. S. I. 
He died in 1866, and his eldest son, Chandrandth, in 1870, 
received the sanad of Rdjd Bdhddur, and for some time held 
an honourable post under the Government of India, as Attache 
in the Foreign (Dffice. 

In the concluding paragraph of Part II., Mr. Westland has 
referred to the Dighdpatid family, which was founded by 
Daydrdm, who commenced life as an inferior officer or Amlah 
in the Ndtor Rdj, and by his consummate tact, judgment and 
ability rose to be Devvdn, and the owner of extensive landed 
property in the Rajsh 4 hi district. After his death his son, Prdn- 
ndth Rdi, succeeded ; he was educated in the Calcutta Wards* 
Institution, and had the title of Rdjd Bdhddur *' conferred 
upon him in recognition of his various acts of public liberality, 
under a sanad, bearing date the 20th April 1854, inves- 

titure was held at Government House in the presence oPseveral 
independent chiefs. Lord Dalhousie himself invested him with 
the insignia of the title, accompanied with a few kind and 
encouraging words. This promising native nobleman died in 
1861, and his successor is his adopted son, Pramathanath Rdi, 
who has followed in the footsteps of the late Rdjd, and was in 
1871, on the recommendation of the Commissioner of the 
division, created Rdjd Bdhddur ** by Lord Mayo. 

The Report states that, on the disintegration of the Ndtor 
estates, Kdlisankar Rdi and Daydrdm Rdi, the ancestors of the 
Narail and Dighdpatid families, respectively, became purchasers 
of large portions thereof ; but Rdjd Pramathandth Rdi, we believe, 
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takes exception to the latter part of the statement, asserting 
that as the NAtor estates were compact at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, and Daydrdm died prior to it, Mr. 
Westland has committed an obvious error. The Rdj'd cites, 
in proof of his assertion, the Kibuliyats of the then Rdjd of 
Ndtor, Rdm Kdntna, in the Rdjshdhi Collectorate ; and states 
tha!, far from his ancestor depriving the Nator Rdj of any of 
its property, it was once owing to the intercession of Daydrdm 
that the estates belonging to it were returned to the family 
after having been confiscated by the Nawdb. This imputa- 
tion on the fair character of Daydrdm, which stands very 
hfgh among his countrymen, was, without doubt, unwittingly 
done, and no one* will, perhaps, regret it more than Mr. 
Westland himself. We were rather surprised to find that the 
error, for such we believe it to be> has been repeated in th*e 
second edition. 

H. James Rainey. 

Khulna, Jessore, 

Post Scriptum, — The above article having been written some 
time in March last, we had no opportunity of noticing the 
paper of Mr. H. Beveridge, c. s. — ‘‘ Were the Sundarbans 
inhabited in ancient times ? — which was read and discussed 
at the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held on Wed- 
nesday,.the 3rd May ; wherein he identifies, Chiandecan 
with Chand Khan,'* alias Dhumghat,” alias, Jessore- 
Iswaripiir.” If Mr. Beveridge has satisfactorily established the 
identity of Chiandecan" with ‘‘ Jessore-Iswaripfir,*" — and we 
have only yet been able to read the very • meagre resume of the 
paper iii question published in the daily newspapers, — he 
has afforded us a valuable contribution towards elucidating 
the# history of the Sundarbans. We shall, probably, have 
occasion to refer at some length to Mr. Beveridge's paper 
in one of our future articles on Jcssore in this Review, 

May 24ih, i 8 j 6 . H. J. R, 


® Purchas in his Pil^irimage thus 
incidentally alludes to this place : 

Arracan, Ckandican, and Siripiir 
“ are, by Fetnandez^ placed in Ben- 


“ gala, as so many Kingdomes.” 
Vide p, 3, Early •Travels in India, 
First Series, Calcutta ; Lepage & Co., 
1864. 
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THE EURASIANS OF CEYLON.. 

By W. Digby 

1 • A Description of Ceylon y containing an Account of the Country y 
Inhabitants^ and Natural Productions. By the Rev. James 
Cordiner, M* A. (London : 1807). 

2 »^Ceylon and the Singhalese. By H. C. Sirr, m. a. (London : 
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3. — An Account of the Island of Ceylon. By Robert Percival, 
Esq., of H. M’s 19th Regiment of Foot (London : 1803). 

4 ^ — Minutes of Evidence (and Appendix) taken by Select Com^ 
mittee of the House of Commons on Ceylon Affairs y 1849—50, 

5. — Ceylon Almanac, 1846. 

6. — Ceylon DirectorVy 1873 — 75, 

7. — The Census of Ceylon y taken in 1871, 

%.^^^Ceylon Observerl* newspaper. 

9.—^* Qeyton Examiner I* newspaper. 

10. -^^^Madras Mailf newspaper, 

11. '^Colombo Friend-in-Need Society s Reports, 1869-1876. 

12^^ Our Social Customs: Lecture by Mr. Advocate Eaton. 

I Third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 

( England), 1873-74. 

Encyclopedia Brtttannicd' (new editioHy 1876 J Vol. /,, Art. 

** Acclimatisation.* ’ 

H e would be a bold man who, in Ceylon, should venture to 
use a term of scorn or reproach, in the newspapers, or pub- 
licly in any form, regarding the Eurasians of that island. They 
occupy a position so immensely superior, comparatively, to that 
of the Eurasians of the continent, that it may fairly be consi- 
dered the “poor white'’ question has settled itself, so far as Ceylon 
is concerned. To some extent it has, but there is still a residuum 
needing Governmental or Municipal care and special control. 
Much commiseration is hot needed for a section of people one of 
whom becomes, successively, Queen’s Advocate (corresponding, 
to compare small things with great, to the post of Legal Mem- 
ber of the Governor-Generars Council, and something^ more), 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; whilst during the 
time he wears the ermine in the latter capacity, he has, as his 
aenior colleague, a gentleman of great ability, also of !* mixed ’’ 
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parentage. Thus, two out of the three judges of the Supreme 
Courts? Ceylon in 1875 were Eurasians, (orj to adopt and 
continue throughout this paper the term used in Ceylon. Bur« 
ghers), which is as if two*thirds of the Calcutta High Courfi 
or the Madras Chief Bench Judges, were of die class referred 
io. To state this fact is to show at once how vastly in 
adyance pf India, socially, is the large island to the south-east 
of the continent. This fact becomes the more plainly ap- 
parent when it is asserted that, amongst the ablest and hard- 
est-working* District Judges, a Burgher has pre-eminence ; 
that the leaders of the Metropolitan Bar in the Supreme and 
District Courts owe their parentage and training to the island ; 
that the same thing is true of Provincial Courts ; that some 
of the ablest subordinate administrative officers in out-stations 
are of this class ; that the clerical branch of the Public Service 
is mainly in the hands of Burghers, Europeans only being at 
the Heads of Departments ; and that, of the Ceylonese youths 
now studying in Calcutta (for medicine) and at the English 
and Scotch Universities for the Civil Service and the Bar, a 
large proportion is of Burgher origin. As will be seen in the 
sequel, this eminence has been obtained in the face of great 
obstacles, and without those educational aids which weal^y 
cities like Calcutta or Madras are able to provide, or which 
free institutions, like those of England and America, so richly 
develop. In social life the Burghers take their place and 
worthily hold their own ; and, save in certain qualities, such, 
for instance, as perseverance and persistence, do not display 
any marked inferiority to the dominant race, the British. 
Looked at in various aspects, the history of this -people may 
not be Altogether without service to India in regard to the 
treatment of her “ poor whites, " a small and feeble folk 
among her mighty populations, but destined, unless properly 
treated, to work great mischief. 


1 . 

The Origin of the Burgher Section of the 
Ceylonese Community. 

. It is not certain that Albuquerque, the Portuguese com- 
mander, who “ won Goa by hard fighting,” and whose sub- 
sequent policy it was “ to promote marriages between the 
Pwtuguese and Indian women,” ever visited Ceylon, but cer- 
tainly the policy ascribed to him whilst ruler of the western 
coast of India was carried out by his countrymen on the sea- 
board of Ceylon. However, it did not need that any “ policy” 
should be decided upon in this respect by the leaders of 
Portuguese expeditions. Nature would "have taken the 
matter in hand if Albuquerque had not The localities where 
the Portuguese were ” permitted to trade” were looked upon 
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by them from the first as destined to be retained as colonies of 
their most Christian King. Where they landed, therts they 
meant to stay. They brought no females with them in the 
crowded, almost fetid, clumsily-built ships, in which they strug- 
gled past the Cape of Storms, afterwards to be the Cape of 
Good Hope/* and sailed ever northward and eastward^ till they 
anchored off Indian, Ceylonese, or Sumatran i»rts. Conse- 
quently, it was but natural that it seemed “ good in their eyes’' 
that they should take unto themselves Wives of the women of 
the country where they were, and they did so. In India this 
was done largely, as of deliberate policy, so that too continual 
a drain should not be made upon the little Kingdom which faces 
the broad Atlantic, and which was the mother of these bold 
maritime adventurers. In Ceylon, undoubtedly, the same cause 
contributed to the intermarriages which took place between the 
Portuguese and Singhalese. The spirit which had led these 
bold and daring spirits to cross (hitherto) trackless oceans, found 
vent when on shore and settled down — (we are confining our- 
selves now to the doings of the Portuguese in Ceylon, though 
a similar story is told of. India) — in the practice of great and 
terrible cruelties towards the natives, with the result that fifteen 
years after first landing, and two after commencing to build a 
fort, so exasperated were the people, a people who, from their in- 
oflfensiveness, have been termed ** the women of the human race/' 
at the treatment they had received, that the strangers were besieg- 
ed and shut up in the fort for seven months, Of their wanton 
barbarity generally and everywhere, Mr. Cordiner says (vol. ii., 
page 37)* — “The coasts of Ceylon have been laid waste by a 
second rade of invaders [the Muhammadans ^ were the first]. 
To the fury and fanaticism with which the Portuguese' pulled 
down every monument of the Hindu religion, and the cfuelty 
with which they persecuted those who professed it, may, in a 
great measure, be ascribed the still conspicuous barrenness of 
this part of the coast'* (the north-western). Ruled from Goa, 
rather than from Lisbon, every effort was made by the Portu- 
guese by intrigue,— -which reached so far as to baptize and give 
a Christian name to a Singhalese Queen^ dominant in the 1‘iW- 
country, whose Couft was held a few miles inland from Colombo ; 
— and by force, to obtain possession of the whole island. On 
one occasion, 132 years after their arrival, that iz in 1637, 
army consisting bf 1,300 Europeans and mestienc and 6000 
Kaffirs, penetrated to Kandy, only to be surrounded, aU put to 
the sword, and their heads cut off and piled in a pyramid. Nover- 

* It is stated, though 1 am not able Moguh that vessels from Europe to 
at this moment to give the authority India, in the early part of the seven, 

save that 1 think it occurs in the ac- teenth century, used to make the Is. 
count given by Sir Thomas Roe, am- land of Socotra, thence sailing cast- 
• bassador from James 1. to the great ward« 
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theless, in spite of the antagonism raised by duplicity and by’opeji 
fdrce, the PortuguesCi as half-castes, grew and multiplied largely 
in the land^ that is in the maritime districts. To a casual ob^ 
Server in Ceylon, as in India, the Portuguese seemed in kl^ger 
numbers than they actually were : this was owing to the practice 
they introduced of giving “ Christian ” names to children of 
wealthy^natives, on the occasion of their baptism while infants. 
India, with her mighty indigenous population, hsfs swept away or 
absorbed nearly every vestige of the practice ; Ceylon, insular and 
comparatively small, exhibits the characteristic now as promi- 
nently as ever. So much so that, during the recent visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Ceylon, several members of His Royal High- 
ness’s suite wqre curious to know how it was that the fine-look- 
ing, distinctly native, Singhalese Maha Mudaliyar, was called 
John Perera ! His proper family name is Wijesekere Gunaward- 
ana, but centuries ago the name of Perera was given to his fore- 
fathers, and it has remained a patronymic. A glance at the por- 
tion of the Ceylon Directory devoted to the names of the principal 
residents in Ceylon, shows whole pages of Pereira, Perera, 
Bartholomeuz, Dias, and others of that ilk, the possessors of a 
great many of which are purely Singhalese. It was mainly 
with the Singhalese women that Portuguese intermarriages took 
place ; Tamils then-formed but a small proportion of the popu- 
lation of the western coast, and not many of the Eurppean 
intruders settled down in JafDia and the north, where, of neces- 
sity. their mates would be of Dravidian origin, as those in the 
Colombo region were Aryan. 

Unfortunately, the figures are not available which would show 
hojv many Porto-Singhalese inhabitants were in Ceylon when 
the Dutch conquered and took possession. De Rebeiyro (trans- 
lation by George Lee, Colombo, 1847), writing of a period some 
considerable time before the Dutch become possessors of Ceylon, 
says (page 46) : — “ There were more than 900 noble families 
resident in the town of Colombo, and upwards of 1,500 families 
of persons attached to the courts of justice, merchants, and 
substantial citizens. There were two parishes named Our 

Lady’s and St. Lawrence’s Outside the walls there 

were seven parishes. All the inhabftants were enlisted into 
militiacompanies,somebeingexclusively Portuguese, others ex- 
clusively native. ..... When a company composed of Por- 
tuguese mounted guard, although it consisted generally but of 
eighty or ninety men, they appeared more than 200, as no Por- 
tuguese ever went without one attendant at least ” All this, 
however, about the large number of noble and other families must 
be taken cum grano salts, for when Colombo capitulated on the 
lOth of May, 1656, according to Rebeiyro’s own confession, 
(p. 139); and he was present during the siege, the whole garrison 
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cansisted of but sixty-three men* Bearing in mind the small 
bodies of Europeans who left home in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for conquest under tropic skies and in 
orient and southern seas, Cortes' and Pizarro^s expeditions in 
America for instance, there is greater semblance of truth in the 
narration as to the number who left Colombo after the capitu- 
lation than there is in the statement as to the thousands alleged 
to be residing in the parishes of Our Lady and St. Lawrence. 
Whatever the actual number may have been, certainly no 
Portuguese left the island, with the exception of a few soldiers, 
when the arrangements concerning the capitulation were 
completed. There are other causes, which will be subsequent- 
ly noted, to account for this race being preserved and still 
able to propagate after its kind but here the suggestion may 
be ventured as to why in the progeny of Portuguese fathers 
and Singhalese mothers, through successive generations, while 
tbe European element must necessarily be growing fainter, 
the facial characteristics of the male original parent should 
be maintained. There is a curious resemblance between the 
features of a poor Ceylonese “ mechanic of the present 
day and the well-known Portuguese type of face as it appears 
in the likeness of men of ancient renown, and some of the 
Ceylon Portuguese are not much darker in complexion than 
dwellers in fair Lusitania. Can the reason be that the 
Portuguese were so much more, inherently, a strong- race, that 
even now, when eight or ten generations, under a tropical 
sky, have been diluting the vital force, the original dominance is 
yet seen and felt ? Certain it is that in most of the Portuguese 
inhabitants of Ceylon, the European features, and, to some 
extent physique, are maintained. Far otherwise woulJ it 
appear to be in India. T. C. Plowden, Esq., of Tipperah, 
Bengal, as quoted in the Calcutta Review for 185 1, writing in 1821, ‘ 
says that “ the Christian population residing in Tipperah are 
the descendants of the Portuguese who settled at Chittagong 
a century ago ; that many of the families are so entirely incorpo- 
rated with the natives of the country as hardly to bear a dis- 
tinguishing mark, except in the names Feringhis or Christians ; 
they are of the lowest of the people ; are extremely poor,'** &c. 
All through the Dutch period in Ceylon, from 1656 to I79S» 
and the English rule f^o.m 1796 to the present time, the Porto- 
Singhalese have remained a distinct people in the body politic. 
What their present position is will be better told later on. 

• Percival, writing in 1801, (p. number of Moors and Malabars. A 

144) says : — ** The present Portu- colour more approaching to black 
guese of Ceylon are admixture of than white, with a particular mode of 
the spurious descendants of the dress, half Indian and half European, 
several European possessors of that is all that is necessary to procure tbe 
Island by native women, joined to a appellation of a Portuguese.” 




It mfght be anticipated, from the knbwn phlegmatic tehdeo« 
ciea of the Dutch, their adherence to the Reformed religion, and 
other causes, that, during their residence in Ceylon, there would 
not be a free mixing with the natives such as had marked the 
history of the semi-tropical Portuguese. Nevertheless, there was 
almost imrestricted intercourse, and not altogether on the part 
of the common soldiers. Fairly frequent communication with 
the home country and with Java, it is true, was kept up, but 
even the higher military and civil officers were, with few ex- 
ceptions, unable to bring wives with them to the East. The 
great majority had not this privilege, could not have it under 
the circumstances under which Dutch conquest and coloniza- 
tion were carried on in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The story is told by old Burgher residents, who 
heard it from their parents, these latter living in Dutch times, 
that no European ladies whatsoever came to Ceylon save the 
Governor's wife ; that the means of the civil and military 
servants of this thrifty nation would not permit of their 
bringing to Ceylon wives of their own countrywomen. Further, 
accommodation was not provided on board the East Indian 
traders for women, and, stronger still, as corroborative evidence, 
the Singhalese were in the habit of speaking of the Governor's 
lady as Nona d' Hollander' (“ The Lady of Holland I"), and 
it is the firm belief of many of the Burghers that there is not a 
single Dutch family in Ceylon which is entirely free from 
native connection,* It is also believed that a great many 
persons from the respectable and well-to-do portion of the 
Dutch community left the island for Batavia after the capitu- 
lation of Colombo in 1796. As regards* European wives for 
Far East military officers or civilians in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, even the Indian servants of John Company had not, in 
the majority of cases, the opportunity of taking such with them 
from England ; and it was an open and undisguised matter 
in those days, to have, as part of the ordinary household, a 
conection which at the present time is not openly tolerated. 
The intercourse of the Dutch in Ceylon with the natives was 
purer and infinitely higher than had been that of their 
predecessors. Scarcely anything can be conceived which 
could be worse than the sensual sloth, vileness, and cruelty 
which marked the Portuguese of Western India, Ceylon, 
and those resident near the mouths of the Ganges. Of their 
lawlessness and recklessness in the last-named locality, the tiger- 
haunted Sunderbuns, where once stood busy and flourishing 
cities, are an abiding proof. So far as a European people and Gov- 
ernment, carried out on the Colonist principle of the Hollanders, 

* PefCival, iii 1803 (at page 144) any women leave Holland to cofee 
says :— *• The Dutchmen allege that to India except those who arc al- 
the cause of those intermarriages ready married."' 
being so prevalent, is that scarcely * . 
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viz-i that the mother-coulntry shall pectoiarily betielit from the 
connection, would permit, the Dutch in Ceylon were a civi- 
lizing force. But this force extended only in two direc- 
tions.— *one stable, the other essentially false and insecure. 
Through their dealings in cinnamon, the cultivation of which 
they kept a close monopoly, they engrafted upon tlje people 
of the low country some European habits of order and thrift. 
By making it a sine qua non that holders of office, however 
mean and low in the official scale, should be baptized and 
professing Christians, they veneered a population with ap- 
parent goodness whilst they honeycombed it with hypocrisy. 
The essential instability of their mode of Christianizing was 
seen in the fact that, in 1790, there were hundreds of thousands 
of so-called native Christians ; in 1800, four years after the 
capitulation, when this qualification was not demanded by 
the British rulers, there were, so to speak, no native Christians 
at all. The class which thus melted away like a shower of 
hail-stones in an Indian summer, were known by the significant 
appellation of Government Christians.^' This, however, is apart 
from our present theme, which is the origin of the Burgher 
population of Ceylon. On the assumption of the British to 
possession and power in Ceylon, in the closing years of the 
past century, as has been said, they found no inconsiderable 
portion of the people either wholly half-castes, like the Por- 
tuguese, or with some admixture of native blood, like the 
Dutch. Some few, very few of these latter, it is asserted, 
were purely Dutch, and at the present day there are several 
families which claim to be still “ untainted"* as the word goes, 
though the present witer sees no reason why the express'ion 
should be used as a. term of reproach. Unfortunately, the 
subject is felt to be one of peculiar social concern, and the 
valuable conclusions which might be drawn as regards the 
acclimatization of a European people within the confines of 
the Himalayas on the one side, and Dondra Head *in Ceylon 
on the other, cannot be fully considered, for want of parti- 
culars, application for which would be resented as an insult. 
Some details will be gjven further on, but respect for the 
feelings of many worthy and estimable people warn us off 
from full enquiry. In and through the Dutch portion of this 
section of the half-do^en races of Ceylon, a comparatively 
small number of this class being Anglo-Asians, — a term that 
will denote one side of their parentage, — the British Govern- 
ment have been able to partially solve one of the vital 
questions of the Eastern possessions of Great Britain, 

In noticing the Census Returns four real Dutchmen and two pure 
01 1871, as they affect ** European Portuguese in the city (born in 
descendants in Colombo, to be re- Holland and Portugal respectively), 
ferred to hereafter, the Editor of the that must be the utmost.” 

Ceylcn Observer says : If there arw 
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bringing a whole people of divei*se races into perfect accord, 
and so uplifting them and fostering the idea of self-govern- 
ment, the genius for which already existed, as to have brought 
the entire nation to the threshold of representative and quasu 
responsible government. How this has been done an attempt 
will subsequently be made to show. 


11 . 

The Burgher Community under British Rule : Its 
Development, its Characteristics, and its Influence 
ON THE Country, Particularly on the Natives. 

The Dutch called their Portuguese subjects, and certain of 
the native inhabitants* of the sea-coast towns, Burghers,'* 
though their privileges as burgesses were «//, whilst the re- 
strictions they had to submit to were neither few nor easy to 
bear ; ‘many of these were particularly irksome, and life regu- 
lated by Dutch proclamations could have been little bettei* 
than social slavery. The designation the Dutch gave to 
others was subsequently made to include themselves also. At 
first it was felt as a stigma, but gradually this feeling has been 
removed, and now. in their newspaper, the Examiner^ they 
openly and invariably speak of themselves as forming the 
Burgher community, and are not slow to act as though they 
were quite abreast with the Britisli residents and decidedly 
much in advance of the natives, a course of action and an 
assumption with which the educated natives do not cordially 
agree. An early historian of Ceylon, after the British became 
the ruling race, the Rev. James Cordiner, Chaplain to the 
Garrisftn of Colombo, gives a description of the Dutch and 
Portuguese in 1804, which may be taken as a starting point 
for our review of their career to the present time. He 
says : — 

The Dutch inhabitants in Ceylon are about nine hundred in number, 
and, excepting a few families, a?e reduced to circumstances of great indi- 
gence : but by rigid and meritorious economy, and some of the lesser 
labours of industty, they maintain an appearance, in the eyes of the world, 
sometimes affluent and gay, always decent and respectable. 

They are chiefly composed of officers (priscfliers of war) with their 
families, and widows and daughters of deceased civil and military servants 
of the Dutch East India Company. The greater part of them are pro- 
prietors of houses, which they let, with considerable advantage, to the 
English inhabitants. If a poor family should possess only one good 
house, they retiie into a smaller or less convenient one, and enjoy the 
benefit of the overplus of the rent, which they leceive by relinquishing a 
more comfortable dwelling. 

The Dutch inhabitants are allowed the undisturbed exercise of their reli- 
gion ; and the clergymen receive from Government^an allowance equal to 
one-half of their fotmer stipends. ® • All the private 

soldiers capable of bearing arms, who fell into our hands on the capture ol 

K 
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the Islands were eent to Madras* where the greater part of them ealisted 
into His Majesty’s service. 

There is still a large body of inhabitants at l^lombo and the other settle^ 
ments in Ceylon, known by the name of Portuguese. They probably 
amount to the number of five thousand: they are, however, completely degene- 
rated, and exhibit complexions of a blacker hue than any of the original 
natives. Yet they retain a considerable portion of the pride of their 
ancestors : wear the European dress, profess the religion ofithe.Churcl^ of 
Rome ; and think themselves far superior to the lower classes of the Sin- 
ghalese. The greater part of them were admitted by the Dutch to all the 
privileges of citizens under the denomination of Burghers. 

There were not many Englishmen disposed to speak so favour- 
ably of the Dutch, or the natives either, for the uiatter of that, as 
Mr. Cordiner does in the foregoing paragrapl^, and elsewhere in 
his work. There was not much association between the different 
sections of the community ; each misunderstood the other,as they 
do to the present'day, though the greatest share of the mfscon- 
.ception, it must be confessed, is on the side of the English, In 
early times, the very earliest English era, Sir Frederick North, 
Governor, initiated a state of social good feeling, that it would 
have been better for the advancement of the island if his suc- 
cessors had imitated. The Honorable James Alwis, MX.C., a 
Singhalese scholar of high repute, in a History of Ceylon/* 
now preparing for the press, indicates this in a very interesting 
cl>apter. Amongst other things, he says: — “The colonists 
had easy access to the Governor, — a privilege without which 
an Oriental people is not easily reconciled to a new regime. 
Two days in the week he especially devoted to seeing them. 
Every New Year s Day his house was open to those who 
attended in large bodies to pay their respects to the represen- 
tative of the King. His hospitality extended to all classes 
of the community. If the Dutch ladies took offence at a 
character given of them in a work published by an English 
officer, and refused to visit North, he was not long before 
he secured their good will towards himself and the English 
nation.” Instead of this kind of thing continuing, as it well 
might and ought in so small a community as that of Ceylon, 
Social barricades were erected and the gulf widened, so that 
the strongest feelings of contempt and disdain came to be 
engendered and expressed of the Burgher and native pebple 
by English officials and writers. Two brief quotations will 
serve to show this, and whilst accepted a§ one side of the 
shield, impressions in the last case evidently being made by a 
cursory acquaintance with Portuguese mechanics, ignorant 
and drunken, it must be borne in mind, as will subsequently 
be shown, at the very time when the most supreme contempt 
was being expressed for the mixed population, some of the 
Dutch Burghers were displaying a degree of public spirit not 
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far behind that which had ’been manifested in Eng^tandl a 
short time previ^iusly by the Corn Law Repealers, when their 
propq^ai for the entire abolition oftom :duties was unfashionable 
and derided by cautious politicians. The most unpopular 
Governor Ceylon has ever had was Lord Torrington. His 
own blunrjering accounts for his unpopularity. How greatly 
h*e could blunder is apparent from the fact that he thoughtless* 
ly roused the bitterest animosity against himself amongst the 
Burghers, by maligning them in a despatch to Earl Grey, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. In one place he said : 

Efforts were made by one or two turbulent Europeans, 
supported and assisted by many of the peculiar class of people 
called Burghers, tb kindle dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
Singhalese natives. Again, I shall repel with 

the most vigorous determination all the efforts of the Burgher 
community (a class which I am not aware to be found elsewhere) 
to make use of the native Singhalese inhabitants, to promote 
their own selfish purposes.*' Further, with scorn and contempt, 
he described them as the half-bred descendants of the Dutch 
and Portuguese inhabitants." Very shortly after the time when 
Lord Torrington was thus rudely insulting a portion of the people 
he governed, a retired barrister, Mr. H. C. Sirr, M.A., formerly 
Deputy Queen's Advocate for the Southern Provinces, brouglit 
out a work on Ceylon and the Singhalese," in which, at page 
40, vol. ii., he says: — “ The half-castes of Ceylon, or Burghers 
as they are called in the Island, adopt the European costume. 
We allude only to the males, the women blending in their 
dress a strange mixture of the European and native attire. The 
male •half-castes are far below the Singhalese both in physical 
power, stature, personal appearance, and mental capabilities ; 
their complexions are less clear, their features ill-formed, and the 
expression of their countenances is heavy and sensual, being 
as deficient in corporeal attractions as they are destitute of moral 

rectitude and probity It is- most extraordinary, 

but all those who have been in the East frankly admit that among 
the half-castes is to be found every vice that disgraces humanity, 
and nowhere is this axiom more strikingly exemplified than in 
the maie and female Burghers of Ceylon, In making this 
statement we do not mean to assert that ALL^ are destitute of 
good feeling, as we have known two or three men who possessed 
kindly feelings and cultivated minds, but, unfortunately, such 
are exceptions to the general rule There are Englishmen in 
Ceylon at the present time, knowing little or nothing of tlie Bur- 
ghers, save as inferior assistants in business, y^ho would say that 
this description of Mr. Sirr*s is still true, though really a grosser 


The small capitals are Mr. Sirr’s, not the present writer's. 
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libel was hardly ever perpetrated ‘ on any community* Mr. Sirr 
evidently made the not uncommon mistake of lumping” the 
Portuguese burghers and the Dutch burghers/ The former, who 
had been long in the East, had, by indulgence in vice, sunk oelow 
the Singhalese amongst , whom their lot was cast ; and to those 
acquainted with the lower classes of this race, Mr. Sirr's picture 
is recognized as having some elements of truth, but every word of 
that description is false if intended to apply to the Dutch 
burghers. Particular care ought to be taken to draw a distinct 
line between the two sections of burghers. No Portuguese bur- 
gher has yet risen to anything beyond a master tailor, and it is 
principally among the members of this class that the sole ground 
for direct Government assistance lies. An endcawour may here be 
made to show the position (i) Socially and (2) Politically of the 
burghers, premising that what is stated is intended to apply 
mainly to the descendants of the Hollanders and Englishmen. 

(i) Socially . — Only a few years ago, when the burghers of 
Colombo (and what is said of these will apply also to those in out- 
stations ) lived within easy walking distance of each other, and 
bad not erected for themselves villa residences in suburban locali- 
ties, many old Dutch customs, on which had been engrafted some 
Singhalese practices, were in vogue amongst them in full force and 
vigour. These have been garnered, in the form of a lecture, 
by ane of their number, a practising Advocate, and, taking a com- 
patriot from the cradle to the grave, he tells of the quaint doings 
wluch marked various stages of ordinary life. One thing was not 
brought from Holland, the desire for a fair complexion, which 
all the burghers have in greater or less degree. The wish crops up 
in the remark made about the infant, a few hours* old, by a visitor 
desirous to pay a compliment, who says, I think it will be a fair 
child, to which all present assent with murmuring approval. The 
English maxim is reversed, and we have here the ruling passion 
strong at birth/* The birth itself had been signalised by the 
continuous striking of a brass pan, the reason alleged being to 
“drown the cries of the infant lest evil spirits should be attracted 
to the spot.** And so on, further rejoicings and distinctive cere- 
monies marked the appearance the first tooth, the fir t shaving 
of the young man's beard, the arranging for a marriage when the 
young people had become ‘^smitten** with each other’s charms, 
the ceremonies at the wedding, the celebration of silver wedding 
and golden wedding, the funeral whereat was “ great lamentation 
and weeping, and mourning*' — these events in the most common- 
place of lives, and many others, were made the occasion for social 
intercourse and pleasant meeting. A widely-diffused neigh- 
bourliness was the result. The head of the household in which 
these things took place was, very probably, chief clerk in a 
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Government office, or book-keeper to a mercantHe firm/ Veiy 
trustworthy were the old burghers said to be in this capacity, so 
at least remark those whose reminiscences of bygone times are 
becoming of a roseate hue, chiefly because the times are far off,' 
and who, in addition, are presently plagued with clerks not 
remarkable for steadiness or assiduity to business. 

• The type of the old burgher clerk is^'described in the story of 
the book-keeper, who made it a matter of religion that his ledger 
should balance, and who never ventured to strike that balance on 
a week day. Instead of that, on each Saturday evening the office 
peon took the firm's ledger to the book-keeper’s house. On 
Sunday morning it was taken in hand, prayed over, and the 
totals set one against the other. If they were found to agree the 
book-keeper would be a worshipper at the morning service at 
Wolvendahl (Dutch • Presbyterian) Church, or at the Baptist 

Chapel, but if otherwise neither legend nor record existeth to 

indicate what then happened. 

As a class, the burghers are thought by most Englishmen to be 
given to dressy display and ornamentation of the person, a prac- 
tice leading to chronic indebtedness to Moor traders, who mainly 
do the shop-keeping business of the island. In this respect the 
community are said to be getting worse than they were hitherto 
wont to be. A defence of them, however, has been made to 
the writer in the following remarks, which, however, leaves the 
matter pretty much as stated above: — “The clerks who consti- 
tute the great body of Dutch burghers, are miserably underpaid; 
they marry early, and are, of necessity, in a chronic state of in- 
debtedness, and this in the effort to procurethe bare necessaries of 
life. "One new bonnet at Christmas, and a few muslin dresses 
during the year, are all the average Burgher wife aspires to. The 
thrift and economy with which they strive, and often succeed, in 
‘ making both ends meet ' is deserving of all praise.” 

The professions the burghers most take to are those which may 
be styled genteel, which is a consequence of the lack, of energetic 
physical force which marks them as a rule. In the medical pro- 
fession and before a desk they are facile principes. The greatest 
ambition of all, however, that is cherished by the burgher lad, is to 
get into Government service. Not only because there are pri2es 
there,such as the First Assistant Colonial Secretaryship and Assis- 
tant-Auditor Generalship, both at this time in very worthy burgher 
hands, but also because of the pension secured by a length of 
service, and a certain aroma of undefined repectability which 
hangs about Government employ, attractive to semi-orientals as 
much as to indigenous Easterns; indeed, this has a fascination for 
the ablest among them, which is hard to be understood. Cons^ 
quently, the “ volunteer ” clerk has been known to fill up his 
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spare time, and time that was not ^'spare,” but which ought to 
have been otherwise occupied, in covering whole sheets of fools- 
cap by conceiving possible bliss, which takes the shape of writ- 
ing his name thus — 

F. JNO. Broiiier Albuquerque, C. C. S. 
in all imaginable forms, the variations, however, being generally 
played upon the three capital letters at the end, which arh 
written- in many forms and in diverse ways. This, however, does 
not so much refer to the class whose education and ability 
.would fit them for the Civil Service proper ; the C. C, S.” of 
such aspirants refers more to the Chief Clerical Service than 
to the charmed covenanted circle, which can now only be enter- 
ed by a writer who has had an English training. The great 
body of young clerks and proctors in Colombo, some of the 
most pronounced natural ability, were not*a few of them unable 
to finish their scholastic career from want of means. Paterfami- 
lias had a large family, the younger brothers and sisters required 
schooling and clothing, and the young men had reluctantly to 
leave school and take to ‘*quill-driving*’ in Government, legal, 
or mercantile offices, not because of a particular fascination 
about pen-work, as from the fact that there was no other career 
open to him. .Not many of them have taken to coffee-planting. 
This has frequently been quoted against them as a cause for 
reproach, but it is hardly fair to look upon the fact in this light. 
That calling exhibits so many charms for Englishmen of 
character and wealth, that the comparatively physically and 
financially poor burgher, has no chance in the struggle which, 
in coffee-planting as in all things else, ends only in the “ survi- 
val of the fittest.** One burgher, and one only, has made money 
out of this pursuit, and he has retired at middle age, in the flower 
of life, with a fortune estimated at two and a half lakhs of 
rupees. 

The individual burgher is a very law-abiding peaceful citizen. 
Youthful vivacity and mischief bubbles over and finds vent in 
cutting a neighbour*s tats, much as the watch used to be as- 
saulted and knockers wrenched off doors by the jeunesse dorSe 
of England, three-quarters of a century since or less. Their 
strong home -loving tendencies, affection for kindred, and 
general tendernei^s probably account, to some extent, for this 
mild phase of .character. The burgher is not martial nor given 
to fighting; nothing has yet occurred in the history of Ceylon 
to call forth such qualities. Save by invasion, unless he leaves 
his country, the burgher is never likely to have an idea of what 
war means in its present and most terrible form. There is a 
virulent side to the burgher character, it must be confessed, 
which finds vent in the use of foul words expressed in a Portu- 
guese and sometimes in anonymous letters. He loves to 
sip wine, and can repeat with much glibness the argument for 
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moderate drinking ; as to habitual drunkenness, though it is riot 
a habit, it is by no means unknown. To an Englishman who 
has witnessed this vice, as it only can be seen in Christian 
England,, the burghers are a sober people. The burgher reads 
novels, and is au/att with ail that Dickens and Bulwer Lytton 
have written, whilst he swears by the Saturday Review, The 
•library co^y of this publication is much thumbed, and always 
engaged : consequently a large number of the members of the 
institution are amongst thg regular subscribers to this journal. 
That paper’s ml admirari style of criticism is speedily adopt- 
ed, the more easily because it is negative, pulling down rather 
than building up. The consequence of a continual study of 
Saturday Sadduceistn, as Mr. Peter Bayne once termed the 
teachings of this paper {Saturday Reviling wrs John BrighVs 
opinion of what it wrote) on the not too firmly balanced mind 
of the imperfectly educated burgher, is not so satisfactory as 
to lead the friends of the community to view the operation 
with unmixed pleasure. It Is a necessary consequence of the 
present miserably inadequate educational arrangements of the 
island that there should be more of veneer and polish than 
good, sound, solid, acquired learning, but for this* the authori- 
ties are to blame. The conduct of the Government in this res- 
pect has been little short of culpable; this, however, is not 
the place to adequately animadvert upon it. A few details^from 
the Colombo Police Court for 1874 will show^ the general free- 
dom from crime and wrong-doing of the burghers. It should 
be, premised, that in Colombo at least, onc-half of the burgher 
population of Ceylon is congregated. Out of 11,600 persons 
chained with crime and misdemeanour, 180 only were burgherC| 
while there were 113 Europeans summoned or in custody; 
^5,010 persons were charged with assault : of these 90 w'ere bur- 
*ghers ; — of theft, 1,550 : burghers 13 ; — and of. drunkenness 574 : 
burghers 12, while Europeans to the proportion of nearly three 
to one were arrested for this misdemeanour. When it is remem- 
bered that many of the burghers are very poor and are in debt, 
it is in the highest degree creditable to the community that 
only thirteen persons out of seven thousand should have been 
charged with theft ; less than *002 per thousand. 

It is as a social force, as a medium of civilization, if the ex- 
pression may be used without offence, that the burgher ele- 
*ment of the national life has been particularly fruitful for good. 
They have exhibited many of the advantages and peculiar 
privileges of intellectual and political life to the natives, in a 
way and manner which Englishmen could not have done, which 
would be absolutely impossible of performance by the high-caste 
of civil servants through whom, mainly, the affairs of Ceylon are 
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administered. One of the English civil servants said to the writer, 
not long since, when a great outcry had arisen from unthinking 
European pfanters, because one of their number had been 
imprisoned for tying up and beating a Chetty, I look upon 
the civil servants as being the best friends and. protectors the 
natives have.*' In a sense the civil servants may be protectors, 
but the burghers have been more than that ; they have beert 
helpers upwards^ and through them the natives have been 
brought into closer contact with Europeans, and have been 
taught to bend their shoulders and take a share of the burden 
of social and municipal life. Unfortunately, there is yet a 
great gulf between Europeans and natives, even in Ceylon, of 
which country, however, Anglo-Indians say <hat, in this res- 
pect, it is half-a-century ahead of the Indian Presidencies. In 
the discussion which took place in India in the autumn of 
1875, on the subject of the Eurasian people, the Madras Mail, 
with that incisiveness and force which invariably marks its 
utterances, said : — 

At present we seem to look on the Eurasians as untimely fiuit, and as if 
India would be the better for a wholesale deporiaiion of them : but we 
should fully recognize what the Eurasians are in this country. The ship, 
without ballast or with little ballast^ sails steadily enough as long as the 
breeze is light and fair ; let a stoim spring up, then is she indeed in danger 
of foundering ; and the Captain thinks remorsefully of the time when, in 
harbojr, he could have had ballast for the asking. The Eurasians are a 
portion of the ballast of the ship British India, and woe betide the Eng- 
lish Captain, Officers, and crew should they neglect that ballast I Indians 
ballast is human, sprung from English sires, from England’s soldiers, aye, 
and from her officers too in but too many cases, and it is this ballast that 
we must either allow to sink to the lowest level of the natives of the 
pountry. or banish to unaccustomed and therefore unprofitable iaboul in a 
strange land. What though the Eurasians have sprung on their mother’s 
side from the varied races of Hindustan, on the father's side at least they 
belong to. and have something in common, with Europeans, Is it nothing* 
to claim paternity from the English race ? Is it nothing to claim pater- 
nity of a civilized, powerful Christian people ? 

Ballast, and vastly more beside, have the burghers of 
Ceylon been to the country of their birth. The life of the 
late Sir Richard Morgan is loud-voiced and emphatic on this 
point. For many years Chief Law Adviser to the Crown, he 
became Acting Chief Justice, and was offered the refusal of 
the perm?inent occupancy of that exalted post : his career is 
a striking instance of what sterling merit and hard work can 
attain unto, even in a Crown Colony, where the majority of* 
executive officers of the first rank are sent from England ; yet 
throughout, and in it all he showed how it was possible to be 
the hearty friend oC all the races in the land. The writer 
happened to be in the Supreme Court the day after Sir 
Richard's decease, when a tribute to his memory was paid by 
the other Judges, In the wide portico of the building he saw 
on the features of influential and wealthy natives of different 
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races tokens of deep-felt anguish, and listened . to the most 
heart-broken testimonies to the departed man’s worth as a 
guide, counsellor and friend. Before the native had fini- 
shed his tribute to departed worth, the voices of Englishmen 
were heard jn equally loud praise of the same qualities 
as those which had captivated the affections of Singhalese, 
Tan^ils and Moors alike, whilst those of fiis own race felt 
themselves most bereaved of all. The same evening at the 
funeral it is hard to say which of the five races in the island 
was the more largely represented at the open grave, to pay 
the last token of respect to the memory of a man who was 
pre-eminently a binder together of diverse races, having the 
•Wood of both the stranger within the gates ” and the ** son 
of the soil ” in his veins, and able to“ put himself in the place ” of 
each, that essential requisite of a peace-maker. Certainly in 
the concluding words of Enoch Arden, ’’ slightly varied ; — 
“The town had never looked upon a worthier burial.” 

This record of one man is but typical of the influence at- 
tainable by all the best among the burghers. They have be.en, 
and are, a civilizing and leavening influence, which, instead of 
“ causing degradation to an economic standard,” has been an 
uplifting force to a higher social strata. Ceylon, as one of its 
characteristics, has a large number of small towns, where 
every one is known to his neighbour, and where any influenoe 
that has living power within it is calculated to tell. In 
every such provincial centre are burghers of the stamp referred 
to be found, though also there are undeniably exceptions, parti- 
cularly where they are lawyers more anxious for fees than for the 
peaceaWe settlement of quarrels. On the whole, however, the 
tendency of their influence has been for the advancement of 
civilization, the spread of kindly feelings, the breaking down 
of race barriers, and the consolidation of British rule in such a 
way, that self-government and independence, peculiarly Eng- 
lish qualities, have been transmitted throughout the body 
politic, until physical force, save that of the policeman, seems 
a superfluity. One proof of this drawing together of burghers 
and natives is seen in the fact that the b^^gker newspaper, 
the Examiner^ looks upon itself as the champion of the natives, 
as well as of the class to which its Editor and* conductors be- 
long Correspondence has recently found a pface in its columns, 
in which it was proposed that distinctive names, — such as 
Burgher, Singhalese, Tamil, &c., — should be dropped, and the 
term Ceylonese be adopted by all. Intermarriages, it is argued, 
take place, and the sooner race-names ^ drop from the 
lips, the better for the well-being of the whole community. 
Certain it is, that in miscegenation European physique 
and characteristics arc not •absorbed ; whether they will 

o 
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be eventually, there is not yet evidence enough to give a defi- 
nite affirmative answer, and it would be rash to reply in the 
negative. In any case, up to this point in their history, it 
may be claimed for the Eurasians of Ceylon, that they have 
greatly helped and aided that ingraft of Western civilization 
on their country, which England seems destined to be the 
means of injecting*into the veins of the moribui^d life of the 
Blast, and thereby to cause its peoples to start into newness 
of life. Why it is that the Eurasians of India have not done 
similarly, this writer must leave Indian social philanthropists 
to say, 

(2). Politically , — The burghers of Ceylon have a history of 
which no enlightened nation of the West would need to be 
ashamed. It is true that for the inception of great reforms 
Englishmen were the chief instruments, and that in carrying 
them into action, educated and patriotic natives rendered great 
assistance. Much praise should be given to both classes of 
helpers, but this is not the place for doing that. Whilst, how- 
ever, the initiating hand has been mainly British, the material 
to work these reforms, to make them practicable, that they 
may not prove either abortions which lived only to reach the 
Statute Book and then died, or unworkable proposals which 
necessitated speedy withdrawal, has been for the greater 
part burgher. Not merely has this class been the means 
by which improvements and changes were made workable, 
but widened ideas have dropped as good seed in productive 
soil, bringing forth no insignificant crop of self-reliant, earnest 
men, who have in a struggle for citizen rights, exhibited 
qualities which call for their being entrusted with yet further 
and fuller freedom. These qualities have been displayed 
in spite of a system which has denied to them nearly all 
political freedom, and augurs that very great good would 
result from giving them greater privileges, entailing a corres- 
ponding measure of responsibility. If such tilings are done 
when limbs are swathed in swaddling clothes, what may not 
be anticipated when those limbs are loosed and the strength 
of an unbound man is free for exercise ? England had worthy 
and patriotic sons before the First Reform Bill ; she has had 
a much larger number since, and they have mostly come from 
a stratum in the* population hitherto supposed to be incap- 
able of yielding results that would compensate for the labour 
of working it. 

One sign of political manhood is the determination of an 
individual or class, when aspersed, to indignantly defend itself. 
This the burgher!> of Ceylon displayed early in their history. 
It took more than a full generation from the time of the British 
occupation, for this people to feel that they had the rights of 
free-born citizens, but once it vfas understood that rights and 
privileges were theirs, and ^ who more tenacious than they to 
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•maintain them inviolate ? Attention has been drawn to the 
remarks made upon the burghers by Lord Torrington. In 
spite of the great and abounding influence of Government 
in an oriental land, increased under the despotism of" Crown ** 
rule, and altogether regardless as to how their action might 
tell upon thejr future career in the professions they were 
members of, the burghers of Colombo refused to remain quiet 
under such a stigma. A public meeting was convened, reso- 
lutions passed, and a memorial sent to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in which the rebutting passages appear. After 
reciting some of Lord Tonington’s* strongest remarks, the 
memorialists say: — In one of his despatches to your Lord- 
ship the burghers are described, without the least necessity for 
the description, as ‘ the half-bred descendants of the Dutch and 
Portuguese inhabitants.* Not ashamed of the condition in 
which some of your memorialists (for to many of the burghers 
the offensive expression is inapplicable) have been placed by 
llieir Maker, still, surely, the unnecessary and ungracious 
allusion to the natural condition of some of your memorialists, 
which is employed by the term ‘ half-bred,* must be repugnant 
to the fine and manly feelings ot Englishmen.** P'ully dis- 
proving the charge of having " kindled dissatisfaction,** they 
proceed : — 

“ The burghers, my Lord, form a large portion of the inhabitants of this island ; 
some of them hold high and respectable cfTices under Government. Many are 
employed as clerks in the public offices ; and there are others among them independ- 
ent of Government, possessed <>f much property, in the security of which they are 
naturally interested. What interest, what * seifish purpose,’ can such men have, my 
Lord, to ‘ kiiulle dissatisfaction amongst the natives?* Other Governors have 
spoken of them in the highest terms of commendation ; but it was left to Lord 
Torrington, after so short a S(|>jourii in the island, to traduce them 

The burghers, were, at the time they prepared this memo- 
rial, acting under the leadership of Englishmen, but when 
it is remembered that they were not insensible to that undue 
reverence for " the Raj ’* which. is a melancholy fact of oriental 
life, inasmuch as that they, in a sense, were natives, the fact 
that they defied and braved the powers-tha^-be so manfully, 
is proof of capacity for the higher duties of citizenship, highly 
creditable to the community to which they belpnged. 

A political society, called " The Friends of Ceylon,** had been 
established, and great eguragewas displayed in resisting what 
were felt to be infringements of citizen rights. Especially in 
regard to what stands out prominently in modern Ceylonese 
history as the Verandahs Question,** when the authorities tried 
to forcibly dispossess the people of alleged encroachments which 
the possessors could prove they had occupied "from time imme- 
^inorial ** (in the Law. Courts* sense of the term), did they act with 
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great boldnessi Defeated in the island, they carried their cause 
to the House of Commons, where the late Joseph Hume and 
Mr. Baillie championed their causes A Select Committee fol- 
lowed, much evidence was taken, and from the vantage-ground 
then gained, much indirect benefit has resulted. 

Later on, when the Ceylon League was estabjished, to throy 
off the great burden of military expenditure incurred fdt im- 
perial purposes, and to reform the Legislative Council by add- 
ing to the number of unofficial members, none were more active 
or bold than certain burgher members of the League. When, 
again, municipal institutions were established, the practical 
working of them fell principally into the hands of this class, ^id 
when Government officialism (which, unfortunately, is part and 
parcel of Ceylon municipal institutions, and, therefore, greatly 
detracts from possible usefulness) was not too strong, very good 
work was done, a due sense of responsibility being felt. The 
management of the Colombo Municipality, with a revenue 
much larger than that of some West India islands, which have 
a Government and a Legislature to themselves, was in the 
hands of a burgher gentleman, whose administrative action 
called forth much praise, and led to his being appointed Justice 
of the Peace for the island in recognition thereof. It is to a 
^burgher Queen^s Advocate that the natives owe the great cora- 
munal powers which were given them in 1871, when it was 
arranged that the ancient Gansabhawa (village councils and 
tribunals) should be revived. This gives to the goyiya (ryot) 
the exercise of powers, in the way of abating nuisances, such 
as gambling, cock-fighting, opium selling, &c., which is vainly 
pleaded for year by year in the House of Commons by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson J when his Permissive Bill is brought up for a 
second reading, which it has never yet obtained. Small C^use 
Courts, with trained presidents, assisted by assessors, under 
this ordinance, bring cheap and facile means for the settlemenr 
of disputes, within the reach of all. 

Throughout the land tlie burghers are the people most acquain- 
ted with the administration of the law and the conduct of Govern- 
ment, for they ar^ most frequently the instruments employed in 
the carrying out of both. Natives, it is not to be denied, are 
employed in large numbers ; but that employment, to a very 
great extent, takes theshape ofheadmensh]p5,perpetuatingthe old 
authority which chiefs and others possessed under Kandyan 
Kings and Singhalese low-country monarchs. Themselves in- 
terpenetrated with European civilization, the burghers, as has 
been said, are the interpreters of the ever-changing, shifting 
English race — (statistics prove that the English population of 
Ceylon is changed every ten years) to the people of the country, 
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and are lifting these latter to a higher level than the intermittent 
efforts of the strangers could do. To the native sensible of and 
desirous for advancement,— social, and political, — the remark 
may be made, ‘‘ The burghers ye have always with yon : in aod 
through and with them ye may walk forward." 

The Ceylon Legislative Council is composed of nine oi^ciaisf, 
aided by six unofficial members; nominated by the Governor, 
The present ruler, Sir William H. Gregory, when a vacancy 
takes place by the retirement of some of the unofficials, if it be 
they of the planting and mercantile communities, applies to the 
Planter’s Association and the Chamber of Commerce respec> 
lively, to nominate two or more gentlemen having the confi* 
dence of the members, for him to select a respresentative from. 
The burghers and the natives have no such institution to which 
appeal could be made. Nevertheless, when, in March of this, 
year, the burgher seat became vacant, so strongly was the poli- 
tical feeling of the class aroused, that a keen contest between 
two gentlemen, informally nominated, took place, a public meet- 
ing was called, a majority obtained in favour of one of the 
candidates, and the Governor was so far amenable to this dis- 
play of public feeling, that he conferred the post upon the po- 
pularly chosen man. Even without free representative insti- 
tutions tire burghers are a political power in the State, with 
independence of feeling and action which augers wey for the 
due preservation of rights once acquired, so far as they are 
concerned, when self-government is granted to Ceylon, as 
■granted it must be ere long. 


HI 

The Numbers and Present Position of the Burghers. 

Unfortunately, as has been already remarked, the full data are 
not available upon which an opinion might be founded as 
regards the acclimatization of Portuguese and Dutch in Ceylon, 
nor is the extent to which native blood has become mingled with 
the European venous and arterial fluid, to be easily arrived at. 
Certain it is that the burgher section is increasing in numbers. 
When the British made their first enumeration of the people, 
confessedly imperfect as regarded tlie natives, but nearly exact 
with respect to Europeans and European descendants, there were 
fewer than one thousand- Dutch burghers, and from four to five 
thousand Portuguese. This was in 1803. In 1846 there were 
nearly seven thousand ; Dutch largely predominating, Portuguese 
becoming fewer. When the Census of 1871 was completed, it 
was found that multiplication of species had so progressed that 
Ute numbers were now nearly fifteen th'ousand. The figures of 
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tSifS eati scarcely be looked upon as trustworthy ? otherwise 
there would be the very uncommon instance of a generation 
of years sufficing fbr the doubling ofa section of the popula- 
tion. Yet this may have been, if the following facts, which 
have been courteously supplied to the writer, are applicable . 
in a large measure, as they are said to be. How many of the 
marriages took place with educated natives, or whetheS’ all, of 
both sexes, were burghers, the writer was not informed. Ne- 
verthless, the facts as they stand are interesting : — 

A. S. died in i860, aged yi, leaving four sons and three 
daughters. In i8y6 the issue is as follows 

A. B. 


'Son. Son. Son. ■ Sjn. Daughter , 'daughte r. Di-htt . 

.1 J J I J I I ' I .1 1 1 

6 gpns. 3‘dgtrs . i dgtr. 5 sons 4 dgtrs. 5 sons 3 drs. a s<>ns. 4 8t»s* 4 drs. no issue. 

Of these a a hive 3 x has a 1 has a x has a 

i|uive3ehU> children children, children. children, 

dreneach. each. 

So that there are now living fifty-five souls descended from 
A. B., who was born in 1790. 

M. IJ, is a man of about 50, and has a sister a year or two 
younger ; he has -fifieen' children ; four of these are married and 
have^ix, five, four, and three children each respectively. M. N. 
has been ^parried thirty years. In addition to his fifteen chil- 
dren, there are eighteen grand-children, a progeny of thirty- 
three in less than so many years. One good old lady has bein 
heard to boast that she has lour grand children presented to 
her every year. Again of the E. F, family, there are alivo 
sixty-four souls, descendants of one man, who settled in Cey- 
lon early in the present century it is believed. 

To a larger extent, in the period from 1846 to 1876, than 
from 1796 to 1846, the burgher ranks have been recruited 
by a contingent which, for identification sake, has already, 
in this paper, been terqed Anglo-Asian. The number of 
Englishmen in tlve Colony has been large, until within recent 
years, very few, save in the towns, were married to English- 
women. The ccnsequenfce is obvious; It is a mere guess which 
places the fruit of these unions at from seven hundred to a. 
thousand souls, but the guess is not altogether empirical. Even 
with this allowance it will be seen that the Dutch burghers are 
50 far prolific, that there is no present fear of the race dying 



oat, especially as it is likely to Be Bu^efy 
natives, and to a somewhat slighter extent b# Eutopei^r 
The Census Returns, in which, of course, tbfe description of art 
intdividuafs nationality is given by himself, exhibit the burgher 
class as made up of many diverse elementSj^ as will appear rtoin 
the following summarised table 
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1 

TefeU 


Males Fmls, Tot(F^ 

Anglo-Indian 

0 

2 

2 

Half-Cast 

. *4 

8 

22 

Burgher 

3028 

*743 

5771 

Indo- Briton 

. 29 

28 

57 

Ceylonese 

79 

97 

176 

Indo- Dutch 

2 

Q 

2 

Dutch 

4078 

1178 

2256 

Indo-Portuguese . 

2 

I 

3 

Dutch descendants 

390 

393 

783 

Irish descendants . 

4 

7 

ti 

East Indian 

43 

22 

6s 

Polish do. 

. 1 

0 

i 

English descendant^ 


40 

83 

1 Portuguese 

. 630 

599 

1229 

Eurasian 

1736 

169s 

343* 

Portuguese descent 



Euto- African 

0 

1 

I I 

dants 

.. 3* 

29 

60 

European descen- 




Prussian do. 

2 

a 

2 

dants. 

84 

83 

167 

Scotch do. 

2 

2 

4 

French do 

13 

16 

29 


— 



German do 

17 

7 

24 


7238 

6951 

14581 

Goanese 

2 

0 

2 






Evidently, if the statement of Cordiner can be relied upon, that 
there were from 4000 to 5,000 Portuguese '' in Ceylon soon 
after the Dutch capitulation, there can be no doubt this class is 
dying out; that, too, very fast, and as a separate people should 
soon be unknown. It may be that they are being absorbed 
into the Singhalese race, but certainly personal observation 
of the large families some of them have, and other circumstan- 
ces, would lead to the opinion that rigour and vigour ^ have 
not yet left them. As a rule, the burghers generally are not 
robust, and a great many of the young men grow up narrow^ 
chected and consumptive, and die before reaching their twenty- 
third year, whilst others are very fine specimens of the genus: 
homo. The best amongst them, however, easily succumb 
"to fever„ not tn a sickness unto death, but sufficient to lead to 
enforced idleness for a short period ; while it does not seem to 
require much extra-exertion to induce a complaint of “ sides 
pain,^* which is an excuse for absence from work which they 
share with the natives ; this complaint, it is said, is attributable 
to enlargement of the spleen.. ^ 

As has been already remarked, the Government service con- 
tains the largest number of burghers. Sir Henry Ward, 
Governor of Ceylon, 1855-60, said of them that they were 
the brazen wheels which, hidden from sight, kept the golden 
hands of Government in motion,” an apt simile, and as 
often quoted by them as in the remark respecting the 
coffee planters alluded to by Europeans, viz,, that they 
are the backbone of the prosperity of the island.^' Others 
as Advocates and Proctors and in corresponding social 
positions^ rise to competence, though not often to affluence. 
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Government employ is, to the educated burgher, almost what 
the Army and Navy, and the Established Church are to the 
scions of good families” in England, whose hands must not be 
soiled with manual toil. It casts a glamour over them to a 
degree which Colonial Englishmen cannot always understand : 
these have been much puzzled lately at seeing a burgher of 
great attainments, leader of the Supreme Court Barf give up 
his high unofficial position to become Deputy Queen’s Advocafe 
for the island. It must be confessed the burghers are often 
unfairly condemned on account of a penchant for Government 
and clerical service generally. If, with half-a-dozen other 
careers open before tl:^m, they nevertheless manifested this 
preference, cause for censure would exist. But, in Ceylon, no 
other career is to be found, save the medical, and their high 
position in it has been described. There are no manufactories 
for the uneducated and poor to earn daily wages from, and to 
find employment for the educated in higher directing spheres, 
as foremen, &c. Would the burghers go into trade ? They 
have to face keen competition from the shop-keeping and itin- 
erant Moor and Hindu traders. Would they strive to succeed 
as merchants ? The British, with command of more capital 
and with home connections, shut them out on the one side, while 
the Cbetty, dealing in rice and Manchester cotton goods, one of 
a larg8 confraternity, settled on the Indian coast, whose individu- 
al expenses are almost nil, crowds the burgher altogether out of 
the field. They cannot even become large land-owners and 
tillers of soil, because the land in the low-country is mainly 
in the hands of natives, the law of inheritance being such 
that the soil and its produce are often infinitesimally divided,* 
Consequently, it may be said, without any disrespect or 
implying censure of any kind upon the burghers, that this 
state of things has caused the development of a class of * 
human beings exactly fitted for such duties as have been described 
as specially affected by them. Nature is not wasteful of her gifts, 
and does ont endow her children with qualities they are never like- 
ly to call into active exercise. Sheadaptsmeanstoends. Theener- 
getic Englishman finds the type, superinduced by circumstances 
just detailed, very defective, and so it is from his stand-point. 
But he himself only represents one phase of life j that exhibited 
by the burghers of Ceylon is another, equally necessary to 

• The law of inheritance in Ceylon his four sons and three daughters 
is the Roman Dutch law. which gives each get one-seventh of half, i one 
the children, in the event of there fouiteenth of a Jack-tree. This is no 
being no will, an equal share in the fancy sketch. The records of any 
property. So, if Appuhami (a Sing- district Court in the island would 
halese man) is entitled to the plant- give many illustrative incidents,, 
ing shares ? tf., half of one Jack-tree, 
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rcKind off a complete tilate of society, and particularly adapted , 
to th^ requirements of the social life of which they form a part 
All that is wanted is that there should be woven into the in* 
contestably intellectual, kindly, social nature of the burgher, 
the threads of persistency and perseverance, which bind together 
and make, with the other threads, a texture useful for sustained 
and* prolonged usefulness as well as for daily wear. One could 
not honestly say of them, without many deductions, what the 
dying Sheikh-Patriarch in Egypt said, prophetically, of his 
eldest son, Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel/" but 
unfortunately, instability is one of the defects, perhaps the 
greatest defect of character, which has to be mourned over by 
the sincerest friends^of the burghers. 

Generally prosperous, though seldom realising wealth, there 
is nevertheless not a little poverty and suffering amongst them. 
Cases of distress are to be found through want of employment 
and so on, but not greater than exists in an ordinary town in 
England. There is no poor-law by virtue of which the poverty* 
stricken may demand relief as in Great Britain, no workhouse 
fororphanedchildren,and it often happens that a strugglingclerk or 
compositor, with a rising family of his own, will take over, support, 
and set agoing in the world, the family of a deceased brother or 
sister. In 1869 the Friend-in-Need Society of Colombo had 
on' its books, either as permanent or. temporary recipients of 
relief, 87 burghers, out of a total of 382, to whom assistance 
was granted. In 1875, 140 burghers were relieved out of 494 
recipients, which shows that whilst the total distress had only 
increased 25* per cent., the distress amongst the burghers was 75 
per cenf. greater than it was seven years previously. This, 
however, partly finds explanation in the dullness of trade in 1875, 
ow^ig to a short coffee crop and the failure of several mercantile 
houses connected with those London firms which Messrs. Alex. 
Collie and Co. brought down with a rush. The amounts which 
are paid by the Friend-in-Need Society barely suffice to keep 
body and soul together, ranging as they do from Rs, 1-2 to 
Rs. 3-12 per mensem, with as a maximum to a European widow, 
Rs. 7-8. The number of children under ^welve years of age, 
dependent upon parents receiving these pittances, is about 
190. Here it is that the Government, especially a paternal 
one like that in Ceylon, should step in and prevent further 
degradation, Were there free and re^esentative institutions 
in the island, the people themselves might be depended upon to 
take the necessary action. That action should be in the form of 
a Central Industrial Training School, of the kind similar to those 
the (English) Local Government Board have in large numbers 
in the Metropolitan district, and to which children should be 
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compelled to go, their widowed mothers being still relieved, as 
now, by voluntary contributions, which would not be lacking. 
Detailed description of the work to be done by such an institu- 
tion cannot be given here, owing to the exigencies of space, but 
it maybe stated that one such large Training School at Colombo 
would suffice for the accommodation of the destitute children of 
all races in the island, at present within the scope 1>f relief ghren 
by the various Friend-in-Need Societies. Only by Government 
can such ^ project be successfully initiated, and the comparative- 
ly small expenditure could be easily raised by an absurdly light 
tax on the produce of absentee and other proprietors, which is 
now shipped untaxed from the island, and from the proceeds o|^ 
which they live in comfort in Europe or in Ceylon. As regards' 
the burghers generally, the supply of labour of the kind they 
are most fitted for, has not outstripped the demand, nor is it like- 
ly to do so yet awhile, in view of the increasing commercial pros- 
perity of the island. Certainly public meetings do not have to 
be called in the island as they have been in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Allahabad, to enquire what shall be done for our poor whites. ” 
The Eurasian of the large cities of India, living in the native 
bazars, and degrading the European character in the eyes of 
the natives, if not altogether, is comparatively unknown in 
Ceylon. Drunken and loafing " Englishmen, a few here and 
there, do the work of degradation in Ceylon more efifectually. 
Neither in the questions asked, nor the pictures drawn by the 
South India Post {A^x\\, 1875) in the following extract, are such 
as the Ceylon public are unduly familiar with ; when such sights 
are witnessed it is only with ’ regard to Portuguese mechanics, 
and a few others, some of whom are dependents upon the 
Friend-in-Need Society, the remedy for which state of things 
has been already alluded to. The South India Post says : — ; 

What then is the young Anglo-Indian lad of respectable parentage, but 
limited means, to do ? Every day the crowds of young men who hang about 
our streets, and swarm to every place where there is a vacancy of ever so 
bumble a description ; who inundate the higher classes of officials, mer» 
chants, coffee planieis and other heads of offices, with petitions for employ* 
nienl — every day this crowd of idlers in all our presidencies and large townti 
is increasing, and lhes,e young men, many of them carefully educated and 
respectably brought up, instead of growing up useful members of society are — 
be the fact disguised as it may— fast drifting downward to ruin. They 
are daily to be met with in all the various stages of that poverty which is the 
sure offspring of idleness — from shabby genteel, to shoeless ont-at-elbows 
tatterdom — some with only the half-scared downcast look which betokens 
the earlier stages of a hard struggle for life ; others who have passed through 
successive downward steps bntil their clothes have become ihteadbare and 
hang loosely on the enfeebled frame of prematuie old age; others again, with 
the gaunt, hang-do&, starved appearance of utter destitution, when hope, 
respectability and energy all have fled, and the unfortunate outcast slouches 
along, lost alike to shame and sorrow— bearing as it were the mark of Cain— 
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with only the bitterest feelings of hatred against his more foituhate fellow* 
men to feed upon and sustain him. 

Christians (Protestant and Romanists) in faith, fairly, assiduous 
in their attendance on public worship and in their practice of 
Christian virtues ; as citizen.^, law-abiding ; as members of the 
general comraunit}', not defrauded of their share of gain for 
labour perfor<ned ; treated by honourable and high-minded 
Englishmen as equals, the burghers of Ceylon are a source of 
safety to the nation, and, when better understood and more 
generously trusted, are likely to become still more powerful for 
good than they have hitherto been.’ 


‘V. 

The Future of the Burghers. 


We have already considered, incidentally, and tosome extent 
answered in the negative, the question, “ Will the burgher race 
in Ceylon die out ? ” Were the Dutch families intermarrying 
only among people who had come from Holland and their des- 
cendants unmarried to natives, but marrying entirely among 
themselve.s, the question of the ;iccHmatization of the European 
race in India, and its po.ssibility or impossibility might arise. 
As it is, the burghers will probably not prove to be the class from 
whose experience the question will receive confirmation or dis- 
proval. So much have they become identified with the nativeSi 
that marriages with the latter have largely taken place and are 
likely to increase : vigour will be introduced into the race on 
that side, whilst from another quarter European energy and 
force is imparted. Many burgher young men, educated in 
Edinbuigh and Aberdeen, have taken to themselves bonnie 
Scotch lasses for wives, and have strong, healthy families. 
Europeans employed on railways and elsewhere, and even those 
in fiigher stations, marry burgher or native women, and scarce- 
ly a case has come within the cognizance of the writer where 
such a marriage has been unhappy, or whence untoward results 
seem likely to flow. Generally law-abiding, steady, and often 
religious, these people would be a guarantee for moral order and 
the up-holding of British rule, were it not that the natives of 
Ceylon are so thoroughly identified w'ith their English rulers and 
the English race, that they would neither desire to see them 
depart from the island, nor would they raise a hand to speed 
them forth. Consequently, the '■ poor white ” question in 
Ceylon is robbed of those political perils which make it such a 
menace to the British occupation of India. 

Circumstances which have recently occurred would seem to 
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indicate that longevity is not to be a characteristic of the class ; 
but this conclusion seems mocked and robbed of its significance 
in face of the fact 6f many aged burghers being still alive. 
Looking at the careers of the most notable amongst them^ it 
would seem as if the brilliant talents which marked their early 
years sufficed to push them rapidly to the front, adding lustre 
upon lustre to the achievements recorded until ^he fortieth or 
fiftieth year was reached— just when Englishmen are in their 
prime, — when they suddenly collapsed and passed away, — exhibit- 
ing, not complete and rounded-ofif lives, but magnificent careers 
cut short ere promise had ripened into fulfilment. Unlike many 
English political and professional men they do not out-live their 
public lives and exist upon the memories of a past, but, dying^^ 
the full possession of their powers, the gap they leave is the 
greater, and the more splendid do their achievements seem in the 
eyes of their countrymen. Perhaps the ablest Ceylonese of 
his generation was Mr. Charles A. Lorenz, Prussian on his 
grandfather’s side, and he died at the early age of 42 years, 
after exhibiting magnificent powers. James Stewart, Scotch 
paternally, had he been spared beyond his 31st year, would 
have done great things in the Government service, for he 
already stood on the highest steps of the legal ladder of local 
fame. Sir Richard Morgan, first of Her Majesty's Eurasian 
subjects to be knighted, only recently died at the age of fifty- 
four. His was a life rich in earnest endeavour ; Smilcs's ^‘Self- 
Help ” does not tell of many Englishmen whose lives are more 
worthy of imitation than was Richard Morgan's. Left father- 
less in infantile years, he worked his way upwards, tltrough a bold 
vigorous early manhood spent in battling with authorities alien 
to the country, and intent mainly upon their own aggrandise- 
ment, to the chief seat of justice, and a place among the 
Knights of the British Empire. Others there are who have not 
died, but they have been withdrawn from the conflict of life, 
the delicate and subtle machinery of the mind giving way. It 
would not be proper to reason from the few conspicuous cases 
of early decease, to some of which prominence has been given, 
that the burgher race is likely to be a short-lived one : parti- 
cular causes have intervened here which would not apply 
generally, and many cases might be cited on the other side, 
showing great longevity. It is urged that the reason for these 
early deaths is easily explainable. One man living the lives 
and doing the work of two or three men, cannot expect to exist 
long in a tropical climate. The zeal of the individuals men- 
tioned was so great, that they forgot what they owed to them- 
selves and to thefr families, and worked themselves to death. 

The stratum from which such men as those who have been 
n^med were produced is not yet worked out, and the widening 
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necessities of the times demand that a succession of such should 
be fostered if the position of the race is to be maintained. 
To this end there is scope for the exercise of effort on the part 
of the authorities. It is not desired, for one moment, that this 
class should be pampered at the expense of any other section, 
or the whole of the community. What is demanded for thetn 
, is sought Jor all, and in a fair field, with Tamil, Singhalese, and 
Moorman, they have no need to fear. As regards education, in 
which in a country like Ceylon, the initiative must rest with the 
Government, nothing whatever has been done to provide teach- 
ing one whit in advance of that which was taught in an 
English grammar school at the beginning of tl^ 
century, when science, instead of being widely diffused 
honoured as it is now, was being barely tolerated in Franldin, 
and shamefully persecuted in the person of Priestley. 1 \e 
consequence of this lack of suitable teaching, is that in the 
higher branches of the scientific departments, burghers are con- 
spicuous by their absence. And it is only in these departments 
that there is any lack of them. This cannot arise fiom the ab- 
sence of faculties likely to respond to such tuition as is required, 
for in acquisition of medical knowledge and legal lore, demand- 
ing close attention and application, they yield place to their 
European compeers only in extent and value of practice, a?na 
that owing to prejudice. The faculties for good ^nd exact work 
are there ; they only want calling into action. The con rest or 
the burgher seat in the Legislative Council, to which allusion 
has been made, was signalized by the publication of a political 
cartoon by the burgher newspaper, the Examiner , wnich, in le 
exactness of the human features and the happiness of the ic ea 
depicted, was surpassed by none of “ Caro’s most success u 
drawings on the stone, when that artist brought short-lived 
popularity to the Indian Figaro^ ^pd laid bare the woiking,^ an 
exhibited to all India the personnel of the Paroda , 

Further, previous sketches by the same artist received btg i 
commendation from the (London), Athenevum, In the broaden- 
ing social and mercantile life of the Colony,^ ample scope would 
be found for the energies of the people in art and in strictly 
scientific pursuits^ were the Governmeirt, of what is now one of 
the most prosperous colonies under British rule, alive to the duty 
it owes to the subjects it avowedly gover»is ” paternally. 

The reference to the “ paternal ” rule of Cejdon opens up a 
question far too large to be dealt with at the close of a paper 
like the presept, but in regard to the future of the burghers it is of 
vijal and pressing interest* That question is — Whether or not the 
time has come when a representative Government should be 
established, and the people entrusted with the franchise. The 
writer thinks it has. Reasons in favour of this being conferred 
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might be multiplied/ We can now only look at some of the rea- 
sons in the aspect they bear to the class with whom we are now 
concerned. In an early number of this Review^ we hope to be 
able to show the fitness of the natives for the franchise, and 
the good its conferment upon them would do; the advance- 
ment of the whole island, which would certainly follow. In 
his work on Representative Government, Mr. JoknStuaiti 
Mill enumerates qualities which ought to be possessed, by 
those. to, whom the franchise is to be entrusted. Every one of 
them finds a place in the burgher character, individually or 
collectively, and if voting power and governing scope were 
granted, would lead to such an upliftment of the national life 
as would ensure prosperity to the country. Purely native and 
burgher interests have not been so intelligently considered 
in the Legislature as they might and ought to have been, to 
make sure of the prosperity of “ sons of the soil ” proceeding 
side by side with that of the colonist European, merchant 
and planter, which has been great. Without neglecting large 
mercantile and planting interests, the claims of the people of 
the country might be considered and acknowledged, enrich- 
ing the national life by the increased manliness given to the 
individual ; the opening-up of hitheito neglected and peculiarly 
native parts of the country ; putting upon every man’s shoulder 
a shave of the burden of government, and arousing an interest 
in what is going on in the country. Even on the lower prin- 
ciple that “ taxation without representation is tyranny,” the fra- 
chise should be granted for every able-bodied man in Ceylon 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty, — soldiers, immigrant 
coolies, and Buddhist priests alone excepted, — the villager 
as well as the resident in towns, ryot and artisan, merchant 
and clerk, pay a direct tax for the up-keep of roads every year. 
Direct taxation, in the shaipe of the income-tax, was swept 
away in India because of the tumult and discontent it caused : 
in Ceylon the commonest cooly pays his annual quota in 
hard cash, representing four days' labour, and no disturbance 
is ever thought of. One great wrong connected with this 
system is that tlie man ^ whose salary is Rs. 20.000 per annum, 
and who probably possesses two or three carriages pays no 
more, but exactly the same, as his cooly, to whom he pays Rs. 
10 per mensem, and vC^ho is innocent of any means of locomo- 
tion save by his own feet. 

An eminently conservative project would be the conferment 

• The word “ conferred ” may by clause xxill of Her MajesU’s 
sound strangly to Anglo-Indian ears Instructions, the members are ab- 
in such a connection, but it is not solutely prohibited from opening their' 
inappropriate; for in the chief arena lips in that Chamber on the subject 
of politics* the Legislative Council, of the constitution of the Government, 
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of the franchise upon the burghers and natives (in common 
with British colonists) as it would place a certain measure of 
power in the hands of those whose home the country is, and 
whose lives are to be spent within its borders. The coffee 
enterprise is often brought forward as an illustration of the 
great good European capital and enterprise have done to the 
» country. ^Undoubtedly it has been of immense benefit, but the 
indirect good it has conferred upon the natives is not the only 
light in which the subject should be looked at. The entmprisc 
was not undertaken for the benefit of the people of the land, 
but for the enrichment of the colonist. Consequently, though 
the people have received a great deal of benefit from coffee 
planting, that pursuit also represents a great deal of wealth, 
taken from the island to help to enrich another country, viz.f 
England. The number of absentee landlordsy all living in 
comfort, some in affluence, in other lands, and directly contri* 
buting nothing to the revenues of the country, is a matter 
which demands some attention from the authorities. If the 
incomes of non-residents could be taxed, and the proceeds* 
applied to the elevation of the natives, educationally or other- 
wise, it would be only fair. The number of coffee estates owned 
by people wholly residing in England, and the shares held 
in Companies paying a large dividend out of the produce 
drawn from the island, are very great indeed. An approxima- 
tion could be given, but as it would not be absolutely correct, it 
had better be withheld. The main object ( and no great shame 
to them in one sense ! ) of English merchants, planters, and 
Civil servants in Ceylon, is to make money to be enjoyed at 
leisure in ( to them ) a better land. Some few there are who 
have made the island their permanent home and have iden- 
tified themselves with its fortunes, but they bear no quotable 
ratio to those who strive to lay up to themselves treasure to 
scatter elsewhere. Only in so far as the progress of the island 
means their particular advantage, cart they naturally be expect- 
ed to take an interest in its advancement. Let there come a 
time of adversity, and they, so far as they were able, would 
withdraw to more lucrative scenejs of traffic and la- 
bour, With the burghers as with the natives, it is far other- 
wise, — Ceylon is their home, and through good report and evil 
report they must remain in the land. Possessing^ as we 
have seen that they do, public spirit and a desire for 
enlightenment, and bearing in mind the fact that with Re- 
presentative Institutions the island would still be a part of the 
British Empire ; that Englishmen would have a large share 
fn its administration ; that British trade would necessa- 
rily expand because it would be increasingly profitable ; 
that the hill-sides of the mountainous interior would con- 
tinue to be cultivated with coffee, tea, and chinchona, occu- 
pations peculiarly suited to the active Briton ; surely it would be 
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but wisdom on the part of the chief islartd officials, and those 
members of the Colonial Office in» Downing Street who virtually 
govern (sometimes mis-govern) the colony from a distance of 
six thousand miles, to relax their hold of power, and share some 
portion of it with those whose stake in the country, and whose 
intelligence would guarantee their right and proper use of it. 
This, from a strictly utilitarian point of view, and leavTng out of' 
Consideration the right of duly-qualified British subjects^ to 
self-§Pverning institutions. 

These granted, a nobler generation than the present would 
necessarily arise. The Reform Bill of 1832, rendering possible 
Abolition of Corn Laws, Repeal of Navigation Laws, experi- 
ments in improved tilling of the soil, and a national system of 
education, has widened the horizon of the average English- 
man’s life, and rendered the attainment of a higher ideal, not 
only possible and realizable, but actually and already possessed, 
by the lower orders of the English population. Precisely the 
same results would follow from the adoption of a similar course 
in regard to the people of Ceylon. Ceylon is becoming Angli- 
cized at a greater rapidity and to a much larger extent than 
many people imagine. How very English !” was the remark 
frequently on the lips of members of the suite of the Prince 
of Wales on the occasion of the Royal visit to the island in De- 
cember t875. Especially was the forward state of the native 
population marked by Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., familiar with the 
more backward state of things in India. As allies of the British, 
always on the spot, and their influence persistently telling upon 
the natives in their close neighbourhood, it is the burgher com- 
munity who have been the main civilizing element. Referring 
to the refusal of the Government of India to do anything for 
the poor European and Eurasian community of India, as stated 
in the letter of Mr. Howell, dated 15th April 1875, the Madras 
Mail says : — “ The ‘ poor white’ is loosening our hold upon 
India.” As strong a link as any in the chain that binds Ceylon 
to England, is a precisely similar class which, across the “silver 
streak, ” partly spanned by Adam’s bridge, is looked upon as a 
source^of much weakness. What has been proved to be prac- 
ticable in the one country is surely not unattainable in the 
other. Not, perhaps, exactly in the same way, for the circum- ’ 
stances of continent and island, mild despotism and quasi 
freedom, are vastly different, but in some way or other, surely 
the reproach of the poor white ” difficulty may be removed 
from the path of India’s progress. 

So far forward has .the burgher community of Ceylon pressed, 
that they have more than the foundations of a national life of 
their own, and have not altogether to rely upon the incitements 
of English biography to stir them up to deeds of patience and of 
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social derring do.*’ This is a great step for any people, and 
partjcularly so for such a community as this. The example of 
well-doing in the face of great obstacles, of successful passing 
through great shoals of difficulty, stirs the blood of the ardent 
youth, whomsoever may be the hero whose deeds are contem- 
plated, and whatsoever land may claim the hero as its own. 
But blood 'is thicker than aught else. To the French boy 
Napoleon’s devotion to la gloire is infinitely more spirit-stirring 
and potent than Wellington’s deification of duty, so fully |j^d 
fearlessly 'carried out, that 

“ Whatever record leaped to light 
He never could be shamed.** 

Similarly, the English lad will never think so much of, nor 
be so strongly impressed by M. de Lesseps wedding Eastern 
and Western seas, as he will gloat over and tiy to imitate the 
persevering qualities of Richard Arkwright and George Ste- 
phenson. So, again, all these combined will be as nothing to the. 
Ceylonese lad, — whether Burgher, Tamil, Singhalese, Moorman, 
or Malay, — as will a record of the way in which one whom they 
had gMzcd upon struggled upwards,” not amongst difficulties 
to which they are strangers, but face to face with the same sort 
of trials as those which are now testing their young efforts and 
checking their hopeful aspirations. On the bead-roll of those 
who have ceased from their labours ” among the mixed rjices 
of Ceylon, there aie those who being dead yet speak ” in 
strains which only need collecting and harmonising with loving 
sympathy to make a music that shall prove a charm against evil 
indolence— the great vice of the East — and call to nobler life 
ofei^izen duty. The elements for this exist, but they have not 
yet been manipulated : may they soon be. 

As an uplifting and civilizing force the burghers of Ceylon 
fiave been referred to. There is one aspect of their influence, 
in possibly far-reaching, which may not unworthily detain us 
for a moment. Mr. Grant Duff, in his Notes of an Indian 

J ourney, ” expresses his opinion that the English language is to 
ecome the common tongue of Hindustan. With one tongue, 
and that the English, will there also be a merging of the Indian 
past into the English past, an absorption*of Hindu and Muham- 
madan national life and history into English history and British 
stored up experience ? Such a thing has occurred in the United 
States and elsewhere, in places where the Anglo-Saxon race 
has proved itself so strong as to assimilate other nationalities 
without losing its own peculiarities, or becoming degraded in 
the operation. This fact is well brought out in the following 
extract : — 

In addition to the great advantages above mentioned, our race has 
another peculiar to itself — so peculiar, indeed, as to be a phenomenon in 
history— it has the power of swelling its numbers faster than by its own 
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natural increase, yet by entirely peaceful processes, at the expeitse ol 
other races. In the United States the children and grand-Chudren of 
Gentians, Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, JSaredes are not a foreij^n *ete* 
ment in the population ,* in the third generation, indeed, they have hot the 
slightest connection or association with the foreign element. If they 
speak the language of their grandfathers at all, they speak it with an Eng- 
lish accent. Their sympathies, prejudices, and principles go with the 
language to which they are born. They become ^citizens, ^d valuably 
citizens^ of the English-speaking world ; they regard the countrymen of 
their own forefathers as foreigners, they talk of themselves as “ Anglo- 
SasMs,*' and they study the history of England as the land of their an- 
cestors. This last is an almost ludicrous fact on paper, but it is- the literal 
truth. This curious power which our race happens to have of swelling 
its own numbers by depleting other races, is at work also, to a certahi Ex- 
tent, in all the huge provinces of the British Empire, as well as in the 
United States. In all parts of the world the process ^is likely to continue 
with increasing activity for many years to come, as the prestige of the 
race advances and its resources develop.* 

It HTiay be argued that the case of the United States, with its 
originally large English population, bears no analogy to that 
of India, where Europeans are, among its many peoples, but like 
scattered snow-flakes on a vast mountain slope. True ; yet in 
Ceylon, not altogether unlike India, what is described as having 
happened in the United States, is occurring there also. The Eng- 
lish colonists are but few, yet the burghers first, and the natives 
close behind them, even now consider England as their home. 
The large majority of Dutch burghers in the island count them- 
selves as Britons, and when their means permit of a trip to Eu- 
rope,— England, and not Holland, is looked upon as the chief 
country which they will visit. They think as English subjects, 
and regard English institutions as their institutions. Queen 
Victoria is their Queen, and the English Parliament their Par- 
liament. The same thing is generally true of the mixed popula- 
tion of Mauritius and its French descendants, as it is also on a 
larger scale with the French Canadians. The native inhabitants 
of Ceylon, and of India also, have no literature of the kind 
necessary for the life which the exact sciences have rendered 
alone possible for those people who are to continue, and not 
melt away before the advance of the Western Aryan. This 
literature is being, and ^will continue to be, obtained by India 
from England. It yet remains to be seen whether, having drank 
at this fount, the people of India will not become, in all their 
tastes, wishes, desires/ Englishmen. In Ceylon the process, which 
can have no other end but this, is going on. The educated 
native, who is not a Christian, thinks the tlioughts of John 
Stuart Mill, and talks the language of those Englishmen who 
boast that . they have never felt the need ** of a higher than 
themselves to rest upon. Comparatively rapid is this change 
taking place in Ceylon, and in bringing it about, the burghers 

^ Letters of “ An American ” in the Pall Mall Budget, 
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Ute n0t to be counted as a small or unimportant fectdr. Fortbef^ 
the natives of Ceylon are .brought into direct contact witff 
Britons, through the increase of trade, and the wide extensibit 
of coffee, tea, and chinchona cultivation. Thus engaged (exclu- 
sive of military, but inclusive of women and children, — not a 
large proportion) there are between four and five thousand 
Efiglish, which is, to institute a comparison, as if in India there 
were nearly four hundred thousand unofficial English people, 
riot wholly congregated in large cities, emporiums of trade, but 
scattered throughout every part of the continent, with, as allies, 
over a million Eurasians, generally of good character and with 
~5Pme degree of education. These remarks, however, merely 
p\ay with the friliges of a great subject, and are suggested by 
the perusal of an article on a subject, kindred to the one consi- 
dered in this paper, vis., The Eurasian Future they are, 
nevertheless, remarks which are warranted by the tendency of 
events as exhibited in the history of the burghers of Ceylon. 

One word more : the facts gathered together in this paper 
exhibit a great anomaly, for they show that what in one land has 
been a source of weakness, is, within range of almost precisely 
the same influences, a tower of strength." Tliere is no reason , 
whatever, why the Eurasians of India, instead of being degraded 
in the eyes of the natives, should not be, to the Hindus of all 
races, elder brethren," guiding, helping, and uplifting. Tn 
Ceylon this has come about in the ordinary course of* things. 
In India there has been neglect which must be atoned for, a 
certain degree of humiliation undergone, and not a little efiort 
put forth before the higher plane shall be reached, whereafter may 
be left*to the ordinary current of life to keep good that which 
has been made good. To accomplish this India needs not a 
few men amongst her highest officials, and many more amongst 
the lower-placed men in office, and in the unofficial community 
generally, whose bowels, in the first case, shall not be made of 
red-tape and move in sympathy only by routine ;or, in the other, 
who love the people of India more than a seat at the Board of 
Revenue and a large pension ; or, in the last-mentioned case, those 
wl|o prefer to aid their fellow-men piore thaw to strive for the mere 
acquisition of wealth and early retirement to England. And, alas ! 
India does not seem to have enough of them to solve the problem. 
Consequently, and again alas ! the problem is being left to find a 
solution for itself, which it is doing — in misery, pain, and sorrow. 

Wm. Digby. 

^ The Eurasian Future, By Sur- No. XXXII, for January 1874. 
geon-Major W. J. Moore, l.r.cp. Calcutta .* Thacker, Spink & Qo. 
Indian Annals of Medical Science, 



ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

Bv Professor A. E. Gough, m. a. 

F ew if any of our readers will have failed to mark the ten- 
dency among scholars to direct their efforts more and 
more to the investigation of the stages of opinion^j usage, in- 
quiry, and social inter-relation, through which mankind have 
passed. Their task is the construction* of scientific history.. 
The study of masterpieces gives way to inquiry what facts 
have co-existed in each state of the past, how 6ach later has 
arisen out of each earlier stage of human culture. That man^ 
may be known as he is, he is to be known ^as he has been,^ 
through generation after generation. Stages of life, hitherto 
neglected by the inquirer as unworthy of his powers, are 
now seen to have the earliest claim upon his attention. The 
growth of the intellect, the expansion of the sympathies, are 
to be watched from the outset. It will be found that while 
much is variable, something is constant, through the successive 
ages, and that in the fixed order of things it is but slowly that 
many of the convictions of the higher man have risen into 
clear and distinct consciousness. First truths have been the 
latest to manifest themselves. The structure of our thoughts 
is te> be studied in the race, not only in the individual. His- 
tory as*, supplementary to introspection is to equip men for 
the fulfilment of their calling, to know themselves that they 
may remake themselves.* 

. This, or something like this, is the ideal by which students 
are more or less consciously actuated. A new fabric of Icnow- 
ledge is in erection. No material requisite to this, be it 
precious metal; stone, wood, hay, or stubble, shall be rejected. 
No regard shall be had to the attractive or the unattractive. 
The work must proceed as it may, and at the last its beauty 
will come out from the symmetry of the whole. Such is the 
apology for many a life of irksome labour, unprofitable in the 
view of the ordinary spectator. At present the inquirer 
must be contented to look to the future, and work on with 
little appreciable result. 

These views and these feelings are so far prevalent, that a 
picture, suggestive and tentative as such a picture must at 
present be, of ancient Indian speculation, will be not without 
interest for general readers. It is true that there is little that 
is attractive in the “ holy jungle ” of Indian metaphysics. Its 
highest representatives, Sankaracharya and Madhavacharya will 
be seen to be at best but acute schoolmen, subtle expositors. Still 
the Indian systems, rude as they are, exhibit the intellect at 
work under peculiar conditions, and will take their place, when- 
ever^they shall have been thought out and. clothed in European 
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terms in the futnre histories of phites^hy. To every man; e#S 
to every generation, the same questions have presented theiW-* 
selves : What am I ? What is all around me ? What, if any- 
thing, lies beyond those surroundings ? what is. the explana- 
tion of the whole ? Or, in other words, with what conception 
of the totality of things shall the curiosity be quieted or silenc- 
ed ? These qtiestions have been asked in India as in Europel, 
Let us look at the answers which have been given to them in 
India. In this paper we shall look chiefly at the outcome 
of the earliest discussions, the Upanishads, in the Aupanishidi 
Mfmansa or Vedinta. 

, Jn every age men have had some image or other of the to-' 
tality of things to pacify their moments of reflection. In early 
times this image is impressed from without rather than con^ ' 
structed from within. It enters, bringing with it a mass of be- 
liefs rude and incoherent, which spread abroad and are handed 
down unscrutinised. These are purely cubtomary and sentimental 
products of general, not of individual, interpretation. By them, 
and partly by the necessities of social order, the earliest pre- 
scriptive custom is shaped out The poet and the priest are 
they that add to their colour and form. Philosophy first emer- 
ges in the attempt to purify and to systematise these beliefs 
and to adjust them to a higher state of popular sentiment 
And this is at first the work of the bolder or more gifted priests 
and poets. 

To the early Aryans or semi-Aryans of India the powers of 
nature presented thenjselves so many personal agents. 
Volitional activity was the only mode of unexpected or impos- 
ing change thinkable or expressible in language. Their re- 
presentation and interpretation of all that took place around 
them was anthropomorphic. This was not a poetical fashion 
of talking, but the conception and the language necessitated 
to them. ** Man*s* early tendencies’* are constantly leading 
to a wide and vague application of his whole nature, to see 
himself in everything, to recognise his will, arid even his sen- 
sations, in the inanimate* universe. This blind analogy is al- 
most the first hypothesis of childhood. The child translates the 
external world by himself. He perceives, for example, succes- 
sions under the law of casuality, but he adds to this casuality his 
own. consciousness of voluntary effort. He perceives objects 
under tiie law of extension, but he has little conception of 
an extension which should overpass his own power of traversing 
it. The child personifies the stone that hurts him ; the fehil- 
hood of superstition (whose genius is multiplicity), personifies 
the law’^s of nature as gods ; th.e childhood of philosophy (whose 
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genius is unity) made the world itself a living breathing animal, 
whose body Nature was, and God the soul.” 

Thus was it that to the ancient Indian ar multitude of per- 
sonalities manifested themselves in rain, in hre, in wind, in 
storms, and in the sun. In ever-varying aspects they stood 
above or round about mankind, ready to befriend or to injure 
them* 

Sky and earth are the father and mother of gods and of men^ 
Aditi, the unlimited visible expanse, is the mother of chiefs, 

’ and of herops. Mitra, presiding over the day, calls upon men to 
bestir themselves, and watches all things with unwinking eye. 
Varuna, ruling the night, gives a cool place of rest to all th^ 
movei prepares a path for the sun, sends his spies through bofiT 
the worlds, knows every wink of men’s eyes, cherishes truth/ 
and hates falsehood, seizes the evil-doers with his noose, is 
besought to have mercy on the sinner. The As'vins youth- 
ful, lustrous, and beautiful, go out in their golden car before 
the dawn, bringing health and riches to men. Ushas, the 
daughter of the sky, untouched with age, but bringing age to 
men, dispels the darkness, drives away the lurking enemies, 
comes to every house, wakes the sleepers, sends men to their 
work afield, makes the birds to fly aloft. Agony, variously 
generated, the offspring of the fire-drills, fed with butter, carries 
th^ offering to the gods, brings the deities to the sacrifice, is 
internunciary between gods and men. Surya proceeds through 
the sky in his chariot drawn by seven mares, seeing all things, 
looking upon the good and evil works of men. Indra, ruling 
the firmament, overthrows Vritra, the ' demon that obstructs 
the brightness of the sky, splits the cloud with his thoinder- 
bolt, dashes the water to the earth, restores the si^n to the 
heavens, protects the Aryan colour, and destroys the dark 
and degraded Dasyus, godless, prayerless, neglectful of sacrificfal 
rites. Parjanya, the thundering rain-god, scatters showers from 
.his water-skin and fills the earth and sky with fatness, “*The 
winds blow, the lightnings play, the plants spring up, the sky 
fructifies, the earth teems for the good of all, when Parjanya 
visits the earth with moisture.” The Maruts, or storm-gods^ 
armed with lightning, clothed with rain, make darkness in the 
day, water the earth, and avert the heat. Soma, the mountain- 
growing milk-weed, invigorates the gods, exhilarates men, 
clothes the naked, heals the sick, gives eyes to the blind. With 
Yama, the regent of the dead, departed spirits abide in happi- 
ness amidst the fore-fathers of mankind. . 

Such and many others were the bright beings around them. 
It was well to flatter them with hymns, to feed them with butter, 
to intoxicate them with the juice of the moon-plant. Thus dealt 
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with they would become friendly and fatherly, and would send 
rain, food, cattle, children, and length of life. 

All tills has been told a hundred times. What concerns us 
here is that in all this vivid imagery and childlike belief there 
is little or nothing of moral or spiritual significance. A sinner 
is one that withholds prayer and praise and sacrifice from the 
gods, the robber, demon, or savage who Infests the Aryan set- 
tleftients. TBe pious man is he who flatters, and feeds, and 
bribes the gods. 

huapa TrelOetj Swp alSotov^ fiaai\yct9. 

The gods eat the offerings, and give in return the good things 
of life, rain, food, cattle, chariots, wealth, offspring, health, 
•^^TOsperity, a hundrjed years of life. Pleasures are to be enjoyed 
again in the after-life in the body in the realm of Yama. 

As aniong other primitive races the sacrifices were offered as 
gifts, as compensation for mistakes or transgressions, that is, for 
dues withheld, and as necessary sustenance. The spirit of the 
Vedic sacrificer is that of the Maori feeding the wind : — 

Lift up his offering, 

To Uenga a te Rangi his offering, 

Eat, O invisible one, listen to me, 

Let that food biing you down from the sky.’* 

How much of«this spirit went down to later times the Bha- 
gavadgitS. may testify : — 

•* Prajapati of old, after creating beings with the rite of sacrifice, said : 
By this shall you propagate yourselves : be this to you the cow of plenty. 
Sustain with this the gods and let the gods sustain you : sustaining each 
the other you shall attain the greatest happiness. Fed with the sacrifice, 
the godSfc shall give the food that you desire. He that without giving to 
them-e^ts the food they give is a thief indeed. The good who eat what is 
left from the sacrifice are loosed ftom all their guilt, but they eat sin who 
cook for themselves alone. Living things are made of food ; the food 
proceeds from rain ; the rain proceeds from sacrifice ; the sactifice from 
ritual." 

In the age of the Rishis the Indian tribes had reached a cer- 
tain cfegree of qrder and prosperity. They were gathered to- * 
gather into villages ai»d fenced cities, in houses of mud and of 
stone, under chiefs and princes. They tilled the soil, irrigated 
their fields with water-courses, tended flogks and herds, and 
|r \lowing their individual aptitudes, worked as blacksmiths, 

^ wheelwrights, boatmakers, weavers, leeches, warriors, poets, 
priests. They fed on their flocks, drank soma and wine, and 
amused their leisure with games and spectacles. 

With tranquillity and leisure as usual came uneasiness and 
inquiry. The poets began to speculate about the origin of the 
heavens and the earth. Sometimes they thought them made by 
the gods, or by one or other of the gods, after the manner of a 
human artisan. Sometimes they thought them generated by the 
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gods after the analogy of human parentage. Of earth and sky 
one of the Rishis inquires : Which of these was first, and 
which was last ? How came they into being ? Sages, who 
among you knows ? What was the forest ? ” asks another, 

what the tree from which they cut out the sky and the earth, 
abiding, not wearing out, while the days and many dawns have 
worn away ? In one hymn they are the work of Visvakarman, 
in another it is Hiranya-garbha that arose in thelDeginning,\he 
lord of existent things, that establishes the sky and the earth, 
that gives life and breath. In another it is Varuna, either alone, 
pr associated with Mitra, that fixes the heavens, metes out the 
earth and dwells in all the worlds as ruler. Agni, sometimes the 
son of, heaven and earth, is at other times said to haye 
stretched out the earth and sk}:, to have ‘inlaid the sky with 
stars, and to have made all that flies, or walks, or stands, or 
pioves. In other places it is Indra that has generated the sun, 
the sky, the dawn ; that sets up the luminaries in the heavens, 
that upholds the two worlds, the waters, the plains, the moun- 
tains, and the sky. Elsewhere it is Soma that generates the 
earth and sky, that puts light into the sun, aud stretches out 
the atmosphere. In another hymn Aditi, the illimitable visible 
expanse, is all that is : “ Aditi is the sky, Aditi is the air, 
Aditi is the mother, and father, and son, Aditi is all the gods, 
and the five tribes of men. Aditi is whatever has been born, 
Aditi is whatever shall be born." The five tribes are Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, S'udras, and Nishadas. 

In the celebrated Nasadlya-sukta, Rig-veda X, 129, the uni- 
verse arises out of darkness and chaos ; — 

Nonentity was not, nor was entity. No air was then, no 
sky above. What shrouded all ? Where ? In the receptacle of 
what ? Was it water, the deep abyss ? Death was not then, nor 
immortality. There was no distinction of day and night. T^at 
one breathed stilly, self-determined ; other than or beyond it 
there was nauglit. Darkness there was wrapped up in da|;kness. 
All this was undifferenced water. That one that was void, covered 
with nothingness, developed itself by the power of rigorous con- 
templation, Desire first rose in it, which was the primal germ ; 
this sages seeking with the intellect have found in the heart to 
be the tie of entity to nonentity. The ray stretched out across 
these, was it above or was it below? There were generating* 
forces, there were mighty powers, a self-determined entity on 
this side, an energy beyond. Who, Indeed, knows, who can de- 
clare whence it issued, whence this creation ? The gods are on this 

• Ri^'Veda x, 31,7. This question whicii they cut out the sky and the 
is answered in the^ Taittiriya-brah- earth. i>ee Muir : Sanskrit Texit% 
tnaha ii, 8,9 : Absolute self was the Vol. V, p. 32, 
forest, absolute self the tree, from 
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side of its creation : Who then knows whence, ft came Into ex* 
istence? This creation, whether if any made it, or whether any 
made it not ? He, who is the overseer in the highest heaven, he 
indeed knows, or haply knows not” 

It will he seen below how this hymn is explained by the 
Indian schoolmen to contain implicitly the cosmology and 
theology of the Ved&nta. Their Interpretation may be strained, 
but it is iilcely to be nearer to the design of the ancient Rishi 
riian any we can put upon it, with our thoughts determined as 
they are by wholly irrelevant antecedents. In examining Sans- 
krit literature we cannot be too cautious of being guided by 
our hereditary preconceptions. The poet appears to suppose a 
state of things in which th# one undifferenced being, spoken of 
under spiritual b*'cdicates, and therefore to be conceived as 
absolute self, exists side by side with some inscrutable principle 
spoken of as darkness, undifferenced water, nothingness, neither 
entity .nor nonentity. Thus associated the one undifferenced 
passes into plurality and difference. If this constructipn be 
approximately correct, we certainly have in this hymn the rude 
materials of the absolute Egoism of the Upanishads, and the 
illusionism of the Vedanta, a doctrine branded by Vijnana-bhik- 
shu in tlie Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya as the modern invention 
of crypto-Buddhists and false professors of the Vedanta. It will, 
however, soon appear that it may be questioned whether this 
illusionism or something like it be not the earliest philosophy of 
India, and whether Buddhism itself be not the acceptance of this 
philosophy, coupled with the rejection of the transcendent self 
as underlying the cosmical illusion, the knowledge of which the 
Brahmans arrogated to themselves as their exclusive right, and 
the** substitution for it of a void or blank. Buddhism, as it is 
'well known, originating among the non-Brahmanic classes^ 
offered itself to mankind as a catholic religion. However thismay 
be, in this hymn we are brought to tlie dim and misty twilight 
that foreruns the dawn of Indian philosophy. As yet every- 
thing is confused and indistinct, but personalities are giving 
way to abstractions in the interpretation of the outer world. 
Philosophy can only be said fairly to exist when men begin to 
strive to shape for themselves a clear, distinct, and consecutive 
conception of the totality of things. 

In Rig-veda X., 72-2 we read : '' Brahmanas-pati has forged 
these births (of the gods), as a blacksmith blows hjs flame ; in 
the primal age of the gods entity came forth out of nonentity.” 

In the Purusha-Sukta, Rig-veda X., 90, the fabrication of the 
world, the genesis of the Rik, the Saman, and the Yajush^ of 
the Brahman, Rajanya, Vaisya and S'udra,^is from the sacrifice 
of Purusha by the gods, the Sadhyas, and the Rishis. . “ Purusha 
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has a thousand heads^ a thousand eyes, a thousand feet He» 
compassing the earth on every side, stands ten fingers’ breadth 
beyond, Purusha is all this, that which has been and that which 
is to be : the lord also of immortality ; that which grows up with 
food. Such IS his greatness, and more than this is Purusha : a 
quarter of him is all existing things, three-quarters that which is 
immortal in the sky,” The. Vedic hymna^belong to widely differ- 
ent periods, and this is regarded as one of the Ifttest. Thcf 
exposition of Say ana, or as he is otherwise called Madhavacharya, 
in the language of the Vedanta, will be detailed below. 

The hymns made in generation after generation by theRishis, 
who describe themselves as fashioning them as a wheelwright 
fashions a chariot, or as begetting them, or as sending them 
forth, or^as having received as fabricated or geherated by the 
gods, were handed down orally from age to age, till they came 
to be regarded as of inscrutable origin and authority. They 
were denied to be of personal invention. 

* The Rishis had seen them. An elaborate sacrificial system 
had grown up, and ritual and legendary commentaries were 
constructed in the several Vedic schools. In these are further 
indications of an after-life and of retributions after death. Of 
these certain portions to be read in the solitude of the forests 
were styled Aranyakas. And from the Aranyakas proceeded 
the Upanishads, the treatises from which emanated the later 
Indian philosophy and theosophy. 

The ancient Aryan tribes had become more and more as- 
similated to, and absorbed into, the earlier and ruder populations. 

The old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan population 
of India came in from the North-West at least three thousand 
years ago. And in the Veda these people portray themselves 
in characters which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans,' 
or the Goths. Unfortunately there is no evidence whether they^ 
were fair-haired or not, India was already peopled by a dark- 
complexioned people, more like the Australians than anyone 
else, and speaking a group of languages called Dravidian. They 
were fenced in on the north by the barrier of tfie Himalayas ; 
but the^ Aryans poured from the plains of Central Asia over 
the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and the 
Ganges, where they have been in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration 
an extensive modification of the physical characters of the popu- 
lation, — a language, and a literature.” It was apparently in 
consequence of this intermixture that they took up the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, as they adopted the cult of S’iva, and 

* Rishi^mantradrashiri^ Sayana. Texts, Vol. II, page 285. Cf. Carpen- 
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rein$tate(! the usage of widow-burning. •S’iva or Mahfldeva is 
thought to have been introduced as an entifely new divinity 
fr9fn the mountains of the north, and to have been grafted ifi 
upon the ancient religion by an identification with Rudra, the 
bowlingrgod of tempests, the father of the Maruts, The 
sacrifice of widows prohibited in fact, and retained in symbol, 
tn’ the Vedk: funeral rites, prevailed originally among all the 
Aryan tribes/’"|* It appears to be not a new invention by the 
later Hindu priesthood, but the revival, under congenial influ- 
ences, of an ancient Aryan rite belonging originally to a period 
earlier even than the Veda. 

The doctrine of transmigration appears to be another mark 
of degradation from intermixture with the earlier and lower 
races. The ancient poets had looked forward to a second life 
of pleasure in the body among the fathers of mankind undtfr 
the rule of Yama. As to punishment in a future state they are 
silent. ;[:In later days a passage of the Satapatha-brahmana 
relates how Bhrigu, the son of Varuna, visiting the four extre- 
mities of the world, saw men cut into pieces and eaten by 
others. These being asked by Bhrigu what this meant, said 
that they were revenging upon their victims the injuries they had 
suffered in the former world. Thus, in the later Vedic period^ 
the Hindus had begun to ‘^§coin their own hopes and fears, 
their own aesthetic preferences and repugnances, their ^wn 
ethical aspiration to distribute rewards and punishments among 
the characters around them — into affirmative prophecies res- 
pecting an unknowable future, where neither verification nor 
elenchus was accessible.** A work, which they carried out into 
minute and revolting detail, when they had come to accept 
the theory of metempsychosis. 

Personality and exei tive power, such as that of which they 
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f Tyior : Primitive Culture, vol. 
i. p. 420. C.f. 419 : “The Aryan race 
gives striking examples of the liie 
of funeral human sacrifice in its 
sternest shape, whether in history 
or in myth that represents as truly 
as history the man nA-s of old days. 
The episodes of the Trojan captives 
laid with the horses and hounds on 
the funeral pile of Patroklos, and of 
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the three Messenian widows, are 
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Scandinavian myth, Baldr is burnt 
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and saddle ; Brynhild lies on the 
pile by her beloved Sigurd, and men 
and maids follow them after on the 
hell-way. Old mentions of Slavonic 
heathendom describe the burning 
of the deld with clothing and wea- 
pons, horses and hounds, and above 
all, with wives. Thu^r St. Boniface 
says that “ the Wends keep matri- 
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lord.** 
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8#e conscious in themselves IS, by the lower mces, associated 
with the figures of the dead seen imdreams, or in those life-fike 
visions with which, from their long fastings and their use of 
narcotic dmgs^^they are so familiar. These figures are to them 
the surviving souls of the departed. They make no such dis- 
tinction as the higher races make between the souls of men 
and the souls of inferior creatures. In their dreams and visions^ 
they see the figures of both alike before them, and in their 
every-day experience they find in both alike the manifesta- 
tions of life and death, of discrimination, and of preference 
and repugnance passing into outward energy. ^^♦Savages talk 
quite seriously to beasts alive or dead, as they would to men < 
sUive or dead, offer them homage, ask pardon, when it is their 
painful duty to hunt and kill them." Plants and trees also, 
lilte animals and men, thrive and grow, or wither and decay. 
They, too, have some kind of soul or principle of life. But 
the savage faith in Surrounding personalities stretches far be- 
yond the limits of the organic world, and takes in a con- 
ception much more alien to the modern mind. Certain high 
savage races distinctly hold, and a large proportion of other 
savage and barbarian races make a more or less close approach 
to a theory of separable or surviving souls or spirits, belonging 
to stocks and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes and orna- 
ments, which to us are not merely soulless but lifeless.** Even 
Rama is presented with such animated weapons 
tFacing the east, the glorious saint 
Pure ‘from all spot of earthly taint, 

To Ruma, with delighted mind, 

That noble host of spells consigned. 

He taught the arms, whose lore is won 
Hardly by gods, to Raghu’s son. 

He muttered low the spell, whose call 
Summons those arms and rules them all ; 

And, each invisible form and frame, 

Before the monarch’s son they came. 

They stood and spoke in reverent guise 
To Rama with exulting cries ; 

O noblest child of R;ighu sree, 

Thy ministers and thralls are we. 

J“ Among the North American Indians, we hear of the Pow- 
hatans refraining from doing harm to certain small wood-birds, 
which received the souls of their chiefs ; of Hifron souls tuniing 
into turtle-doves, after the burial of their bones at the feast of 
the dead ; of that pathetic funeral rite of the Iroquois, the set- 
ting-free of a bird on the evening of burial, to carry away the soul. 
I»n Mexico the Tlascalans thought that after death the souls 
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of nobles would animate beautiful singing birds^ while plebians 
passed into weasels and beetles and such- like vile creatures. Itl 
Brazil the Tecunas are said to have believed in the transmigration 
after death into man or brute ; the Icannas say that the souls of 
the brave will become beautiful birds feeding on pleasant fruits, 
but cowards will be turned into reptiles. In Africa, again, 
mention . is made of the Maravi thinking that the souls of bad 
men become jackals, and those of good men snakes. The Zulus, 
while admitting that a man may turn into a wasp or lizai ct, work 
out in the fullest way the idea of the dead becoming snakes, a 
creature whose change of skin has so often been associated with 
the thougVits of resurrection and immortality. The belief in 
transmigration appears again in ancient Egypt. It comes 
before us in the philosophy of Empedocles, in the teachings of 
Pythagoras ; and as a possible explanation of the pre-existence 
and post-existence of the soul, and of the inequalities of life, in' 
the tentative and sceptical dialectics of Plato* To the Platonic 
Socrates, in the Phaedo, as to the Hindu and Buddhist, 
philosophy is the only method of disengaging the soul from its 
successive embodiments. The souls of rapacious men and despots 
are to pass into the bodies of wolves or kites, those of men of 
uninquiring, unreflective social goodness, into the bodies of bees 
or ants ; it is philosophy alone that purifies the soul, detaches it 
from the body, and raises it to communion with the eternal %nd 
unchanging forms. In the vision of the future at the close of the 
Republic, bodies are chosen by souls after their periods of pur- 
gation in the turns they draw by lot. The spirit of Orpheus 
chooses the life of a swan ; that of Thamyras, the life of a night- 
ingale; that of the Telamonian Ajax, the life of a lion. The 
doctrine seems to have been derived by the earlier Greek philo- 
sophers from Egypt or from India, and to have been taken up 
by Plato for suggestive illustration and imaginative embellish- 
ment. It was adopted by the Jewish Cabalists in the Gilgul 
nesh^mothj or revolution of spirits, till their re-entrance into di- 
vine substance ; and lingered long in Europe in the heresy of 
the Manichseans and of the sectaries that succeeded them. In 
the nineteenth century it reappears in the speculations of 
Fourier and Jean Reynaud. 

The doctrine took a firmer hold upon the ancient Indian 
thinkers from, its apparent explanation of the vicissitudes of 
life and the unequal allotment of earthly good and evil. •It 


* “ Nos allies, avant d^apparaitre, 
sur cette terre, out v6cu d^ja dans 
d'autresniondes : car comment rendie 
com-pte autrement du mal physique 
et du mal moral ? Comment expliquer 
autrement que les hommes naissent 
dans des conditions si indgales, avec 
46s predispositions et des inclinations 
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cleared the Demiurgtis or supreme constructive intelligence from 
lany charge of partiality and cruelty. If the strict follower of 
prescriptive custom is seen to suffer like, other men, or even to 
'suffer evils worse than others suffer, he is only eating the fruit 
of his actions in a former embodiment. These, or their abiding 
influences^ cling unseen to the tenuous involucrum, the 
sarim^ the invisible transmigrating body^ which rnade up of the 
vital, sensitive and intellective organism, is associated with Ihe 
Untrausmigrating transcendent self, and passes through the 
series of visible and tangible bodies. 

It was yet further strengthened by the conviction that self 
Was the only thing which could be neither made nor unmade, the 
One reality, ingenerable and indissoluble. TJie. distinction h^i 
been early taken between the permanent and the fluctuating, 
the real and the phenomenal. “ • The notion of being, as dis- 
tinguished from phenomenon, corresponds in its original signi- 
fication with that which the mind conceives as permanent and 
Unchangeable, in opposition to that which is regarded as transi- 
tory and fluctuating. " Henceforth two principles continued to 
rule the whole metaphysics of India. Firstly, that what is, has 
not ever not been, nor can it ever cease to be, the real is eternal, 
ab ante et d post : Ndsato vidyate bhdvo ndbhdvo vidyate satah : 

Ovhhv ovhe, ovhk (pOcipeffOat iSjv 

In the world of permanence there is and can be no change, 
otherwise the permanent would not be permanent ; in the world 
of being there is and can be no change. All change is the ces- 
sation, or putting off, or not being, of one state or determination, 
and the putting on, or being, of another state or determination. 
But in the world of being there can be no not-being of any state 
or determination, because this is the sphere of pure unmixed 
being, and not-being is absolutely excluded from it. And, there- 
fore, inasmuch . as not-being is absolutely excluded from this 
sphere, and inasmuch as not-being is essential to constitute 
change, it follows that all change is necessarily excluded from 
this sphere. In other words ini the world of being there is no 
change, no creation, no becoming ; that is, no coming into being 
and no going out of being ; here is a mere dead unvarying uni- 
formity. ” Secondl5^ that what is not constant, or eternal, is 
generable, mutable, dissoluble, has had a beginning a»)d shall 
have an end, Trapr/r^ epopcpwi^Oopap c^pat. If the w(;rld of change 
included being, it would include the permanent, because being 
and the permanent are identical; but the permanent is excluded 
from the changeable by the very terms of the conception ; there- 
fore being is excluded from the world of change ; in other words, 
in the world of change there is no being. ” Now, self was the. one 
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coiJ$tent an'^^^iabiding fact in every act of knowledge, apiidst all; 
the fluctwation of the things known. Self then had bad PqI 
beginning and should have no end. As it is known, it is ^ssqcU 
ated with body, but to assume this body to have t^en the first 
to which it was allied, would be a wholly arbitrary proceeding, 

* Aristotle tells us that the ancient philosophers were afraid 
of nothing more than this one thing, that anything should have 
been made but of nothing pre-existent ; and therefore they must 
needs conclude, that the souls of all animals pre-existed before 
their generations. And,, indeed, it is a thing very well 
known that, according to the sense of these philosophers, 
.Jihese two things were always included together in ‘that one 
opinion of the souP^ immortality, namely, its pre-existence as 
well as its post-existence. And therefore the assertors of 
the souPs immortality commonly began here ; first, to prove 
its pre-existence, proceeding thence afterward to establish its 
permanency after death. This is the method used in Plato : pur 
soul was.somewhere before it came to exist in this present hu- 
man form, and from thence it appears to be immortal, and 
such as will subsist after death. And the chief demonstration 
of the souPs existence to the ancients before Plato was this, 
because it is an entity really distinct from body as matter 
and the modifications of it ; and no real substantial entity 
can either spring of itself out of nothing, or be made out Of 
any other substance distinct from it, because nothing can be made, 

€K KijSevo^ y’-7rpov7r(ip')(^ovT09, 

The apparent connection of the self with an organism and 
an extra-organic environment of objects ultimately resolvable 
into pleasure, pain, and indifference has proceeded from all 
eternity. Pleasure, pain. and. indifference are the three primor- 
dial ter um of the Indian philosophers, the triple rope which 
confines the personal self to tiansmigratory experiences. They 
seem to have been equally facile in admitting the possibility 
of sensations apart from sentient beings and sensible things, 
with the most thorough-going modern experientiaiist. On the 
one side stands the absolute self, neither knowing, nor feeling, 
nor acting, nor suffering. On the other, pleasure, . pain, in- 
difference and all that emanates from them. And between 
them mediate certain common sensories- or intellects, per se 
unconscious, and emanations from the unconscious primor- 
dial • It is only when tlie absolute self shines upon, or irradiates 
these intermediary intellects that consciousness and conscious 
activity come to light. The absolute self is not cognitive in our 
sense of the word cognitive, but illuminative.* By its light all 
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this world shines forth ; tasya bhdsd sarvam idam vihhSXu Con* 
sciousness and conscious activity arise in this manner, and 
continue only so long as the intellect, the senses, the vital breath, 
the body, are illusorily identified with the transcendent self. 
Identifying these with self, the transmigrating soul is actuated 
by desire and aversion, activity begets merit and demerit, merit 
and demerit necessitate further embodiments for^he experi^ce 
of the inevitable sequel of .pleasures and pains. Births from 
works and works from births have proceeded in a recurring series 
from all eternity, like plants from seeds and seeds from plants, 
*ifijankuranyayena. The object world or sphere of fruition of 
merits is co-eternal with the transmigrating souls. It exj^ts- 
only that* they may eat in it the fruits of their past actions, and 
that they may strive to extricate themselves from it. Action 
uneaten dwindles not away in thousands of millions of aeons : 
n&bhuktam kshlyate karma kalpa-koti-satqir apu 

This sphere of fruition or environment of transmigrating souls 
Is generable, changeable, dissoluble ; it is projected from, sus- 
tained by, retracted into its emanatory cause. It foils like a 
wheel unceasingly : 

• Nec perit in tanto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 

Sed variat, faciemqud novat ; nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit ante, morique 
Desinere illud idem ; cum sint hac forsitan ilia, 

Hiec translata.iliuc : summit tamen omnia constant. 

One is born, another dies, one passes beyond his troubles, 
another comes into an evil plight, uncompanioned ; for father, 
mother, brother, son, and spiritual guide, his relatives, connections, 
friends, weep for a little space, then leave the lifeless body as it 
were a block, a clod, and depart with averted faces. Merit, and 
merit only, follows the body they forsake. * Let men, therefpre, 
still seek righteousness for thieir fellow-traveller. Brought on its 
way by merit, the soul shall rise to a high elysian state. Accom- 
panied by demerit, it shall pass to a place of torment. Therefore, 
the wise should seek merit by riches rightly earned ; for merit is 
the only fellow-sojourner in a further life/* 

To the earliest Indians, as painted in the Vedic hymns, life was 
satisfying and pleasurable enough. They besought the gods for 
their full hundred years of it, and for an after-life in the whole 
body. With the belief in transmigration came discontent and 
despondency. What had they to look forward to but grief and 
pain, broken it might be with intervals of pleasure, itself empty 
and unsatisfying, the loss of those they loved, sickness, decay, and 
tJeath, through «an endless succession of embodiments. Each 
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present .suflfering, intolerable as itself might be, must be expec- 
ted again and again. Even the merit that gained a sojourn irr 
elysium, or the rank of a deity, must soonerorlater.be exhaus- 
ted, and the soul descend to some lower sphere of experience. 
The pleasures of a paradise are tainted with the fear of their ex- 
piry, and with the disparity of conditions even there. “ * As 
•the station*attained by works in this world fails, even so fails 
the sphere won by sacred observances in a further state.” 

Surveying the splieres won by merit, the Brdhman should 
attain to exemption from desire/* A sojourn in a paradise is 
the highest reward offered to the observer of Brdhmanic ritual 
and prescriptive custom, but paradises and purgatorjes alike are 
but halting-places in the never ending journey. Merits, equally 
with demerits, are to be shunned ; both alike necessitate fur- 
ther transmigration. J Merits and demerits are alike sin to the 
aspirant to the highest end of man, extrication from metem- 
psychosis, the final cessation of pain, the isolation of self from 
all cognition, feeling, and action, the attainment of a state of 
pure indetermination, retractation into undifterenced existence. 

§ Leaving undone the Vedic ritual, and doing that which 
he'is forbidden to do, his spirit deluded by the things of sense^ 
a man goes to a place of pain. Fulfilling the rites ordained and 
shunning that which is forbidden to him, a* man shall pass into 
a pleasure-giving body in elysium and higher spheres. ’Not in 
these ordinances shall he find spiritual isolation with its exemp- 
tion from all further embodiments ; for the reward of ordi- 
nances is generable and therefore transitory. 

Thus all the rites, the Jyotishtoma and the rest, have no 
power to carry a man to the further shore of this sea of me- 
tempsychosis. Skiffs forfishing at sea, little and unsteady, cannot 
‘ cross to the land beyond, but fretted by the curling waves, fill 
with water, rock from side to side, seem about to sink, and fill 
those within with fear. So is it with these boats of sacrificial 
ordinances, drifting out upon the transmigratory sea, tremu- 
lous to the waves of lust and wrath, frail, and fitted only for 
the fishery of happiness in paradise and higher spheres. The 
rowers of those are the sacrificer and hii wife, and the sixteen 
priests, the Adhvaryu and his fellows. No steersman is there, 
no self-mortifying spiritual guide in those boats of ritual upon 
the sea. of transmigrations, no favourable wind. \Vho would 
enter upon that sea tiusting to boats so frail •and every 
moment ready to founder of themselves ? Let none in quest 

* Chbandogya Upanishad, viii. 1. makhyam : Sankaracharya, on Mundaka 
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of real ftlicfty seek to cross in tliese the sea of ttansmigrationsi^ 
fitted as they are only for fishing for elysian joys. They that 
take them and joyously abide in them reach not to that further 
shore. Their skiff is overset by the waves of lust and angert 
they rise and sink upon the waters of decay and death; under- 
going countless sorrows, urged with unceasing weariness of tlvsse 
fleeting lives. Still upon the sea of transitory embodiments,* 
upon the waters of illusion, like fishermen, they spend their 
days in giving pain to living things. Foolish, and wise, in their 
own conceit, doing evil to themselves and others, they drift to 
and fro upon that ocean of illusion. They know not that which 
they should. do, they know not their own selves : by thousands 
they are *like the blind led by the blind. Led by the liturgist, 
so these that know not their own selves, and that yearn after 
paradise, are upon that dreadful sea of passing states, upon 
the waters of illusion. Or of themselves ever the thralls of 
lust and wrath, like wretched beings possessed of evil spirits, 
they know not their own misery. Little-minded they think 
that they have all they can desire, and laugh and sing like evil 
things unddr the fatality of works. Infatuated by this fatality 
they find their highest image of felicity in the body, that- 
haunted tree infested by the evil spirit of concupiscence.. Re- 
joicing in the ruin of their enemies and in the prpsperity of 
their Tilends, held fast by unconcern as by a monster of the sea, 
they know not that bliss that is the essence of their own souls. 
Thinking ordinances the highest good, engrossed in their passing 
lives, these all reap the fruit of their merits, till tliat, failing at 
the last, they fall from bliss with pain and sorrow. At the 
hour of death the rich with their children around them, 'are 
filled with anguish ; such is the sorrow of those in paradise upon 
the expiry of their merits. At the hour of death great is the « 
anguish of a thriving prince : such is the sorrow of those in para- 
dise upon the expiry of their merits. In paradise itself they 
are dependent and helpless. As in this world is the sorrow of 
the rich at the loss of their riches, such is the sorrow of the 
celestial sojourners at the loss of paradise. In the performance 
of the rites there is pam, in reaping the reward of the rites 
there is pain, at the exhaustion of the recompense there is the 
direful pain of being born again into the world. For into what 
shall the living soul pass upon its return from paradise^ into a 
high, a middle, or a low embodiment, or shall it be born into a 
region of punishment?*^ 

The early Indians had, as we have seen, searched for some 

— r — — ^ 

* This simile is taken, like that of fall into a pit, or amidst thorns and 
the boat, from the Mimdaka Upanishad. briers.*' Sankaracbarya, Mundakopa- 
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explanation, that la for some satisfying conception, of the origin 
of things, under the impulse of curiosity. The belief in transmi- 
gration gave a sharper stimulus to the search, that some 
escape might be found from that continuous succession of painful 
states, from the imagination of which they shrank with so mubh 
horror. How to extricate himself from further transmigration 
became henceforth the great concern of the wise man. 

In seeking for an a principle on which the mind could 
rest as having found unity in the infinitude of things, they bad 
laid hold of that distinction' between the one and the many, the 
real and the apparent, the permanent and fluctuating, which 
was to determine all their future efforts. The one, the real, and 
athe permanent, Jhey identified with that which as unmanifested 
lies beneath the manifested, as infinite and unrelated, lies beyond 
the finite and related, necessitated to negative thought and 
withheld from positive conception. 

In the world around them they found that everything was in 
ceaseless change and fluctuation, everything was generable and 
corruptible. And all these things ‘were, they declared, ultimately 
resolvable into pleasure, pain, and indifference. That of which 
the environment of transmigrating souls was made, must be 
something of which these three, the cords which bound those souls 
were the constituents. With the Sankhyas, accordingly, the 
^PXV is an emanatory principle consisting of pleasure, pain^ and 
indifference in a state of co-equh\ity ^unafrajfa samydvastharnpd^ 
prakritik. With the Vedantins the world is made of an illusion- 
pi'ojected illusion, an unreal unreality, pleasure, pain, and indiffer- 
ence in a state of co-equality, illusorily overspread upon theimper- 
sonai self from time without beginning. This fictitious illusion 
or unreal unreality is avidja trigundhnikd mdyd gunatraya 
sdmyam mdydtaitvam, 

* But looking inwards they found something one and continuous 
amidst all the variety and fluctuation of phenomena. There 
they found not only modifications, but that which underlay the 
modifications, not only a plurality, but a unity in which that 
plurality was contained and summed up. They delared, therefore, 
that the one, the real, was self, the impersonal or transcendent 
self, dtman, Brahman^ piirsuha. To tfie Vedantins its unity 
was absolute. It was “ one only without a second.” * *‘This self 
is absolute, there is nought before it, nor after it, nor within it, 
nor wi‘hout it.” To the Sankhyas its unity, which as certified in 
Sruti, the inscrutable revelation, they could not refuse, wks 
■community ; there was a plurality of transcendent selves co-or- 
dinate, but not cc-identical. t^‘ Self or me is the comnion 

* Chhandogya Upanishad. 
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centre, the. continually known rallying-point, in lyhich all our 
cognitions meet and agree. It is the j unum et semper cognU 
turn in omnibus notitiis. Beside the ego or oneself, there is 
no other identical quality in our cognitions — as any one may 
convince himself upon reflection. He will find that he cannot 
lay his finger upon anything except >Sim^^and say — ‘‘This article 
of cognition, I must know along with whatever I know. ** The 
dtman or self of the Indian philosophers is, however, not the ego 
of which we are conscious, but the ego identified with the uhma- 
nifested, transcending consciousness: 

^elf, as real, is ingenerable and uncorruptible without begin- 
ning and without end. It is not modified in cognition, feeling 
and volition, for it is as real, unmodifiable, , * Transcending 
the relation of subject and object, it is a mass of objectless 
cognition. It is existent, intelligence, and beatitude : existent 
as the one and only imperishable being ; intelligence as self- 
luminous, as giving light to all things, making to appear all 
that does appear ; beautitude J as exempt from all evil, pain, and 
sorrow. Ever pure, intelligent and free : pure as § without 
desire and passionless, or as apart from illusory limitations, 
nirupddhikd ; intelligent as irradiating all things ; free as || 
unaffected by all transmigratory conditions. It abides apart from 
and beyond pleasure, pain, and indifference, the factors of all 
experience. 

“ It is not born, it never dies, it knowns all, it proceeds from none, and 
none proceeds from it, unborn, eternal, undecaying, it perishes not when 
the body perishes,” 

Self as unmodifiable, neither knows, nor feels, nor desires, nor 
wills, nor acts, nor suffers. All the cognitions, feelings, and 
exertions, which the uninitiated attribute to the self, belohg in 
truth to their per se unconscious intellects or common sensories. 
These intellects or internal organs are emanations from prakriti 
or avidya. They are dark, or as we should say, unconscious, 
until the light of the transcendent self is cast upon them. It is 
by reflexion upon, or juxtaposition to these that the one imper- 
sonal self passes, unreally and in appearance only, into the many 
personal selves of this world of every-day experience. By the 
light of the transcendent self, which, be it ever remembered, is not 
cognitive, but illuminative, the modifications of the common sen- 
sories, in themselves dark or unconscious, become luminous or 
conscious modifications. Self is the light of lights, beyond the 
darkness. IT “ To it the sun gives no light, nor the moon an j 

* Jndirijneya bh&rdtrikta. § SarvdndrihaduhkkdydsapranaM^ 
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stars, nor the lightning, how then should 6re ? That as |t 
shines, all the world shines after, by the light of that all this 
world shines forth.** 

Inividual souls or personal selves are the universal or Im- 
personal self, the absolute ego^ as in juxtaposition to, or mirror- 
ed upon, that is illusively identified with, the common sensories, 
or internal organs, so called as inclosed in the bodies of ani- 
mated creatures. These internal or common sensories belong 
not to, the real self, not to the absolute egro, but to the object 
world, or environment of transmigrating souls. You, I, and 
others, are only the one impersonal self illusorily limited to 
this, that, or the other common sensory, and passing with the 
tenuous involucra from body to body. The absolute ego, the 
transcendent self Illusorily limited by illusion, unreally condi- 
tioned by unreality, by that mayo, that is co-eternal with it- 
self, passes into innumerable personal egos, through the fatal 
operation of works, from time without beginning, in aeon 
after aeon. God is self, — not self pet se, but illusion-limited self. 
* “ He should know that the emanatory principium is illusion, 
and that the illuded is God, and that by the portions of that il- 
luded one all this world is occupied.” Diffused through the vital, 
sensitive, cognitive, and active organisms, which collectively 
make up the tenuous involucra the invisible integuments, 
lingas* arlra, of transmigrating souls, the illusion-conditioned 
self is Purusha, or Hiranya-garbha so-called either as contahied 
within, or as containing, the mundane egg, or shell of the 
starry universe, brahmdnda. Entering the gross or visible 
bodies of all senticncies the illusion-limited self is Viiat. 
Hiranya-garbha is also called the thread-souls, sutrdtman, as 
passing through all tenuous involucra like a thread. Thus, then, 
the absolute seif passes into consciousness only in the totality 
of sentient beings, or personal selves. God, as some of the He- 
gelians would say, is the universe in its higher manifestations. 

To illustrate all this with the imagery of the Upanishads, 
The innumerable personal selves are to the one impersonal self, 
the absolute ego, like the many suns mirrored upon the ruffled 
surface of a sheet of water ; like the many waters of the same 
stream ; like the many rivers that rise /rom the sea to return 
to the sea again, their springs being constantly renewed with 
the waters, which rise by evaporation from the ocean ; like the 
many sparks, which rise from, and disappear into, the same 
fire ; like the ether occupying many water jars, which, when 
the jars are broken, passes beyond its apparent limitations 
into union with the ether indivisible and infinite.f 

* Mundaka Upanishad, II, 2,— lo, f S'veia, vatara Upanishad, iv. 10. 
and Katha Upanishad, v. 15* 
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lHusorily associated with illusion self4njagined the absolute 
tgo is that which diflferentiates" into name and colour, the 
audible and visible, ndi,marupavy^kartru Froip self thus illusor- 
ily-limited emanate all tilings like and unlike itself as sparks 
and smoke, like and unlike, proceed from fire ; as things mov- 
able and immovable proceed from earth, as nails and hair 
insentient grow from sentient man. Upon the transcendent 
self the whole flow of transmigratory states, the*^ whole wcfrld 
of experience, is illusorily superposed by that indefinable illu- 
son, which has imagined itself from all eternity. “^Illusion 
neither entity nor nonentity, nor both in one, inexplicable as 
real or unreal, fictitiously existent from and to all eternity.’* 
All that presents itself to the personal self in its series pf 
embodiments lies unreally above the real, like the blueness of 
the sky, which we see there, though there it is not, like the 
waters of a mirage, like the visions of the dreaming phantasy, 
like the airy fabric of a reverie, like a bubble on the surface of 
a stream, like the silver seen on the shell of the pearl-oyster, 
like the snake that the belated wayfarer sees in a piece of 
rope, like the gloom tliat encircles the owl amidst the noonday 
glare. The soul lies pent with the body as in a prison, illu- 
sion-bound. All the stir of daily life is like the gliding of 
the trees upon the river bank past the listless spectator in a 
boat that floats down the stream. All that is known, and 
done, and suffered, in life after life is the phantasmagory of a 
waking dream. 

The silver seen upon the shell is, according to the Vedan- 
tins, actually seen there, it is an object of presentative conscious- 
ness. Unreal silver has come into being. It is made of 
illusion, the mental representation of silver formerly perceived 
being merely a concurrent condition of its genesis. Its appa- 
rent existence is terminable by knowledge, by the recogniticn 
of the shell which is its illusory support. This termination of 
an unreal precept by knowledge is technically called its subla- 
tion, badha. Tlie doctrine of unreal production is technically 
called asatkhyatij cognition of the unreal. It is opposed to the 
doctrine of the Naiyayikas styled, anyathakhyati^ cognition 
of a thing otherwise, than as it is, the . cognition of a thing 
under other modes or attributes than those which it really 
possesses. All the objects of our every-day experience are 
terminable by knowledge, like the silver on the shell, like 
the snake in the rope. They, too, have been illusorily super- 
posed upon the real, the one and only impersonal self. They 

* N^sad rUpd na sadrupd maya culars of sense apart from the eternal 
naivobhaydtmikd^ sdJasadbhydm an forms of the reason : ra rwv iroWwi/ 
itvibchyd^ nttthydbhatd sanditunt i iroWa i/ofii/uLa kuXwv to nepi kul Tuyu 
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are to be sublated by knowledge. The illusion from which they 
issue is relative to the unity of all personal souls in the absolute 
ego. They are to be sublated, the whole series of transmigratory 
states is to be brought to a close, for this or that personal soul, 
by the knowlege of the unity of all personal selves in the one 
transcendent self. The existence of the silver on the shell, of 
thef snake in the rope, of the waters in the mirage, is merely ap- 
parent, which may be sublated by every-day knowledge, pfd- 
iibhdsikd sattd ; the existence of the things about whicli we are 
conversant in our daily life is a conventional existence, art 
existence allowed by commonsense, which may be sublated by 
transcendent knowledge, vydvahdrikl satid ; the existence of 
the one and only real, of the impersonal self, or absolute ego^ 
which cannot be sublated, is real pdramarthtkd sattd. 

From the higher point of view the existence of the silver on the 
shell, and of the silver of the coin, which passes from hand to 
hand, is alike fictitious. 

Here, then, is the fons et origo inali, the root of pain, the 
source of metempsychosis. Self has been illusorily associated 
from all eternity with an inexplicable illusion, the real has been 
unreally overspread with unreality. Thus illuded self, through 
the retributive fatality of merits and demerits, from time with- 
out beginning has identified itself with that which is not self, with 
the body, with the senses, with the intellect. Hence it has b5en 
implicated, as innumerable personal selves, in unreal cognition, 
action, and passion, through life after life. * ‘From death to 
death, he goes who looks on this as manifold/* And the dis- 
parate allotment of all this apparent experience has been deter- 
mined*by the retributive fatality of works ; births from works, 
and works from births from time without beginning, as plant 
from seed and seed from plant. The process of the creation, or 
evolution of this world, or place of fruition of merits for trans- 
migrating souls, is as follows : — From the illusorily determined 
impersonal self first emanates ether, from ether air, from air 
light, from light water, from water earth. From these in their 
imperceptible state, the subtile elements, emanate the tenuous 
involucraoi transmigrating souls, made up of t lie five cognitive 
and five active organs, the intellect, the cogitant principle manaSy 
and the five vital airs. The intellect, together with the cognitive 
organs, is the sensational wrapper, vijndnamayakosa, The^cogi- 
tant principle, together with the five active organs, is the sensorial 
wrapper, manomayakosa. The five vital airs, together with the 
active organs, make up the vital wrapper, pi dnamayakosa. These 
three wrappers together make up the tenuoas involucrum of 
the transmigrating spirit, which accompanies it through all its 

^ Mrityoh sa mrityam eti y a ihah naneva pasyati. 
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wandetihjgfs* ^ The Individual soul ia the absolute self illusorily 
limited to this or that subtile frame to which adhere illusion, 
and its resultant desires, actions, and merits and demerits, The 
totality of these subtile bodies is the tenuous involucrum of 
Hiranya-garbha. From the subtile elements, emanate with suc- 
cessive degrees of complexity, the gross or perceptible elements ; 
from ether, with the quality of sound, air, with*the qualitiSs of 
sound and tangibility ; from air light, with the qualities of sound, 
tangibility and colour ; from light water, with the qualities of 
sound, tangibility, colour, and taste ; from water earth, with the 
qualities of sound, tangibility, colour, taste, and smell. Each 
later element contains in it portions of each earlier element^ in 
the series, and the progressive complication's technically called 
quintuplication, panchi-katana. From these gross elements 
emanate the spheres of fruition of deserts for transmigrating 
souls, and the mundane egg, or shell of the starry universe, brah* 
manda and the bodies of the various sentiencies that people it. 
The absolute Ego as illusorily limited to the totality of visible 
bodies, or gross integuments of the transmigrating, personal 
selves, is the spirit of humanity, Vaisvanara, so called as illusor- 
ily identifying itself with the totality of the souls of mankind ; 
and also styled Virat. These visible bodies are the nutritive 
wrapper of the transmigrating^ soul, its “ muddy vesture of 
decay.'* 

From metempsychosis there is but one mode of extrication. 
Illusion, with its envelopin^g and projective powers, has hidden 
from the self its real, and impersonal unity, and spread out that 
world of painful experiences, through which it passes in bpndage, 
through the fatality of works. Merits, as we have seen, equally 
with demerits, serve but to prolong its slavery, the series of its 
embodiments, except in so far as theyefft^ct that purification of the 
intellect which is requisite in the aspirant to liberation. The 
fulfilment of revealed and traditional ordinances is relative to the 
states of fruition, f It leaves the curtain which veils the abso- 
lute still unlifted. The personal self can be delivered only by a 
knowledge of it3 own transcendent reality,a knowledge of the unity 
of all individual souls in the universal self that is for ever absolved 
from all transmigratory experiences. Knowledge of the abso- 
lute Ego is the only means of liberation. He passes beyond 
sorrow that knows the transcendent self," he that knows the 
absolute becomes the absolute," ‘‘ being the absolute he goes to 
the absolute.** Even this highest of cognitions, this intuition, 
of the absolute self, is but a modification of the purified intellect, 

® Aviifydk&ptakarma vdsafi&nOm f Vedaniachinmous passim, 
astaya lingam upadhir yasydimanah i Tarati sokam dtmaviU Brahma- 
sa jiviih. Ananda*gtri. vid brahmaiva bhavati. 
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which must itself pass away, as the finite souls atlain lio l$0^^ 
tion, to pure indeter^mination, to retractation, into 
enced existence. On the side of this cognition all works buj 
those in actual operation, those that determine the present 
embodiment, are burnt up in the fire of transcendent know- 
ledge. * “ There is no purification equal to that of know- 
ledge.” The aspirant liberated while yet living jwan-mukta^ 
must wait a little till his present body perishes, to enter into 
the one and only being. 

The karmavidya or knowledge of ordinances is requisite to 
the purification of the intellect of the aspirant to libera^tion. 
It is prerequisite to the brahma-vidya or knowledge of the im- 
personal self, the only means of extrication from metempsy- 
chosis. “ Brahma,” says the Mundaka Upanishad, “ emanated 
first of all the deities, the maker of the universe, the sustainer 
of the world. He declared the knowledge of the absolute ego^ 
the cognition that contains all cognitions, to his eldest son, 
Atharvan. The knowledge of the impersonal soul which 
Brahma had declared to Atharvan, Atharvan declared of old 
to Angis. He delivered to Satyavaha the Bharadvaja, and 
SatyavSha to Angiras that knowledge of the highest and 
the lowest. S*aunaka, the great householder, approached 
Angiras with all prescriptive formality, and inquired^: What^ 
holy Sir, must be known that A Lb this may be known? To 
him S*unaka said : Two sciences, they that know the Veda 
tell us, must be known, the inferior and the superior. Of 
these the inferior is the Rig-veda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
the^Atharvaveda, the phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, 
prosody, and astronomy. The superior is that by Which the 
undecaying is attained. That which none can see, and none 
•can handle, that which has no family, and no colour, that 
which has neither eyes, nor ears, nor hands, nor feet, infinitely 
diversified, everywhere present, altogether imperceptible, that 
is the imperishable which sages behold as the source of all. 
As the spider projects and retracts its threads, as plants spring 
up upon the earth, as from the living man grow the hairs of 
the head and body, so from the imperishable emanates this 
universe. With self-coercion the impersonal self begins to 
germinate. Thence nutriment emanates ; from nutriment 
the vital air, the thinking organ, the elements, the spheres, 
and upon works the never-dying principle. From that know- 
ing all and knowing everything, of which the self-coercion is 
knowledge, emanates Brahma and name and form, and the 
undeveloped.” * 

What must be known, that all this may be known ? What, 
as Sankaracharya explains the question, is the one emanatory 

• Brahmaiva san brahmaiva hhavati Nasti jnanasamam pavttram. 
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principle from which all the diversity in the world proceeds > 
by knowing what we should know all things, as in the ex- 
isting order of things, al lindividuals, individual pieces of gold, 
for example, are known, if we know the universals under which 
they are contained, the nature of gold and the like ? The 
all-explaining principle must be the highest universal, the 
summum genus, and this is pure being, undifferenced existence* 
identified with the transcendent self. * The very concep- 
tion of reducing the diversified exuberance, the infinite pleni- 
tude of Nature, to the unity of one principle, showed a specu- 
lative b oldness, which proved that a new intellectual era 
was dawning on mankind. To perceive that truth was to be 
found in the one, and not in the many, was' no insignificant*^ 
discovery. To be convinced that a thread of simplicity ran 
through all the complex phenomena of the .universe was the 
inauguration of a new epoch— was a great step taken in ad- 
vance of all that had gone before — was, in fact, the very first 
movement which gave birth to science among men.’* To 
set forth being as the universal, as that in which all things are 
identical, to declare that being is the truth of the universe * 
this, to us who live in these latter times, may seem to be a 
very trivial and uninstructive dogma. But we have to re- 
men\ber that we, as soon as we were born, have entered on 
an inheritance of ththights and of words, from which these 
early thinkers were altogether cut off. They had to think 
out and to devise what we find already thought out and de- 
vised to our hand.'’ 

t The inferior science is conversant about the conditions 
and results of merit and demerit, it is a knowledge of works, 
karmavidya. This is set out in the Rig-veda, the Yajurveda, 
the Sfimaveda, the Atharvaveda and the Vedangas. It has to 
do only with injunctions and prohibitions, and has no power to 
put a stop to illusion and the other imperfections from which 
transmigration results. The superior science is the knowledge 
of the impersonal self, to j be received from a traditionary 
spiritual director, and requiring as a preliminary indifterence 
to all objects, to all means and ends. It is set out in the 
Upanishads, which are so called as annulling all further birth, 
decay, sickness, and other miseries in those that apply them- 
selves with all tlieir soul to the knowledge of the transcendent 
self ; or as bringing individual souls into union with the universal 
soul ; or as abolishing illusion, or one or other of the other 
causes of metempsychosis. 

With self-coercion the impersonal self begins to germinate. 
The self-coercion of the absolute ego is a cognition, a contem- 
plation of the things to be brought into being, that ^he personal 

• Ferrier : Lectures and Remains, shadbhashya. 

Vol. I, page. 40, and page 92. t Gw uprasadadabhya, 

Sank&racbarya : Muudakopanis- 
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selveS) into which under its illusory limitations the absolute ego 
passes may have fruition of their good and evil works, Thence 
nutriment emanates. Nutriment is the pabulum of transmigrating 
souls, the pleasure or pain of which they are to have fruition through 
the retributive fatality of works. It is the undeveloped matter 
of the various states to be assigned to the personal selves 
in their successive embodiments. This nutriment, the undeve- 
16 ped, the ^udis indegestaqae moles of the forthcoming environ- 
ments of individual souls, emanates from the impersonal ego 
passing into manifestation through knowledge and the power 
of projecting, sustaining, and retracting all sentiencies and their 
surroundings. “Out of this undeveloped or undifferenced, about to 
be differenced, and from the absolute emanates Hiranya-garbha, 
the soul of tlie universe, presiding with knowledge, activity and 
power over all the environments of transmigrating souls, the 
germinating seed of the totality of things existent through 
illusion, desire, arul retributive fatality.^* 

This undeveloped or as yet formless state of things, is illusion 
in its state of retractation into the iindifferenced self pralayd^ 
vasthdpanndvidyd. It is the later interpretation of the chaos 
the Nasadlya-sCikta, in which “ nonetitity was not, nor entity.” It 
is treated of in detail with special reference, as the scholiast says, 
to that hymn, in the sixteenth chapter of the Atma-purana: “This 
was darkness, unperceived, characterless, unthinkable, unspeal^ble, 
dormant everywhere. Nonentity was not that which is now called 
non-existcnce, nor was entity that which is now styled existence. 
Tins covering of darkness was not tlie darkness which is exclusive 
of light. Before the creation or evolution of things, ether and 
tiie jther elements did not exist, nor day, nor night, nor the 
morning and evening twilights, nor the sun and other luminaries, 
nor the four kinds of living creatures. The emanatory principium 
was then a mass of darkness, neither like deatli, nor deathless, 
nor as yet illuding its own self. Tlie material of name and form 
in the transmigratory environments, the undeveloped, the un- 
caused cause, knowabieonly from sacred institutes, was uncharac- 
terised as yet. The material which has a quasi existence, but no 
real being, which is an entity without beginning, yet terminable 
by knowledge of the absolute ego; the material of the implica- 
tion and actuation of the unimplicated and inactive self, depen- 
dent and unconscious, and marked with other unthinkable charac- 
ters : — From that, from the near proximity of the impersonal 
self, emanated Hiranya-garbha, supreme among personal selves, 
proclaimed to be the totality of individual spirits. This supreme 
soul dwells in the eleven organs, the vital air, and the five subtile 
elements. From that emanated the five gibss elements, and 
the supreme illusorily identifying himself with them is Virat. 
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Residing in these gross elements the Creator of the world desired 
the mundane egg for his envelopment ; and, through the efficacy 
of his desire, emanated that egg resting upon the waters, golden, 
brilliant as ten million suns, containing within it the seven worlds 
containing time. The primeval Brahma himself, the progenitor 
of the worlds, arose within that golden egg from Meru, the bud 
of the earth-lotus. *’ 

A translation and analysis of the Nasadlya-sukta, Rigveda, 
X. 129, according to the exposition of Sayana, will further 
serve to show how the later Indian theosophy grew out of, 
or was grafted upon, the speculations of the ancient Rishis. 
It will serve at the same time as a further elucidation of 
the doctrines of the Vedanta. It must he premised tha*: 
the environment of transmigrating souls being, like those souls, 
and the blind and fatal retiibution of their works from all 
eternity, the world* has passed through creation or evolution, 
sustentation and resolution, or retractation into undifferenced 
existence, through an infinite progress of aeons. Sayana tells us 
that the Nasadlya-Sukta first exhibits the state of things in which 
a former world has been dissolved, and a later world not yet 
evolved, the state of retractation, nirasta-samasta-prapauchd 
pralayl.vasthd. Nonentity was not, nor entity, no worlds 
were there, no sky above. What covered? Where? In the receptacle 
of what ? Was it water, the deep abyss ? The primary material, 
mula kdrana^ of the transmigratory environment was not in that 
state of retractation a nonentity. It was not a purely chimerical 
thing, an absurdity, such as the horns of a hair. From such a 
principle the existing world could not have emanated. It was not 
entity : it was not a reality like the absolute Ego. The primary 
material was neither nonentity nor entity, but inexplffcable, a 
thing of which nothing can be intelligibly predicated. No denial 
of cUl real existence is intended, it being said further on : That 
one breathed without afflation. Real existence, is denied not of 
the impersonal self, but of the mundane illusion, mdyd conven- 
tional or commonsense existence is next denied of the world in that 

♦ Cf. Herbert Spencer : the repulsive forces predominating, 
ciples^ p. 537. cause universal diffusion — alternate 

“ Apparently the universally co- eras of evolution and dissolution* 
existent forces of attraction and And thus, there is suggested, the 
repulsion, which, as we have seen, conception of a past, during which 
necessitate rhythm in all the minor there have been successive evolutions 
changes throughout the' universe, also analogous to that which is now 
necessitate rhythm in the totality of going on ; and a future during which 
its changes— produce now an irn- successive other such evolutions 
measurable period, during which the may go on — ever the same in princi- 
attractive forces predoruinating, cause pie, but never the same in concrete 
universal concentration, and then an result." 
immeasurable period, during which 
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state of retraction. No worlds were there : the seven lower 
placesof fruition, from the nethermost up to the world in which 
we live then were not. No sky above : the seven higher places 
of fruition from the space between the earth and the sun up to 
the place of Brahma then were not. The mundane egg, the 
shell of the starry universe, had not emanated from the 
illuso^'ily limited*absolute self. The elements had not come 
into existence to cover or illusorily overspread the transcendent 
self. In the receptacle of what ? There were no personal or 
transmigrating selves in the pleasurable and painful experience 
’Of which those overspreading elements could reside. Creation 
or e\4olution is for the fruition of merits by transmigrating souls. 
It is only in the state of evolution that the elements illusorily 
overspread the spheres of fruition, but in the state of dissolution, 
now under description, all personal souls had been merged into 
the one impersonal, through the retractation of their illusory 
adjuncts. There were then no places of fruition, no souls pas- 
sing through pleasures and pains. There was no water, no 
fathomless abyss of misery. The text is relative to an interme- 
diate state of universal dissolution. 

Death Vas not then no immortality, no distinction between 
night and day. That one breathed without afflation by the self- 
supported ; other than that there was naught, beyond it nothing.*’,, 
In the state of universal retractation the retractator,.here spoken 
of, death, did not exist. All the merits and demerits of all 
transmigrating souls, which by their ripening had determined 
in those souls experience of pleasure and pain, having been 
exhausted by fruition, there was no longer any end for which 
the worl3 of transmigratory conditions should exist. There 
had, therefore, arisen in the mind, the illusory adjunct, of the 
Creator, the purpose of retracting it He accordingly retracts 
the 'world, his illusory adjunct is retracted, and he is no longer 
the retractator, but pure indififerenced existence. Time itself 
in which all things are contained, no longer existed : there was 
no distinction of day and night. There was neither sun, nor 
moon, nor day, nor night, nor month, nor year. That one breath- 
ed without afflation. Apart from its illusory adjunct the 
absolute has no breath, as the text says : Without vital air, 
without cogitant organ, pure. Breathing is literally predicable 
only of the personal or illusion limited ego. When, therefore, 
breathing is attributed to that principle, set out in all the Upani- 
shads, it is added that its breathing was without afflation. The 
absolute ego had not as yet passed into innumerable personal 
souls. The words by the self-supported are Added, lest it 
should be urged that the absolute ego, as apart from illusory 
adjuncts, can have no connection with illusion, and that, there- 
fore, an independently existing emanative principle, such as that 

u 
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the Sankhyas contend for must be supposed. ♦ The self-sup- 
porting is illusion, as self-posited, self-contained. With that 
self-posited illusion, the absolute ego is in a state of non-separa- 
tion. It is not really associated with illusion, but an unreal 
connection* with illusion is illusorily superposed upon the absolute 
ego, in the same manner as unreal silver is illusorily superposed 
upon the shell of the pearl-oyster in the fan»iliar illustration, 
There is an appearance of union between the cosmical illusion 
and the transcendent reality, but this is only for the unreflcctive, 
a fact of common sense or unrectified experience. To the re- 
flective, the illusion is unintelligible, the transcendent self is real, 
-f- There was nothing else than it or beyond it : there was no 
world of elements and elemental things ulterior to the illusion- 
associated transcendent self. 

Darkness there was wrapped in darkness ; in the beginning 
all this was undistinguishable water: that which was full of un- 
reality, tl^at one by the power of contemplation came into being."* 
Before its evolution this world was involved in darkness, as all 
things at night are coyered with darkness. Entitative illusion, 
mdya, is here called darkness, because it overspreads and conceals 
the absolute ego. J'The evolution of the universe is ks emersion 
nut of this darkness or illusion under name and form. The world 
has thus pre-existed in its material cause, and the teaching of the 
*Neiiyayikasand Vaiseshikas, that, in the genesis of things a hither- 
to non-existent thing is brought into existence, is thus discoun- 
tenanced.- All things have pre-existed from everlasting in 
their causes, yet there were in the state of universal dissolution, 
no* worlds; there was darkness, that is, there was entitative 
illusion called darkness, llie emanatory principle, with^which its 
emanatory effects were then identical. All this was undistin- 
guishable, the world was not distinctly cognisable under nameand 
form, as it is in its state of conventional existence, the state that 
is, in which, as at present, it has an existence sufficient for the 
transactions of every-day life. Water, sahla, means either that 
things were then refunded into their causes, or that there was 
nothing to which they could be likened. The world was undistin- 
guishable from the darkness or illusion, as water mixed with a 
certain proportion of milk, is undistinguishable from milk. It 
was full of unreality, over-spread with illusorily projected 
illusion, neither entity nor nonentity. That one, the totality of 
things as yet residing unified in their cause, emanated by the 
power of contemplation, through the efficacy * of the survey 
of the things t»bout to be created by the creative spirit 

♦ Srusmt/t dJnyate, dhriyaie, asrdya nasit. 
vartataih svadha nidya^ ^ AchchhddakatvCit tasnidt tamaso 

t Mdyd sahiUlh Lhdhmans nyat ncima upaohydm yadCivirbhtivanam 
kinchcina bhiitubhixntikdtinakawi jagan ietd evar tasya jonmety uchyate^ 
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■mat tlte self-coercion ascribed to the illusorily-limited absolute 
■elf^ is a contemplation of things, is revealed in another text : 
HEVho knows all, who knows everything ; whose self-coercion is 
Px)ntemplation.” 

I “ Desire arose in the beginning thereof; the first germ of the 
mind from which it came into being : . sages having searched with 
the yitellect in die heart -have found this the tie which binds en- 
•tity to nonentity/’ In the state of universal dissolution antece- 
dent to the evolution of the world, desire, the creative volition, 
arose in the mind of the Creator, the illusorily-limited absolute 
The first germ of the mind, the good and evil actions of a past 
aeon, still in their residues resided in the common sensories of 
transmigrating souls, re-absorbed as those common sensories 
had been into illusion, and^tliese were the germ of the evolution 
now to take place. This was the motive from which the creative 
purpose arose in the mind of the Creator, it being He who assigns 
to transmigrating souls their several kinds of fruition, who is the 
universal witness, and who presides over the retributive fatality 
of works. As soon as the creative purpose had arisen, he con- 
templated that which had to be created, and proceeded to pro- 
ject the universe, the whole series, that is to say, of environ- 
ments of transmigrating spirits. Sages, mystics, who know 
all things past, present, and. to come, having searched with the 
intellect fixed by abstraction upon the heart, ^ in whiclj^ yie 
transcendent self has its site, have discovered that the works of 
transmigrating souls in a former aeon are the tie, the casual 
nexus that binds the world which we now know to exist, to the 
non-existent, to its unreal emanatoiy cause as yet undeveloped. 

The ray which w'as stretched out, was it across these, wa§ 
it above, or was it below ? There were generative beings, there 
were mighty things, tlie nutriment below, the energising love 
above.” Illusion, volition, and retributive fatality, have been 
pointed, out as the concurrent causes of the evolution of the se- 
ries of transmigratory conditions called the universe. Tlie rapid- 
ity of their casual action is next indicated. Tlie totality of 
created things, ether and all ‘the succeeding emanations, diffused 
themselves instantaneously, as the rays of the rising sun spread 
in a moment through all space. These folloWcd one another, and 
filled all space like a flash of lightning. Hence the question 
whether their first position was above, below or intermediate. 
Of these emanations some were generative beings, the individ- 
uated souls that create and experience that retributive fatality 
which is the germ of things ; others were objects, the vast principles, 
ether and the rest, which make up the envirouments of transmi- 
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® The absolute ego is said in the Upanishads to reside in the interior 
cavity of the heart. 
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grating souls. It was in this manner that the supreme spirit, as- 
sociated with illusion, projected the world, and himself passing 
into it, created the difference of souls and their objects of fruition. 
Of these souls and these objects, the nutriment or pabulum of 
transmigrating spirits, the object world, was below, that is, in- 
ferior ; the energising soul, the spirits transmigrating for the 
fruition of their works, above, that is, superior. The world of 
things was created as a supplementation to the world of souls. 

Who truly knows, who here shall declare whence it emanat- 
ed, whence this diversified creation ? The gods are later than this 
evolution. Therefore, who knows whence it emanated ? ‘The 
evolution is, the Rishi says, hard to trace, and for this reason Is 
not described in greater detail. Who knows, who can stata* in 
detail, from what emanatory, and from what operative cause, 
this visible universe emanated, with all its diversity of elements 
and elemental things, of transmigrating souls and their environ- 
ments of pleasure and pain ? The deities themselves are subse- 
quent to this emanation of things, and can neither know nor 
describe the evolution of a world anterior to their own creation. 
If the gods have not this knowledge, what human being knows 
the emanatory principle of all this universe ? 

This various creation, whence it came into being, whether 
He upholds or upholds it not, who knows ? He, who is its over- 
seer in the highest heaven, He truly knows, none other knows.” 
As the illusion-limited absolute seif, the deity, is the illusive 
emanatory cause of the universe and all its rich diversity of 
forms, so is He alone its sustainer. Perhaps the Rishi is 
further setting out the difficulty of conceiving the creation. 
Who knows whence this various creation sprang ? ]^o man 

Tenows. Some have erroneously supposed that the universe 
has never been otherwise than it now is. Who knows that 
supreme spirit, from which, as its illusory emanative cause, 
the universe proceeded? No man know’s it. Hence, in their error, 
the Sankhyas ascribe its genesis to the plastic principle, Prakriti^ 
and the Nai>ayikas to ultimate particles or atoms. That 
that supreme spirit, the illusory emanative cause, himself crea- 
ted it, as its operative cause, who knows, or whether he created 
it not ? Who knows him ? Not knowing him the Sankhyas have 
taught that the world, or series of environments of transmigrating 
souls, emanated of itself from their unconscious ultimate principle 
Pri\dhana, That that supreme spirit was its illusive emanatory 
cause, who knows ? No man knows it. The Naiyayikas have 
taught that a Demiurgus, standing apart from an^ other than its 
emanatory cause, has fabricated the universe. It will be asked ; 
If the genesis pf^things is so incomprehensible, how shaJI it be 
known at all ? The Rishi states that the Veda is the instrument 
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of knowledge In this matter. He that is the overseer of this 
universe; the Lord, or illusorily-limited absolute in the 
highest heaven, * in self-luminousness, pure as ethereal space, 
or in his essence of beatitude unsurpassable, or in the expanse 
unlimited by time, space, and things, or in himself as deter- 
minate cognition, he knows it, or perhaps he knows it not. The 
Lord alone, the illusorily-limited impersonal self, omniscient, 
knows the creation of things, and none else knows it. 

Such is Madhavacharya’s exposition of this obscure hymn. It 
Is with little violence interpreted in the language of the fully 
systematised Vedanta. It appears to contain, if it does not very 
explicitly announce, the cosmical conception unfolded in the 
.Upanishads. To cite the Chhandogya Upanishad (VI. 2) : Ex- 
istent only, fair youth, was this in the beginning, one only, with- 
out a second. Some indeed have said : Non-existent only was 
this in the beginning : from that non-existent the existent pro- 
ceeded. Bift how, I pray, fair ycuth, should it be so ? How 
colild the existent proceed from the non-existent ? Existent 
only, then, was this in the beginning, one only without a second. 
That desired : Let me become many, let me pass into becoming. 
That evolved heat, that heat desired : Let me become many, let 
me pass into becoming. It evolved water, therefore wherever and 
whenever a man is heated or sweats, moisture proceeds from that 
heat. The waters desired: Let us become many, let us pa.4s into 
becoming. So desiring they evolved aliment. Therefore wherever 
and whenever it rains, much aliment is produced. ” “ This, 

which is now the universe, " says Sankaracharya, “ was before its 
creation to be known only under the name and notion of pure 
bei^ig ; for prior to its evolution a thing cannot be cognised as 
having name and form. The condition of things was like that 
of one who sleeps without dreaming, for when he wakes up he is 
cognisant of a foregone state of undifferenced existence, cogni- 
sant that he was pure being. This pre-existence of things as 
undifferenced entity may be illustrated by a familiar example. 
A man in the morning sees a potter at work upon a lump of 
clay with the purpose of making it into pots and pans. He pro- 
ceeds on his way to another village, and Returns in the afternoon. 
On seeing in the same place a variety of pots and pans, he pro- 
nounces that they were earlier in the day all alike clay. This 
was one only : tliere was nothing else in existence as an effect 
emanative from it. This was one only, without a second : there 
were no other causes co operative with pure being and ulterior to 

it, such as the potter in the familiar example, who is the operative 
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cause moulding the clay, into the form of the jar or other pro- 
duct. We «re not like the logicians, the Naij/ayikas and 
Vaiseshikas, who imagine that over and above pure being there 
are other entities, and that these have no existence before their 
production and after their dissolution. We do not allow any 
predicate or anything predicable at any time, or in any place, 
except pure being. Whatever predication is made^is made of , 
undifferenced existence. Whatever is predicated of it is pre- 
dicated under some ‘illusory conception, as under illusory con- 
ceptions, snake is predicated of rope, and lump or jar is pre- 
dicated of clay ; but the name and notion of the illusory educt 
cease for those that know its indifference from real being, just 
as in every-day life the name and notion of snake cease for any* 
one that recognises the rope, and the name and notion of jar 
cease for any one that recognises the clay. Thus the texts from 
which words turn back with the mind, not reaching it, ineffable, 
unlocalised, &c.’' 

We may now pass to Madhava's explanation of the Purusha- 
sukta, the hymn mentioned above, which ascribes the genesis of 
things to the sacrifice of Furusha by the gods, the Sadhyas, add 
the Kishis, Furusha, says Madhava, is the conscious, that is, 
the self-luminous, illuminant principle, distinct from the undeve- 
loped, from intellect, and the rest ; and naught else exists but 
Furusha.* 

‘‘A thousand heads has Furusha, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet ; he, compassing the earth on every side, stood ten fingers* 
breadth beyond it.** Furusha is Virat, otherwise Vaisvanara, the 
spirit of humanity, the totality of all transmigrating souls, 
whose body is the whole round of mundane things. * Hciias 
innumerable heads, the heads of all living creatures forming 
part of his body, and being therefore his. Thus also it is that 
he has a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. This Furusha encir- 
cled the whole round of things, and stood two hand-breadths 
beyond it, filled, that is to say, all space outside the spherical 
cosmos. “ Furusha only is all this, which has been, which is to 
be ; the lord also of immortality, since he grows up with nutri- 
ment.’* All this presenjt world,. and every past and future world, 
is Furusha, and Furusha only. As in this aeon, so in past and 
future aeons, the bodies of all transmigrating spirits are portions 
of Puruslia, He is the lord of immortality, or of divine nature, 
inasmuch as this world is not his real nature. He grows up with 
foodj that is, he passes out of his condition as emanatory princi^ 
pium into his visible condition as the world, on the occasion of 
nutriment, the pabulum of pleasure and pain to be distrib*nted 
to transmigrating souls. He assumes the form of the universe 
only that they rnay have fruition of their works. It is not his 
real nature. 


* The reader may compare with this the picture prefixed to Hobbes* 

Leviathan. 
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Such is his gfreatness, and greater than this is Purusha ; a 
quarter of him is all existing things^ three-quarters that whicjj 
is immortal in the sky’* All environments of transmigrating 
souls, past, present, and to come, are the greatness, the power 
of Purusha, not his^real essence. In his real nature Purusha 
immeasurably transcends all these. All sentiencies in all time 
are but a quarter of him : the remaining three-quarters are that 
which is immortal, indissoluble,,^ real in the sky, in his self- 
luminous essence. Portions, quarters, cannot be literally as- 
cribed to the impartite transcendent self, the true knowledge,* 
infinite, absolute.'* They are attributed to Pojrusha only to 
indicate the insignificance of all worlds in comparison with the 
real essence of the impersonal With three quarters he 

rose upwards, a quarter of him was here ; thence he went out in 
all directions into tlie sentient and insentient.** Purusha, in 
* three portions identical with the essence of the absolute 
and exempt from transmigratory conditions, rose upwards, re- 
mained outside the universe, outside the environments of trans- 
migrating souls ; untouched by the qualities and imperfections 
of this world. A quarter, a particle of him, was here, was im- 
plicated in illusion, engaged again and again in the projection 
and retractation of the world. Thus entering into illusion he 
went forth or filled all spaccj in his various forms, as gods, as 
men, as animals, and as all other things. He passed into 
plurality, and there arose the two orders of sentiencies engaged 
in the apparent matters of daily life, and insentient things, as 
mountains, rivers, and other objects. 

“ From him emanated VirSt, — Purusha is above Virat : having 
become Virfit, he multiplied himself, creating the earth and then 
bodies." From the primeval spirit Purusha emanated Virat, the 
universal soul of which the whole round world is the body, 
so-called because it is in him that shine all the various things that 
are. Purusha was above Virat ; he illusorily identified himself 
with the body of Virat, and became a living soul, The selfsame 
supreme spirit proclaimed in the Vedantas or Upanishads, of 
himself and with his own illusion, projected the round bf things, 
the body of Virat entered into it as personal self, became the 
divine spul that illusorily identifies itself with the whole round 
of things. Having become Virat, Purusha multiplied himself^ 
passed into the form of gods, men, animals, and the rest. After 
becoming the personal selves of gods and other transmigratthg 
souls, he created the earth, and after the earth, the bodies to be 
tenanted by those personal selves. 

When the gods performed sacrifice widi Purusha as the ob- 
lation spring was its clarified butter, summer its fuel and autumn 
the sacrificial cake.** After bodies had been created, the gods, 
in order to accomplish the further evolution of things, ex- 
ternal objects not having yet come into being, proceeded to 
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offer mental sacrifice with Purusha as the oblation. The sacri- 
fice could not be made withmitan oblation, and they represented 
the essence of Purusha in their thoughts as the oblation. They 
imaged the spring as the sacrificial butter, summer as the fuel, 
autumn as the cake. They first mentally offered up Purusha as 
the total oblation, then spring, summer, and autumn, as the 
constituents of the oblation. 

“ This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they sacrificed ; 
with him the gods, the Sadhyas, and the Rishis made their 
‘sacrifice.*’ TWs Purusha notionally presented as the victim 
bound to the sacrificial stake, they immolated in mental sacri- 
fice. Their victim was Purusha, who had come* into being before 
all creation. The sacrificers were the gods, the Sadhyas Praja- 
pati and others so-called as able to create, srishti-sadhanayogyay 
and the Rishis, they that saw the hymns. 

From that universal sacrifice were produced curds and clari- 
fied butter. He formed the aerial creatures, and the animals 
wild and domesticated.** The universal sacrifice was that in 
which was sacrificed Purusha identical with the totality of 
things. From that mental offering were produced curds and 
clarified butter, and all other edible things. Aerial creatures 
are those of the transmigratory environments presided over by 
the wind-gods. That living creatures are through the middle 
air presided over by the wind-gods is revealed in the Yajur- 
brahmana. Wild animals are antelopes and the like; domes- 
ticated animals are cattle and the like. From that universal 
sacrifice proceeded the hymns called Rik and Saman, the metres, 
and the Yajush. From it proceeded horses, and all animals 
that have two rows of teeth, and cows, and goats, and sheep. 
When they cut up Purusha, into how many parts did they dis- 
sever him ? What was his mouth ? What were his arms ? What, 
were called his thighs and feet ? The Brahman was his mouth, 
the Rajanya was made his arms, the Vaisya was his tliighs, the 
Sudra sprang from his feet. The moon was produced from his 
soul, the sun from his eye, India and Agni from his mouth, and 
Vayu from his breath. From his navel came the atmosphere ; 
from his head arose the sky ; from iiis feet the earth ; from his 
ears the regions : so they fashioned the worlds. Seven were the 
•wooden frames around, thrice seven the pieces of fuel, when the 
gods laying out the sacrifice bound Purusha as the victim. With 
sacrifice the gods worshipped the victim. Those were the first 
rites. Those great btdngs attain the heaven, where the ancient 
Sfidhyas, the gods abide.** Thus the gods, the vital breath of 
Prajapati, worshipped the victim Prajapati with mental sacrifice. 
From that worship proceeded those first, those highest rites, which 
uphold the changing manifestations, which constitute the states of 
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transmigratory experience. Those great beings, the votaries 
|of Virat, attain that heaven in which the ancient worshippers of 
i' Virat reside. 

It seems evident enough that the traditional explication of 
these earliest specimens of Indian speculation represents no- 
thing else than the results into which they ripened, and is to 
that extent the, legitimate expression of the conceptions, 
which they embody. The absolute egoism of the Upanishads, 
and of the systematised Vedanta/is really the natural outgrowth 
of these uncouth and barbarous utterances. These utterances 
are again the natural outgrowth of the primitive worship of the 
elemental deities. The Vedanta has a prescriptive right to the 
first jflace among the Indian systems. * The question in debate 
regarded nothiug less than the origin and subsequent revolutions 
of things and the effort, doubtless, of these sages, was to . 
supply to ’the speculative mind something answering to the 
vague affirmations of the popular creed. Hence they perpetu- 
ally kept these superstitions in view, and made it a constant aim 
to harmonise their physics with the public theology, — to make 
their cosmogonies an explanation of the theogonies of the 
poetical faith." 

Self, absolute self, in association with some unintelligible prin- 
ciple neither existent, nor non-existent, was to the earliest Indian 
theorists, the sum of all, that from which the totality of things hid* 
issued, that into which it might be ideally refunded. Self is the 
one and only real. Self is being, not»self is non-being but non-be- 
ing has a kind of fictitious existence, an existence sufficient to 
account for all that goes on in daily life, sufficient for the com- 
monsens^ of the unreflective many, insufficient to the inquiry 
of the reflective few. How closely this construction of the 
totality of things approximates to that of Eleatics is by this 
time plain enough, “ The antithesis of the one and the many, 
the intelligible and the sensible, the permanent and^he change- 
able, has passed in the Eleatic school into that of being and 
not-being. The next movement of thought in dealing with this 
elation is the question, does not-being exist ? Is there any not- 
thing at all ? It is difficult to state in preciee terms how the 
’Eleatics answered this question. In the first part of his poem* 
Parmenides seems to maintain that there is no not-being ; in 
the second part of it he accords to not-being a short of spurious 
existence. In fact, answer the question in either way, and the 
difficulties that arise are insuperable. Suppose we say that 
there is no not-being, then the whole material world, all sensible 
existence, is annihilated, for this is not-being. The world of 
sense stands logically opposed to being in the fundamental 

• Archer Butler : Lecture^ on the f Ferrier : Lectures and Remains, 
History of Ancient Philosophy, p, vol i., pp, 96 & 99. 

191. 
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antithesis of thought, as the particular to the universal, the 
sensible to the Intelligible, the many to the one. The many is 
identical with not-being ; there is no not- being, therefore tlxere 
is no iiiany, but only one. The changeable is identical with 
not-being ; there is no not-being, therefore there is no changeable^ 
but only an unvarying permanent The spurious existence 
which might be attributed to not-being, and thc^refore to natural 
things, is a mere subterfuge, which, when examined, resolves 
itself into a contradiction.” Tlie Vedantins were contented to 
accept the contradiction. The illusion from which, as illusorily 
overlying the absolute ego, the many and the changeable pro^ 
ceeded, was unreal, was contradictory, had illusorily created 
itself. It was unintelligible, inexplicable. 'There was one real, 
one intelligible, and that was the one transcendent and imper- 
sonal self. 

• ‘‘That which abides within the earth, which earth knows not, of 
which earth is the body, which actuates the earth from within, that is thy 
self, the internal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within water, which water knows not, of which water 
is the body, which actuates water from within, that is thy self, the internsd 
ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within fire, which fire knows not, of which fire is 
the body, which actuates fire from within, that is thy self, the internal 
l^uler, immortal. 

'fhat which abides within the atmosphere, which the atmosphere knows 
not, of which the atmospliere is the body, which actuates the atmosphere 
from within, that is thy self, the internal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within the wind, which the wind knows not, of which 
the wind is the body, which actuates the wind from withirr, that is thy 
self, the internal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within the sky, which the sky knows no'i, of which 
the sky is the body, which actuates the sky from within, that is thyself, 
the internal ruler, immortal, 

That which abides within ihe sun, which the sun knows not. of which 
the sun is the body, which actuates the sun from within that is thy self, 
the internal rifler, immortal. 

That which abides within the regions, which the regions know not, of 
which the regions are the body, which actuates the regions from within, 
that is thy self« the internal rulfer, immortal. 

That which abides within the moon and stars, which the moon and stars 
know mot, of which the moon and stars are the body, which actuates the 
moon and stars from within, that is thy self, the internal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within all creatures, which all creatures know not, of 
which all creatures are the body, which actuates all creatures from within, 
that is thy self, the internal luler, immortal. 

That which abides within the consciousness, which the consciousness 
knows not, of which the consciousness is the body, which actuates the 
consciousness ft om within, that is thy self, the internal luler, immortal. 

That which sees uns^-en, hears unheard, thinks unthought-upon, knows 
unknown ; that than which there is no other that sees, no other than hears, 
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no Other that thinks, no other that knows ; that fs thy self, the internal 
ruler, immortal.” 

It seems probable, as has been seen, that the earliest Indian 
thinkevs derived the existing order of things from self one and 
impersonal in association with some inexplicable principle neither 
•existent nor non-existent. This principle was co-eternal with 
the absolute ego^ and from their apparent union proceeded the 
universal soul, sitl individual souls, and their environments of 
pleasure, pain, and indifference, with all plurality and change. 
This unintelligible entity came to be variously designated the 
undeveloped, the undifferentiated, the primary, the emanatory 
prindpium/illusiony avyakta, avyakrita, prod/idna. prakriti, avidya, 
mdy^ T^ie absolute ego was the one real existence. 

The existence of both the inner and outer worlds of every-day 
experience was apparent, fictitious, unreal. They existed only 
so far as to render possible the action and passion of daily life 
as matters of general agreemefnt or common sense. To the 
thinker who, stepping beyond convention, looked beyond the 
appearances into the reality of things, all personal selves with 
their environments of objects, and their experiences active and 
passive, were alike unreal. Upon this conception of the totality 
of things supervened in later times the belief in metempsychosis, 
seemingly taken up from ruder tribes, and the prospect of endless 
misery awaiting the soul in its never-ceasing series of embodi- 
ments. Philosophy, the quest of the real, introverting the souf 
upon itself, and detaching it from its illusor^^adjunct.s, alone had 
power to extricate it from its sufferings in the world of sense. 
The gods and their worship belonged to the unreal, but the 
knowled§[e of.the real, the immersion in the absolute, was acces- 
sible to those only whose intellects had been purified by Vedic 
and traditionary observance.s. This was the conciliation of 
Brahtnavidyd with Karmavidyd^ of the new philosophy with the 
old religion. 

Buddhism, as it is well known, originated among'the Kshatri- 
yas and Vaisyas, the military and* agricultural classes. The 
Buddhists held fast by the belief in metemp.sychosis, and tfie 
endless misery of the successive embodiments, and by the un- 
reality of the world, both of the inner anc> the outer brder of 
things. But they refused the existence of anything real beneath 
or beyond the phenomena. They allowed no soul beyond the 
intellect, which they described as a series of sensations and pf 
the ideal residues of sensations illusively taking the form of sub- 
ject and object, and prolonged till the rise of pure knowledge. 
Its environment of objects had a merely fluxional existence, 
like the shifting colours# of a sunset cloud, enabling apparent 
souls to overtake apparent ends. Their existence was a power 
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of givfng rise to the activities of every-day life, artkakriya-karitva. 
All beyond was a void or blank. The totality of things was 
at the most, aphantasmagory of merely empirical co-existences, 
or successions floating over a pit of nonentity.** The absolute 
ego, the brahman, of the Brahmanic philosophers, the knowledge 
of which they reserved to themselves as their highest prerogative, 
was nonsensical, a thing not to be construed to the understand- 
ing. The Buddhists admitted only two instruments of know- 
ledge, perception and inference, rejecting that of verbal com- 
munication which tlie Brahmans had set up to give certitude, to 
the Vedic revelation. The Bi-ahmans had rested the knowledge 
of the transcendent self, of the spiritual absolute, upon the 
authority of revelation. It belonged, as w^e should sa^, to -faith, 
or to reason, not to the understanding. If it was the totiim 
metaphysicum, it was equally the non ens logicum ; to the under- 
standing pure being is pure nothing. The Butldhists recog- 
nising no higher faculty than the logical, swept it away as an 
absurdity. Knowledge of the truth disengaged the phenomenal 
transmigrating self, the from its a[)parent action 

and passion, and it passed beyond its miseries into the void or 
blank. Retractation into undifferenced existence, immersion in 
the absolute ego, had been the highest end and the promise of 
the Brahmanic absolutists ; a passage into the void, annihilation 
•wes the highest end, and the promise of Buddhist nihilists, 
-j-*' The.notions of an abstract self modified in no particular 
manner ; of an abstract world isolated from the special pheno- 
mena of sense ; and of an abstract deity, apart from those finite 
attributes by wliich he is manifested in relation to the finite 
consciousness of mankind, can be given in no phas2 of con- 
sciousness ; for if they were, the relation and succession which 
constitute consciousness would be annihilated.” To those early 
thinkers the transition from absolutism to nihilism was natural 
enough. It is late in the progress of philosophy that a thorough- 
going scraitiny of the structure of the mind brings to light the 
necessity of the.se negative conceptions, practical not speculative, 
to limit, to unify and consummate the round of human cogni- 
tions. , Negative thought is till then easily mistaken for the 
absence of all thought. 

The view of Indian philosophy thus presented to the reader, 
cannot be more profitably completed than by calling to his recol- 
lection its points of similarity to tiie earliest constructions of the 
richer genius of Greek speculation. For this purpose the lectures 
of Archer Butler will supply the needful intimations. JWe found 
in the school of Elea — whose metaphysics were inherited by' the 
Megaric succession — the principle openly stated that the sensible 

^ Masson : Recent Bfitisii Philo- Z Lectures on the History of An- 
sopby, p. 32. cient British Philosophy, pp. 259 sgg, 

t Manscl : Metaphysics, p. 292. 
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world is purely phenomenal, accidental, apparent ; in contradis* 
tinction from that substantial world of reason which alone de- 
serves the title of real existence. Considered then, by the intelli- 
gence, the world of existence becomes of course subordinated to 
tlie laws and forms of intelligence ; it is a world of which we 
have the interpretation in our own reason, there alone, and. there 
perfectly. Now, of these laws of intelligence, as it is their un- 
doubted character, that they regard the necessary, the uncondi- 
tional, the absolute — so is it certain that this absolute thing, 
thus contemplated by intellectual intuition, being the common 
foundation and essential reality of all things, and of all things 
equally, cannot but be one and ever identical with itself. To 
the eye of reason, then, there is no plurality, no change ; one 
being not merely supports, but is, the universe ; and all that 
reveals itself in the lower world of sense is but the external 
manifestation of this absolute unity. Of anything which that 
mutable world includes it cannot be said that it is — it becomes ; 
for its property is incessant change ;and of that which ince.ssant- 
ly changes, as on the one hand, there can be no assured science, 
so on the other, there cannot even be any true and proper reality 
predicated. Vain it is to affirm, with the short-sighted natural- 
ists of the Ionic school, that it is sufficient for us to trust the re- 
gulated sequences of nature ; if these sequences be casual, not 
even the shadow of science can regard them, if they be^asbitrary, 
but be believed to be invariable, this agaiii is not science, but 
faith ; if they be necessary and unalterable, then are they, what 
we affirm them, the mere manifestations in the world of sense of 
the necessary attributes of a necessary and eternal thing ; — they 
ate then, as it were, the absolute contemplated by the eyes of 
sense ; and all the scientific reality of such laws is oiTly the 
reality of the absolute being that exhibits itself in them. The 
universe then, is one^ to the total exclusion of superior, inferior, 
or equal : — Zv raTrai^ra, 

'^•The sovereign good of Stilpo was expressed in one word, 
cnrdOcLa, a term which Seneca translates animus impatiens" not 
without apologies for the employment of a term which in his 
days,* as well as in our own, seems to Jiave obtained a signifi- 
cation the exact reverse of this philosophic use of it. He distin- 
guishes between this rigorous tenet and the more reasonable 
doctrine of the Stoics : noster sapiens vincit quidem incommodum^ 
ornne^ sed sentit ; illorum tie sentit quidem, ^ 

The principle professes to merge all individuality in absolute 
sameness. We may expect at first sight to find this doctrinetiot 
less active in the world of life than in that of inanimate nature, 
or abstract conception. If then tlie reasoner, who habitually 
dwells upon the oneness of the universe, come to apply his views 
to the properties of separate minds ; and if his philosophic Inyal- 
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ty can stand the test of carrying out his principle in the very 
citadel of individuality, the personal consciousness ; he must, to 
establish his point (which, if not absolute, is nothing), undertake 
to break down the barriers which nature seems to have erected 
between man and man. Now, if we adhere to the world of con« 
sciousness, this enterprise is impossible. No effort of ingenuity 
can invalidate the conviction with which each individual pro- 
nounces himself to be himself alone, and not another. But, by 
this time, you can readily conjecture that the Megaric was not 
tp be embarrassed by a difficulty of this nature. He could demur 
to the evidence itself of consciousness ; not indeed by denying 
that the witness makes the affirmation, but by refusing to allow 
the witness’s competency. He could declare thatc the internal 
sense was as worthless as the external in the search of eternal 
truth ; and that if the laws and principles of morals are to be 
based upon a scientific foundation, they must be fixed, not on the 
yielding sands of consciousness (itself, as Heracleltus had so 
often shown, never for two instants the same), but upon the ini- 
pregnable rock of reason. The philosopher will, therefore, morally 
as metaphysically, labour to forget himself, in the universe. He 
will obliterate the illusive conviction of individuality by making 
himself, as far as possible, a petty element in a general plan ; 
and regard life, asr well as nature, as the necessary servant of 
unaltenvb/e fate. But if thus it be wisdom to show no will, but 
the will of the universe, it must be wisdom to efface every 
principle which can urge the will, and this without exception ; 
for while by perfect neutrality the man leaves himself to the dis- 
posal of the governing whole, by the exertion of any affection, 
or desire, no matter how popularly virtuous, he advances him- 
self beyond the level of his place in the machine, and presumes 
to establish a separate interest in the world. It thus appears 
(if I am not mistaken in this attempt to penetrate his views), 
that Stilpo might, by a resolute adherence to his metaphysical 
principle, have arrived at that which has so much.per- 

plexed the historians of ancient philosophy : nor can we be 
surprised to find that when from the* cloudy heights of specula- 
tion the philosopher descended into common life, and transferred 
the theories of the pure reason into the sphere of sense, he 
would be likely to display what Pliny calls rigorem quendatn^ 
torvitatemque naturae duram et infltxibilem'' . 

A. E. Gough. 



THE INDIAN OPIUM REVENUE. 

By D. W. K. B. 

T he policy of the Government of India, with reference to 
the supply of opium grown in India and exported to 
meet the demand of consumers of the drug in China, jnay be 
briefly described. 

India sen^s as much opium to China as the Chinese will take, 
and the Government of India derives as much profit as possible 
from the transaction. 

There are two sources of supply in India, viz : — Opium grown 
in British India, in districts where the land is under the 
"direct control cf the Government ; and opium grown in Native 
States within the territories of Native Cliiefs ; and the method 
of deriving revenue from the export of opiujn from India 
differs according to the locality in which it is grown. The 
Government monopolises the growth, manufacture, and sale 
of opium in British territory, deriving revenue from the sale of 
fixed quantities of the drug, at a profit on the cost of production, 
while the opium grown in Native States is subjected to an ex- 
portation tax of R.S.600 per chest, the growth, manufacture and 
quantity, as well as quality of the drug exported being subject 
to no interference on the part of Government. 

In British territory, where opium is grown under management^ 
the drug is purchased from the cultivators in its raw state at. a 
fixed rate of Rs. 5 per seer (2lbs,) It is then made up into 
balls and packed in chests, each chest containing i maund, 28 
seers, and 2 chittacks of opium, or about I40lbs. The Govern- 
ment announces the number of chests it is intended to sell 
during the year, and auction sales are held accordingly at fixed 
periods. The annual average number of chests thus sold for the 
last 10 years is about 46,000, and the average price per chest 
sold by auction may be taken at Rs. 1,400. The cost to Govern- 
ment of each chest is about Rs. 400, so that the. projit by the 
sale is fairly estimated at 100 for every chest sold, or nett 
revenue, in round numbers, of four million sterling. 

The details of the working of this .system, the manner of 
sowing and growing the plant, of purchasing, manufacturing, and 
selling the drug, are all duly set forth in published statistics 
and reports made by various Opium Agents to the heads of th^ 
department. There is no secret about the ways and meatfs 
of deriving profit out of Bengal opium. The results of the 
yearns crop, the number of chests exported, the price obtained 
at periodical sales, are all stated, with methodical precision in 
gazettes, reports, and statistics of the districts concerned in 
the opium trade, so fhat it is not intended to notice here with 
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farther detail the system prevailing in Bengal for realizing 
revenue by the sale and export of opium. Malwa opium is 
more of a sealed book, few are aware of the different interests 
that are concerned in its production and trade. It may, there- 
Ibre, be worth while to consider this item of revenue as distinct 
from its counterpart in Bengal, before remarking Upon the results 
of a combination of two systems so utterly dissimilar* in appli- 
cation, yet working in harmony and depending one upon the 
other for the production of such an important addition to the 
revenue of the country. 

The opium grown in Native States is known generally as 
Malwa opium, by far the greater portion of it being produced . 
in the territories of the Maharajahs Sindia and Holkar and 
other Chiefs of the Central India Agency. A considerable 
quantity is also grown in Oodeypore and some of the States' of 
Kajputana, bordering on Malwa, but the whole produce of 
this part of the country is brought to one or other of the 
Government scales established at Oodeypore, Rutlam, Oojein, 
Dhar, or Indore, where it is weighed and a pass duty of Rs. 6oo 
per chest levied, before the opium leaves Malwa for Bombay, 
Opium grown in the territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda is in 
the same manner brought to the scales at Ahmedabad and 
thence transmitted to Bombay, the average annual number of 
chests Weighed at Ahmedabad being about 1,200. The returns 
of ' weighments made at Ahmedabad, Oodeypore, Rutlam, 
Oojein, Dhar, and Indore, are included in the Malwa Opium 
Agency, and all these offices are under the direct supervision 
of the Opium Agent in Malwa. 

Published returns show the following numbers of chests ex- 
ported to China from the Malwa Opium Agency on payment of 
the pass duty of Rs. 600, during the last ten years : — 



No of Chests. 

Duty paid ® Rs. 
600 per chest. 

i 8«6-67 

29,260 

Rs. 1,75,56,000 

1867-68 

... 36.101 

" 2,16,60,600 

1868-69 

i.. 29,787 

" 1,78,72,200 

1869-70 

... 35,828 

” 2,14,96,800 

1870-71 

... 37,608 

” 2,25,64,800 

1871-72 

37.591 

” 2,25,54,600 

1872-73 

... 42^688 

” 2,56,12,800 
2,52,67,200 

1873-74 

... 42,112 

1874-75 

... 47,982 

” 2,87,89,200 

1.8757^ 

... 3 ». 7 S 3 

" 2,32,51,800 


Total 


... 3,77,710 


22,66,26,000 
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It will be seen that on an eiverage the revenue from Malwa 
opium is about 2^ miiion sterling^ and tin's, added to the four, 
millions of revenue procured by sale of Bengal opium, gives a 
total average annual revenue of 6 ^ millions, 

This is borne out by the marginal statement copied from the 


1868.69 

1869^0 

1^70-71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 
*» 73-74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 
alUircment 


last Budget Estimate, which gives the 

• £ 6.731.000 actual nett receipts for the past eight 

. „^6i3i.«oo 

. ,*6,032.000 , . , . . . 

• i» 7,657000 In Malwa, opium cultivation is very 
. „ 6,871,000 popular, and notwithstanding that the 

• II 61^15*0^ trade is treacherous, prices fluctuating, 
i II 6|233 ^ooo and the , demand varying, tlie costly 

preparations made for supply, the 
of the*chances of large profits easily turned, and 


the stimulus given to the trade by the spirit of speculation 


and gambling (always strong in the native mind), are so great, 
that if ilie monopoly of the Government of India was with- 


drawn, it IS probable the Native States would increase the 
cultivation to an extent sufficient to meet the deficiency caused 


by the cessation of the supply from Bengal, 

The sharers in the profits in Native States are many, and 
each is interested in the extension of the trade. The native 


chief, who takes a high rent for opium land, is the first con- 
cerned, Rents in Central India for irrigated land vary from 
Rs. S to Rs. 30 per beegah, while land under wheat and oilier 
food grains only brings in from 12 annas to Rs. 2, or at the 
most Rs. 3 per beegah ; this is one of. the greatest results of 
opium cultivation in Native States, The chief source of 
revenud to a native chief is his land. In Malwa, which in- 
cludes fhe territories of the Maharajahs Sindia, Holkar and 
many other chiefs, opium has been the principal cause of the 
increase of revenue. 

Holkar’s land revenue of 55 lacs (£sso,ooo\ would soon revert 
to its old standard of 20 lacs, were it nnt for the rents he takes 
on opium land, and the same remark applies equally to Sindia, 
whose rent-roll of 100 lacs (one million steiling), would be 
enormou.sly reduced were opium cultivation to cease ; the en- 
hanced rents levied on opium land would be thus altogether 
curtailed, and all native chiefs, big or small, holding land now 
under opium cultivation, would suffer in similar proportion — the 
ruin of many would be the result. 

Again Holkar, Sindia, and other chiefs, derive a further benefit 
from opium in additipn to the profits secured by ‘increased valua- 
tion of l^nd, in the shape of a tax taken on all opium leaving 
their territories. Sindia takes Rs. 24 on every eldest as an export 
duty from Gwalior territory. Holkar, at Indore, takes Rs i2|, 

w 
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s(>th«f t6t!heM cHiefs th« eultivatidn of opium Involves the 
most serious questions of feWnue. Sindia and Holkar, the 
chief gainers by the growth of the poppy, may be said to have 
enlarged their revenues at least 50 per cent., owing entirely to 
the climate and soil of their holdings being favourable to the 
p^uction of opium. 

The costs and profits of the cultivator in Native States terri- 
tory ate difficult to estimate. Sir J<*hn Malrolnt, in hi.s Meihoir 
rif Central India, volume II, page 359. Appendix No. Vll, gives 
the following table, showing the expenses, &c.. of cultivating One 
beegah of opium, in a good, a tolerable, and a bad season : 


Expenm. 


5 iSeers of Opium Seed 
Manure, including conveyance 
Expenses of watching the crop ... 
Weeding, Ploughing, Sowing &c. 
Gathering the Opium ... 

Watering the Field ... 

Oil for mixing with the juice of the Poppy 
Rent 


. Total 

Receipts in a good season. 


I Seers of Opium 
bUc of Seed, 3 Maunda 


Deduct ehpensM 


Deduct village dues 
Ket profit to cultivator ... 

Receipts in a tolerahle season. 

Shers of Opium 
Me of Seed 


Deduct expenses 
Nett profit to cultivator 


5 Seers of Opium 
Seed sold ... 

Rees to culUvutor 


Rutipts in a iad season. 


lU.A'S P. 


... 0 

9 

6 

X 

0 

0 

... 4 - 

0 

0 

... 6 

0 

0 

... 4 

0 

0 

... 6 

0 

0 

... 1 

0 

0 

... 6 

0 

0 

... 29 

9 

0 

Rs. As. 

p 

... 40 

0 

b 

... 4 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

... 39 

9 

0 

* *4 

7 

0 

..f- 1 

8 

0 

... 12 

*5 

0 

.. 30 

0 

2 

... 2 if 

0 

3 * 

If 

0 

... 31 

1 

0 

.. 1 

10 

0 

... 20 

2 

0 

... 2 

0 

0 

... 9 

1 

0 

3 » 

1 

0 



But «iiice the period of which Sir John ]i(akp|i|i| 
cultivation piore thorougidy understood thP 
the drug lias increased, as has also the cifist pf ct|ltlvellon« Thi 
average profits now lealized on a beegah of opium UikI may bft 
calculated at Rs. 20 in a good year ; this may be increased to 
Rs, 25 or Rs. 30, while in a bad year only Rs« 10 or Re. 15 cap 
be made out of the same quaiitity of land. 

The rent of o^>ium land in Malwa varies so much, and there 
are such great differences in the means which cultivators have 
at their disposal, that it is impossible to estimate accurately 
the average profits from cultivation. For instance, one mail 
may have to pay only Rs. 5 rent for a beegah of opium land, 
anq^her for the same area pays Rs. 20 the rents varying ac* 
cording to the rules in force in different Native States,— the rules 
or system of reve nue collection varying again according to 
the taste or idiosyncracy of the chief. Then, too, one man 
may have to dig a well, which from the fact of the water 
being far from the surface and only to be got by blasting 
through several feet of rock, will cost him as much as Rs. 1,000; 
while another more fortunate in his selection of a site, will 
make an equally good well for Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, finding 
water within a few feet of the surface, and the soil easy of pene- 
tration. Great differences exist also in the means of labour at 
the disposal of cultivators. A man with a large family can look 
for larger returns at less cost than oi>e who has to hire laboffr 
throughout the operations necessary for the growth of the 
opium crop. 

There is another crop always obtainable from opium land. 
The opium is only in the ground for 4 or 5 months, le., during 
December, January, February, and March, the same land is 
used during the rainy season — June, July, August, September 
and Octoter for the production of a crop of muika (Indian 
Corn) which grows readily in the manured soil of old opium 
fields, gives little or no trouble in cultivation, and is very re- 
munerative. A maunee of mukka, or 480 lbs. of grain, is an 
average outturn for a beegah of opium land, and will sell for 
Rs. 12 or R , 15, and the profits of this crop, generally about 
Rs. 10 or 12. must be set down to the credit pf the year’s trans# 
actions in addition to the profits secured by the opium. 

It may be well to note the manner in which Malwa opium 
is grown, as exemplifying the amount of capital that has first to 
be laid out, the labour and cost incurred by the cultivator and 
the advantages as well as the ri.sks of the crop ; and it i.s in these 
questions of cultivation, rent, profit and loss, that the difference 
between the cultivator in Britisb territory and his brother in 
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Malwa js most marked. . One has evetytiiing found him ; land 
and capital to him are matters of no con.siileiarion ; his own 
labour is aIC)ne called for to produce his wealth ; he is invited, 
urged and encouraged to grow opium on allotted ground ; he is 
entitled to advances of money to meet his requirements, and 
he is assured of a fixed price for the raw material produced. 
The other has everything on his head — the outlay for well, 
bullocks, implements and manure — the expenseS of cullivatmn, 
the chances of climate as effecting the growth of the crop, and 
the fluctuations in the value of the outturn. The district of 
Malwa, where the country is from 1,300 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, — soil rich, temperature moderate, and water 
plentiful, is particularly favourable to the cuhivation of opiom. 
The land prepared is generally the thick, black loam known as 
cotton soil, it must be situated in close proximity to a well, or 
to the bund (or dam) of a tank, or river, as the greatest 
essential to the crop is a regular and sufficient supply of water 
at fixed periods. High ground, commanded by a supply of 
water and having a gradual slope on all sides, is the most 
favourable position for opium culture. As soon as the rain 
crops have been gathered, and when the cold weather, which 
generally commences in November, is at hand, operations are 
commenced. The ground is first ploughed four times, if 
possible on four successive days — it is then harrowed, the heavy 
clods of earth lying on the surface being carefully broken and 
pulverized. Next, manure is applied, generally at the rate of 
from 10 to 12 cart loads an acre, the ground is divided into 
squares of about 10 or 12 feet, separated from each otl»er by 
ridges of earth, the beds thus formed being in rows sloping from 
tile rising ground whence comes the water supply. Channels are 
then dug to enable the water drawn frr)m tlie well to run into 
and flood each of the square beds. These are so arranged that 
the cultivator can divert the course of the water from one row 
of beds to the next, by making or closing temporary openings 
in the channel. When all these preliminaries are arranged, the 
ground is flooded, and on the next day the opium seed is sown, 
scattered thickly over the prepared surface. Another inunda- 
tion follows on the day after the sowing, and again seven or 
eight days afterwards. The crop generally appears on the 8th 
or loth day after the seed is sown. The first growth is thick 
and vigorous. When the plants have grown to the height of 
six or seven inches, and are thick with leaves, the beds are 
weeded, and at least one-half or sometimes as much as two- 
thirds of the young plants are pulled out and thrown away. 
The strongest and healtliiest only being left to grow to belter 
size in the extra room thus made for them. 

After this the earth round the remaining plants is loosened to 
allow of their free growth. A fortnight later another watering is 
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gfiven and again in a week more, by which time the plants are 
well grown, and the buds of the dower forming. Wlien" the 
flower opens no more water is given ; the flower drops oflF in a 
day or two, and the capsule remaining 011 the stalk gradually 
swells until it has attained its full growth. The crop is then 
re^dy and the process of exUacting the milky juice from the 
capsule commences. 

Each pop^y-head or capsule is bled by means of an instrument 
like a three pronged fork, the incisions pierce the outside coat of 
tlie capsule only sufficiently to allow the juice to exude slowly. 
Each pofipy head is thus bled three separate times ; the incisions 
are generally made in the afternoon, and the juice which exudes 
^ collected tliQ following morningr. Only a small qnaniity is 
obtained from the incisions in each of the poppy-heads, and this 
portion of thei process is the most tedious One man working 
with the scraper from 7 to 10 a M. (the best time of the day for 
collecting the opium), will with difficulty get together 3 or 4 
ounces of chick (as the exuded juice is called). When it is 
remembered that each poppy-head has to be bled three times 
and scraped as often, it can be conceived that this method of 
collecting the opium juice entails a vast amount of labour. The 
juice taken off the capsules is collected and thrc^wn into 
earthen vessels where it is mixed with linseed-oil (in the propor- 
tion of two parts of oil to one of chick) to prevent ev^jpora- 
tion. 

Here the cultivator’s interest in the opium ceases. He 
sells \\\^ chick Xi'i the Bunniah at the rate of from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 
per seer. The conditions most favourable to the growth of opium 
are^clear, warm, sunny days with little wind ; and cool, dewy 
nights. Rain always injures the crop, beating down the young 
plants and damaging the heads. Frost, which is not at all ex- 
ceptional in Malwa during the cold months, destroys the plant 
in one night, if it has not grown strong enough to resi>t the 
cold ; and when the capsule is ripe for incision, rain causes the 
juice to dry,— cloudy weather prevents it exuding, and strong 
winds injute, by causing the pods or capsules to knock one 
against the other. 

In spite of ail that is said against the** cultivation of opium, 
there are yet some points which may be urged, if not in its 
favour, at any rate as apologies for its existence. Opium is 
one of the best crops for the cultivator ; — the returns from i,t« 
are large and quickly made, and the land, after the opium crop 
is removed, is available for another (cereal) crop during the 
year. The wells that have been sunk consequent on the increased 
attention to the cultivation of opium, have greatly improved 
the condition of the country ^ Wells ensure safety from the 
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results of bad seasons, and improve the app]|anoe!i for ii|frieul« 
ttire of the i.)eoplc of the country, besides bettering the saiii« 
tary condition of villages. In India the value of water cannot 
be over*estiinated, and the wells, tanks, an<l darns built origi- 
nally in the cause of opium, have proved benehcial iii many other 
ways 

Sugar*cane is grown in large quantities in land precisely 
similar in its conditions to that best adapted for opium ; and it 
is noteworthy, that where opium is most grown, there also sugar- 
cane will be found in the greatest quantities. Frequently the 
two are to be seen maturing side by side, and under the care and 
culture of the samepcasant; and supposing that the tradeinopium 
were suddenly to collapse, — an event frequently jand strenuous])^, 
predicted by financial alarmists, — however heavily the blow might 
fall on Goveiment, in places where it has assumed the monopoly 
of the trade, it is satisfactory to think that the cultivator at 
least would not be a heavy loser, for after the shock caused by 
the depreciation of opium, and the consequent loss to him on 
one years crop, he would still have water and a prepared soil to 
his hand for the growth, in the following season, of an equally 
profitable crop. In Malwa sugar*cane and opium are the only 
crops f(>r which the land is manured, the black soil is so rich 
as to he able to produce the usual cereal crops of the country 
for 3p, successive years without deterioration. 

The *feunniali, or local dealer, having purchased the ckfck 
from the cultivator, prepares it for market. It is tied up in 
lumps of from 25lbs. to 5olbs. in weight, and hung in double bags 
of sheeting cloth in a closed and dark room, so as to avoid air 
and light ; while the spare linseed-oil with which the chick is 
miX‘ d, is allowed to drop through The bags are allowed to 
remain suspended for a month or six weeks, during which period 
all the oil that can be separated comes away ; they are then 
taken dc^wiV, and their contents emptied into large vats from lo to 
15 feet in diameter. In these the opium is mixed together and 
woiked up with the handi until having acquired an uniform 
color and consistence throughout, it bec(»mes tough and capable 
of being formed into masses. It isihen rolled into balls weighing 
about 10 or. or 12 oz.' each ; these being thrown as they are 
f(»rmed into baskets full of the cKaff (»f the seed pods and dried 
opium leaves, in course of time harden until firm enough to 
jQldmit of being packed. Tlie opium is now really for market^ 
and is sold by the dhurrie, i r., 5 seers (lolbs). The 
average price per dhurrie in Malwa is from Rs. 40 tQ 
Rs. 70, varying in relation to the existing price in Cbina^ 
This simple process of manufacture contrasts * with 
costly preparations of the drug in Bengal* The dinet^nce is 
by no means marked when the Bengal and Malwa opium meet 
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io tbe China market ; the demand for one ia aa (great aa for tba 
dther^ and for puiit)% strength and flavour Malwa opiutHi made 
as it is in the most piimitive and simple fashion, holds its own in 
spite of the extra care and expense devoted to the manipulatioo 
of tite Bengal drug. The tact is that Malwa opium depends 
entirely upon its purity, and the merchants knowing this, are 
Carefui that the trade is kept up to the mark, so that no adul« 
ttrated opiuna is ever sent from Malwa to China. 

The opium purchased by merchants from the local manu* 
fact .:rers is kept stored in chests containing about the amount 
on which duty is charged^ 2 e., 140 lbs. 4 os. and as advices are 
received fitMn Bombay of the demand for the drug, is brought 

S t the scales where it is weighed, and the duty per chest 
cted by Government officers 

The method of weighing opium and collecting the doty is 
as follovis: — 

The merchant presents a memorandum showing the number 
of chests he wishes to send to Bombay, at the same time 
gives to the office of collection, hoondees^ or biljs payable at 
sight in Bombay for the whole number of chests he wishes to 
despatch. Tlie chests are received, and after being counted and 
numbered, a proportion of 10 per cent, of the whole consignment 
is selected at hazard, and the contents of these are weighed, 
their actuaT weight being the standard by which the average 
of the whole consignment is estimated. In illustration of fTus,— 
a merchant wishes to send 100 chests from Indore to Bombay 
for export to China. He first gives a memorandum, showing 
tllb number of chests he has to send ( lOO ), accompanied 
by hoondees on stamped paper for Rs. 60,000 ( at Rs, 600 
pcr*chest ), The chests are then received into the Govern- 
ment godown, or weighing- house, where each chest is number- 
ed from I to ICO, The officer in charge of the office selects 
10 chests ( say Nos. 42 to 51 ), which are opened in his pre- 
sence and carefully weighed. At 140 lbs. 4 oz. (the amount 
allowed for each chest ) the proper weight of these ten chests 
is l,402ilb8., but on weighment we will suppose they are 
found to aggregate i,4075^Ibs., or 5lbs. more than the allow- 
ance. The average f()r the whole consignment is calculated 
on this basts^ and 5olbs. are withdrawn from one of the 
chests weighed, the opium returned to its owner, but is not 
allowed to be included in the consignment. In the same way, 
if the actual weight of the ten selected chests is less than tRe^ 
amount allowed, the merchant is permitted to make good the 
deficiency in similar proportions. The object being to ab- 
tain an average throughout the consign mejit of 140165.4 oz. 
per chest. 

The cost of cmlecting revenue from opium in British India 
has been estimated at two millions sterling yearly, the return 
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shown befnf only, of net revenue. Of the duty levied on Malwa 
opluin the whole m»y be considered nett revenue. The annual 
cost of collection is ^bout Rs. 14,580, and on the 38,753 chests, 
which passed the scales during 1875-76, the stamp duty on 
the hoondrts alone realized Rs. 15,040. 

The action of Government in monopolizing so large a por- 
tion of Jndia’s supply of opium to meet the demands of China' 
is open to remark. China can only consume a certain amount 
of opium in the year, and when Government appropriates to 
itself the right of providing two-thirds of that isupply, it natur- 
ally represses the export of opium grown in Native States ; for 
the amount Malwa sends to China must be regulated by 
the demands of China, less the supply which the Governmen| 
of India determines to make, and so, while tlie revenue from 
British opium is tolerably certain, the Malwa contribution 
is fluctuating and dependent on the changing demand in China. 

The remedy for this would be to abolish the Government 
monopoly, and so place the export duty on all opium from 
India on the footing of a regulated pass fee per chest. But 
here arises a difficulty. Taking the total number of chests 
supplied to China as 83,000, of which Government supplies 
48,000, at a nett profit of £\00 per chest and Native States 
35,000 on the payment of Rs. 600 per chest, the total revenue 
reaHzed is ;f6,900.000 ; but assuming that 83,000 chests is 
the TinJlt of the demand of China, it is obvious that by fixing 
the system thioughout India on the pass duty of Rs 600 
per chest, Government would be a loser to the amount of 
£ 1,920,000, or at the rate of £d^o per chest on the opium grown 
in British territory. So that to ensure Government against 
a severe loss of revenue, an increase in the standard of pass 
duty would be necess.iry. Supposing the rate to be raised from 
Rs. 600 to Rs. 706 per chest throughout India ( the monopoly 
being abolished, and the number of chests supplied to China 
continuing at 83,000), the revenue would be j£^5,8l0,000, 
still considerably less than the duty now collected. 

The question depends up<»n the price of opium in China, 
and the following table shows how this varies : — 

During 1869 the price per chest was from 615 Dollars, 
the lowest quotation ( in August J‘, to 727 Dollars, the 
‘ highest ( in March). 

In 1870 the price varied from 62754 Dollars ( in April ), 
to 680 Dollars ( in August and September ), 

In 1871 from 622 Dollars ( in. January), to 675 Dollars ( in 
September ). 

In 1872 fron\ 565 Dollars ( in December ), to 630 Dollars 
( in January and February). 
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, lfl 1873 from 550 Dollars (in January), to 600 Dollars (in 
March and May.) 

. In 1874 from 595 Dollars (in February), to 620 Dollars (in 
January.) 

In 1875 540 Dollars (in January), to 605 Dollars (in 

October.) 

So that it would be r^sh to calculate on any average greater 
thatf 600 Dollars per chest as a continuance ; or taking the 
China Dollar at Rs. 2-4-0, the price in China at 600 Dollars per 
chest would be Rs. 1,350. 

It has been shown that a chest of British Indian opium costs 
Government, when brought to auction at Calcutta, Rs. 400, and 
adc^g to this Rs 700 duty and Rs. 100 freight and insurance * 
to cJnina, there would still be a profit of Rs. 150 to the .seller in 
China, or a little more than ii per cent. 

But this concerns opium manufactured within easy access by 
rail of the port of exportation. It is easy to understand that 
opium grown in the wilds of Malwa. carted through many miles 
of country (taxed by each Native State through which it passes), 
through Indore to the rail, and so on to Bombay, would not 
pay either the merchant or the cultivator at this rate. 

Again if the monopoly were to be gradually relinquished and 
the pass duty gradually raised, the change should be commenc- 
ed when the price of opium in China is showing a tendency 
to rise, whereas the experience of the past four or five ytSfs 
shows, that the increase in tlie supply of opium has so far satis- 
fied the demand as to materially depreciate the drug in China. 

Much may be said of the quanity of opium grown in China 
itself, and though the quality is known to be inferior to that 
grown in India, still the cultivation of the plant, in whatever 
degree it is carried on, must affect the quantity required from 
external sources. However the question is viewed, it appears 
that, under existing circumstances, India cannot alter her opium 
policy without causing such an injury to her financial position, 
as she could by no means afford to bear. Of the probabilities 
of what might have been, had the system been different from 
the first, it is useless to speak. Doubtless if the Government 
of India had originated its system of export ^uty^on opium, by 
a regulated tax on every chest that left the country, indepen- 
dent of the territory in which it was produced, the opium 
revenue might have been as large as it now is, and the Government 
would certainly have held a more, dignified position as regards its 
interest in the trade ; for the encouragement of the growth of a 
plant whidi is valueless except as producing an intoxicating drug, 
the efforts that have to be made, sometimes at (be cost of large 
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sums of money spent in advances held out as attempting bait to 
cultivators, to increase the amount of cultivation, or to retain it 
to the extent which it is considered will be sufficient to meet 
requirements, and the imputation that India trims the opium 
market in China, and forces a vice upon the Chinese, are all 
matters of which the administration of India would be relieved 
with advantage. The present action of Government naturally 
stimulates the growth and export of opium. Under a reguHated 
system of pass duty this would be changed ; the imposition of a 
heavy tax on the opium sent to China would liave at least the 
appearance of a repression rather than an encouragement of the 
trade. 

The effect of a limit on the area of poppy culture in Bfitisli 
territory has been to make the Native States of Maivva, 
(Gwalior, Indore, Oodeypore, Rutlam, Jowi a, Jhallawar and 
Bansvvarra) gardens of wealth. It has changed the scanty sub- 
sistence of petty chiefs, thakoors and zemindkrs into large in- 
comes. Every villager now has his plot of opium ground, of 
which, with high cultivation and three months' labour, the pro- 
duce is sufficient to maintain his family for the season. The 
soil, which in British India, where the growth of the poppy is 
prohibited, lets at Rs. 2 a beegah. in the territories of Sindia 
and Holkar, commands from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. The land 
Revenue of these Native States is entirely dependent oi) opium. 
If the Government of India abolished its monopoly and allowed 
the poppy the same freedom as wheat or grain, there would be 
a crash in the revenues of the great chiefs. The opium produced 
in Bengal, even now stands in higher estimation in China than 
the Malwa grown opium. Free cultivation there or the with- 
drawal of Government interference, would tend to press Mahva 
hard, and at once bring the land rental to the average of that 
in British India. The competition that as a natural consequence 
would ensue, would, for some time to come, paralyse the clyefs 
and people of Native States, 

In Malwa as things are, opium makes the land 12 or 15 times 
more valuable than it would be for other produce, and, irres- 
pective of the revenue which chiefs derive from opium-bearing 
land, they realize lu excise on the drug, after manufacture and 
before it reaches British ground, varying from 12 to 25 per 
cent, on its value. Any radical change in a system which 
produces such results would shake the prosperity of India. 

One of the chief results to India of the opium policy is the 
increase in the amount of land under opium cultivation, both 
in British territory and in Native States. In 1865 Ihe area of 
land in Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces devoted to 
the growth of the poppy was 434,515 acres. In 1872 it had 
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extended to S57»o67 acres, being an increase of 122,552 acres 
In 7 years. In 1868 Government determined to Jimit the total 
area of land for opium cultivation to 790,500 beegahs (or 
494,062 acres), the extent at that time, under opium being 
J^2, 989 beegahs (or 27,511 beegahs less*) ; but the returns of 
1872 show, that in that year 63,005 acres or 100,804 beegahs 
beyond the limit, which Government had assigned itself in 1868 
were appropriated for opium. 

These statistics prove not only that a large qiiantity of land is 
under opium cultivation, but also that the area taken up, has year 
by year, greatly increased in spite of decrease to the contrary. 
No precise estimate can be formed of the area of land in Native 
StatA under poppy,* but taking the yearly yield of opium at the 
rate of the number of chests exported, assumiiig that the aver- 
age number of chests is 35,000, and that the average yield per 
beegah is 8 seers (each chest containing 70 seers or I40lbs.), we 
have 305,000 beegahs, or 190,625 acres as the area under opium, 
that is, about one-third of the total (557,067 acres) area of land 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces devoted to this 
purpose. The total area of poppy cultivation in India under 
this calculation is 747,692 acres. A very large quantity of 
Malvva opium is consunr‘d in India, and it is generally the case 
that of one year’s out-turn little more than half is exported, so 
that although the exported opium is produced from the cuitlVa^ 
tion of 747,692 «acres, the whole area of land in India assigned 
for the crop is unquestionably larger. But this is a matter of 
internal economy, and can hardly be considered a result of the 
- policy of the export of opium. 

It octurs to any one, who studies the question of the food- 
supply of India, that so large an area being devoted to the 
growth of a noxious drug, to the exclusion of food-grain, must 
cause an increase to the price of food ; and it is a fact that prices 
have risen greatly during the last 10 or 12 years, not so much in 
the British territory of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, 
but to a great extent in the Native States of Central India, where 
Malwa opium has become the chief object of cultivation. But 
there arc other causes, besides the increased cuUivation of opium 
which may be assigned for the rise in prices ; and defenders of 
the trade may with justice accu.se cotton of doing as much 
damage to the out-turn of food-grains in India as opium, — for a 
larger area is sown with cotton than with the poppy. 

Of the profit to all in India concerned in the trade there can 
be no doubt In British India the cultivators profit by the 
growth, the rate at which Government purchases the raw 
opium from them (Rs, 5 per seer), gives a considerable balance 
beyond the cost of production, and the readiness with which 
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cultivators have taken up the large area of land now covered 
with the poppy, proves that to tliem, at any rate, the crop is 
popular and remunerative. The system instituted by Govern- 
ment of advancing money at easy rates is tempting, and ac- 
counts in some measure for the readiness with which the culti- 
vation has been extended. The supervision of the growth apd 
manufacture of the drug affords employment tq a large number 
of men ; and the fact that, on an average, 2 millions sterling are 
annually expended in the collection of the net revenue derived 
from British opium, shows how much is distributed among all 
classes by the crop, its collection, manufacture, and export. 

The result to China of the British opium policy is the increas- 
ed amount of the drug, which is year by year sent from India to 
supply the wants of the Chinese. 

Dr. Balfour*s‘ Cyclopaedia of India contains the following 

“ China cannot be said to have indulged long in the vice of opium-eating, 
or smoking. All the early writers on that country are silent as to its use, 
except in medicine. Dating the reign of the Empetor Kein Ling, who reign- 
ed from 1733 to 1796, a tariff was regularly established, and the duty fixed 
at 3 Taels for 100 Catties, and 2 Taels, 4 Mate, and 5 Candaiines for fees. 
Previous to 1767 the number of chests imported did not exceed 200 yearly. 
In 1773 the East Indii Company made tlieir first venture. in opium, and in 
1796 it was declaied a crime to smoke opium, 
bince then, in spite of pains and penalties, edicts and warnings, the con- 
sumption increased until in 1837 it had reached the enormous extent of 
'40,000 chests, valued at 25 millions of Dollars.’' 

Since 1837 the amount of opium supplied by India to China 
has been more than doubled. The yearly average may now be 
computed as between 80,000 and 90,000 ciiests, or at the rate of 
I40lbs. per chest, in round numbers, 12 million pounds of opium. 

The use of opium in India has grown very general, the abuse of 
it has been practised for many years by the natives of Rajput- 
ana as well as Assam, yet the deleterious results of the drug are 
by no means marked. The race of natives has not deteriorated, 
and it is an admitted fact that Rajputs and Sikhs, who have, in 
the history of India, proved themselves the best men of 
the country, are descended from a long line of opium-eaters. 
And though it may be well urged that the Chine.se would be 
better without opium, it may be said, on the other hand,'* it 
has not done them much harm as yet, and we have tried their 
capabilities of consumption to the best of our ability, during the 
last 30 or 40 years.’’ 

Every country probably has its national vice, and China may 
say, when twitted with the fact, that she supplies one-seventh of 
the revenue of the Government of India by her demand for an in- 
toxicating drug, that she has not yet reached the standard of vice 
attained by the nation which, in one year, contrived to drink 
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itself clear of the sum awarded to America by the Geheva 
Arbitration, 

As regards the charge against opium, that it is an incentive 
to crime, Sir Benjamin Brodte writes : — 

The effect of opium, when taken into the stomach, is not to 
stimulate but to soothe the nervous system. ” A man under 
Jhe effect of an over-dose of opium is useless, and unable to 
exert either liis physical or mental powers, but he is not mis* 
chievous, and is less liable to commit violent crime than a man 
inflamed with drink. 

To summarise briefly : — India supplies China with an intoxi- 
cating drug, and is urged thereto by the fact that a large 
Revenue is derived by the export of opium from India to China, 

The growth of opium receives encouragement and support 
from the Government of India in certain Provinces, Where the 
monopoly of the trade remains in the hands of Government, 
The objection taken to this means of collecting revenue, as 
compared with the system of a regulated pass duty adopted in 
another portion of India, is valid, but if the system were chang- 
ed, the quantity of opium sent to China would probably remain 
the same, Government being a loser to the extent of about £4.0 
on every chest exported from British territory. The cultivation 
of opium has not seriously injured the agricultutal prospects of 
the country, and there is a great deal to be said of th^ 
tages gained from the growth of the crop, by those who have 
the best right to the interests of the land. The Chinese con* 
sume opium to a great extent, the use of the drug is general 
both in India and in China ; the abuse of it is rare in both coun- 
tries, and the results far from alarming, while as a source of 
revenue to India, the tax on opium, though subject to great 
^fluctuation, and consequently a precarious item of Budget Esti- 
mate, has proved itself a substantial aid, increasing year by 
year in power. It supplies her with nearly one-seventh of her 
revenue, and saves the people from taxation to the amount of 
more than six millions sterling. 

When Mr. Pease, M. R, advertised in nearly all the newspa- 
pers at home and abroad his offer of prizes of £200 and ; 6 ‘lOO 
for the best and second best Essays on 'British Opium Policy 
and its results to India and China, he would have been more 
just to those whom he invited to expend time and tissue in 
committing to paper their thoughts on the subject, and he would 
have saved the three adjudicators appointed by him to 
test the value of the Essays submitted, much weary plodding 
through reams of manuscript, had he added to his advertise- 
ment a note to the effect : that — Nothing htxi an attack upon 
the present policy, would be regarded ^'as qualifying for 
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•‘cither prize.” The result of the adjudication showed that a 
denunciation of the policy was really all that was wanted. 
Writers under the ttoms de plume of Let Providence Provide 
and Fiat Justitia gained the prizes, and those who submitted 
Essays, not entirely in the spirit which Mr. Pease wished to 
invoke, had the satisfaction of learning, after nearly two years 
of waiting for the result of the adjudication, that ^he writer of. 
the Essay, which gained the first prize, was a gentleman connec- 
ted with Colonial Emigration, and that the reverend gentleman, 
whose labours had gained the second prize, was the Secretary 
of the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade. Let 
Providence Provide ! What could have been the song sung to 
this tune? Was it a request that Providence would provide 
opium for the Chinese, or a supplication that the same power 
would contribute 6 millions sterling every year to the revenues 
of the Government of India ? 

The common-sense view of the question, at any rate, embra- 
ces both of these considerations, and does not admit of maud- 
lin sentiment alone. Let principles of right and wrong be duly 
weighed, but at the same time let not facts be overlooked ; if 
it is determined in the cause of philanthropy to condemn the 
export of opiuYn from India to Chjna, let it be at the same time 
arranged, in the cause of justice, to compensate those who 
would- bf more injured by the cessation of the trade, than the 
Chinese have been by its continuance during many years. Give 
the Government of India 6 millions sterling annually, Mr. 
Pease, spend another couple of millions in compensating those 
who are now gaining a livelihood by the growth of the plant 
and the manufacture of the drug in Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces, put your hands into your pockets for ano- 
ther yearly dole of 4 or 5 millions for like compensation to the ■ 
chiefs and people of Malwa, and then you will have right as well 
as reason on your side, when you next beseech Parliament to 
abolish the opium trade between India and China. 

In the foregoing page’s some of the material considerations 
of the question have been advanced, and attention has espe- 
cially been drawn to the results to Malwa of the growth of 
the poppy and the trade^’in opium. It should not be forgotten 
that among the many obligations of the Government of India, 
the rights and interests of Native States, their inhabitants and 
'Iheir rulers, demand a large share of attention. If there is 
delicate ground in India, it is to be found in territories ruled 
over by native chiefs, whose relations with the Paramount 
Power are peculiar when they are not vague ; and such ques- 
tions as the abolition'^^of a trade which affects Native States to 
the extent that Malwa is interested in opium, cannot 
be taken up and disposed of withovat the consideration 
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due to a measure which involves political as well as material 
rights. The opium revenue is derived from a trade which rightly 
or wrongly has been carried on with increasing vigour during 
the past 50 years : putting aside all reflections on the immense 
aid that has been aflbrded to the administration of the country 
by the revenue thus collected, and of the financial difficulties 
which would spring from the loss of 6^ millions in a Budget of 
millions,* we have still to consider the principles of justice 
which would be involved if Native Chiefs found ^that the trade 
which had swelled their land revenues from small pittances to 
large incomes, was suddenly to collapse. The point for con- 
sideration is not only whether the Chinese would be better 
without opium— the trade has grown upon India, until like 
Sindbad's old man of the sea, it is impossible to shake it off. 
With resources stretched to their finest point, the expenditure is 
barely within receipts. A loss of millions could only be met 
by Government, by a tax which, as experience has shown, is 
one of the most distasteful and unsatisfactory administrative 
measures Hiat has ever been introduced into India. Much as 
.we deplore the insatiable appetite of the Chinaman for the drug, 
and deeply as we regret the fact that we taught him to crave 
for it, we must not forget what the growth of poppy has done 
for Native States, and what the results of the past 50 years are 
to them. , 

When the Maharajas Sindia and Holkar produce sums of 2 \ 
millions sterling on 4 per cent, loan for railway extensions in 
their tenitoiies, a tribute of thanks is certainly due to opium, 
for to opium the Chiefs owe their land revenue, which year by 
yeaj has rapidly increased, and so enabled them to amass great 
wealti). A measure which would entail financial difficulty on the 
Government of India, would force financial ruin on Native States ; 
and in addition to the other troubles which India would encoun- 
ter, she would have to devise means for ridding herself of the 
spectacle of a group of Native Chiefs dependent upon her for 
support, ruined by the cessation of a trade which has raised 
them from indigence to wealth, and which has for half a century 
been carried on with the suppbrband.encouragement of Govern- 
ment, with great advantage to India, *and with no palpably 
evil results to China. 


D. W. K. B. 



THE NINE-LAKH CHAIN : OR, THE 
MARO FEUD. 

By W. Waterfield, C S. 

Being the first portion of 
T/ie Lay of Al/m. 


Fytte VIIL 

In Kariya*s camp his court was placed, 

||L His chiefs were there, a crowd : 

There came a messenger pressing in haste 
And his camel groaned aloud. 

He drew the chain, the camel knelt, 

And down he lighted near ; 

He stood and bowed, he cried aloud, 

That all the chiefs did bear. 

Mahoba men from Mahoba are come, 

Thy house a ruin they make ; 

Suraj lies slain on the battle plain, 

Till his body home thou take.” 

Prince Kariya started from his seat, , 

And eke his captains all ; 

The hair of their head stood up with dread 
Such evil chance should fall. 

His long boots creaked as he forth did come, 

And the shield on his shoulders rang ; 

“ Give the drummer the pledge that he beat the drum 
On his wrists gold bangles hang.” 

From tent to tent the tidings went, 

Each warrior grasped *his sword ; 

Camels were^groa*ning, horses were girthed, 

And howdas with silken cord. 

Twelve pair of kettle-drums sounded alarrtis. 

The trumpets and conchs also ; 

The Maro host stood ready in arms, 

At the beat of the drum to go. 
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The Pathaos^ of Shahabadf were there, 

Hight Ranga and Banga bold ; 

Quoth the Prince, In Mahoba a touch-stone$ rare 
Turns iron and steel to gold* 

^ The Mahoba men to our borders came ; 

To you I yield the prey.” 

Tlien loud they shouted Alfs name, 

And soon to selle sprang they. 

To his clephant-ward then Kariya cried^ 

Make ready Pachsawad strong ; 

And Piipiha beside, if a horse I would ride, 

Shall be led by his groom along,” 

When Kariya saw them at the yett, § 

He donned his harness fine ; 

As his foot on the howda stair he set, 

He was ware of an evil sign. |) 

O Pandit, say what this sign may bode, 

My heart misgives me sore — 

Then the Pandit took his star-time book, 

And conned his Vedas o’er. 

“ The Node the twelfth house darkens,” he said, 

The eighth doth Venus fill ; 

The baleful Saturn stands overhead, 

In the tenth the Moon works ill. 

“ I rede thee back to Maro go, 

Nor tempt, my prince, the fray ; 

The times are cross, the stars work woe, 

Stir not a step to-day,” 

Let pedlars* sons the omens heed, 

Who traffic and trade alway ; • 

Let peasants stay the stars to read, 

Ere they crown for their marriage day. 

^ Afghans, but of course at this wealth it produced, are renowned iu 
date they had not passed beyond the many of the balladst 
Punjab, § Gate. 

t I suppose the district in Behar |] Almost every incident in the 
is intended, ballads is foretold by the omens, 

t This which was gained by a Sneezing is one of the most unpio- 
predecessor of King Parnial, and the piiious. 
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** Are kshatri youths to fear a freit 
Who the warsmith's steel devour ? 

The force must march, the drum must beat/' 

So Kariya rode that hour, 

A murmur of marching men there rose, 

The dust turned day to night ; 

With a creaking of canon the army gocs^ 

With a rushing of chariots light. 

The force swept on like a storm-cloud bank, 

And before went the banners of red ; 

Kariya ranged his troops in rank, 

And slow to the ground did tread. 

Silent he lifted his brother's corse, 

In a litter to Maro sent; 

But he roared amain as a tiger roars, 

As back to his seat he went. 

“ What child of man can equal my might ? 

Is my match in the Rajput race ? 

Whose hand has been raised my Suraj to smite ? 
Let him answer me face to face. ” 

Bold Udan galloped forth a space, 

And loud he made reply, 

The Rajput who dares meet thy face, 

Thy match in fight, am I. 

** No Dasraj I, bound with a chain, 

Thy captive unaware : 

Whom in the stone mill thou hast slain,^ 

His skull thy tree doth bear. 

“ Now am I come to avenge his fate, 

And thre fire of my heart to slake ; 

When I beat down proud Maro’s state, 

And make of her site a lake.’^ 

“ Let none of the men of Mahoba go, 

Be smitten every head ; 

Fire all my canon and sweep the foe,*' 

Cried Karingha with eye-balls red. 


Omen. 
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There was loading of canon and ramming of ball^ 
And priming and lighting the pan ; 

His friend from foe might no m^n know, * 

Such a smoke overhead began. 

Tl)e rockets screamed, the gnns roared loud. 

The arrows whistled and flew ; 

HeadUng like bolts from Indra’s* cloud 
Fell many a warrior true. 

Camel and horse feU one by one, 

Tlie elephants screaming lay ; 

Too hot to touch wa.s every gun. 

Yet none drew back from the fray. 

Torn were the hands of the archers tried, 

And slack each good bow-string ; 

But lances were piled and garments dyed, 

So fast the blood did springs 

O servants none, bnt brothers to me/' 

Bold Udan cried around ; 

** Your names, if from the fight ye flee, 

For ages seven are drown'd. 

“ The Sawan f month must soon be past, 

The flower must drop to earth ; 

The mother's time must come at last, 

And rare I is human birth. 

“ The leaf that from the bough may part, 

It never more can grow ; ” 

Thus Udan cheered his Rajputs' heart, 

And led them on the foe. 

As the wolves the sheep, as the lion the kinc. 

As the schoolboys drive the ball , 

So onward pressed the Mahoba line. 

And drew their good swords all. 

As the parrot pecks the woodland nut, 

As the leaf, neath the betel knife ; 

So down was many a striplirtg cut, 

Ah woe to the widowed wife ! 


® God of the sky. women. 

t July August. It seems to be a J In ihe cycle of transmigratiw^. 
fwoatli o< holiday, ^expecially for 
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There was weeping for father and weeping for child, 
And weeping for wife new wed ; 

And weeping for fate of mother mild, 

Whose son is before* her dead. 

Both armies that day made right good play, 

And sore were the strokes they gave ; 

But Maro at length fled scattered away, 

And few their lives could save. 

When Kariya saw his soldiers fly. 

His elephant forward hedrave ; 

He loosed the chain from the canopy high, 

And there to Fachsawad gave. 

“Thou hast eaten the salt of the Baghel long ; 

Now help, 'gainst this evil blast ; 

Let none of the foe to Mahoba go, 

Take Udan and bkid him fast." 

Ranga and Banga stood thereby, 

And Kariya turned and cried, 

“Shall a mere boy my house destroy. 

And humble Maro’s pride ? 

“ Let none escape of Devi's sons, 

Down from their horses smite : ” 

The two Pathans then charged at once, 

With Kariya on their right. 

Through troop and line Pachsawad raged. 

He whirled his chain aronnd ; 

The stoutest chief who combat waged, 

He dashed him to the ground. 

The host of Udan wavered and broke. 

For life did faint hearts fly ; 

*' Now Udan, now,” fierce Kariya spoke, 

“ Bold knight, prepare to die.” 

I would not fly,” quoth Udan high, 

‘‘Were all my flesh beshred,”* 

The massy mace Karingha bore, 

He dashed af Udan's head. 

• Ard therefore cannot perform the funeral rites. 
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He 'scaped the blow, he spurred his steed, 
That it reared to the clephant^s crown ; 
So mickle of might did Udan smite, 

Came the canopy shivering down* 


Pachsawad, now thy lord obey,'* 
Fierce Kariya thundered amain ; 
Let him not take the Mahoba way, 
Bind fast with thine iron chain/* 


He swung the chain on Bendula’s mane, 
He bound his arms full fast ; 

Udan he swept to thehowda aloft ? 
Then all men stay'd aghast. 


Fvtte IX. 

Alha's court and Devi’s tent, 

Were in the acacia wood ; 

Saying ’Tis long since Udan went/* 

She at her tent door stood. 

Why comes he not ?” She strained her eyes, 
The distant road to see, 

When she was aware of Rupna there, 

Mahoba's iicrald he. 

And when she saw he weeping stood, 

She halscd^ him tenderly : 

*^Why weep so sore, my Rupna good ? 

And how may Udan be? ** 

** O lady, thou amiss hast done, 

To trust such boys in fray ; 

They never smelt the smoke of gun, 

Nor saw the swordsman’s play. 

** When Kariya fierce set on oui* line, 

Was none could stand his ground ; 
Pachsawad strong who erst was thine, 

Fast Udan’s arms he bound.” 

She fell to ground in deadly swound, 

But soon for her litter sent ; 

The pennon flapped o’er the bcarci;s twelve, 

So fast to tlie field she went. 

Einbractcl. 
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A mother’s yearning filled her breast, 

For fear she nothing shrunk ; 

As it were a cow her calf caressed, 

She clasped Pachsawad’s trunk. 

** 1 reared thee up in my house from youths 
And gave thee milk good store ; 

0 little of grace, was this ihy truth, 

My Udan to bind so sore ? 

At her words a shame o’er Pachsawad came, 

“ I was pledged to the King Jambay ; 

1 have eaten his salt, ’twas in me no fault 
I should bind thine Udan Ray. 

** Were Malkhan now to the battle sent, 

He would soon set Udan free 

Then Devi quick to her litter went, 

And straight to the camp came she. 

** O Malkhan brave, thy younger save/’ 

She cried with streaming eyes ; 

** On the battle plain, by Kariya ta’en, 

A captive bound he lies/’ 

** Now, Alha, hear/’ brave Malkhan said. 

Let all thine army come ; 

I must go to the ground where my brother lies bound ; " 
Then loud they beat the drum. 

He blessed the World-mother and Rama's name, 

The feet of the earth and the sun ; 

So forth from his tent brave Malkhan went, 

And thus to his mare begun. 

If I boiled thee carrots in days of spring, 

And gave thee oil in rain ; 

If Malhna the Queen thy milk did bring, 

Full bowls' for the filly to drain ; 

^ In Maro here, this land of fear, 

Be thou my stay, O mare ! ” 

Then did she arch her neck and rear, 

And proudly paw the air. 
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** A long farewell to all tlifrigs dear, 

To rife a long farewell ! 

So all the army marched in fere* 

When Malkhaii sprang to sclle. 

To the field of fight they came with speed, 

Iq Kariya's front he spake ; 

** Upon herbs on which asps have breathed can’st feed ? 
The lioness* milk can'st take ? 

A ladder 'gainst Paradise gate can*st place ? 

Can’st bind a brt>ther of mine ? 

Let a' Kshatri answer me face to face, 

If one be in the Maro line,'* 

Now a pretty boy in sooth/* said he, 

“ But I rede thee home return ; 

Lest I deal, as with Dasraj I dealt, with thee : ** 

Then Malkliau*s eyes did burn. 

His sword flashed bare, he spurred his mare. 

That she reared to the elephant's crown ; 

Pillar of sandal and pinnacles gold 
At his stroke came toppling down. 

The driver laid on strokes well told, 

Not a step Pachsawad went ; 

His trunk between his tusks he rolled, 

And down his knees he bent. 

And Alha then with all his men 
Came charging o’er the plain ; 

With a battle shout their swords flashed out, 

Like the sweep of the hurricane, 

Pachsawad doth play me false to-day ; 

He quits the foremost line : ** ^ 

Karingha's soul was troubled sore, 

And round he turned his eyne. 

Then straight he bade Papiha bring, 

And lighted down to ride ; 

From his courser*s back did Malkhan spring, 

And sat by Udan’s side. 


Together. 
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Udan unbound he laid on the ground. 

And Rupna Bendula led ; 

Queen Devi down from her litter came. 
And worshipped Pachsawad's head. 

With the sandal free, so fair to see, 

She painted his frontal wide ; 

Behold I entrust my sons to thee. 

Now help in this perilous tide. 

‘‘ Lo Alha, here thy father’s beast. 

Mount up, my son, and ride : ” 

He climbed and stood on the painted wood 
And sat as he grasped the side. 

“ Fight on, my merry men," Alha cried, 
Take each his fill ; the game ; " 

Though swords by both were briskly plied, 
With a rush Mahoba came. 

They beat down all like a desert bare, 

Nor high nor low could stay ; 

They, who long gowns were proud to wear, 
Fled through ravines away. 

Then fast did Udan to Kariya go. 

At the gallop he came and cried ; 

“ My turn ’tis now to deal the blow. 

Look thou my stroke to bide." 

Karingha turned his cruel eye, 

• To Ranga called and said : 

“ Let none of the men of Mahoba fly, 

Go, smite them every head." 

“ Ho ! stand,” stout Ranga ’gan to cry, 

“ O son of.Mahoba's King ; 

Strike turn by turn till one of us die 
Then together their chargers spring. 

He struck him once, he struck him twice. 
But never the buckler cleft ; 

At the third stroke the good blade broke, 
And the hilt in his hand was left. 
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TJicn op Nararap Udan cried* 

And on. Kali’s feet also ; 

With drawn sword galloped to Ranga’s side, 

He smote and laid him low. 

♦ 

Now Bang^ was near and his sword drew 
But Dhewa spurred from the right; 

Fight we and see ‘what is God's decree 
Then struck he with all his might 

The blow on Dhewa’s buckler fell, 

And broken was Banga's blade ; 

A summons is come from the lord of hell, 

And near is my death,” he said. 

Than Dhewa wheeled and smote on the right, 

Nor buckler nor pad could save ; 

Through twelve mail rings did the good steel bitc> 
And from shoulder to waist it clave. 

When Ranga fell and Banga as well, 

Karingha was troubled sore ; 

He struck with his mace at Dhewa’s steed, 

But his blow the buckler bore. 

So Bhikham’s^ son was wounded none, 

But Iiis horse seven paces reeled ; 

And Udan thereon with good sword drawn, 

Came spurring over the field. 

But Udan's steed he smote with his mace, 

That he reeled five paces back ; 

Was never a chief could hold his place, 

’Gainst Kariya's ficicc attack. 

Then Udan rode to the brave Malkhan, 

He joined his hands and spake : 

No match for Kaiiya’s strengrti am I, 

Or a captive in chains I’d take,” 

When Malkhan heard, he onward spurred. 

Eight paces off 'gan cry ^ 

“ Now Kariya, sit thou warily, 

For know thy death is nigh,” 

*Appaiently another discrepancy with the prologue where his fatlier 
13 called Kahnia. 
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His Bardwan* broad sword {q wrath he dtew, 

. He struck with all his strength ; 

But never a whit on Malkhan it blt| 

Not even a barleycorn’s length. 

Then Malkhan drew sword and remembered his Lord 
And Narayan’s + name he said, 

And Maniya fair Malioba’s ward i 
So he smote off Kariya’s head. 

Down Udan sprang and head he took, 

And thus to Aiha spake : 

" Wc have slain the foe and laid him low, 

Then here we our camp should make. 

" I mind when wc marched from Mahoba, then 
Queen Malhna spake from the door : 

' I bless you my sons, and I bless you again, 

But when shall we meet once more ?’ 

" Then I gave her my word for eight short months, 
And now is a year gone by ; 

And surely 1 fear she sheds many a tear, 

‘ Why comes not Udan Ray ?’ 

Send Kaiiya’s head her heait to case : ” 

Then his wind liked Aiha well ; 

In a litter he laid the head and he bade 
The herald the tidings tell. 

A young horse saddled was standing tlicrc, 

And Rupna leapt thereon ; 

The bearers were yare | and the litter they bare : 

So he to Mahoba is gone. ■ 


Fvtte X. 

Queen Mallina looked over lake and hill, 

On the topmost turret raised ; 

All day she was standing, standing, still, 

All night she waked and gazed. 

• These weapons arc pienerally de- t Vishnu as the Supreme lieini{. 

scribed a< coming from this town in t Read/, 

fiengak 
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She watched tiie rdid where earth tnet 
/'My 3roahgest loc^ d(>Ui bide.’* 

If a distaot traveller met her eye, 

*” Tis Odan at last/’ die cried. 

Queen Malhna stood on the topmost stair, * 

She looked over dale and down : 

And She was aware of Mahila therci 
Came riding to the town, 

Slowly, slowly she down did win ; 

" What ails my sister ? ” he said, 

*' And why is thy body grown so thin, 

And thine eyes with weeping red t 

Ask not, O brother, what ill I fear, 

For how shall I bear to tell ? 

Alha and Udan from infants I rear, 

Malkan and Salkhan as well. 

“ To war in the Maro land they went. 

And there come no tidings here ; 

They promised eight months should not be spent, 
But now there is past a year.” 

" There are floating, O sister, such rumours of bale, 

It likes me not to say ; 

Two Maro messengers told the tale. 

They passed by my garden way. 

" The Banaphars, they said, were slain and each head 
Was hung on a fig tree high ; 

The Kani fell to the ground as dead, 

And the twelve queens loud’ gan cry. 

Who will ferry u.s over this stormy sea, 

Since.sunk is our golden isle ? ” 

“ Will weeping bring back the dtad ? ” quoth he, 

“ Be patient, my sister, the while. 

" Go bid thy Brahman choose the day, 

^ And memory’s rites provide ; 

For each wife her bracelets must cast away, 

A jiVidow, the sea* beside." 

^ 

• As in English, used for a lake. 
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Nofr'tlte litter to Partelkl’s «o»rt was lod, 

Then oat aad spidce tb« King; 

''111 ntmours are sptead that oar youngest Is dead ; 
O herald, vhose bead dost bring ?” 

fk jbined his hands; " O speak not so ; 

The lads are in health ” he said,, 

* They hawe wroken* their father on fafee Maro^ 
And have sent nw wHh Kariya’s bead.” 

Wp from his seat rose the King Parmal 
And drew the curtains apart ; 

"An thoO tarry to go to the painted hall, ^ 

The Queen will have stabled her heart." 

And, when the herald reached the yett,f 
The Queen came hurrying soon ; 

She saw the litter with blood was wet. 

And fell in deadly swoon. 

“ 111 rumours are spread that Udan is dead , 

Now tell me the truth, ray son : ” 

" O mother, four sons King Jambay bad. 

Now Udan bath slain each one. 

" They have razed the fort of th' acacia trees. 

They have wrought their work in the land ; 

Prince Kariya’s head, thy mind to ease, 

They send thee by my hand.” 

The litter curtains he drew apart, 

Karingha’s head to show ; 

Then glad was Rani Malhana’s heart. 

To bear they had quelled the foe. 

" O brother Mahil, thou shouldst have died, 

Ere such false rumours tell ; 

My sons are living each one,” she cried, 

“ They have wroken their father well.” 

" Come, eat in the palace, my Rupna good 
His hands did he join and say, 

“ By thy leave, O mother, 1 cook no food. 

It would hinder my backward way. 


•Avenged. 


tGaic. 
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"For wcU I wot our youngest wUl obidei ; 

Till my journey to Maro is done; ^ 

So forth with the litter did Rtqma ride, 

Till Alha’s catnp he won., 

Down from his horse did he leap and stand,* 

And thrice low looted he ; 

But /Mha caught him by the hand. 

And halsed him tenderly. 

*' Say, how is it’tiow with Mahoba fair ? 

How doth thc^King Parmal ?" 

“ Well do all fare by God's grace there ; 

He sits and governs all.” 

“ Now hear, my brother,” bold Udan cried, 

" For Lohagarh be we boune ; 

Against the gate let our guns be plied, 

And so shall we win the towa" 

The drummer they called and a pledge they cast, 
Gave bangles of gold to wear ; 

And they bade him sound the camp around 
That each'might his arms prepare. 

Through camp street went messengers fleet. 

And soon the tidings passed ; 

To and fro did the marshal go, 

And the troops arranged them fast. 

Howda on elephant, sclle on steed. 

On Manurtha Dhewa sprang ; 

On Rashbendul did Udan speed, 

And the targe on his left arm rang. 

Kabutri there, that right good marc. 

The brave Malkhan bestrode ; 

Alba sat on Paclisawad strong, • 

And bis Lioness Mira rode. 

With beating of drum did the army come, 

With flaunting of banners of red ; 

The guns were raised and the linstocks blazed, 
And the smoke to the gateway spread. 



To JambayVliall 
The Kitag with his cbooeii si^ ^ 

“ Lo hert the Mahoba host,** thqr cried, 

*'They have planted their guns at the gate." 

Up started the Eling astonied sore, 

He wmt to the painted tower ; 

Queen Kushla met her lord at the door 
With her fan of the purple flower. 

She joined her hands, “ O husband, say, 

What evil chance hath passed ? 

Why droops the hair of thy lip to-day, 

And thy lofty look down-cast ?" 

“ How shall I tell the tale, O Queen ? 

Thy race is all undone ; 

Four goodly sons my stem made green, 

But now there liveth none. 

" Mahoba ’s chief, that Udan bight, 

Queen Devi’s younger son ; 

Jjood sooth a warrior skilled in fight. 

He slew them every one.” 

Fair Bijma was standing the lattice behind, 

And her father’s words heard she : 

“ Bendula’s rider now will I bind, 

Whose fear lies so heavy on thee.” 

To her bower anon is the princess gone. 

And her Bengal* casket rent ; 

She busked her in haste and forth she paced, 

And soon to the camp slie went. 

O’er Alha she cast the Bhairar spell, 

He could not speak nor see ; 

On Malkhan the Narsingh powder fell. 

Then voice and sense lost he. 

♦ Kamrup in Assam, perhaps, education, as in the old romances of 
which is considered the head quar^ Europe, and we have good as well as 
ters of* all magic. It is curious to baj enchantresses, the Lady of the 
hod this a common fnrrt of a lady’s Lake as well as Morgan le Fay look. 
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Bir Mahamda's cba«»4kl to Dhewa fly/ 

Then 4tokness wrapped him itnmd ; 

Through the whole wide camp not a mouM icould cty, 
By the spell of silence bound 

Bold Udan she turned to & ram that day, 

So mighty a charm she got ; 

To loi\e Jharkhand* she led him away 
To her teacher Jhilmila's cot. 

She tied him fast with a silken string, 

At her master’s feet slie fell ; 

“ A Mahoba thief, my father, I bring, 

As thou lovest me, guard him well.” ■ 

To Maro then and her painted dome 
In haste the Princess passed ; 

And all her spells she summoned home, 

Which on the camp she cast. 

Then Alha woke, to Malkhan spoke, 

“ My bi'olltcr’s steed 1 see ; 

But on his back no rider sits, 

O where may Udan be ? ” 

” Ho, Dhewa wise,” brave Malkhan cries, 

“ What sees thy prophet mind ? 

Mark sign and book, and soothly look, 

Our youngest how to find.” 

So Dliewa took his star-time book, 

And soon he ’gan to say, 

*' 'Tis Jambay’s child, Bijaisin styled. 

Has stol’n our brother away. 

” She has made him a ram by the spell she cast. 
Through the might of Gramarye ; 

In Jharkhand lone she has bound him fast. 

Her master’s cottage nigh." 

“ Now rede we a rede, how best we speed, 

To set my brother free : ” 

" Let Malkhan don the Jogi’s weed, 

,And doff his Rajputi.” 

• The forest of Bainath or Jiaitlya- and Calcutta ; Imt the ballad is quite 
Hath, I believe, in the hill country independent of time and placet 
on the rail road between Allahabad 
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He Hath signed Us Idrehaad with Ratod^n ri^n. 
Smeared his 2>dd/ with adnes Wdi ; 

He sang praise of the name divine, 

And his sandal beads 'gan tell. 

He hath taken his flute and Dhewa his droth, 

The feet of their Lord they adore ; 

And soon to the Jharkhand wood they^come. 

And stand at the hermit’s door. 

Then Malkhan sang and the cottage rang, 

So sweetly did he trill ; 

Forth to his door the hermit ran, 

And asked them of their will. 

" O Jogis twain that roam the waste. 

Whence come ye ? Whither go ? ” 

Our master’s steps we vainly traced. 

His road we do not know. 

" So here we stay to ask the way 
To Hardwar’s sacred flow : ” 

^ First let me see your skill, I pray, 

Then I the path will show." 

Then loud was Dhewa’s tambour struck, 

And Malkhan danced and sprang ; 

The wood as they trilled was with rapture filled. 
While every change they sang. 

O Jogis, here in my hut abide, 

I’ll serve your feet each day ; ” 

*' Waters that flow, and Jogis that go, 

What power can bid them stay ? 

“ Bring forth thine alms whate’er it be, 

And let us wend our way ; ” 

“ Ask what ye will, an asking free, 

I will not say ye nay." 

" Now give this ram,” quoth Malkhan brave. 

He stopped in dumb dismay, 

“ The boon ye crave is Bijma’s slave. 

It must not pass away " 
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“ Thy holy deeds are all undone, 

By swerving from thy word : ’• 

On that he gave the ram they wtm, 

Nor any more demurred. 

* What do I with this ram, O sage ? 

To man I pray thee turn ; 

The law| of fast and pilgrimage, 

My minister shall learn. 

Into his scrip he thrust his hand, 

A spell of might he drew ; 

The charm he shed o’er Udan’s head, 

And made him man anew. 

But, when the three were passed from sight, 

Quoth Udan, ' Brother, hear ; 

If lady Bijma learn my flight, 

She will steal me again, 1 fear. 

“ This hermit is a warlock hoar, 

Him, Malkhan, must thou kiil ; ” 

Then Malkhan turned him to the door ; 

The hermit asked his will. 

“ A draught from out thy well I ask. 

On weary journey boune 

The silken cord, the silver flask, 

He stooped to let them down. 

And as he raised the sikcn thread, 

His bright sword Malkhan drew ; 

He smote the hermit’s hoary head. 

And in the cottage threw. 

The spells and charms of Gramarye, 

They bore them all away ; 

So to the camp are come the three, 

I vvis they did not stay. * 

When Udan went to Alha’s tent, 

Right glad was he, I ween ; 

He hals’d him well and ask'd what fell i 
Great joy was them between. 
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frrtE XI, 

They have |>1ant<^ their canoao agafoet tha Egate, 
Proud Lbhi^arh to quell ; 

An hundred guns did in order wait, 

Till the word for the onset fell. 

An hundred linstocks at once they ply, 

And the smoke to the welkin wins ^ 

■ And word is brought to the King Jambay, 

The Mahoba attack begins.' 

He bade them fire from every gun 
That stood on the turrets high ; 

The light the matches for every one, 

And the cannon balls roar and fly. 

The army of Alha was troubled sore, 

As the groaning warriors fall ; 

In vain did the cannon of Malkhan roar, 

They pierced not that iron wall. 

Quoth Udan, " Brother, hear my rede, 

Send to th' acacia wood ; 

And lade on all our wains with speed 
The thorn boughs there that stood. 

" Then heap them high in the ditch to lie. 

And drive a mine also ; 

And many a bag with the powder fill, 

To place in the trench below.” 

The matches they light, the flames burn bright, 
They melt the lead of the wall ; 

The guns that stood on the battlement height. 
Each toppling down doth fall. 

Then Malkhan brave his onset made. 

His sword at the gate he drew ; 

Strokes with his blade full heavy he laid. 

And all the guards he slew. 

Bold Udan sprang from selle thereby, 

Found clubs of the metals eight* ; 

The locks at his stnjkes to pieces fly. 

So the army forced the gate. 


* Ttiesc are said to be gold, silver, copper, brass, tin, bell-metal (or 
steel,) lead and iron. 




A messenlieY a fearful Uio, 

Where Jainbay held bi» itate ; 

And thrice he bowed, and cried aloud, 

“ The foe has forced the gate.** 

Up stert* the King and his nobles all, 

Who sat in the council room ; 

Eftsoona did he the drummer call, 

And turban he gave and plume. 

At the first drum-beat they saddle the steed, 

At the second to selle they spring ; 

At the third drum>beat they are ready at need. 

To ride with the Maro King. 

The King to Gaurif and Ganesh bowed, 

And in water of Ganga bathed ; 

The muslin they brought was in Egypt wrought, 
Wherewith his limbs were swathed. 

His girdle was all of the velvet good, 

With many a gay gold ring ; 

Dagger and sword at his waist there stood, 

As fitted a Rajput King. 

He took in his hand his mighty mace, 

To his elephant forth went he ; 

And he stept up the stair of sandal fair, 

Was carved so rich to see. 

And, when they reached the Banaphar force. 

From his howda he loud ’gan call ; 

“ Let none of the foe unwounded go, 

Fight on my merry men all,” 

His sword each man of Maro drew, 

And ail did quit them well ; 

Shot and spear and arrow flew. 

And many a warrior fell. 

• 

The sand around was soaked with gore 
Where thick the ranks did tread ; 

Wounded rose to fight once more. 

Yea, bodies J that lacked the head. 

* Started. ^ Not an uncommon incident in 

f The fair manifestation of Durga, these heroic combats, 
wiie of Shiva, as Kali is the daik. 
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*' Friwds, IJda^ ^ this «of 
Glory all may reach ; 

Soon we take oar homeward way, 

With hotioar and wealth for eadi/' 

He cheered his men, and on they sped, 

But the Raja loud ’gan cry ; 

*' Is there ever a Rajput Mahoba bred, • 

Dares meet with the King Jambay?” 

Then Udan struck with his bossy shield, 

And the pinnacles clattered from place, 

But backward soon his courser reeled 
At the blow from the Raja’s mace. 

Then Dhewa smote, but the King was ware, 

And a blow on the steed did lay ; 

He reared full high and fast 'gan fly ; 

No reining him could stay. 

There was never a Chief his place could hold. 

Where the Raja’s blows did fall ; 

Oh ! bitter that day the war that rolled, 

Round the fort of the iron wall. 

Faint heart and brave, 'fore Maro’s King, 

They scattered like morning cloud ; 

Down the ravine, to 'scape unseen, 

Fled many a turban proud. 

There were some who holding their breath did lie, 

A heap of slain below ; 

When an elephant mad rushed trampling by, 

They died without striking blow. 

There were some who swaggered with sword before. 
In street though never in tent ; 

Now only a string and a loin cloth wore, 

Their bodies with ashes besprent. 

They signed their foreheads with Rama’s sign, 

With the blood-stained earth they found ; 

“ We were begging our way to the Jagannath shrine, 
When the sword play closed around. 
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Like a Jaiptw ^ artisan ; 

For selling of shield I had come to the field, 

Nor wist ere the fight began/^ 

The howdas were filled with blood that day, ' 

The horsemen dripped with gore ; 

Friend from foe might no man know, 

But the fight raged more and more. 

Brave Malkhan stood awhile dismayed. 

Then fast to Alha sped ; 

He joined his hands and asked for aid. 

** Brother, give ear/’ he said. 

** No Chief can stand in the Raja’s sight, 

My strength is all in vain ; 

But thou art able to equal his might, 

And to bind him with iron chain.** 

When Alha heard his brother’s word 
For chains he straight did send ; 

To his elephant then he gave them to hold, 

And, Pachsawad, ” he cried, attend/* 

We must bind the foe and make him a show 
For tlie folk of Mahoba town ; 

When to King Parmal and to Malhna we go, 

In our homeward triumph boune.” 

Onward Pachsawad pressed amain, 

The ranks he scattered wide ; 

As he whirled his chain, he strewed the plain 
Like a desert on either side. 

The warriors staggered, they scattered and broke, 

In hope their lives to save ; 

When Jarnbay saw they fled, he*spoke, 

And his elephant onward drave. 

Mahoba’s champion, Devi’s son, 

Now settle thy cause with me ; 

Alive from the field shall go but one, 

So turn by turn strike we.” 

^ This Rajput State seems to retain its fame in the Aus to the present day. 
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" I may not strike, by the Chandel law ; 

Do thou strike first, O king : 

Then a good red bow did Jambay draw, 

And fitted the notch to string. 

The aim was good, the string did twang, 

Fast did the arrow fly ; 

Across the howda Alha sprang, 

And the shaft went whizzing by. 

Then his javelin flew, as near they- drew, 

Now how may Alha bide? 

Queen Sarada’s* caire at his right hand there 
She turned the spear aside. 

" Now hear, Banapbar,” Jambay spake, 

“ Twice hast thou foiled my blow ; 

In peace thy way to Mahoba take, 

For thrice thou ’scap’st not so.” 

But Alha there his breast made bare. 

And did to the Raja cry ; 

No part of a Kshatri’s trade it were. 

From the battle trench to fly. 

” There are homes in heaven stand ready for all, 
To-morrow if not to-day ; 

And if I in Maro this tide shall fall. 

My name shall live for aye. 

“ One chance is left thee King, to save. 

And see thou miss no more 

Then drew the King his shining glaive. 

And thrice he smote full sore. 

No hurt on Alha’s body happ’d, 

His shield was lifted high ; 

At length the. sword of Jambay snapp’d, 

Then wist he death was nigh. 

“ I have hewn down elephants with this blade, 

And lopped their limbs away ; 

Its master’s need has it now betra3md. 

My life is lost to-day. 


* The name given to Durga at Mahoba. 
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Now, Raja, now my stroke take thou,'* 

And his elephant on he drove ; 

Howda to howda, tusk to tusk, 

Close met the champions strove. 

Then Alha forward dash'd his shield, 

With the boss he dealt a blow ; 

The; elephant’s driver was hurl’d to the field, 
And he waver'd to and fro. 

Then Jambay drew his dagger keen, 

Long time their steel they plied ; 

On Alha's body no hurt was seen, 

Now bind the foe,” he cried. 

Pachsawad whirl'd his iron chain, 

Dashed the howda to the ground ; 

Soon Alha lighted on the plain, 

And fast his arms he bound. 

Fytte XII. 

They sounded the drum of victory. 

And the conqueror’s shout they rais’d ; 

They rendered thanks to Rama high, 

And the feet of their Lord they prais’d. 

They blessed the virtue of Malhna the Queen, 
And named King Parmal's name ; 

Thus onward Udan’s horse, I ween, 

And Alha’s elephant came. 

On the right band there was Malkhan’s mare, 
And Dhewa's courser proud ; 

And on their right side did the Salyid tide, 
And Ali he shouted loud. 

To the house of treasure when Alha came, 
The guards with his sword h^ killed, 

The locks he broke and the wains did yoke, 
And with stores of price he filled. 

A plunder rich from Maro town 
Brought Dasraj’s warlike son ; 

And the guns of weight of the metals ciglit, 
He took them eyery one. 
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Horses and elephants spoiled he there, 

And every weapon withal ; 

Fire he set to the palaces fair, 

And blackened the lordly wall. 

But when he came to the painted hall, 

He stayed beside the gate, 

And a messenger sent his mother to call,^ 
And bring from th' encampment straight 

In her litter she left th* acacia wood, 

Full hastily did she ride ; 

And when at the Lion gate she stood, 

The five stepped down beside. 

^'Now, mother, send,” quoth Udan bold, 
'‘And Rani Kushla call:” 

Then Kushla’s slave her lady told, 

As she sat in the painted hall. 

"What sleep art sleeping here?” she cried, 
" And sit^st on thy sandal chair? 

"Alba doth wait beside the gate, 

" And bids thee meet him there/* 

Dismayed was she to hear the same, 

Her heart it died away ; 

Joining her hands, in haste she came, 

And did to Udan say : 

" O harm not women, Udan Ray, 

** Though thine the power to-day : ” 

" I ne’er did smite my foes that fly, 

“ Nor hand on woman lay, 

"But bring my father’s turban and crest, 
"That have long in Maro lain ; 

" And Lakha^, too, that dancer best, 

" And eke the nine-lakh chain. 

" And the litter prepare of Bijma fair, . 

" With me as a bride to wend : ” 

Whatever he bade she yielded there, 

Until he made an end. 
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So they moved on to the mill of stone, 
With Devi and the Queen ; 

There did they wait by the inner gate, 

And the litter was set between. 

But Udan rushed to the lig tree old, 

His father's skull to win ; 

A censer of gold he brought to hold, 

And set the skull therein. 

Then Alha and Malkhan the presser plied. 
Yoked in the bullock's place ; 

Udan beside stood the roller to guide 
Before Queen Kushla-s face. 

And Dhewa too King Jambay threw 
Into the mill to bray ; 

All as he stood they crushed him there, 
Then smote his head away.* 

His skull they by Dasraj' skull did lay, 
Who laughed a ghastly laugh ; 

Alha and Udan, blest be they, 

Of Dasraj' line the staff." 

Each of his sons by name he blest, 

And the mother that bare them also ; 
The fire of my breast this day may rest, 
They have venged me upon my foe. 

An evil son will shame his kin, 

An it were seven ages back ; 

But the parents, who a good son win, 

Nor peace nor honour lack. 

My skull, O sons, to Kashif take, 

The GayaJ rites to pay.” 

Then out the skull of Jambay spake. 

Now, Udan, hear my say. 


® The murder of Dasraj seems to 
have been peculiarly atrocious to 
have provoked this retaliation. It is 
but fair to mention that in most of 
the ballads the Banaphars are chival- 
rous to a degree towards their con- 


quered foes, even after meeting with 
treachery themselves, 
t Benares. 

X The capital^of Bihar, a famous 
place of pilgrimage, specially for 
the funeral rites. 
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The Nim-Lakh Chain ; 

Of four brave sons the water to pour, 

Thou hast not left me one ; 

My skull then cast on Kashi's shore, 

I charge thee, Dasraj's son/' 

For the litter of Bijma Udan sent, 

In the palace hard by to be placed ; 

A pole he had pight f of the sandal bright, 

And he called for a Pandit J in haste. 

To Bijttia fair I my vow will pay, 

And the seven rounds § will tread : 

“ What ! are thy senses gone astray, 

My brother ? ’* Alha said. 

With the house of <5ur foe, I bid thee know; 

No marriage feast I keep ; 

When she thinks of her father and brethren slain, 

She will kill thee in thy sleep. 

No, Udan, lady Bijma slay, 

And smite her where she stands : 

“O spare me, brother, this I pray,’* 

He cried with joining hands. 

“ How can I break my Rajput's vow 
And lift my hand on her ? ” 

" Then smite the Princess, Malkhan, thou 
And see thou do not err/* 

On Mahadeva || Malkhan cried. 

His shining sword lie drew ; 

He smote so sore Hijaisin’s side, 

He cleft her shoulder through. 

Then said she, Udan once I dreamed 
To spend our lives in fere ; If 
And sweet '"'to me e’en death ‘had seemed 
Had thy hand made it dear. 

But, cruel Malkhan, woe to thee, 

Thy brother’s wife hast slain : 

So shall thou die with no brother by, 

Unhelped in an open plain.** 

• In the funetal ceieinony. § An essential part of the mar- 

t Pitched. riage ceremony, 

j A priest learned in the Scrip- (| The great God Shiva, 
turcs. 11 Together, 
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‘'"’ ow.'rt;?;**"'] or tks Maro F^ud. 

But Udan’s soul indove was drowned^ 

When Bijma’s speech heard he ; 

He clasped her hahd 2(nd raised from ground, 
And rested her on his knee. 

** Here must we part ere yet we wed, 

But meeting can’st none descry ? “ 

O lay me down, ray love, she said, 

*Sinceil must a maiden die. 

“ Here it is best my body should test, 

But my soul new birth shall see ; 

King Narpat’s daughter of Narwar • town. 
And Phulwa my name shall be. 

“ And when thou, goodly steeds to buy, 

To the Kabul land shalt ride, 

Our meeting, O love, shall then be nigh ; 

So Ih'jma spake and died. 

But Udan bare her body fair, 

To Narmada's + holy tide ; 

He cast her into the river there, 

Wliilc the troops to the camp did ride. 

The litter of Devi they took withal, 

And Lakha the dancer true ; 

And Allia did all his warriors call, 

When they to the woodland drew. 

A gay gold ring, a robe, a shawl, 

A crest and turban blue, 

Or a silver fee to some did fall, 

Each had his largess due. 

“ Friends,’* cried Alha, ** all prepare 
Load the wains each one ; 

Home to Maiioba now we fare 
Alha’s work is done.” 

But Udan turned aside from the crowd, 

At his mother’s feet to fall ; 

Before the Saiyid old he bowed. 

And eke his brethren all. 


* 1 suppose the town in the Cawn- poetical justice* 

pore district. Tlie doctrine of nans- t The Nerbudda, one of the sacred 
migration must be very useful for rivers. 
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“ An order, Q mother, ait order I crave, 

The Gaya rites to pay ; ” 

He went with the skulls, when her leave she gave, 
And left the triumphal way. 

The sound of victory swelled from the drum, 

They marched full many a day ; 

At length did the host to the border come, « 

And Alha to Rupna say : 

*' Ride on to Mahoba our news to bring : " 

Then he spurred till he reached the wall ; 

He lighted down and he passed the town. 

And he stood in the Raja’s hall. 

Joining his hands the herald drew nigh : 

*' Now the news of Alha say 

“ He hath venged Basra] and hath crushed Jambay, 
And is here on his homeward way." 

Then Malhna the Queen right glad was she, 

She gathered her maidens all ; 

By this were arrived the brethren three, 

And stood at the city wall. 

Madrigals singing, the women came there, 

They met them and blessed their name ; 

With a four flamed lamp in a salver fair. 

Queen Malhna to greet them came. 

Seven times o’er Alha she waved the dish. 

O'er his body she passed her hand ; 

" Now blessed be my sons for fulfilling my wish, 

I welcome ye back to the land." 

“ O mother, thy favour hath gained us all,’’ 

He joined his hands and spake ; 

Now pay I my homage to King Parmal, 

If I thy leave may take.’’ 

She bade them go the King to greet, 

Then Alha before him went ; 

His turban of purple he cast at his feet. 

And they stood with their heads down bent 
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The Raja took their hands each one^ 

And there he set; them down ; 

** Come, quench the fire or my breast, my son, 
And tell me of Maro town/' 

“ O, a fearful fight was foughten, I wot, 

Round Maro city wall ; 

• Four sons that the Maro King begot, 

Irfthe war-field each did fall. 

We bound the arms of the King Jambay, 

And crushed in the mill of stone ; 

Bijaisin too with the sword we slew, 

Amd her corse in the stream was thrown. 

** All that from us was plundered of yore, 

We have brought to our home again ; 

And Jambay’s treasures, a goodly store, 

Have laden on many a wain/' 

The King rejoiced and blessed them oft, 

And bade the cannon to play ; 

From an hundred guns spread the smoke aloft. 
Till the folk were dca/ened that day. 

And all the crowd cried ** Victory " loud, 

And alms did free bestow ; 

Gold gifts there did no man spare, 

Since Alha had quelled the foe. 

Lend car my friends to the song I write, 

To give you mirth and glee ! 

I have told the talc of the Maro fight, 

As it was told to me. 


itog 



BISHOP MILMAN. 

By the Rev, E. Jacob. 

T he remarkable career which, to the sorrow of all India, 
closed at Rawul Pindee in March last, deserves more 
than a passing^ notice. He could be no ordinary man of whose 
death a Viceroy, on the eve of la) i»)g down his office, could 
say, that no event during his stay in India had ' called fOith 
more universal sympathy, or greater feelings of attachment to 
any individual. And yet the truth of these words must at once 
have cone home to those who heard or read them. It is too 
early to form an accurate estimate of the effect of Bishop 
Milman’s episcopate upon India and the Indian Cl)urch ; nor 
shall we attempt it. But while India still mourns his loss, and 
perhaps, before a successor stands in his accustomed place, it 
may not be amiss if we try to gather up, in a brief sketch, the 
lessons to be drawn from his life and character, 

Xhe second son of the late Sir William G. Milman, Bart., 
and grandson of the distinguished ph\'sic!an to George HI., 
Rol>ert Milman was born on January 25th, ivSi6, and was 
educated at Westminster, and at Exeter College, Oxford. At 
Westminster he was the sciiool fellow of his predecessor in the 
See of Calcutta, Bishop Cotton. At Oxford he took a second 
class in classics in 1837, kis name appearing in tiic same 
class with that of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, late Governor of 
Bombay, After some months of travel on the Continent, he 
was ordained by the Bishop of Peterborough in 1839 to the 
Curacy of Wiiuvick, in Northamptonshire, which he left in 
1841 on his presentation by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster to the Vicarage of Chaddlcworth, Berkshire. Here 
he remained in comparative obscurity for 10 years; and those 
who remember the stores of learning from which, when in India, 
the Bishop was able to draw, will think with interest that the 
foundations of that learning were laid in this quiet Berkshire 
village. In 1851, at the request of the Bishop of Oxford, Mr* 
Milman moved to the less valuable living and far more popu- 
lous parish of Lambornc in the same count)^, where he worked 
till 1862, It was here that he wrote that admirable devotional 
exposition of the 53rd of Isaiah, entitled, ** The Love of the 
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Atonement,” for which those who loiow the book feel that they 
owe him a debt that they can never repay, and which will 
probably be held in increasingly high repute as years roll on* 
But what inhabitants of Lamborne will chiefly remember, is 
the wonderful transformation in the state of their parish, A 
new Church in the hamlet of Eastbury, opened in 1853, was 
soon followed by iiiiddle>class schools for boys and girls, by 
the completion of the Lamborne national schools, and the 
erection of a master's house in 1856: by the building of a 
school and mistress’s house at Eastbury ; by the addition 
( mainly through the energy of one of the curates of a fine 
large organ in 1859, which added greatly to the attractive* 
ne?fe of the services ; and finally, by tiie thorough restoration 
of the chancel of the grand parish Church in 1861, the body 
of the Church having beeh restored previously. In all these 
good works, which were effected at a considerable sacrifice of 
private fortune, Mr. Milinan had the advantage of the services 
of the then young and rising Architect, now a Royal Acade- 
mician and of established reputation, Mr G. E. Street, with 
whom he formed a great friendship, and v\1k> is now on the 
London Cotnmittcc of the ih-^hi'p Milinan Memorial Fund.” 
Tlicse external works were but t >kcns of, and went side by 
side with, a dcc[>cr change in the character of the pnj'^h. 
The picture of the viccir and his colleagues in their LSinborne 
days is one of no common aiah iir and self-devotion. Mr. 
Milmitn was continually amongst his parishioners, preaching 
usually three times on each Sunday at Lamborne, or at East- 
bur^% and tlnec times in the week ;.s[;caking his people by 
cottage lectures, night schools, anel ail agencies by which he 
could influence them for good; boginning eacli rlay with prayers 
in Church, and eacli Sun'.lay with a ccicbiation of tlie Holy 
Communion, and spending and being spent for his [people with 
absolute self-devotion. 1 1 is curates shared his s[)irit and his 
labours; and from. 1858 lie had the advantage — how great that 
advantage was, India docs not need to be told — of the co- 
operationof his .sister. One story of Lamboinc days is so charac* 
tcrislic of the man, that we cannot forbear repeating it. No one 
cared more for all manly sport than the late Ih’shop, Init he was 
deeply convinced of the abuses of the turf, and, having racing 
stables in his own parish, knew only too well to what evils th^ 
led. On one occasion, when he liad refused permission for the 
church bells to be rung in honor of the victory of a celebrated 
Lamborne horse, the ringers obtained access to the tower, and 
locking themselves in, rang a peal. Mr. J\Wlman could not 
restrain his indignation. Powerless to stop the peal, he sum- 
moned the ringers before the magistrates ; and oh the 
following Sunday, preached so vehemently upon the abuses 
of the turf, that no one ventured to trifle with him again. Yet 
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though he lamented the abuses of horse-racing, no one attended 
with greater care to those who were employed in. the trainers’ 
staUes ; and the confidence with which that care was returned, 
may have been seen even in India, when more than one Lam- 
borne jockey found his way to the Bishop's Palace as to a 
natural home. 

In 1862, at the repeated request of Bishop Wilberforce, and 
to the intense regret of Lamborne, Mr. Milman moved to Great 
Marlow in Buckinghamshire, it was a real act of self-sacrifice, 
for the income of his new living was smaller, the population 
and responsibility far greater than at Lamborne. There was, 
moreover, a miserable vicarage house, and though there had been 
an earnest and diligent clergyman, he had sunk beneath Ihe 
load of work with utterly inadequate means to master it, and 
Marlow needed the same sort of vigorous and kindly care which 
had been spent with such effect on Lamborne. Two of Mr. 
Milman’s curates moved with him to Marlow^ ; one of whom was 
his right hand for nine years, and is now a Proctor in the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury. All the machinery 
of a well-worked parish was gradually introduced. There were 
frequent and hearty services in the Cliurch, classes for commu- 
nicants, for old women, for mill-girls, and for boys. The out- 
lyhng parts of the parish were made to feci the influences of the 
Church. The schools were improved. There was one desidera- 
tum which the vicar on leaving the parish asked the people 
steadily to keep in view — the addition of a chancel to the Church ; 
and it is a matter of touching interest, that before these lines can 
appear in print, on September 14th, this new chancel will have 
been opened as a par6chial memorial of the vicar whom they had 
known and loved and lost. 

‘ Late in 1866, it fell to Lord Cranborne, now Marquis of Salis- 
bury, to fill the vacancy in the See of Calcutta, caused by the 
lamented death of Bishop Cotton. It will he in the recollection 
of our readers, that then as now, the See was declined by several 
distinguished clergymen who felt unable to leave England. When 
at last it was known that the Bishopric had been accepted by the 
Vicar of Great Marlow, men only heard that he was a friend of 
Bishop Wilberforce and a nephew of the celebrated Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The Friend of India deliberately ran him down as a 
Ritualist ; and succeeding, as he did, one who at a difficult crisis 
had administered the largest diocese in Christendom with conspi- 
cuous success, and who had been cut off in the height of his 
usefulness, it must be admitted that Bishop Milman had a diffi- 
cult task before hitn on his arrival. And yet, had any Anglo-Indian 
visited at that time Great Marlow and learned the tender regard in 
which the late vicar was lield, and the sorrow of the parishoners 
at his departure, and had he, inquiring further, ascertained the self- 
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sacrifice which had marked Mn Milman’s whole English career, 
and the respect with which the diocese looked up to him and the 
value attached to his writings^ he might have been assured that 
the choice of the Crown had fallen on one* worthy to occupy the 
chair of Heber, Wilson and Cotton, How that responsibility has 
been discharged for the past nine years is now well known. 

The work that lies before a Bishop of Calcutta, when becomes 
to this country, is,of such a varied, complex, and overwhelming 
character, that it is very difficult for the Englfsh public, who know 
India only from books and papers, to understand it. To judge 
from the Act of 1813, by which the See was constituted, nothing 
seems more simple. A Bishop is the head of the Government 
Ecciegiastical Establishment, and his functions are simply such as 
the Sovereign shall define. But the India of 1876 is not the India 
of 1813 ; and the national conception of a Bishop’s function and 
duties has chatiged, at least as much as the character of Eng* 
land's Indian Empire. As a matter of fact, no attempt has ever 
been made to enforce the extraordinary provisions of the Acts of 
1813 and Ih33 with respect to the Indian Episcopate, and to make 
the Royal Letters Patent supersede Prayer-book and Ordinal in 
defining episcopal functions. The enactments have remained and 
must remain a dead letter. The distihct functions of the Church 
and the State are now far more clearly discerned than half a cen* 
tury ago ; and it is understood, that though the State ca^givo^ 
authority to constitute a See and can nominate the Bishop, the 
Church then steps in as a separate and independent power, creates 
the Bishop, and gives him the full responsibilities and functions 
of a Bishop of the Church of Christ. No Indian Bishop, since 
Hebeiis consecration, has ever thought of regarding himself 
merely as a Government official, or as a Bishop of the governing 
race. We have contemporary evidence that even in the earliest 
days of the Indian Episcopate, it was this higher conception of 
England’s duty, and without any thought that Acts of Parliament 
could really limit his sphere of action, that a Bishop was sent 
forth. Thus, writing to a friend in 1823, the late Bishop Sumner, 
of Winchester, says : Heber, I hope, is the new Bishop of 
Calcutta* He will do for this situation.’ .... It is indeed a 
station of awful responsibility and deep intere^, and the man who 

f pes out there with right feelings may well ask ^ who is sufficient 
or these things?’ But if an uncultivated field for exertion-^ if 
millions of ignorant souls— if corruptions and abominations of, 
fearful extent and deepest dye can stir up Christian energies and 
warm to exertion a heart which has a sense of vital religion — then 
the Bishop of Calcutta is a man who has before him a high and 
honourable course to run, in which an evangelist, even of the older 
time, would find full scope for his abilities and a pressing call 
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upon hia self-devotionJ’ It is in this spirit that successive 
Bishops of Calcutta have,<ulfilled their office^ and it may be 
doubted whether any See in Christendom has been filled, during 
the present century, by more remarkable or more devoted men# 
Bishop Milman succeeded to the Bishopric when the chief dio- 
cesan need was not so much organisation, — which had been 
admirably done by his predecessor after the disintegration and 
confusion caused by the Mutiny, — as consolidation and deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life. What was needed was by a conspicuous 
example, and by teaching to which, because of that example, 
men would listen, to make a spirit of reality and earnestness 
pervade the lives of European and Native Christians alike, to 
raise the whole tone of society, to give a unity to the scattered 
Christian congregations, to draw men together in spite o\ the 
natural tendency to cliques and divisions, to enforce upon 
Europeans their responsibility with respect to their native fellow 
subjects, to prosecute vigorously by every legitimate means the 
missionary work of the Church, to represent Christianity worthily 
to the world without, and to draw together Christian, Muham- 
madan, and Hindu acts of thoughtful kindness and forbearance. 
We doubt if for this special work a fitter instrument could have 
been raised up. Bishop Milman found himself in 1886 at the 
head of a diocese, stretching from Mhow and the Punjab frontier 
cci th^ west, to Independent Burma on the east, and containing 
nearly a million square miles, or two-thirds of all India, For 
territory under three local goverments — the smallest larger than 
the entire Presidency of Bombay — four local administrations, and 
two large political agencies, he was the sole Bishop of the Angli- 
can communion. Scattered over this vast area, as we learncifrom 
Sir R. Temple’s speech, at the meeting held in Calcutta on Apr-il 
nth, in upwards 300 stations, are some 100,000 Europeans and 
East Indians connected with the Church of England, soldiers, 
civilians, merchants, tea planters, indigo planters, clerks, railway 
servants, and the like, ministered to by about 120 clergy residing 
in 105 stations, and visiting the other stations from thence at the 
Bishop’s discretion. Of native Christians connected with the 
Church of England, we have, according to the same authority, 
469 congregations, numbering about 26,000 souls. And when to 
this is added supervision of all the clergy, numbering now 244, 
and the care of all the churches and cemeteries scattered over 
^the country, and the necessity of cherishing and developing the 
various educational agencies set on foot by Bishop Cotton and the 
diocesan organisations and funds, whether branches of English 
societies or of Indian origin, it must be admitted that a stronger 
heart than Bishop Milman’s might have shrunk from the respon* 
sibility of his position. How much more, when he considered 
that these scattered flocks who looked to him as their chief shep- 



herd were but a handful in comparison with the 150 miUions of 
heathen amongst whom they lived, and whom, with that ihteii^ 
longing to which his episcopate bore witness, he yearned to 
gather in to his Master s fold. 

It is characteristic of the man that Bishop Milman has left 
comparatively few materials for a detailed biography. •Of all 
cljaracters, that of which he had the most abhorrence, was the 
hypocrite's and Uis intense reality often led him to place the most 
rigorous restraint on his feelings and his conduct, lest he should 

f ive to others the infipression of being better than he really was. 

'his seif-restrai«»t is evident in every page of his journals which 
we have been privileged to see. He never WTOte a line which might 
mal^ any one think that he had done or was doing anything out 
of the common. Journeys and work involving physical fatigue 
that astonished tlie harilest-vvorking officials in India, are chroni* 
cled cursorily as. matters of every-d ty occurrence. There must be 
some in the Punjab now who remember the impression produced 
by the Bishop's going down foin Murree to Peshawur in June 
1868, to take the Chaplain's work for 10 days, when after 6 weeks 
travelling in tlie hills and plains in the hot weather, he had 
just reached Murree with the intention of resting for three months. 
All* tins is dismissed in a few sentences in his journal— ‘'There 
being no Chaplain available," explaining everything ; and there 
is an equally terse record on his return to Muree June 24th^''Lakl 
up with fever, much pain in limbs for 4 days." It is as though It 
could not have occurred to any one to have done any tiung else, 
though at the age of 52, and during his second hot season, he 
was exposing himself after several previous alternations of cli- 
mate to the most trying of Indian stations at the most trying 
time. Bishop Milman had indeed a positive aversion to writing 
anything about himself, or chronicling anything that he had done. 
Hence, with theexceptionof his journals which we have already 
characterised, there is but little material for compiling an account 
of his long and interesting tours, and the chief events of his epis- 
copate beyond the recollections of his chaplains and friends. 
Even to his friends at home he wrote but scanty records, parti- 
cularly in the later years of his episcopate, when the work grew 
round him more and more ; and lie alwaj^s felt this necessary 
breaking of communication with English friends as one of the 
trials of his position. Partly from disinclination to business in the 
strictly limited sense of that term, and partly from a feeling th^t 
the higher dnd more spiritual work of the episebpate was the 
more important, and his special vocation, he left to his domestic 
Chaplains a more than usually large share of the diocesan 
correspondence ; but when he was called uponTto write himself 
letters of counsel or rebuke, or to advise on difficult ques- 
tions of doctrine and discipline, such as arise from time to 



titm owing to the peculiar circamrtai»e<»i of tliiitct) in ituHa, 
or are inseparable from the growth of a nascent cburei^^ Bishop 
Milman could write with discernment, judgment, and breadth of 
view, which make us hope that some of these letters may one day 
be given to the public. Otherwise, though these letters and bis 
English writings show what he was capable of writing, his epis* 
copate' will not be chiefly remembered for what he wrote, nor (or 
great feats of policy or organisation, but rather for the deep 
impress of a character which has left a distinct mark on Indlh, 
even beyond the limit of the communion which . he ruled. » 

. What this character was will be best seen by a brief retrospect 
of the episcopate now prematurely closed. On reaching Calcutta 
early in April 1867, Bishop Mijman at once set to work vigorously 
to master the languages, and to acquaint himsejf with the nature 
and position of the Anglican Church in India. Not content 
with this, or rather that he might understand this the better, he 
studied the history of the country and tried to enter, by every 
means in his power, into the subtlety of Oriental thought. On 
the 17th of May, he began his first visitation by crossing over 
to Burma, returning on July ist, ; and as the mark which the 
Bishop has left on the country is largely due to these visitation 
tours, it may be well to state here wherein their value chiefly 
lay. At each European station the Bishop was usually the guest 
of«the chief military or civil authority, or of some personal 
friend*.^ During his stay he would visit the military hospitals and 
schools, show an interest in everything that concerned the wel 
fare of the troops, and frequently address the soldiers at some 
informal meeting in the school, theatre or prayer room, in addi- 
tion to any sermon or address in Church. “ Self-inspecllon,’^ 
courage,” the religions of India/' Buddhism” (delivered in 
Burma), “ the Bible” are the subjects of some of the addresses 
thus given to British soldiers ; and in the later years of his 
Episcopate, when a Council in England, with the support and 
approval of the Chaplain-General, had started a Guild of the 
Holy Standard” for the purpose of encouraging religion in the 
army. Bishop Milman threw himself into the movement with 
his usual energy ; recommended the chaplains to form branches 
in their several stations ; frequently addressed the guildsmen 
and others invited to attend the meetings, finally became warden 
of the Diocesan Ward of the Guild, and had the happiness be- 
fore his death of learning that great good had already resulted 
from the Guild, and that the number of member^ was steadily 
increasing. The civil part of the community received no less 
care and attention. On his first visitation in 1867, he addressed 
the Railway servants at Allahabad in their Reading-room, in con- 
nection with which there is the following entry in his journal 
« I preached up courtesy and sobriety as Christian testimony in a 
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the Railway emplojri^ on*the importance of moi^ity 
md fitly for English people in India. At Lucknow niore 
than^ once, through the energy of the Civil Chaplain, he tn^ a 
considerable number of East Indians at a social gatberitig, 
and entered with a sympathy, which a stranger might little 
^ave expected beneath that rugged exterior, into all the wants 
and difficultieaof a class for which he felt strongly that too 
little bad been done. A Confirmation was almost always a part 
pf the visitation programme at each station, and the earnestness 
and manly vigour of the Bishop’s addresses have arrested 
many besides those for whom they were specially intended. Then 
he^ould enter, with the Chaplain and with the laity with whom 
he was brought into' contact, into the religious and educational 
needs of the station and district The answers to the articles of 
enquiry which had been previously sent to each Clerygman, gave 
him a considerable insight into the condition of the Christian 
population, and topics thus suggested were often discussed either 
with the Church Committees, which at an early period of his 
episcopate he had established with the co-operation of Govern-^* 
ment, or at larger conferences of clergy and laity. A list of sub- 
jects discussed at one of such conferences in 1867 lies before us 
as we write, and is thoroughly characteristic of the Bishop’s re- 
gard for ail classes of the community. It embraces ths*follcfW- 
ing spiritual needs of the Christian population — Sunday and 
day schools, appointment of Church committees, proposal to 
establish lay readers and sub-deacons, development of missions. 

It will be observed that the development of missions was 
to be discussed at a conference not of native but of European 
Christians, and this precisely represents Bishop Milman’s 
deeply-rooted conviction of the responsibility of Europeans with 
respect to the -evangelisation of the country. At stations where 
there were both chaplains and missionaries, he never lost an 
opportunity of drawing them and their flocks together. He 
delighted in being the Bishop and friend of the poorest native 
Christian as well as of the highest official in the land. In view 
of a proposal which he understood to have been entertained by 
the missionary societies at home, to establish purely Missionary 
Bishoprics with jurisdiction over native Christians only, he 
endorsed the emphatic words of Bishop Cotton (Preface to 
Charge for 1863, p,p. 12-13.) ^hat such a proposal would be 
likely to cause practical evils of which it is difficult to foresee the 
end, It would divide the Indian Church into two separate 
portions, and introduce into it distinctions of race scarcely less 
fatal than those of caste from which native believers are with 
difficulty delivered. There is already too little connection 
between Asiatic and European Christians ; too little 



sympathy between the missionaries and the thinisters of English 
congregations* The fact tUht they have all a common diocesan 
is, or ought to be, the chief outward bond of union between them. 
The Bishop’s influence ought to prevent the chaplains from neg- 
lecting to take interest in missionary work, and the Europeans 
from treating with indifference iheir native brethren in Christ. 
Even under our present constitution these evils are often appa- 
rent. If two different episcopates were introduced side by side, 
the two races would begin to think that they belonged to differ- 
ent churches, almost to different religions.” Accounts of Bishop 
Milman’s visitations of Lahore and Umritsur in 1872 and 1875 
lie before us, and exactly illustrate the way in which he under- 
stood his responsibilities. Official duties, spiritual need?- of 
Europeans, supervision and development of missions,, are attend- 
ed to with equal care. One day the Bishop is visiting the Lahore 
schools, or confirming at the station church. Another day he is 
addressing in Urdu the students of the excellent Divinity School 
founded by the Rev. T. V. French of the Church Missionary 
Society, or confirming some native candidates in the humble tem- 
porary mission church. At Umritsur he is the guest of his old 
friend, the Commissioner, who bears a name honoured in India, 
Revisits all the educational establishments which have made the 
organisation of the C. M. S. Mission in that city remaikable, 
tlfe*orpt>anages, boys’ and girls* schools and normal training 
school ; confirms now in the station church, ndvv in the mission 
church ; presides over a meeting of laymen to discuss questions 
connected with the church, whether European or Asiatic, ex- 
amines candidates for ordination, both European and native, and 
ordains them in the mission church : preaches in the station 
church on behalf of the local mission, meets the leading native 
Christians at a social meal at the mission : accepts an invitation 
to lunch with some native Christian ladies, and conducts family 
prayers before leaving ; presides at the opening meeting of the 
Punjab Church Missionary Society’s conference. One is at a loss 
to know, while reading the accounts of such visit, whether to 
admire most the many-sidedness with which the Bishop threw 
himself into work of such varied character, or the energy and 
endurance which enabled him to grapple with a task which would 
have borne down a weaker or less resolute man. 

For we cannot forget that the power which he developed of 
appreciating Oriental thought and entering into the difficulties 
of a missionary was a laboriously acquired gift. Few men com- 
ing to India for the first time at the age of 51, and necessarily 
immersed in English work, would be able at 60 to preach, without 
notes, in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, to conduct services in some of 
the less known dialects and varieties of these languages as well, and 



to show the same wide* aquamtance with Eastetti iitet^ture^ as 
Bihop Mitman had obtained in nine years. Though ht always 
studied with one munhsi, and often with two, during his residence 
in Calcutta, his knowledge of the languages was jchiefly acquit^ 
ed on tour, in trains, dik garis, boats, palkies. An Arabic 
or Persian graihmar would often occupy a dusty journey or a boat 
passage down the Indus. Occasional entries in his journals show 
Mow important f he Bishop considered this to be. Thus, on August 
22nd, 1867, four or five months only after his arrival, he writes, 
— I managed part of the service [at Ghanjra] and the Benedic- 
tion in Bengali. Mr. Driberg said the rest of the service, and in- 
terpreted my addresses. Mr. Harrison read the Preface. God 
forgive me for undertaking the Bishopric without more knowledge 
of tne language.’' We find him able to read Hindustani addresses 
at a confirmation at Patna a week afterwards. Again on October 
nth, he confirmed 4 English and 7 native candidates, and made 
two English addresses, but we find this entry also, Read my second 
address to the natives afterwards in Urdu.*' Three days later, 
at Meerut, he distributed the prizes at the mission school and 
writes: — ** Talked vith native gentry a very little afterwards. 
Dens det linguan smntiuni!' And again the same day after lay- 
ing the first stone of a new mission church, — Made a written 
address in Urdu, which I hope was understood.*^ On November 
loth, 1867, he writes “Preached in Mission Church [Lucknow] 
in Urdu. Could not see very well, but was tolerably intelligible. 
Must have more time to read over Urdu sermons. Viceroy and 
others unexpectedly present.’* A month later (December 3rd, 
1867) Taljhari he conducts a confirmation service in Santhali, 
“written in Roman characters," and adds humorously : Got 

through the service with tolerable success, notwithstanding my 
total ignorance, and the clucks which are difficult of utterance.*’ 
Later on we find him addressing cadidates in Urdu without 
MSS. Here is an entry made at Kangra, May 17th, 1868: 
‘‘ I made two addresses, rather jumbling and ungrammatical. I 
cannot tell how much 1 was understood, but 1 think it is needful 
to appear to do my best when I hope I can do so sincerely.*’ We 
find a more cheerful entry made at Goruckpore, November 22nd, 
1869. The Bishop was stirred up by the mission work there, con- 
ducted, as he says, with unwearied energy, wisdom, love,” and 
writes, I made two addresses, I think intelligibly and clearly. 
The service occasion was so good that I believe I was roused by 
this." A week later he makes an apologetic entry about Kis 
having addressed the educated natives at Mozufferpore in English 
and not in the vernacular, “ I fear many did not understand 
English, but I cannot trust myself in Urdu yet." Later, as is 
well known, the Bishop was able to speak with considerable 
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fluency in Urdu and Hindi, and to speak gramnoatically and 
without MSS. in Bengali ; though he never mastered the Bengali 
accent as well as those of the former languages. On the occa- 
sion of his last visit through the villages connected with the 
S.^. G. Chota Nagpur Mission in 1875. he astonished the 
people by conducting the confirmation, with the help of the 
missionaries, not in Hindi, which many could not understandi 
but in their own local dialects. , 

This laborious study of Eastern language and literature was of 
the greatest value to Bishop Milman in what was one of the most 
striking features of his visitations — the addresses which he deli- 
vered at the large centres to educated natives. Though spoken 
in English, they were often illustrated by apt quotations from 
Persian or Sanskrit writings, and they always showed a pro- 
found knowledge of the religious needs and aspirations of India, 
Delivered at the suggestion or request some times of mission- 
aries, sometimes of members of the Brama Samaj, sometimes of 
a local literary society, or of leading natives, without any thought 
of religious end, they were deliberately intended by the Bishop 
as part of his contribution to the missionary work of the church. 
The title might not imply a religious discussion, and the lecture 
would in any case be different from a sermon and would impart 
both thoughts and information of other than a religious charac- 
ter4r;cbut the aim and object was in every case the same, and the 
Bishop would never consent to lecture unless he were free to 
speak his mind about Christianity. It is a real misfortune that 
only one of these remarkable addresses was written down and 
preserved. A second was written after delivery, and sent to 
England to be printed, but was lost in transmission. At De’hi,* 
Agra and Cawnpore, the Bishop lectured on “ Truth in 1867, 
and on “Revelation'* in 1871. ^‘Eclecticism** is the title of 
a very able lecture delivered before the Burra Bazar Family 
Literary Club in Calcutta. We find him lecturing in August 
1869 at Dacca, on the Parallel to India afforded by the Roman 
Empire at the Time of its Conversion to Christianity. The 
same year he lectured on “ Progress ’* at Nagpore and on 
** Back-bone ** at Jubbulpore. “ Faith,*’ ‘‘ Man,** “ Englighten- 
ment,’* “ Prevention ^ better than Cure,*’ “ Epic Poetry,” 
“ Decision '* — gave subject matter for other lectures which were 
usually delivered in more places than one. Some of the 
Bishop’s entries in his journal about these lectures have a 
touching interest. Thus, with reference to an address to Bengali 
eimuirers at Dinapore or Patna on September 2nd, 1867, he says : 

Took line of nobility of enquiry befitting men as God*s crea- 
tures and leading as in* Justin Martyr, to rest. Doctrine of 
Trinity unspeakably comfortable in present astonishing dis- 
coveries of science. Very attentive, and very interesting lec- 



ture. May it bear fruit: about 200 present./^ At Delhi, 
October lyth, 1867, he writes : M^de my address on Truths a$ 
the aggregate of all facts, and specially eternal facts, and our 
relation to them. A good attendance of native gentry : rather top 
many boys, I spoke for an hour and a half, and I heard after- 
wards that the natives received the address well, and that k was 
well adapted for the Missionary’s object in asking for it. Deus 
^isereatury November 22nd, 1867, “ addressed about 500 edu- 
cated natives ^at Benares] on ‘ Faith/ Much attention shown. 

1 hope it may have some fruit.*' February 20th, 1869. — “Spoke 
[to educated natives at Nagpore on “ Progress **] for hour, 
and urged conversion on them with all my power,” Speaking oF 
a deputation of native zemindars, and two addresses which he 
refeived on In's visit to Cuttack. January 2nd, 1868, the Bishop 
writes : — “They were very kindly in tone. I endeavoured to keep 
the same, though I hope without any forfeiture of plain truth.** 
We notice here the same uncompromising fidelity to the great 
principles of his life. Two days before he was confined to the 
bed of sickness, which he never left, he was to have lectured to 
the English-speaking natives,chicflyclerks in Government offices 
at Peshawur, but owdng to the rain and to the already too evi- 
dent symptoms of illness, the lecture was put off. It is not un- 
fitting that the last of these striking addresses should have been 
delivered to a crowded audience at the Town Hall, Umritsur, 
in November 1875, ^ subject which could admit <?f no dis- 

guise, and which gave opportunity for as true a missionary heart 
as ever beat to give utterance to the yearnings of a life-time ; 

“ The offence of the Cross;** and none who ever heard it will 
ea,sily forget that grand apology for a Christian’s faith. 

The fact tliat more than one of these addresses were delivered 
in school rooms connected with Non-conformist missions, raises 
the question of Bishop Milman’s relation to Christian bodies, ex- 
ternal to the Church of England. An uncompromising Church- 
man himself, he yet felt the necessity for Christians in their un- 
happy divisions, to present as united a front as possible to the 
heathen world without. Hence he discouraged party-spirit with- 
in the church, and without any forfeiture of truth drew together 
men of many minds. After approving of some internal improve- 
ments in a church, he wrote in 1871 ; “ I hope, however, there 
will be no overdoing of these externals. Hard, earnest, faithful, 
Godly work is what is everywhere most appreciated by our hard- 
working Indian laymen.**. He ignored parties ; and whether a 
man was “ High Church " or “ Low Church,” if he worked 
earnestly, he was sure of his Bishop’s care and sympathy. Sup- 
porters of the two great Missionary Societies of the Cliurch may 
at times be narrow enough to look coldly on each other in Eng- 
land, but Bishop Milman asked no questions about C. M. S. or 
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S. P. G. ; enough for him that a clergyman was a missionary in 
his diocese to entitle him to \vhatever sympathy and help his 
Bishop could give ; and though it might have been supposed 
that his theological sympathies inclined rather to the society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society has placed it on record, that the Bishop 
really died in his own society’s cause. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that Bishop Milman should preside at meetings of the* 
British and Foreign Bible Society, without whith he felt that 
many of the Church s missions would be unable to carry on their 
work, and that on his visitation tours he should visit the institu- 
tions of missions not connected with the Church of England when 
their friends desired it. Accordingly we find him familiar, from 
personal experience, with some of the missionary organlsationi^of 
the American Baptists in Burma, (he was particularly struck with 
Dr, Binney s Karen College at Rangoon ) Assam and Orissa ; the 
American Presbyterians at Lahore, Loodiana, Rawal Pindee, 
Gujranwala ;the American Episcopal Methodists in Rohilkhund, 
the London Missionary Society at Benares and in Kumaon, the 
Free Church of Scotland in the Central Provinces, the German 
Evangelical Lutherans in Tirhoot, the Welsh Presbyterians at 
Cherrapoonjee, the Roman Catholics at Kamptee, Rangoon and 
Mandalay, and others whom we have not named. Of the Bap- 
tist Orphanage at Cuttack he writes in January 1868 : “ It must be 
a great p~.3asure to feel that so many have been saved from death 
and are now receiving this Christian education through the mis- 
sion.” At Almora in 1869 he addresses the Christian inmates of 
the Native Leper Asylum, at the request of the missionary of the 
London Missionary Society. With another distinguished mis- 
sonary of the same Society he formed an acquaintance that only 
needed time and opportunities for meeting to ripen into friendship. 
With all there was an interchange of kindly courtesies, and ac- 
knowledgment of good honest work wherever it was to be found, 
and a word of encouragement to those who were engaged in work 
akin to his own; and thus, without a suspicion of sacrifice of 
principle, the Bishop’s visitation had usually an influence for 
good beyond the limits of his own communion, and men felt 
that the highest ecclesiastical official of the State could also be 
the accepted representative of Christianity in India. 

The accumulated experience which this survey of mission work, 
both within and without the church, gave to one who, with an 
already well informed mind, had made Eastern thought a study, 
made Bishop Milman a considerable authority upon the difficult 
questions which from time to time arose in planting tlie church 
in India. He came to be more and more convinced of the 
necessity of a thorough reform in the conduct of mission schools. 
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We find continue reference to this in his journals. In October 
1867, he writes at Cawnpore : “ All very promising as far as educa- 
tion is concerned. Only small Christian results. Many, however, 
enquiring. The missionaries hopeful/* At Lucknow, where he 
was particularly struck with the excellence of all the educational 
establishments, he writes in November 1867 About the same 
^Christian fruit is visible here from the schools as in other places: 
a little and th^t good, but certainly little as yet. A little later he 
regrets the lack of Christians at Joynaraii/s College at Benares; 
highly approves of the orphanages, but remarks of the other 
schools : There is much future promise, but the immediate results 
are still limited. Similar observations follow in 1868, with refer- 
ence to two large mission schools in the Punjub. Late in 1869, 
when his experience had been considerably greater, he breaks out 
into a distinct expression of dissatisfaction with the system. Writ- 
ing of a school in Rohilkhund, he says : ‘‘ There was no Christian 
boy in the school. I was asked to sa)' a few words, which I did, but I 
cannot appreciate very highly the school mission work. Its results 
are very doubtful — I am not sure whether better than those of 
Government schools.** Two years later, when he had now been all 
over India, the Bishop makes a definite complaint : “ Here there 
seems the same misunderstanding of the method of leaching 
Christianity to absolute heathen, which is so universally prevalent. 
They are taught the facts, say, of the Old Testament history, 
without any real spiritual interpretation. The difficulties are 
neither pointed out nor solved. I cannot see that the consciences 
are even awakened, much less formed or disciplined by the scrip- 
tural instruction, I am going, indeed, now on sm^*^ grounds as 
I did not hear much, but the plan is so palpable. >»nd to me so pal- 
pably painful, that little of it is enough t£» manifest and con- 
demn it. 1 fear that I shall not be able ^ get the missionaries 
to share my feelings. They seem wadded everywhere to this 
strange unbusinesslike and really *un-Christian system, and I 
cannot get much attention paid to my suggestion. At least no 
alteration is apparent.** and **gain, There is no system of Chris- 
tian instruction. The mis^^’tinaries never seem to have any definite 
idea or plan in their «‘mds. They arc very often unsound and 
inaccurate in man/ points. Calvinism in ^any shape is especially 
unsuited in t.idian missions. Altogether, I fear, that while 
mission seem a necessity, they are, as they are worked 

now, v«ty unlikely to have any definite Christian results. . . , 
'T)-!* Government school undermines the superstitions as much as 
^ne mission school. Whether the latter schools do not, in some 
cases, actually prejudice the truth is a difficult question.** We add 
one further entry from the same year (1871) “ Jhey sang hymns. 
Christian hymns seemed out of place iu the mouths of heathen 
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(inbstly) chfldren, but this is the way of missbii^ and I think * 
one of the causes of insufficient success^ as there is the usual 
want of distinction between Christians and non-Christians.^ 
We have purposely suppressed the names of the schools and 
missions to which these remarks applied, nor have we indicated 
which were and which were not connected with the Church of 
England, because they represent Bishop Milman’s opinion, which 
he never changed with reference to the whole sybject of mis- 
sionary education. He thought,, that with some exceptions, the 
system needed a thorough reform in schools connected with the 
church, and in those connected with other societies alike, or 
rather, that a clear definite system needed to be created. 

We have perhaps sufficiently indicated the character of Bis^^p 
Milman's visitation work ; the thoroughness with which he en- 
tered into every phase of church work connected either with 
Europeans or with Asiatics, taking a personal part in it himself, 
so that he was at once the chief chaplain and tlie chief mission- 
ary of his diocese ; and the laborious care with which he prepared 
himself for this duty. But it ought not to be omitted that he 
generally made time to show an intelligent interest in other than 
religious work, and in all that tended to develop the resources 
and hbmanize the character of the country of his adoption. 
Many a master of a Government secular school has eagerly 
locked forward to his expected visit. Jails, lunatic asylums, 
hospitals, medical schools, and all institutions calculated to 
relievi* misery or advance the nation, he considered that a 
Christian Bishop should help forward and encourage. We 
need not ref^r to his exertions on behalf of the Lady Canning 
Home for traim^g nurses at Calcutta, which would scarc^.ly 
have come into bev^ but for the Bishop's energy and determi- 
nation. He never fo*^ot that he was a citizen as well as— -and 
all the more because he vvas — a Christian : and he sought to 
identify himself by every ixieans in. his power with the inhabi- 
tants of the country which had v^ccome his home. 

The extent arid character of Bis‘^op Milman's visitation tours 
have no parallel in the history of an Ine^ian See. It is not simply 
that he travelled over more ground, for thai^vould follow from the 
increased facilities foi* communication. The* i^niount of work 
which was crowded into these tours and the phy::;(;al endurance 
which it entailed, made the Bishop conspicuous even 1 k a country * 
where hard work among officials is the rule. The greav^j- ease 
ati’d rapidity of communication, as was well pointed out by the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta at the meeting called to do honour tt* 
Bishop Milman on April nth, in reality makes a Bishop's work 
in such a diocease as Calcutta harder instead of easier; for, as there 
is always more work than he can do, he is thereby enabled, and 
being enabled, is compelled to do a much greater amount of work 
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irt 4 alioi^iter tiine. The easy pleasani maitbihg 
agreeable a season of retirement to a 4Hshop in the old tfritieiii ! 
impossible in these days when he has to travel by night and worlc 
by^day^ and thinks himself fortunate when he is allowed to stay 
for a few days at the comfortable houses where he is always made 
a welcome guest. To travel in this way for eight months in each 
year, in hot and cold weather, over a tract of country character- 
ised by climates ^s various as those of Europe, and to keep to 
a printed programme all this time, which rarely gives a week 
at the same station, as if health could be as much depended 
on as an Indian sun, will at least be considered trying ; and 
yet this is whut Bishop Milman did for nine years. The joui^ 
neys^by themselves, let alone the work at the stations, were 
often enough to daunt a younger man. On each of the two 
occasions of his going down the Punjab frontier, he had difficul- 
ties of this kind to contend with. In 1868, after hurrying with 
unprecedented rapidity from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Khan 
by horse-dak, carriage and palky^ passing through Kohat, . 
Bixnnoo and Slicikh Budin, he dropped down the river by boat 
to Dera Ghazi Khan, ill all the time, and was indebted to a 
steamer which he met, for some medicine which somewhat re- 
lieved him. Yet. though still ill, he left nothing undone at Dera 
Ghazi Khan ; held a confirmation, about which he modestly 
wrote : ‘‘ I made two addresses as well as I could in my fever,# 
and pushed on to Multan to be there on the appointed day, 
In 1S72 he had a rough night-journey by moonlight from the 
Indus to Bunnoo, a distance of about 64 miles, partly on horse- 
back, partly by mail cart, being on the verge once of riding 
into^a quick-sand, and riding and driving back after one night 
at the station. In 1869 hc*meets with difficulties in crossing 
from Meerut to Moradabad : Two ferries and other difficul- 
ties. About IS miles from Moradabad I stuck fast, and had 
to sit under a tree for 3 01*4 hours, and went on afterwards by 
bullocks and buffaloes.*' In 1873 he astonished the officials in 
the Central Provinces by travelling by bullock coach from Nag- 
pore to Raipore and back, a distance of 360 miles, and return- 
ing on the eighth day, after consecrating two churches < Rai- 
pore and Bliundafa) and two cemeteries, spending the Sunday 
at Raipore and pausing on his journey’- only for 2 hours for 
bVeakfast and two for dinner in the 24 hours. In the rains of 1875, 
during his Assam tour, the horse which he was driving from 
Seebsaugor to Nazerah for a Sunday service, broke down, and.thd 
Bishop had to walk four miles, just before noon, on the hottest day 
which the thermometer had recorded during the y^ear. After 
some refreshment he preached to the planters, who had gathered 
for service, and riding back nine miles to Seebsaugor in the after- 
noon, took a second service for the residents at once, having offi- 
ciated there early previously ; and the next morning was Up early 
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visiting the various schools. When it is considered that this 
fktigue was undertaken by an over-worked man of nearly 6o, it 
will appear the more remarkable ; but the sad journey which re- 
moved him from our midst early in the current year, proved that 
these extraordinary powers of endurance could be fatally over- 
strained. 

But it was the combination of physical fatigue with unresting 
brain-work that chiefly distinguished Bishop IN^ilman’s visitation 
tours. The diocese had never been so thoroughly and regu- 
larly visited before. Numerous small stations and missionary 
outposts were visited by a Bishop for the first time ; and often as 
^ result of these visits, fresh churches sprang up, or services 
began to be held on Sunday, when the day had been buj, little 
obsefved before. 

An episcopal visitation should be held once in three years, and 
in spite of his gigantic diocese, Bishop Milman very nearly suc- 
ceeded in achieving the task. Only twice in his episcopate 
did he seek any rest at a hill station during the hot weather. 
The first occasion in 1868 has already been alluded to, as also 
the self-denial with which the earlier part of that short rest was 
given up- The Bishop took the opportunity of his being at 
Murree this year to visit Kashmere. The only other occasion was 
in 1871, when he spent four months at Mussoorie ; visiting, how- 
^v^r, from thence Annfield, Chakrata, Koorkee and Dehra. These 
were feally the only periods of leisure for study which he enjoyed 
during his life in India, and he writes with pleasure of his study- 
ing at Mussoorie, Persian, Urdu, Theology, and a little Bengali, 
and examining a box of books which he had received : Most 
of it a mass of unorthodoxy, but 1 hope (he adds) the reuding 
may be useful, ^ Thy word is truth.’ It certainly comes out 
more and more as the truth, the more it is studied. At Mussoorie, 
too, he gave Wednesday evening lectures on the principal present 
difficulties in religion and their practical solution in Christ cru- 
cified, connected with which there is, in his journal, this charac- 
teristic entry : “ There was a large attendance for a week day 

at first, but after a time it diminished. One very long lecture, I 
fear, repelled several people, and the evening was continually wet. 
1 hope, however, I have myself thought out several problems with 
greater care and exactness in consequence, and if opportunity 
should occur, prepared myself to discuss these points with greater 
patience, humility, and comprehension,*' 

• Bishop Milman's first visitation of liisdiocesebeganonMay 17th, 
1869, and ended on June 8th, 1870. He had in this time travers- 
ed the whole Province of Bengal, (including as it then did Assam) 
the N.-W Provmces, the Punjab, Oudh, Central Provinces, 
Central India and British Burma. The experience gained in 
this tour enabled him to arrange his time in future, and the plan 
which he adopted, in rough outline, was as follows : Calcutta 
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was head -quarters for the first half of each year, though he 
made short tours in Bengal, which occupied altogether about 
two months out of the six. Then in the rains be would visit 
Burmah, or Assam, and East Bengal, and as- the visitatioq 
was triennial, for at least one season in every three, he might 
have rested ; but only on the two occasions, to which we have 
before alluded, 1868 and 1871, would he retire to a hill station. 
In* 1874 he remained in Calcutta until July, and then began, 
thus early, his loitg tour for the year. These long tours which 
occupied, to speak generally, the last four months of each 
year, usually began with some of the hill stations, which were 
visited rapidly and without any thought of rest in Septembenj** 
and sometimes part of October ; stations in the plains being 
visitc'd en routCy so that there was no consecutive sojoiiVn in 
the hills. The Bishop always tried to be in Calcutta ’ again 
by Christmas, if it were possible. In this way the North- 
Western Provinces, (except Rohilcund) and Oudh were visited in 
1867, i87iand 1874; Rohilcund, Central Provinces and Central 
India in 1869 and 1863, the Punjab in 1868, 1872 and 1875. 
These constituted the long tours, the latter part of 1870 being 
occupied with a Metropolitical tour through Madras, Ceylon and 
Bombay, of which, unfortunately, the Bishop kept no journal, and 
has left the scantiest memorials. Burma was visited in 1867, 
1870, and 1873 with unfailingregularity ; Assam and East Bengal 
with equal regularity in 1869, 1872 and 1875 ; the Andartfiins in 
1870 and 1874. As the visitation of Bengal consisted of a series 
of small tours, it is hard to speak of the province as a whole, but 
we observe that Darjeeling and stations along the Loop line 
of tl^ East Indian Railway, were visited in 1870, 1873 and 1875 ; 
Tirhnt and North Bengal in 1869 and 1874 (during the famine), 
and Orissa in 1867-68 and 1872. The principal mission fields of 
the two Church Societies in Bengal,those of the Church Missionary 
Society in the Kishnaghur district and in the Santhal Pergun- 
nans, and those of the Propagation Society in the Sunderbunds 
and in Chota Nagpore, were tended with watchful care ; the 
Bishop's visits to them being at the least triennial, while to Chota 
Nagpore he went five times, in 1869, 1870, 1872, 1873 and 1875. 
It was always a matter of regret to him that,*owing to ths over- 
whelming size of his diocese, he could not visit these missions 
regularly every year. It would be impossible in the space at our 
disposal to give an epitome of these interesting tours. Their 
effect on India generally, is seen by the way in which the country 
was stirred from Cape Comorin to Peshawur at the news of the 
Bishop^s death, and by the words in which a retiring Viceroy gave 
expression, at once to a strong personal feeling and to an universal 
grief. But we may, perhaps, just notice a few promiuent feature 
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in these tours before passing on. The first impressions of a 
strange country on a mai> of thought are always worth notic- 
ing, and Burma as the scene of his first visitation tour, had 
always a special interest for him. “ I have great hopes” 
he writes at Rangoon on May 30th, 1867, “that eventually 
great conversions may take place among the kindly and honest 
people, who like the English, and are much liked by them.” 
He was much struck with the American Baptist Karen Ool- 
lege under the direction of Dr. Binny, and cdnstantly deplored 
the comparative weakness of the Propagation Society’s mis- 
sions ; feeling, as his predecessor had done, that it was im- 
- possible for a Bishop of Calcutta to do do justice to Burma, 
and that Rangoon needed a Bishop of its own to be at the 
head of the entire Anglican Church in that Province, and to 
head, in Bishop Cotton’s words, missions as vigorous, aggres- 
sive and widely spread among the purely Burmese population, 
as those of the American Baptists have been among the 
Karens.” In 1870, and again in 1873, Bishop Milman con- 
tinued his visitation up the Irrawaddy as far as to Mandalay, 
wliere a mission of the Propagation Society had now been 
established, and on the latter occasion he had an interview 
witli the King. In 1867 there had been a difficulty, which the 
Bishop thus records in his journal : “ I had asked for a seat, 

I cannot sit on my haunches without difliculty. Moreover, 
it looks rather too like adoration, especially with this King. 
1 find it is contrary to their etiquette for any but a religious, 
in the Buddhist sense of the word, to have such a recognition, 
and therefore it seems to imply an inferiority of Christianity, if 
I consent to waive the application.” The Bishop did n£\t re- 
gret the contretemps y as he thought he noticed a little too much 
tendency to connect tlie mission with the Court. The 
King,” he writes, ‘ seems to have too much hold upon the 
school, and the impression seems to be general, that conver- 
sion to Christianity is unlikely to take place, in and through 
the school.” A few conversions did take place in later years 
indirectly through the school, but the subsequent history of 
the Mandalay mission has shown the general correctness of 
the Bishop’s views« 

During the 1873 visitation, a Bishop for the first time visited 
Tonghoo ; and the ecclesiastical questions which were sub- 
mitted to him then for solution, were as tangled and difficult 
‘as the subsequent political questions connected with the 
boundary between the Karens and tlie Upper Burmans. The 
question was, whether to accede to the request of a large body 
of Karens, wl\9 had been converted by agency of American 
Baptists, that they might be admitted into the communion 
of the Church of England ; and as a similar question arose in 
1868 and 1869 in Chota Nagpore, it may be well without re- 
opening controversy, to state that Bishop Milman entirely accep- 
ted the general principles of non-interference with the work and 
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the spliere of * work, of other relfgious bodies, as hiS relations to 
them abundantly testify ; while at the same time he felt that cir- 
cumstances might arise which would not justify the church 
in refusing to accede to the request of a large body external 
to it He thought that such circumstances had arisen in 
Chota Nagpore with which his name will always be connected, 

f iind in this opinion he had the unanimous support of the 
ocal officials^ and European residents. Even those who 
then thought him mistaken, now that bitter feelings have been 
allayed, and that in the place of one ill-supported divided 
mission, two strong missions are working side by side with 
ample scope for thp energy of each, and are bearing Christjwm 
fruit to which there is no parallel in the diocese, will probab- 
ly admit that the Bishop’s action has been justified. Similarly, 
at Tonghoo, the Bishop gradually came to the conviction, 
after weighing all the evidence, that if the Church of England 
could afford to send missionaries to disaffected Karens who 
desired to join her communion, she would not be justified in 
refusing, in the belief that unless thus received and cared for 
they would, as some have since done, either join the Roman 
Catholic Mission or lapse into heathenism. The historic 
places which Bishop Milman visited on his first long tour in 
1867, Patna, Meerut, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Al- 
lahabad, and Benares, liad for him an intense inte^st, 'and 
had we space, we could quote extracts from his journals which 
would have an interest even for those who are familiar with 
the scenes. At Agra he ordained four European missionaries. 
He was amazed at the grandeur of the Taj, but remarks, Pity 
so"" much good work thrown away on a tomb.’I At Delhi he con- 
secrated the excellent mission church, built as a memorial of the 
missionaries and native Christians of Delhi who fell in the Mu- 
tiny. Of Lucknow he remarks, “ I have not seen any place in 
which there was so n^uck educational activity, or in which the 
fr,uits were so promising, intellectually and socially.’* At Bena- 
res he writes, ‘'the C. M. S. work seems very good and thorough 
as far as I could judge. They gave me a hearty welcome, and I 
gave them all the help and recommendation which I could. I 
am thankful for the comfort thus given anS received.’* 

In the Punjab the Bishop was specially struck with the mission 
work at Umritsur and Peshawur, and the Divinity College at 
Lahore. Of the Umritsur mission he writes in 1867 : “On§ of 
the most active and satisfactory that 1 have seen,’* and he re- 
tained this opinion*to the last Peshawur,^ indeed, has a sad in- 
terest, for his last days are connected with it. He had been much 
struck with the progress made since 1872, had*entered into detail 
of the rnission, held an Urdu confirmation, attended the bazaar 
preaching, administered the communion to the native communi- 
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cants. His last sermon was in the station church nn behalf of 
the local mission; and the fallowing morning, when too ill really 
to stand, he insisted on being present at the distribution of prizes 
at the mission school ; and addressing those present upon 
the blessings of a Christian education, then left the school 
for the sick bed from which he was never to rise. But we 
must pass on from the notice of these visitation tours. 
an impetus he gave to church building througlxout tlie diocese, 
and how liberally he contributed himself, how munificently he 
supported the Additional Clergy Society, and laboured to provide 
his scattered countrymen with the means of grace, tliere are many 
ifvindia who can testify. That Ajmereand Cachar have resident 
clergy is due partly, no doubt, to local liberality, but in no snail 
degree to Bishop Milman’s exertions ; and to many a railway 
community throughout the country, his familiar face was not 
simply that of a carnal traveller, but of a messenger of peace. 

We have said that the distinguishing feature of Bishop Mil- 
man’s episcopate is to be looked for, not so much in administra- 
tive policy, as in the impression of a character upon the church. 
Of episcopal charges he has left but two, one written at the end 
of 1867, after nine months in India, and the other written in 
1871; and these are remarkable rather for suggestive thoughts 
than as noting epochs in the history of a church. The ripened 
experience of the last five years has unfortunately never been 
summarised in a charge or pastoral. It seems that the Bishop 
was anxious to be able to report, in a third charge, that definite 
steps had been taken to extend the Indian Episcopate. The 
solution of this question, which had given him the greatest care 
and anxiety, and which was the cause of his summoning an im- 
portant Conference of the India Bishops in November 1873, has 
now passed into other hands. It is far too large a subject for 
more than a passing allusion here, but a sketch of Bishop Mil- 
raan*s Episcopate would be very incomplete which did not place 
on record his entire concurrence with his predecessor, in the opi- 
nion, that the first great need for the diocese of Calcutta was the 
formation of two new dioceses which should relieve the Bishop 
entirely of all episcopal responsibility for Burma on the one 
side and the Punjab on the other, Tlie foundation of these two 
Sees; at Lahore and Rangoon, was the main object of his pro- 
jected visit to England in 1876 ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that there is every prospect of the Bishop’s wishes being carried 
out with the co-operation of the Secretary of State, the diocese 
of Winchester having undertaken to raise an endowment for a 
See at Rangoon, wliile the Bishopric of Lahore is being founded 
as a special memorial of the life and work of Bishop Milman. 

Vet, thougli the bent of his mind was rather towards spiritual 
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than towards administrative work, it could not but be, that du- 
ring the nine years of his episcopatef important questions should 
press for solution. That excellent institution, near the General 
Hospital at Calcutta, which almost owes its existence to the 
Bishop, the Lady Canning Home — shows with what energy he 
could throw himself into the Christian work of providing trained 
purses for the sick and suffering; and to omit other and smaller 
matters, there are two with which Bishop Milman's name will 
always be associated. One is the assignment of a definite sphere 
for lay work within the church. Very early in his episcopate he 
took up the question of church committees which had been be- 
queathed to him by his predecessor; and after due consultation, 
manured a plan whereby in each station, at least, two laymen 
should be associated with the chaplain in such church matters 
as are not strictly of a spiritual character. But a more impor- 
tant step was the appointment of sub-deacons and lay-readers. 
The Bishop noticed that many laymen would gladly assist the 
clergy in church, school, hospital, or district wc^rk if they could 
feel that they were not stepping out of their proper sphere, but 
were acting under diocesan sanction ; and hence he proposed to 
give a commission to act as sub deacons or lay-readers,’ to such as 
desired either office, and might be recommended . for it by the 
clergy. The number of sub-deacons has steadily increased^ 
value of their work has been thankfully recognised; tfnd, in a 
country like India,, where we can never expect a sufficient num- 
ber of clergy, the system admits of very large extension; 

•The other measure with which Bishop MilmanV name will be 
asgociated, is the development of Anglo-Indian education on the 
lines laid down hy Bishop Cotton. Though not naturally a great 
educationist, he threw all his energy into the work from the same 
conscientious sense of dutywhich characterised him through life. 
On September 21st, 1871, he consecrated the chapel of the Bi- 
shop Cotton School,’' Simla; and with reference to this writes in 
his journal : “ In my sermon I alluded to Bishop Cotton, and the 
blessing his work had been to the country in the preparation of 
good, manly boys and men. Certainly in this age more and more 
seems to depend on education and tlie real character of education. 
Its effect appears to me to remain more surely than it did in 
earlier times. I imagine it goes deeper into the heart and touches 
the springs of moral character more than it used in my own young 
days.” Through the Bishop's activity a grant of ;^5,000 vO^as 
obtained for Anglo-Indian education from the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; and to this grant, in no small de- 
gree, are owing the excellent diocesan schoolsiat Naini Tal and 
the Pratt Memorial School at Calcutta. We need not refer to his 
exertions last year in the same cause^ to the special fund raisedi 
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with the cordial support of the late Viceroy, for the purpose of 
bringing a good education \^ithin reach of the very poorest, or 
to the munificent liberality with which he aided all the edu- 
sational projects in his diocese. How many children were 
cupported at his own cost at these various schools will never 
be fully known. Nor is it necessary to add tliat his sympathies 
were not limited by race. An excellent Bengali school fop 
high-caste native girls at Bhowanipore was almost entirely 
dependent on the Bishop ; and we rejoice to hear that many 
of his native friends are trying to perpetuate his memory by 
placing this school on a permanent basis. 

'^^“But, after all, it is the man, rather than the measures, that has 
made that distinct mark on the country of which we ara all 
conscious. A rugged exterior and an occasional bluntness of 
manner, could not conceal the breadth and tenderness of the 
heart within. When death removes a great man from our midst, 
we lose sight of any little peculiarities and think only of the 
grand features of the character. India can ill afford to lose 
such self-sacrifice, devotion, learning, power of sympathy, as 
have been long associated with the name of the Bishop of 
Calcutta. We ourselves have to mourn the loss, not only of a 
great Bishop, but of a valued contributor to this Review.^ Otte 
who can reckon amongst his personal friends the highest and 
tIie*Iow''st in the land, who can draw together men of all classes, 
all parties, all religions, is such an one as India needs and such 
an one as India mourns. The time must come when Bishop 
Milman’s episcopate will be reckoned amongst the things of the 
distant past, and when men may be scarcely conscious of the 
impetus which he gave to Christian work in the country of 
his adoption ; but while recollections are clear, and while the 
generation still lives which has known and loved him, we .shall 
do well to gather up the lessons of his life, and by endeavouring 
to receive the impress of his character, to lay our wreaths 
of affection upon an already honoured grave. 


® Few of our readers will have on Papal Infallibility. Both were 
forgotten two powerful articles that from the pen of the great and good 
appeared in the Calcutta Review man whose loss we now mourn**--* 
rather more than a year ago — one EDITOR* 
on Mill’s Three Essays^ the other 



^REffOH MARINERS ON THE INDIAN SEAS.' 

By Col. G. B. MAlleson, C.SJ. 

I N the history of the French in India, I have brought the 
story of the struggle for empire in the East of that gallant 
and high-spirited people to the year 1761. From that date the 
la^d contest really ceased. For although in 1782, France did 
despatch a considerable force to aid Haidar Ali, the decrepi- 
tude of its leaders and the death of Haidar combined to render 
its efforts fruitless. From 1761, indeed, the French ceased to 
be principals in the contest Thenceforth the adventurous sons 
of her soil were forced to content themselves with the po?!-” 
tion ^f auxiliaries to native princes. The foremost amongst 
them, levying contingents of their own countrymen, took service 
in the courts which showed the greatest inclination to resist the 
progress of the increasing power of the English. Thus the 
younger Lally, Law, Raymond, de Boigne, Perron, Dudrence, 
and many others became the main supports upon which Haidar 
Ali, the Nizam, Sindia, and Holkar rested their hopes for 
independence, if not for empire. But, after all, although in 
many cases these adventurers accomplished much in the way of 
organising resistance to the English, they did not succeed in 
their own secret views. They failed entirely to resuscitate the 
dream of successful rivalry to England. One by one tlv^y dis- 
appeared before the steady advance of the foe they had once 
hoped to conquer. Sometimes, as at Haidarabad, dismissed oii 
the requisition of an English governor ; again, as in 1802, 
beaten by the English General, they gradually renounced the 
cau^ as hopeless, and finally ceased to pursue the struggle. 
The hopes which had glimmered but very faintly after the 
death of Haidar, which had again been somewhat rekindled by 
the prudent measures of Mddhaji Sindia, were dealt a fatal 
blow by Lord Lake at Aligarh and at Delhi, and were finally 
crushed by that stalwart soldier on the field of Ldswdri. 

But there waS another element upon which the fortunes of 
France still flourished even after the blow dealt at her in 1761. 
Strange, indeed, it was, that during the contest which terminated 
in that year, she had never sent simultaneously to the field 

® The principal authorities for this Guerre, written by a French officer 
article are engaged in it; (5) Histoire de la 

(i) Extracts made from the Naval Campagne de ITnde sous les ordres 
Archives of France ; (2) Transactions du Bailli de Suffren, Trublet, (1802) ; 
in India, pu||P»6d in 1786 ; (3) Dr. (6) Le Bailli de Suifren dans finde, 
Campbeirs l^val History of Great Roux (1867) ; (7) Historical Sketches 
Britain s (4) Histoire de la dernihre of the South of I«dia, Wilks. 
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of action a capable general and a capable admiral. It is true 
that La Bourdonnais comftfned both qualities in his own per^n, 
and the great things he had 4 hen been atile to effect ought to 
have served as an example for the times that were to follow. 
But they did not. La Bourdonnais' stay in the Indian aeas was 
short. He was succeeded by the feeble Dorde-lin. And sub- 
scquently^. when the Government of Louis XV. made the great- 
est effort France had till then made to establish an empire fn 
India ; when it sent out a general who had wdh distinction on 
the battle fields of Flanders, and soldiers who had helped to 
gain Fontenoy and Laffeldt, it selected as the colleague of the 
-general, an admiral of whom it has been written that tO art 
Unproductive brain he added infirmity of purpose.” 

Subsequently to the capture of Pondichery in 1761, the’posi- 
fion was reversed.. When, eighteen years later, Bussy, gouty, 
infirm, and whom self-indulgence had made halting and unde- 
cided, was sent to command the land forces, he had as* his naval' 
Colleague a man whose name, covered with an eternal ray of 
glory, still shines as one of the most illustrious, if not the most 
wlustrious, in the naval annals of France, t allude to Pierre 
Andrd de Suffren. 

The Treaty of Paris, signed on the loth February 1763, had 
restored Pondichery to Prance, but it was a Pondichery dis^ 
•nanfled' beggared, bereft of all her influence. During the 
fifteen 'years which followed this humiliating treaty, Pondichery 
had been forced to remain a powerless spectator of the aggran- 
disement of her rival on fndian soil. Even when, in 1778, the 
war was renewed, the Government of France was but ill pre- 
pared to assert a claim for independence, still less for dominion, 
hi Eastern and Southern India. 

The natural results followed’. Chandefnagore fell without a 
blow (lOth July 1778). Pondichery, ably defended for forty 
days against vastly superior forces by its Governor, Bellecombe, 
surrendered in the month of September following ; the fleet, 
commanded by M. de Tronjoly,— a feeble copy of Count d'Achd; 
— abandoned the Indian waters without even attempting to save 
lifah^. Air seemed lost. The advantages gained by the English 
appeared too great to be overcome ; when the marvellous energy 
of Haidar All, the Muhammadan ruler of Mysore, gave a turn 
to events which upset the most carefully laid calculations, and 
communicated to his French allies the most brilliant hopes, 

‘ On the 4th April 1769, Haidar Ali had dictated peace to the 
English under the walls of Madras. By one of the articles of 
this, treaty th.e contracting parties bound themselves to assist each 
other in defenstive wars. But when, during the following year, 
Haidar was attacked and v/as hardly pressed by the Mdrbdtds^ 
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^e English refused their aid. Haidar never forgave 
4>reach of faith. • 

When, therefore, some nine years later, lie saw the EnglisTi 
embroiled alilce with the French and Hie Mirhdtis, Haidar resolv* 
ed to take his revenge. He first sent to the English an intima* 
Hon that he should regard an attack on the French settlement of 
M^h^; contiguous to lus own possessions on the western coast, as 
equivalent to an s\J:tack upon himself. The English notwithstand- 
ing took Mahe and endeavoured apparently to pacify the ruler 
of Mysore, by sending to him ambassadors charged with 
presents. These latter were, however^ little calculated to pro- 
duce such an effect. They consisted of a pigskin saddle and la 
rifle yhich it was found impossible to load. Haidar returned 
them with contempt, and prepared for war. 

His first efforts in the autumn were eminently successful. 
Outmanceuvring the English general, Munro, he defeated and 
took prisoners (9th and loth September) a detachment of 3,720 
men, of whom upwards of 500 were Europeans, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Baillie, at Perambdkam. He tlien captured 
Arcot and some minor places. 

But the ruler of Mysore had not been unmindful of the 
French alliance. Early in the year he had intimated ‘to the 
representatives of that nation in India his determination to 
strike a decisive blow at their rivals, — a blow which iryjst bcT 
fatal, if the French would only sufficiently aid him. But the 
ministers of Louis XVI. were not alive to the impm^tance of 
the stake to be played for. In that year, When England was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with her own children in 
AmCcica, a fleet under Suffren, and 3,000 men under a skilled 
leader such as De Boigne, would have sufficed to clear of her 
rivals the whole country south of the Vii\dhya range. But 
though roused by the exhortations of Haidar, and catching^ 
though dimly, a feeble idea of the possibilities before her, France, 
instead of sending a fleet and an army to India, contented her- 
self with the despatch of a squadron and a regiment to guard 
the isles of France and of Bourbon, which the English had not 
even threatened. 

This squadron, commanded by M. Duchefcm de Chetineville, 
found on its arrival at its destination that the French islands 
were perfectly well protected by the sf»all detachment of vessels 
commanded by the French admiral on the Indian station, th^ 
Chevalier d'Orves. This officer, who had succeeded de Tronjoly, 
at once assumed the command of the new arrivals. He had then 
at his disposal six serviceable men-of-war, one frigate, and twe 
corvettes. It was not a large fleet, but it carried \^ith it one of the 
finest regiments in the French army, a regiment such as, if landed 
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in India^ shculd have sufficed to render the campaign of l^Zt 
decisive. 

A glimmering of the chances thus possibly awaiting him 
seems to have decided d’Orves to take this small fleet and this 
regiment to the Coromandel coast He sailed then from the 
islands on the 14th October and sighted the coast'near Kadalfir 
on the X7th February following (1781.) Before referring to Ijis 
subsequent conduct, let us take a glance at^ the position of 
affairs on the mainland on that date. 

Haidar, having outmanoeuvred Munro, beaten BailHe, and 
captured Arcot, had laid siege to Ambur, Vellore, Wandewash, 
Fermacdl, and Chingleput. The first named of these places 
surrendered on the 13th January, but on the i8th, Haidar, 
having received intelligence^that the new English general, Sir 
Eyre Coote, had left Madras the previous day, with the intention 
of attacking him, raised the siege of the other places and mass- 
ed his forces. Haidar at first manoeuvred to cut off Sir Eyre 
Coote from Madras, but Coote, careless of this, marched upon 
Pondichery — the inhabitants of which had shaken off the 
English yoke, and had begun to arm the natives— re victualling 
the fortffied places on his route. Haidar turned, and, following, 
overtook him on the 8th February, cutting him off from the 
country inland. As they approached Kadaldr, marching in 
"'almort parallel lines, Haidar caught a glimpse of the French 
fleet under d'Orves, guarding the coast, and preventing the pos- 
sibility of any supplies reaching the English by sea. At last 
he thought he had them. Coote possessed only the ground on 
which his army marched. He was between the sea guarded by 
d’Orves and the grain-producing country shut out from hii‘n by 
Haidar. Sir Eyre Coote has recorded Iiis opinion as to the fatal 
nature of his position. There seemed but one chance open to 
him, and that was that Haidar might be tempted to fight him. 
He tried then every expedient to induce that warrior to quit 
his lair. But the Asiatic was far too wary. He knew that^ 
barring accidents, his enemy must surrender without firing a 
shot. 

Haidar, meanwhile, had communicated with d'Orves and had 
begged him to land the regiment he had on board. He had 
pointed out to him likewise all the advantages of his position, 
the fact that the last army of the English was at their joint 
.mercy, and that Madras was guarded by but 500 invalids. 

Never had France such an opportunity. It was an absolute 
certainty. There was neither risk nor chance about it The 
English fleet under Sir Edward Hughes was on the western coast 
D’Orves had blit to remain quietly where he was for a few days, 
.and the English must be starved into surrender. Sir Eyre 
Coote saw it ; Haidar Ali saw it ; every man in the army 




saw it ; every man in the fleet s4w itj excepting one. That man 
was d’Orves himselC Of all the pd^itions in the worlds that one 
which* most requires the possession of a daring spirlti is the 
eominand of a fleet. That Government is guilty of the greatest 
crimh which sends to such a post a man wanting in nerve) 
deficient in self-reliance. Once before had France committed 
the same fault by entrusting in 1757, to the feeble d*Ach^, the 
task of suppcgting Lally. But at least d*Ach <5 fought. His 
feebler successor, d*Orves, was not required to fight. ^He was 
required to ride at anchor in the finest season of tlie year, a 
time when storms are unknown in the Indian .seas, and see an 
enemy starve, — and he would not. 

JD’Orves, described by his own countrymen as a man '^indolent 
and apoplectic/' saved Sir Eyre Coote. In spite of the protes- 
tations of Haidar, he sailed for the islands on the 13th February, 
taking away every man he brought with him, and having 
accomplished nothing. The English force at once ob|ainea 
supplies from Madras,* 

Haidar, thus left to himself, fought Coote on the ist July at 
Chilambram, and, after a desperate contest, was beaten. On the 
27th August following, he again engaged Coote at PerambAkam, 
and this time not unequally. Haidar, however, left the field to 
the enemy. On the 1 8th February following (1782). Colonel 
Braithwaite's detachment, after combating for three days, suc- 
cumbed to the superior numbers of Tippii Sdhfb. It was about 
the period of this last encounter that France appeared once 
again upon the scene, better, though not perfectly represented ; 
for while she entrusted her fleet to the greatest of all her 
Admirals, she committed the charge of her army, first to an 
incapable sailor, only to replace him by a gouty sexagenarian. 
But to recount the causes which led to this powerful interven- 
tion, we must for a moment retrace our steps. 


^The Viicomte de ^ouillac, at that 
time Governor of the Isle of Krance, 
has thus recorded his opinion of 
d*Oi ves, in a memoir in the Archives 
of the French Navy : By this 
astonishing obstinacy of M. d'Orves, 
whicli I reported to the ministry 
at the time, we lost an oppoituhity, 
such as will never recur, of becoming 
absolute masters of the Coromandel 
coast. This army of Kadaliir (Sir 
Eyre Coolers) 14,000 strong, of which 
3.to 4,000 were English, comprised all 
the troops the English had in this 
pait of India. Madras could not 
have held out, and the junction of 


our forces with those of Haidar Ali, 
would have enabled us to conquer 
Tanjore and Masulipatam with all 
their dependencies^’ 

An English writer, the author of 
Memoirs tff the late War in Asia, 
published in j/88, and who himself 
took part in the campaign, writes as 
follows Had the French admiral 
left only two frigates to block, up 
the road of Cuddalore, consequences 
might have hairpened as fatal to the 
interests of Great Britain in the East 
Indies, as flowed in North America 
from the convention of Saratoga." 
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Still unconscious of the fact that the War of Independence In 
America offered them the rarest opportunity for striking a deci* 
sive blow at the English power in India, the French Government 
were nevertheless alive to the necessity of preserving *from 
attack the Cape of Good Hope, then belonging to their allies, 
the Dutch, and of maintaining a respectable force in the Indian 
Seas, Early, then, in 1781, a squadron of five men-of-vvar'^ was 
fitted out, and on the 22nd March sailed from Brest, under the 
command of the Commandant de Suffren. 

..-^Xhis illustrious sailor was born at St. Cannat in Provence on 
the 13th July 1726, the third son of the Marquis de Suffren dc 
Saint Tropez, Destined for the navy he entered that servicccin 
1743, and in the Solide^ of 74 guns, joined the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean. He took part in an engagement with the 
English fleet under* Admiral Matthews. Transferred to the 
firigate Pauline^ he again had several opportunities of displaying 
his courage. The same year, serving on board the Monarque, 
he was taken prisoner. After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle he 
was released, and proceeding to Malta, became one of the 
Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. During the 
Seven Years* War he took part in the siege and captuie of Port 
M^^hon (29th July 1756) and was for the second time made 
pnsoner^at the combat of Lagos, (1759). Returning to France 
after a captivity of two years, he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Cainik^on of twenty guns, and sent to the Medi- 
terranean to protect the French commerce. Subsequently, in 
the Singe, he so distinguished himself, as to be promoted to the 
grade of commander (capitaine de frtgate). The seven years 
which followed offered little occupation to his wailike natuie. 
In 1772 he was promoted to the tank of post captain (capitaine 
de vaisseau) ; and in 1778, in command of Le Fantasque^hQ 
joined thesquadion under Count d’Estaing, sent to aid the 
colonists of America, In tiie campaign which followed he so 
distinguished himself that he was granted a pension, and marked 
for future command. A short cruise with two men-of-war in 
1780 added to his reputation alike as a daring and skilful sailor 
and an unsurpassed manager of men. When, thciefore, it was 
decided to send a squadron to the Indian seas, the choice of 
the minister fell naturally upon one who had shown himself the 
mest promising captain in the royal navy of France. 


^ They were : 

Le H6ros 

... 74 Guns. 

Commandant de Suffren, 

L’ An rubai c 

••• 74 

Capitaine 

de Tidirugon. 

L* Andsien 

••• 64 )i 

yt 

de Cardailhac. 

Le Vengeur 

... 64 „ 

yy 

de Forbin. 

Le Sphinx 

... 64 •) 

yy 

du (^lulleau. 



^ch had been the services of the man who wes now S|janting 
tirlth a squadron of five line of battle ships to tbaiotato t^iie 
honour of his country in the Eastern seas, Setting sail on tht 
S^tid March in company with the fleet destined for the American 
waters under the Count de Grasse^ Suffren separated from that 
admiral at Madeira, and continued his course towards the Cape 
of Good Hope. He had under his charge seven transports, 
•conveying detachments of the regiment of Pondichery, and 
overlooking these was a corvette of sixteen guns, La Fortune^ 
He had it very much at heart to reach the Cape as quickly as 
possible, so as to anticipate the arrival there of Commodore 
Joh'ilstone, who, he had been informed, had sailed for that 
from St. Helena with thirty-seven ships of sorts.* 

Commodore Johnstone had sailed from Spithead on the 13th 
March 1781, with orders to attack the Dutch possessions at the 
Cape. Arriving at St. lago, one of the Cape de Verde islands, 
he deemed it necessary to stop there in order to take in wood^ 
water, and livestock for his voyage. He accordingly put into 
Porto Praya early in April. 

It so happened that one of tSufifren’s men-of-war, the Artisien 
had been originally destined for the fleet sailing to the American 
waters, arrd her supplies of water had been regulated according- 
ly. As the French squadron approached the island of St. lago, 
the commander of that vessel, M. de Cardailhac, suggested ta 
his chief the advisability of his putting in to the bay of La 
Praya, in order to complete his supplies. Suffren assented, and 
ordered Cardailhac to stand in. At the same time, in order ta 
guard against any possible danger, he followed in his track with 
thp rest of the squadron.f 

On the morning of the i6th April, favoured by a breeze from 
the north-east, the Arthien had just passed between the islands 
of Maio and St. lago, when her captain discovered at anchor, 
at the entrance of the roadstead, an English vessel, and almost 
immediately afterwards there burst upon his view the thirty- 
seven ships of war and transports which Commodore Johnstone 
had brought from England. Cardailhac at once signalled to his 
commandant that enemies were in sight. 


* The squadron consisted of one 
ship of 74 guns, one of 64, three of 
50an(ithiee frigates. The remain- 
der were armed transports. 

The names weie the Hero^ 74; the 
Monmouth^ 64; the his^ Jupiter, and 
Romney of 50 each. The three fri- 
gates carried each 32 guns, and the 
transports had 112 guns amongst 
\)xtxti.---CampbelTs Naval History, 


t Campb'ell (Naval History] states 
that the French had received “ by 
some means or other, information 
that Johnstone had put into Porto 
Praya ; but his statement is quite 
unsuppoited. The same reason which 
had piompted Johnstone himself to 
put in, and that reason alone, guided 
the movements o,f Suffren. 
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It a great opportunity for Suffrem He doubted not that 
the English were quite unprepared to receive him ; that they were 
dreaming of nothing less than an attack ; that the crews would 
probably be dispersed in search of water and provisions* And 
this was actually the fact. Of the crews of the English vessels 
nearly fifteen hundred were out foraging ; and Commodore John- 
stone himself so little expected an attack, that he was at the 
moment engaged in giving directions for altering the position oC 
some of his ships which had drifted too near to esLch other.^ 

Suffren did not forego his chance. Despatching /a Forttme to 
collect and guard the transports, he at half-past lO in the morn- 
ing^,led the way in the Hdros^ and standing in close to the 
shore, followed by the other ships of his squadron, he made for 
the largest English vessel, also called the Hero^ and cast anchor 
between her and the Monmouth, 

The concentrated fire of the English squadron was for a few 
moments directed on the daring invader ; but very quickly the 
Annibal came to her aid, and diverted to herself much of the 
enemy’s attention. 

The Aridsieny which was following, was not fortunate. The 
smoke of the combat caused her captain, Cardailhac, to mistake 
one of the armed transports for a man-of-war. He was about 
to board her, when he was shot dead through the heart. La 
Bo^xifere who replaced him was incompetent- He, too, mistook 
another transport for a frigate. Whilst engaged in boarding her, 
the freshening breeze took both his vessel and his prize quite 
out of the line of fire. 

The Vengeur, which had followed, went along the line of the 
enemy, exclianging broadsides, but her captain’s order to anchor 
irot having been attended to, she made the tour of the roadstead, 
and then quitting it found herself unable to return. 

The Sphinx owing to the mistake or disobedience of her 
captain did not anchor. She endeavoured to maintain her posi- 
tion by manoeuvring, keeping up at the same time a heavy fire ; 
but she rendered little effectual aid. 

Suffren found himself then with two anchored, and one unan- 
cbored, and therefore comparatively useless vessel, engaged with 
the whole English squadron. The odds were tremendous, but 
he still possessed the advantage always given by a surprise, and 
he continued, for an hour and a half, to maintain the unequal 
combat. At last when the Annibal had lost her main and 
mizen masts, and her captain had been disabled ; when the 
ffdros had received considerable damage in her rigging, and 
had lost 88 men killed and wounded ; and when all hope of 
effectual aid from the other three vessels of his squadron had 
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disappeared ; he deemed it advisable to discontinue the cotitest. 
Signalling therefore to the Annibal to follow him, he slowly 
sailed out of the roadstead, still keeping up a tremendous fire. 

The Annibal essayed to follow him ; but, as she passed be- 
tween the Hero and the Uonmouth, her remaining mast fell by 
the board. Fortunately the wind had shifted and was now blow- 
in|f strongly from the south-west. She managed thus to rejoin, 
though slowly, h^r consorts outside. 

It was about half past 12 o’clock in the day when Suffren 
reunited his squadron outside the harbour and began to repair 
damans. Three hours later Commodore Johnstone followed 
him and appeared inclined to attack in his turn. Suffren, how- 
ever, ^placing the Annibal in the centre of his line, offered so 
bold a front, that the English commodore, whose ships, especial- 
ly the IsiSy had suffered severely, drew off and returned to La 
Praya.^ Suffren then continued his voyage without molestation, 
and on the 21st June, cast anchor in Table Bay, The convoy 
ariived nine days later. 

Having landed his troops at the Cape ; having secured the 
colony against attack ; having completely repaired his damages, 
and having been joined by two corvettes, the Consolante and the 
Finej Suffren sailed for the islands of France and Bourbon on 
the 28th August He cast anchor in Port Louis on the 25th 
October following. He found there six men-of-war, three frigates, 
and some corvettes. But at their head was the indolent and 
incapable d'Orves, the same who, we have seen, had already 
thrown away the most splendid chance of establishing a French 
India I It was under this man that Suffren was to serve as 
second in command I 

Meanwhile the P'rench Government had tardily decided to 
make in 1782 an attempt which could scarcely have failed if 
hazarded in 1780. It had resolved to strike another blow, this 
time in concert with Haidar Ali, for domination in Southern 


• Dr. Campbell states that John- 
stone “ pursued the Ftench, but he 
was not able to overtake them.’^ The 
French authorities, on the other hand, 
assert that their fleet put on so bold 
a front, that Johnstone stayed his 
advance, although he was within two 
cannon shot of then fleet, It was 
only at night,” says Roux, “ that the 
Fi ench continued their 1 cute, lighting 

their fires to provoke the enemy to 
follow them. The English, who had 
the advantage of the wind, dared 
not accept thechallenge, but returned 
precipitately to La Praya.** It is 
clear, considering the disabled state 
of the Annibal^ and that the English 


Commodore had the advantage of 
the wind, that he could have forced 
an action had he desired to do so. 

i)n his retmn to the roadstead, Com- 
modoie Johnstone recaptured the 
tiansporl taken by fArUsien, 

Much has been said by English 
writers reg.\iding the fact that the 
Cape de Verde Islands were neutFcil 
ground. It is perfectly tiue, but in this 
respect the French only did as they 
had been done by. The harbour of 
Lagos, in which the vessel on board 
of which Suffren served in 1759 1 *^^ 
taken refuge, was equally neutral 
ground, and yet the French had been 
attacked in it by the English. 

I G 
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Indfa. With this object in view it had roused from his retreat 
the Marquis de Bussy, th% man who in his youth and middle 
age had gained honour and glory and wealth in that fairy land, 
but who now gouty, worn out, and querulous, was incapable 
alike of decision and enterprise,* 

The designs of the Court of Versailles had been communi- 
cated early in the year to M. de Souillac, Governor of tl>e 
Islands, and it had been intimated that transports containing 
troops would gradually arrive at his Governorship, and that, 
concentrating there, they would proceed to India, escorted by 
a powerful fleet under the command of Count d’Orve.. De 
Souillac, who was enterprising and patriotic, had at once set 
to work to organise a force with the resources at his comoiand 
from among' the colonists; and at the period of the arrival of 
Suffren, he had drilled and armed a corps of 2,868 men. Bussy 
had not then arrived De Souillac therefore conferred the com- 
mand of this force upon M. Duchemin. 

It was an unfortunate choice. Duchemin was a sailor rather 
than a soldier. But he was strong neither on the sea nor on the 
land. He was as weak mentally as physically, A terrible fear 
of responsibility acted upon a constitution unable to bear the 
smallest fatigue, A man of moderate abilities w^ould have 
gufficed for the occasion. The abilities of Duchemin were not 
even moderate. 

These 2,868 men, well commanded, and escorted to a given 
point by Suffren, would have sufficed to give the preponderance 
to Haidar Ali in his struggle with the English. But moments 
were precious. The war with the American colonists still in(j,eed 
continued, but many things presaged that its duration would 
not be long. It was necessary, then, that the French should 
strike at once, and should strike with vigour and precision. 

Of this necessity no one was more convinced than the Gover- 
nor of the islands, de Souillac. He hastened his preparations, 
so that on the yth December 1781, the Fiench fleet, consisting 
of eleven men-of-war, three frigates, three corvettes, one fireship 
and nine transports containing troops, was able to set out for 
its destination. 

What was its destination ? Sufifren, with a precision natural to 
him, had advised that it should sail direct for Madras, and at- 
tempt to take that town by a coup-de-viain. But the cautious 
^nd feeble d’Orves had overruled him. He would only proceed 
by degrees. He would feel his way. It was too much for him 
even to take a straiglit look at India, He therefore directed 
the fleet upon Trincomali. 

But Providence had one good turn in store for the French. 

• Bussy was then only 64 years old ; had quite impaired his faculties, 
but twenty yeais of sloth and luxury 
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Happily for the success of the expedition d^Orves died on the 
way, (9th February 1782). He made over the command to 
Suffren, who had just leceived the r^nk of Commodore 
cCescadre), Suffren at once altered tlie course to Madras. 

Befoie this event had happened, Suffren himself in his ship, 
the H(ftoSj had pursued and capluied an English man-of-war of 
fifty guns, called the Hannibal. She was at once added to the 
Ftench fleet under the title of Le petit AnnibaL From the 
officers of this ^ssel Suffien learned, for the first time, that 
Idige reinfoi cements weie on their^way to the English squa- 
dron hi the East. 

Pa^ng Pondichery, Suffren despatched to that town, in^a 
corvette, Lieutenant-Colonel Canaple, with instructions to com- 
inuni?ate at once to Haidar AH the intelligence of his arrival 
and his hopes. On the 15th Febiuary, just three* days before 
Colonel Braithwaite's detachment had succumbed to Tipp(i 
Sahib, his fleet came in sight of Madras.* Anchored in front of 
Fort St. George and protected by its guns, he descried eleven 
ships of war, — the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes. Suffren 
formed his ships in line of battle till he arrived within two can* 
nonshots of the pjiglish fleet. He then anchored and summon- 
ed all his captains on board the Metros to a council of war. 

It must always be remembered that the fleet of M. de Suffren 
was escorting transpoits conveying a corps <P afvtdCy and thaj 
it was a main object with him to land his troops, and disembar- 
rass himself of his transpoits before attempting an equal combat 
with the enemy. The proposal then of the captain of the Fine^ 
M. Perrier de Salvart, to attack Sir Edwaid Hughes, lying as he 
waf under the cover of the guns of Madras, appeared to him 
too hazardous. He determined therefore to diicct the transports 
on towaids Porto Novo, covering their course with his fleet. 

In pursuance of this decision the fleet commenced its south- 
ward course that same evening. But as the breeze ficshened 
Suffien observed the English vessels hoist their sails and follow 
him. Rightly conceiving that their object was to cut off his 
transpoits, Suffien gave the order that these should range them- 
selves between the shoic and his fleet, coveicd by the corvette, 
the PoufvoyeusCy and make all sail for Porto Novo, whilst the 
Fine should watch the enemy’s movements. 

In spite of these precautions, however, Sir Edward Hughes, 
favoured by the daiknessof the night,, glided unperceived between 

* The cunents and a soutlieily ed Madias from the north, 
breeze h«id taken his squadron con- t Dr. Campbell mentions only 
sideiably to the north of Madias, nine. The other two weie probably 
Corninjy again under the influence fngales. 
of the,N.-£. Monsoon he approach- 
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the French squadron and the transports. These latter crowded 
sail to escape, and when day broke, they and their pursuers ha€ 
sailed almost out of sigjlit of SufTren's squadron ; suddenly, 
however, the look-out man on board the Fine signalled the 
enemy to the south. Immediately every sail was set, and the 
Hdros follovyed by the rest of the squadron soon approached the 
pursuers and pursued. Sir Edward, thus balked of this prey,* 
hove to, and ordered the chase to be discontinued. • 

In the battle now about to engage, the Freneh had the advan- 
tage of two ships, having eleven against nine of the English. 
Yet this advantage, great as it was, was balanced, partly by the 
superior organisation of the English, partly also by the j^lousy 
*^and dislike entertained towards Suffren by the officers of the ships 
which had joined him at the islands. The jealousy, sePoften 
evinced in the' time of Dupleix, which could not subordinate 
personal feelings to duty, manifested itself in the manner now 
to be described in the course of the action. 

The French fleet was formed into two divisions ; the first was 
composed as follows : — 

Le H^ros 74 guns, carrying the Commodore's broad pennant. 

U Orient 74 ,, one of the ships brought from Port Louis. 

Le Sphinx 64 ,, bi ought by Suffren fiom Brest. 

Le Ven/^eur 64 „ ditto ditto. 

Le Petit Annibal 50 „ captured from the English. 

‘'The ^second division, commanded by the captain of the 
Annibal, de Tromelin, consisted of : 


L Anmbal 

74 

guns, brought by Suffren from Brest, 

Le Sivhe 

64 

17 

#7 

from Port Louis. 

E Arthien 

64 


»» 

by Suffren from Brest, 

V Ajox 

64 

17 


from Port Louis. 

Le Brillant 

64 

77 

17 

ditto. 

Le Flam and 

S 4 

V 


ditto. 


The armament amounted to 710 guns. 


The English fleet was thus composed 


The Superb 74 guns, Flagship 

The Hero 74 „ 

The Monarch 74 „ 

The Exeter 64 „ 

The Eagle 64 „ 


The Monmouth 64 guns. 

The Worcester 64 „ 

The Bar ford 64 ,, 

The Isis 54 ,, 

or a total armament of 596 guns. 


It was half-past three o clock in the afternoon before the wind, 
which was light and variable, allowed Suffren to approach his 
enemy. Seeing even then that some of his captains did not 
take the post assigned to them, he signalled to them to 


^ Dr. Campbell says vaguely that the troops were disembarked sub- 
he captured “severr:.! of them but sequenlly at Porto Novo, 
the French accounts show that all 
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take the place in the line which each could reach the uaost 
quickly. 

Rapidly advancing then, he exchanged a broadside with the 
Exeter^ but noticing the flag of the English admiral, he directed 
the Hdros towards the vessel that bore it, at the same time sig- 
nalling to the second division to close within pistol-shot of the 
enemy. 

• The combat lasted from half-past 3 to 7 o'clock in the evening. 
But it w?is not iill quite the close of the action that all the French 
ships came into the line of fire. The entire first division, con* 
sisting of five ships, was engaged throughout ; but of the second, 
\\\^[^lamand and the Brillant alone came to close quarter^ the. 
remaining four, disobeying the direct orders of the commodore, 
keying up only a distant fire. 

On the part of the English the brunt of*the attack was 
borne by the Exeter and the Superb. The former, fought splen- 
didly by Captain King, was terribly riddled. Her loss in killed 
and wounded was very great. The Superb ^ too, suffered severely. 

At 7 o'clock the combat ceased as if by mutual consent. 
Darkness had come on, and Suffren was too ill-satisfied with 
the conduct of five of his captains to allow him to risk a con- 
tinuance of the contest. Sir Edward Hughes on his side was 
well dfentent that it should cease. He was expecting reinforce- 
ments from England, and by bearing down to the south he 
likely to meet tliese. An opportunity would then offet’to renew 
the battle on more advantageous terms. Taking advantage, 
then, of the quiescent attitude of the enemy, he made all sail 
to the south. 

-It is probable that on this occasion, for the first and only time 
in his life, Suffren missed a great opportunity. He had, on the 
whole, had the advantage in the action. He had reduced one of 
the enemy's ships to an almost sinking condition,* and their 
losses had been heavier than his own. He knew that the English 
were expecting reinforcements. Why then did he not promptly 
pursue them ? He did not do *0 because he could not trust all 
his captains. 

The following morning Suffren summoned his captains on 
board the Heros^ Those inculpated promised better conduct for 
the future. The squadron then quietly pursued its course to Porto 
Novo. Here he disembarked his troops, negotiated the terms of an 
alliance with Haidar Ali, and on the 23rd, having re-victualled 
his ships and been joined by one man-of-war and three frigates 

* * At the close of the action when under the circumstances. His reply 
she (the Exeter) had been most dread- was “ there is nothing to be done but 
fully cut up, two fresh vessels of the to fight till she'^sinks.*’ Just at this 
enemy’s squadron bore down upon moment the two French ships were 
her. The Master asked Commodore recalled, 

King what he should do with her 
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he sailed for the south, protecting some transports he was des- 
patching to the islands, aiK^ hoping to meet again his English* 
rival. 

On the 8th April his wishes in this respect were fulfilled. With 
his twelve line of battle ships he sighted, on the morning of that 
day, the eleven ships composing the squadron of Sir’ Edward 
Hughes* standing for Trincomali. For three days they continued 
in sight, Sufifren finding it impossible to force an action. But orr 
the morning of the 12th, Hughes, changing his t:ourse to gain 
Trincomali, unavoidably gave the Frenchman the advantage of 
the wind. Of this advantage Suffren made prompt use, 

Tiie action began about half-past 12 o'clock. Seven dr the 
French ships were immediately engaged. But two, the Ven^nr 
and the Arthietty notwithstanding the repeated signals of The 
commodore, kept at a distance, and their example was for some 
time followed by the S^vere^ the Aja.x and the AnnibaL At last 
these three came up, and the action became general. 

In the early part of the day fortune seemed to incline to the 
French. The Monmouth was dismasted and compelled to quit 
the line, having had 45 men killed and 102 wounded. The Superb 
was greatly damaged. The English admiral then gave orders to 
the .squadron to wear. By this manoeuvre the position of the rival 
fleets was reversed. Still, however, the battle continued^ when 
su/idenly at 6 o'clock a tremendous storm burst upon both fleets 
enveloping them in darkness, and forcing them, close to a lee 
shore, to pay attention to their own safety. Suffren at once 
signalled to anchor. 

In Jthis battle the English lost 137 killed and 430woiinded ; the 
French 130 killed and 364 wounded. The HeroSy the Orient and 
the Brillant had suffered severely. Nevertheless the next morn- 
ing Suffren offered battle to Sir Edward, but the English admiral, 
having a large convoy under his charge, declined it. Suffren then 
sailed southward, whilst the English squadron entered the har- 
bour of Trincomali, As to the captains of the Ve^tgettr and the 
ArthieUy Captains de Forbin and de Maurville, Suffren reported 
their conduct to the Minister of Marine. Subsequently, it will be 
seen, he deprived them of their commands, and sent them to 
France, where, on arrival, they were imprisoned. 

A little more than a fortnight after this battle, Suffren brought 
his squadron into the anchorage of Batacoloa, a Dutch port in the 
island of Ceylon, about twenty leagues to the south of Trincomali, 
to which place the English squadron had repaired. By taking up 
this position Suffren gained all the advantage of the wind which 
was just beginning to set in from the souti). He had previously 

• The French ships carried 972 guns ; those of the English 737. 
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.despatched a brig, the Chassmty to the islands todemand of M. de 
Soufllac men and munitions of war, df which latter there did not 
remain to him a sufficient quantity for a single action. 

Here, at Batacoloa, Suffren received despatches from France 
directing him to proceed to the islands to escort Bussy to the In- 
dian coast.* But there were grave reasons which urged Suffren 
to defer obedience to these instructions. In the first place he 
could not place confidence in many of his captains. The senior 
next to himself, Captain de Tromelin, was a man whom he had 
reason specially to mistrust. To leave to such a man the charge 
of Jlfti^uadron wanting in men and ammunition, at a time when 
an English squadron of almost equal force was ready to dispute 
witb it the mastery of the Indian Seas, and when nearly 3,000 
French troops, but just landed, required the support of French 
ships, was a course which prudence and patriotism alike spurned. 
Suffren preferred then to take upon himself the responsibility of 
not obeying the minister’s order. He justified this line of action . 
in a letter to the Governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

Fortunately for France the Governor of the islands was a man 
endowed with a cool judgment, a clear understanding, and 
large and comprehensive views. He, in his turn, justified the 
action ^f Suffren to the Minister of Marine. After detailing the 
various reasons which would render the absence of Suffren from 
the scene of action not only inexpedient but dangperous fo 
French interests, he thus concluded : It may truly be affirmed 
that the course M. de Suffren has taken will save India and 
pave the way for the success of the Marquis de Bussy/’ 

^The French fleet remained in the anchorage of Batacoloa till 
tlie 1st June. It was a trying time for Suffren. His greatest 
enemies were the recalcitrant captains who were sighing for the 
luxurious diet, the graceful forms, and the smiling faces of the 
Isle of France. These offered a covert resistance to all the plans 
of their Commodore. But Suffren saw through their motives, and, 
being a plain speaker, he told them bluntly that he would rather 
sink the squadron before the forts of Madras than retire before 
Admiral Hughes. “ If there are any,” he added, “ who have 
formed the conception of such an infamy, Igt them give me their 
reasons, and I shall know how to answer them.” It was in putting 
down the intrigues formed by these men, in repairing and re-vic- 
tualling his ships, in tending on the shore the sick and wounded, 
and finally in welcoming reinforcements of men and munitio«s, 
that the six weeks at Batacoloa were spent. 

* These despatches were brought who, with a revolutionary fleet, 
to Suffien by Villarei-Joyeuse, subse- fought the batrte of the 1st June 
queiuly distinguished as the Admiral against Lord Howe. 
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Meanwhile the troops under the feeble Duchemin, disera- , 
barked at Porto' Novo on the 20th April, had begun their opera- 
tions. It had been arranged between the French Commodore 
and Haidar Ali that 6,ooo infantry and 4,000 cavalry of the 
Mysore army should join the French force, and that these 
united should, under the command of the French General, act 
in concert with Haidar Ali, the latter furnishing supplies both 
in money and kind. These arrangements were quickly carried 
out, Haidar had wished that the French corps^<tarmh should 
at once attack Negapatam, a most important town on the coast, 
and the capture of which could then have been easily eff^ted, 
Duchemin, however, preferred the easier conquest of Kadalur. 
This place surrendered on the 6th May. A junction was ihen 
effected with Haidar Ali, and the united armies besieged and 
took Permacdl, and a few days later invested Wandewash. 

Then occurred another instance of the crime of intrusting 
impoitant military operations to a man without brains and with- 
out nerve. Probably in private life Duchemin was amiable and 
inoffensive. He was certainly not tormented by a constant 
desire to dare. These somewhat negative qualities ought to have 
engendered a doubt as to the possession of the sterner faculties 
which fit a man for command. It has indeed been conjectured 
that he might have owed his selection to there not being a better 
Ilian on^he spot. Yet, judging by results, such a surmise must 
be a libel on all and every one of the 2,868 men he led to India. 

Just imagine his position. The English had but one army in 
Southern India. That army consisted of about 12,000 men, 
of whom little more than 2,000 were Europeans. It was com- 
manded by Sir Eyre Coote, a man who had been very good * in 
his day, but who was then utterly broken down in health. That 
army defeated, Southern India would become Mysorean and 
French. 

On the other side was the army of Haidar Ali, 60,000 strong, 
flushed with victory over Braithwaite, and but just joined by about 
2,000* Frenchmen under Duchemin. For this army a defeat was 
comparatively unimportant ; for the English had not the men 
to follow up the victory, and Haidar had another army to fall 
back upon. It was just the occasion when it was the policy of 
the English to avoid a decisive action of the allies to force one on. 

Yet, it is scarcely credible timt, whilst the English general so 
fa» played into his enemy's hands as to offer battle to them, the 
French commander declined it If success justifies the neglegt 
of all rule, then, and then alone, was Coote warranted in offering 
battle. Defeat vyould have ruined him. Yet his part, at least, 
was a noble and a daring part But what can justify Duchemin ? 


® Deducting the sick in hospital. 
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Look again at th« positiolv *Haidar Ali and Dnchemni with 
an army of over 60,000 men were besieging WandeWasb: Sir 
Eyre Coote thought that Wandewastfraust be saved at any price 
He therefore advanced with his army, 12,000 strong, and offered 
battle to the allies. His position was of no great strength. He 
had no advantages. He was overmatched in cavalry, in infantry, 
and in artillery. Haidar, old as he was, was eager to accept the 
(;hallenge. Duchemin refused. * 

Why did he r efuse ? The fate of French India was in his 
hands. He had but to tell his countrymen to fight, as French- 
men will fight, and, in all probability, Wandewash would have 
been^^Ae grave of the English. Why then did he refuse? It was 
an opportunity at which Suffren would have clutched, which^the 
Ieas 9 » of the generals of Napoleon would have made decisive. 
Unhappily for France, Duchemin was less than tlie least of her 
warrior children. 

In reply to the urgent requisition of Haidar, Duchemin plead- 
ed his health ; he pleaded his instructions not to fight before 
the arrival of Bussy ; he pleaded, not in words but in a manner 
not to be misunderstood, his own innate incapacity. 

Haidar Ali saw it — saw it with disdain. In compliance with 
the urgent solicitations of the Frenchman, he abstained from 
attacking Coote; and raising the siege of Wandewash retreated 
towards Pondicheiy and occupied a strongly fortified position 
close to Kaliniir. But the loss of the opportunity ch»fed him. 
Such allies were useless to him. He determined to show them 
he could fight the English without them. 

The occasion soon presented itself. Sir Eyre Coote, foiled 
in^his endeavours to force on a battle before Wandewash, deter- 
mined to make an attempt on the magazines of Haidar at Arni, 
There were all his stores ; there his supplies of ammunition , 
and weapons of war. To surprise that place would in very deed 
give a deadly wound to his enemy, Coote resolved to attempt 
it. His chances seemed good, for he had gained over the com- 
mandant of Arni. 

Coote set his army in motion for that purpose on the night 
of the 30th May. But Haidar had had good information and 
had penetrated his plan. Whilst then he sent by forced marches 
Tippii and his own French contingent under tlie younger Lally 
to protect Arni, he broke up from his camping ground at 
Kalimir, and marched on the track of Coote, hoping to take 
him in rear. He did not even ask the opinion of Duchemin, 
but left him and his corps (tatmie behind.* 

* To maik his sense of Duchemin’s of provisions to the French army 
conduct, Haidar suspended the supply during his owfl absence. 

I H 
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Haiddir AH overtook the Englfsk force bn the iftd Jtlni just 
ks they were in sight of Ajni, The English leader waii Sut* 
prised. He had TipptS and Lally in front of him, and Baidal^ 
Ali in liis rear. His troops were tired. Haidar had never had 
such a chance. But the skill of Coote, and the valour of the 
English baffled him. By dexterous manoeuvring Coote made It 
a day of skirmishing, in the course of which he captured one 
of Lally's guns stuck fast in the bed of the river. In his inaift 
object, however, Coote was baffled. Haidar sa'ved Arni. Four 
days later Haidar took his revenge for the loss of his gun by 
tempting the English into an ambuscade. They fell into the 
sna^e, and lost i66 men, 54 horses, and two guns. Haida^^s loss 
was about 60 men. After this action Sir Eyre Coote returned to 
the vicinity of jVIadras. Haidar, unable to conquer the repug- 
nance of Ducliemin to action, proceeded to push on the siege of 
Vellore. 


III. 

It was whilst the events just recorded were progressing on 
land, that intelligence from time to time reached Haidar Ali of 
the gallant contests which Suffren had been delivering on the 
sea. The enthusiasm of the tried and gallant old warrior knew 
no bounds, At last, '' he said to his confidants, '' at last the 
“ £nglis!i have found a master. This is the man who will aid 
** me to exterminate them : I am determined that two years 
hence not one of them shall remain in India, and that they 
** shall not possess a single inch of Indian soil,*' Then turning 
to the French agent in his camp, M. Piveron de Morlat, he 
begged him to write at once to his master, and to tell him of 
his own great desire to see him, to embrace him, to tell him how 
much he esteemed him for his heroic courage. 

Before this message could reach the French commodore, he had 
sailed with his refitted and augmented squadron in the direction’ 
ofKadaliir. It had been his original intention to do the work 
which Duchemin had declined to attempt, to take posses- 
sion of Negapatam, which would have formed an important 
dep6t for the operations of the land and sea forces. But the 
course of events induced him to change his determination; 

The French fleet, consisting of twelve ships of the line and 
four large frigates, sailed first to Tranquebar, and then, making 
several captures en route, arrived, on the 20th June, at Kaddlur. 
Here for the first time Suffren became acquainted with the mis- 
conduct of Duchemin. Resolved by some daring measure, to atone 
for the shortcomings of this incapable soldier, Suffren embarked 
on board his transports, besides siege materials, 1,200 men of the 
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lin^i 4^ of the levies of the islands, two companies of aftlll^i 
and 8oQ sepoys, intending to mal^ a dash at Negapatani* 
He was on the point of sailing when inteliigence reached hii|t 
that the English fleets emerging from Trincomali, had passed 
Kadalur, and was bearing up northward, in the direction of the 
place which he had hoped to surprise. 

Disappointed, but still determined, SufTren at once set sail in 
|(}ursuit of the enemy. Coming in sight, on the 5th July, of Nega- 
patam, he behelti the English fleet lying at anchor in the road* 
stead. Determined at all hazards to force on an action, Suffren 
signa-Ued to clear decks and to be ready to anchor. Hfs own ship 
the h^ros, was leading, when at 3 o'clock, a sudden squall caused 
to Ajax^ which was following, the loss of her main and mizen 
topmasts. These, and other damages, almost as serious, forced 
her to drop out of the line. The squall settling into a steady 
breeze gave the English admiral the advantage of the wind. He 
accordingly weighed anchor and stood out to sea. That night 
the two fleets anchored within two cannon-shots of each other. 

When the morning of the 6th July broke, the first care of the 
French commodore was to ascertain the condition of the Ajax. 
His rage may be imagined when he found that the necessary 
repairs remained uncompleted. The rage was increased to fury 
when he received from her captain a request that his vessel 
might be allowed to stand in for the nearest roadstead, jod thl$ 
in the presence of an enemy, and when an engagement was 
impending ! He refused absolutely. 

Meanwhile the English admiral, finding the enemy of about 
equal strength with himself, determined to use his advantage 
of \he wind and to force on an engagement At 10 minutes 
past 7, then, he formed line ahead, and signalled to his captains 
that each ship should bear down as directly as possible upon 
her opponent and endeavour to bring her to close action. Suffren 
on his side tacked, putting the head to the wind, in order to 
form a new line. As he did this, he had the mortification to 
see the captain of the Ajax stand right away from him. 

It was not till about half-past 9 o’clock that the English ships 
came within range of their enemy. Both fleets opened fire 
sirnultaneously at long distances. Soon, however, the fight closed. 
The Flo^mand, 50, drew on herself the fire, which she returned, of 
the Hero, 74, and the Exeter, 64.; whilst the Annibal, 74, engaged 
in a murderous conflict with the Isis, 56. Simultaneously the 
Sivire, 64, and the Bar/ord, 74 ; the Brillani, 64, and the 

♦ The French fleet consisted, be- frigates. The English had eleven 
sides the Ajax, which took no part line of battle ships, carrying 746 
in the battle, of eleven ships of the guns, and one frigate, 
line, carrying 706 guns, and of four 
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Sultan, 74 ; the French commodore*s ship; and 

the English admirars shif3^ the 74 ; engaged ill an ml* 

most hand-to-hand encounter. 

Of the other vessels it may be noted that the 64, 

fought the Monarca, 74 ; but the position of this latter, on the star- 
board quarter of the Superb, rendered it impossible for her to 
deliver s^ny but an oblique fire. The Worcester, the Monntouth, 
the Eagle ^ and the Magnamine, which followed in her wake, 
could only form a line at an angle of forty-five with the French 
line. It followed that the fire between these and the Petit Anni-^ 
bctlj the Art/sien, and the Vengetir was at a long dj^nce, 
whilst the Bizarre and the Orient, notwithstanding the efforts of 
their captains, remained in forced inaction. The Flatnand^ was 
the first hVench ship to feel the weight of her two powerful anta- 
gonists. She managed, however, to forge ahead and clear 
herself, and they were in too crippled a condition to follow her. 
The Brillant at the same time was suffering much from the 
well-directed fire of the Sultan, when Suffren, signalling to the 
Sphinx, to replace him alongside the Superb, came to her rescue. 
The fight was then renewed with extraordinary vigour ; when 
at one o’clock the wind suddenly changed, and threw both the 
combating parties into disorder. 

This change of wind, according to tlie English writers, saved 
the French fleet from certain defeat. The French on their side, 
whilst admitting the shameful conduct of some of their captains, 
contend that the battle was still uncertain, and that they were 
combating with equal chances when the wind came to part 
them. The state of affairs after the change of wind had operated, 
as related by one of the English writers of the period, a deciSed 
partisan, shows, I think, that there could have been little to 
choose between the condition of the rivals. After much 
manc)euvring,”he writes, “and the continuationof a partial engage- 
ment between such of the two fleets as came within reach of 
each other, the English admiral made the signal for the line 
“ of battle ahead, and was preparing, at half-past one o’clock, to 
** renew the attack ; but seeing at two, the enemy standing in 
shore, and collecting their ships in a close body, while his 
^ were much dispersed, and several of them ungovernable, he 
relinquished that design, and thought only of getting into such 
a condition as should prove decisive to the service next morn- 
•^ing. Then, however, the French were observed under sail, on 
their way to Cuddalore, while our fleet was utterly incapable 
of preventing or pursuing them.”^ If this docs not imply that 
the English ships had been at least as much damaged as their 

® Transactions in India. London : was obstinate, well fought, but in- 
1786. Campbell says : ** The action decisive.” 
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fentmlesk in the pmriow encounter fji^ !s no Oieanliig In 
ia^age. * 

The* French statement corroborates snbstantfally the account 
from which I h^ve just quoted. “ Sir Edward Hughes,'" it relates, 

abandoning to us the field of battle, endeavoured to concentrate 
** his ships between Negapatam and Naodr, whilst Suffren, lying 

to, and seeing the English squadron disappear, gave orders to 
^ anchor off Karikil, two leagues to windward of it." 

SuSren himselT attributed the indecisive nature of the action 
to the conduct of his captains. He accordingly placed under 
arresj^nd sent to France the following three of* their number, 
w., M. de Maurville of the ArtdsUn, for having on the 6th J«Iy, 
aggravated the faults he had committed on the 17th February, 
the I2th April, and the 5th June ; M. de Forbit\, for having on 
this occasion rivalled his misconduct on the 12th April ; and M* 
de Cillart for having unbecomingly hauled down his flag.* M. 
Bouvet, who had not brought the Ajax into action at all, was 
deprived of his command, whilst three other inferior officers were 
sternly reprimanded. Having rid himself of these worse than 
incapable captains, Suffren anchored in the roadstead of Kadaldr 
and devoted all his efforts to repair the damages his ships bad 
sustained in the action. 

Yet, whilst actively engaged in this prosaic work, his brain, 
never idle, had conceived one of the most daring projects which 
ever entered into the head of a naval commander. Long had he 
noticed with envy the possession by the English of the only 
harbour on the east coast of Ceylon, capable of containing *a 
large fleet, at the same time that it was strong, enough to defy 
.any hostile attack. He lay before Kadaliir in an open roadstead, 
liable to the storms of the ocean and the attacks of a superior 
force of tlie enemy. In this open roadstead he had to carry 
out all his repairs. The English admiral, he knew well, was 
about to be joined by the Sceptre of 64 guns and the San Carlos 
of 44. Were he to be attacked by the force thus increased to a 
very decided superiority, how could he effectually resist? Con- 
siderations of this nature poifited to the advisability of securing 
a harbour at once large, commodious, and safe. These advan- 
tages were possessed by Trincomali. SutTren then resolved to 
capture Trincomali. 

It was a bold, almost an audacious venture. After the combat 

* This occurrence is thus stated flag. Fortunately his cowardice, 
by the French authorities : “ In one which betrayed itself by unmistake- 
of the isolated encounters le ^dv^re aijie signs, remained without result, 
was sustaining a fierce combat Two officers lUshed to hiiUf 
with the Sultan. All at once, in apostrophising lAm severely, rehoist- 
spite of 'he proximity of I Annibcd^ ed the flag, and continued the com- 
le Sphinx^ and tHdros^ du Cillart 
ordered his men to haul down his 
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of the 6th July the Eogtish admiral had icept the ae^ for nearly 
a fortnight to the windw|ird of Negapatam. With his ships 
much battered and urgently needing repair, it is not easy to 
imagine why Sir Edward Hughes wasted that precious fortnight 
in idle bravado. This at least is certain, that ft gave Suffren 
the opportunity be was longing for.* 

The state* of his vessels and the necessity for procuring am- 
munition rendered it impossible for Sir Edward Hughes to ked|) 
the sea for more than a fortnight. He steeredKthen for Madras 
and reached that place on the 20th July. He at once took 
the necessary measures for the repairs of his fleet. Herein also 
he rwas joined by the Sceptre and the San Carlos. Sir J^dward 
Hughes thought, and he seemed to have reason for his opinion, 
that he had .sufficient time before him. He knew to a great 
extent, though not to the fullest extent, the difficulties his rival 
had to encounter at Kadalur. Had he known the whole truth, 
he would have felt still more confident, for, on the 30th July, 
ten days subsequently to his own arrival at Madras, the state of 
the French ships of war was so miserable, and the resources at 
the disposal of Suffren were so wanting, that action for the 
remainder of the year seemed for them impossible. 

On that date Suffren thus wrote to the Governor of the Isle 
of France, M. cUi>SouilIac : I assure you it is no easy matter to 
keep the sea on a coast, without money, without magazines, with 
a squadron in many respects badly furnished, and after having 
sustained three combats. * * I am at the end of my resources. 
Nevertheless we must fight to gain Ceylon ; the enemy have the 
wind of us, and have so many slow sailers, that there is little 
hope we shall gain that advantage. * The squadron has 2,060 
men in hospital, of whom 600 are wounded.” 

Even before thus writing, Suffren had broken up his prizes 
and transports, and had demolished houses and other buildings 
in Kadalfir to provide himself with the means of repairing hi^ 
damaged ships 1 

Whilst thus engaged in these important duties, intelligence 
reached Suffren (25th July) that the great sovereign of Mysore 
had arrived within a few miles of Kadalfir in the hope of seeing 
him and of concertirig plans for the future. The French com- 
modore at once despatched an officer of rank to congratulate 
Haidar Ali, and the next day be landed himself in state, to pay 
him a visit of ceremony. 

® The only English writer who at- have rendered this inaction necessary, 
tempts to justify the English admi- But there are no grounds for this 
rat’s delay before Negapatam, the supposition. The English army was 
<A Transaettom in India^ then likewise in a state of complete 

that the situation of the ai my may inaction. 
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Hfe Ir^cfepHon Was utikgnifici^nt Met oft latidiftgby tfa^ fftlncipftf 
nobles of Mysore, escorted by Haidas All’s own bodyguard of 
European cavalry, he was greeted on tlie threshold of the state 
tent by that prince himself. The appearance of Haidar AH was 
a signal for a general presentation of arms on the part of Ihd 
troops drawn up in battle array. The drums beat, the tfuftipetsl 
Sounded, the attendants sSng hymns recording the prbweSs bf the 
French. Not a single mark of respect or of honour was omitted. 

The interview histed three hours. Towards the close of it 
Suffren suggested to Haidar that he should come down to the 
sea shore to look at the French fleet dressed out in his honour. 
But Hiidar, who was suffering, and who did not care to undefgo 
the e:jertion that would be necessary, replied that he " had left 
“ his camp for one object only, that of seeing se great a man> 
and that now that he had seen him, there was nothing remain^ 
ing that he cared to see.*’ 

The two following days were spent in giving and receiving 
presents, and in arranging as to the operations which should take 
place on the arrival of Bussy ; just as they were engaged in 
discussing this question, intelligence was received of the arrival 
at Point de Galle of the advanced guard of Bussy’s fleet under 
M. d’Aymar. 

Bussy, in fact, had set out from Cadiz in December lySi with 
two mcn-of-war, three transports, and a large convoy. His mis« 
fortunes set in early. The convoy was attacked, dispersed, and 
in part destroyed by English cruisers, so much so that only two 
ships leaden with artillery joined him at the Cape.* He still, 
however, had the soldiers who had embarked on his three trans* 
ports. Terrified, however, at a report that the English werd 
about to attack the Cape with an army of 6,000 men, he left 
there 650. of his small detachment Sailing then to the islands, 
the perusal of the despatches just arrived from Suffren seemra 
to give him new courage. In concert, then, with the Governor, 
M. de Souillac, he detached under M. d’Aymar, two men-of-wat, 
the 5 /. Michel, 64, and the Illustte,j^, one frigate, the ConiolanU, 
and nine storeships, carrying 800 men and laden with supplied 
and ammunition, to proceed at once to join Suffren, and tb 
announce that he himself would shortly follow with the bulk of 
his troops. 

It was of the arrival of this squadron at Galle that Suffren 
received information at Kadaliir on the 28th July, whilst stilt 
discussing affairs with Haidar Ali. 

He lost no time in delay. Some preparations were still 
necessary. But these were soon completed, and on the morning 
of the 1st August, the French fleet, leaving the* roadstead in 
which it had patched up its repairs, fired a parting Salute 


* Many subsequently made iheir way to the islands. 
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to the great warrior her commodore was never destined again 
to behold. ^ 

Suffren had two objects in view, the one avowed, the other 
concealed : the first to effect a junction with d'Aymar ; the 
second to capture Trincomali : the first appeared certain ; the 
second could only be accomplished by ‘ great daring/ 

Passing Karik&l, Naoiir, and Negapatam, the fleet arrived at 
Batacoloa, twenty leagues south of Trincomali, on the pMi 
i^ugust. Here it was joined by the Bellona, a frigate of 36 guns, 
just returning from an indecisive hand-to-hand encounter with 
the Coventry^ 32. Her captain, M. de Pierrevert, a nephew of 
Suffren, had been killed in the action. 

Suffren waited at Batacoloa till the 21st August, when he was 
joined by the St. Michel and the Illnstre, escorting seven trans- 
ports with troops and stores, and accompanied by the corvette 
La Fortune. Whilst lying at Batacoloa he had received des- 
patches from France and the islands. Amongst those from the 
latter was one from Bussy, in which that general pointed out 
how much to be regretted it was that the French possessed no 
harbour on the eastern coasts equal to Trincomali. It cannot 
be said that this letter decided Suffren, for his mind had been 
previously made up ; but it is probable that this opinion of a 
man who had a great reputation on matters connected with 
‘India, greatly strengthened his determination to strike for 
TrincomaH, 

The reinforcements brought by d'Aymar did not remain long 
in Batacoloa. One day was spent in distributing to the several 
ships the munitions and stores of which they were in need. The 
next day, 22nd August, the entire fleet set sail, and the same 
evening cast anchor in front of Trincomali. Early on the 
morning of the 25th, Suffren, having well examined the fortifi- 
cations, moved his fleet to the east of the forts protecting the 
town, with the intention to land there his troops, to the number 
of 2,400. This was effected without opposition the same evening. 
On the 26th batteries were constructed to play on the eastern 
face of the fort. On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, fire was opened 
and continued until, on the evening of the last-named day, a 
breach had been effected in the fortifications. Early on the 
morning of the following day Suffren summoned the comman- 
dant to surrender. After a long debate, the commanding officer, 
Captain Macdowel, seeing that further resistance was useless, 
kgreed to give up the place on the condition that he and his 
troops should be transported to Madras and be free to serve in 
the war. The French then entered into possession. 

Trincomali capitulated on the 31st August. It was occupied 
by the French on the ist September, pn the 2nd the fleet of 
Sir Edward Hughes appeared in sight of the place, 
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IV. 

We have seen that Sir Ed ward# Hughes, after delaying tor. 
nearly a fortnight before Negapatam, at last took his fleet to 
Madras to refit. He arrived there on the 20th July, and there 
he was joined by the Sceptre and the San Carlos, 

The damages which many of his ships had sustained were 
considerable, and he was forced to make extraordinary exertions 
lo repair them. It had occurred to him that the French com- 
mander might take advantage of the state of his vessels, and the 
gain of a fortnight's time, to make an attempt upon Trincomali, 
To guard as much as possible against such an attempt, he des- 
patched the Monmouth and the Sceptre with supplies of fnen 
and^ammunition to that place.* Thinking this sufficient, his 
anxiety on the subject ceased. It was soon roused, however, to 
a greater extent than ever. 

I have mentioned that the French frigate Bellona fought an 
indecisive action with the Coventry off Batacoloa ; but I did not 
then state that the combating vessels had approached sufficiently 
near to that place to enable the captain of the latter ship to see 
the whole French fleet at anchor. He at once crowded on sail 
to carry the nevvs quickly to Madras, He reached Madras in the 
middle of August and gave the first intimation to Sir E, Hughes 
of the dangerous proximity to Trincomaii of his enemy. Sir 
Edward used all the despatch possible to hasten lu's departure tor 
Ceylon. At length he set out, but, delayed by contrary winds, 
he arrived before Trincomaii only to see the French flag flying 
on all the forts, and the French fleet at anchor in the bay. 

, Suffren saw, not unmoved, the English fleet in the offing. It 
wAs not necessary for him to go out and fight it, for he had suc- 
ceeded to the fullest extent of his expectations. He had taken 
Trincomaii. There were not wanting officers in his fleet to urge 
upon him to run no further risk. The party which, ever since 
his departure from the islands, had constantly endeavoured to ^ 
thwart his measures, had been weakened but not annihilated, by ’ 
the deportation to Fran<ie of de Cillart, de Maiirville, and de 
Forbin. The head of this party was his second in command, 
M. de Tromelin, captain of the ship AnnibaL Supported by de 
St. Felix of the Art^sien, by de la Landelte of the Bizarre^ and 
others, de Tromelin urged upon the commodore the adVisability 
of resting upon his laurels. The issue of a combat,'* he said, 
was uncertain, and might deprive them of all that they had gain- 
ed.** Such was their ostensible reason ; but it cannot be doubt- 
ed that it was used to cover alike their jealousy of their 

• These ships were descried by off Negapatam. ^It is probable that 
the French fleet on the 3rd of August they did not go further. 
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chief, and their longing desire to returif to the soft beauties of 
the Isle of France. As for^e Tromelin, be had held back in 
every action, and it was a matter of surprise that he had not 
been deported with the others after the last engagement. 

It is necessary to give this summary of the debates which 
preceded the action, because they exercised a momentous influ* 
ence on the action itself. 

Before giving a decisive answer to his peace-pleading cap-* 
tains, Suffren determined to ascertain the number of the 
enemy’s vessels. He accordingly signalled to the frigate Bellona 
to reconnoitre. The Bellona in a very short space of time^sig- 
nalkd back that there were twelve English ships. This decided 
Suffren. He had fourteen.* Turning to his advisers, he .said, 

If the enemy had more ships than I have, I would abstain ; 
if he had an equal number, I could scarcely refrain; but as he 
has fewer, there is no choice; we must go out and fight him.’* 

The fact is that Suffren saw, though his captains would not 
or could not see, that a grand opportunity, possibly the last, now 
offered to strike a decisive blow for dominion in Southern India, 
Could he but destroy, or effectually disable, the fleet of Sir 
Edward Hughes, everything was still possible. Bus*sy was on 
the point of arriving ; Haidar Ali still lived, threatening the 
English possessions ail round Madras; the attenuated English 
acmy, deprived of its fleet, would be unable to keep the field; 
and there was nothing to prevent the victorous French fleet 
from sailing with the monsoon wind to Madras, and crushing 
out the domination of the English in the countries south of the 
river Krishna. There was the one obstacle offered by the twelve 
ships of Sir Edward Hughes ; and Suffren had fourteen. 

That Suffren entertained such hopes is beyond a doubt. 
Writing to a friend on the 14th, after the battle I am about to 
describe, and alluding to the excellent conduct of the captain of 
the Jllustre^ M. de Bruy^ires de Chalabre, he used this expres- 
sion : No one could have borne himself better than he did; 
if all had done like him, we should have been masters of India 
for ever.'*f 

But let us now turn to the events of this memorable day. 
Decided by the signal from the Bellona to fight, Suffren, after 

•The French consisted of xht Barford^*]a^\ the Sultan^ 74; the 
U N^ros, 74; rilliistre, 74; V Orient Superb^ 74; the Monarca^ 74; the Exe^ 
74; l AnnibaL 74; / Art/sien^ 64; le teVy 64; the Sceptre. 64; the Eaghy 64, 
SivirCy 64; le St Michel^ 64; Ic Bril- the Magnamihey 64; the Monmouth; 
lanty 64; le Sphinxyi:i4\ I' Ajax y 64;/^ 64;the/y/j, 56; the Worcestery 54; and 
Vengeury 64; h Bizarfey 64; le Petit five frigates and one corvette, carry- 
Annibaly 50; and four frigates, ing in all 976 guns, 
carryingin all 1,035 guns. The Eng- t This letter was published in the 
lish fleet comprised the HetOy 74; Gazette de France of 3i$t March 1783* 
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a short exhortation to his captains, weighed anchor, and stood 
out towards the enemy who appealed inclined to entice him 
gently away from the harbour. As he approached, he signalled 
to form line in the pre-arranged order. This signal though 
repeated again and again, was so badly executed by some of the 
malcontent captains, that it appeared to the English as if their 
enemy was about, after all, to decline an engagement. At 
length, however, their intentions became clear. Their line, 
though badly •formed — the ships being at unequal distances 
from each other, here crowded, there separated by a long inter- 
val — approached till within cannon-shot. 

Sfififren, dissatisfied with the unequal formation his ships had 
ta^en up, signalled then to his captains to reserve their fire till 
they should be at close quarters with the enemy. He endea-. 
voured to enforce this order by firing a gun. Yhe signal was 
misunderstood to signify the immediate opening of fire. The 
fire accordingly opened simultaneously along the whole line of 
the fleet. The compliment was quickly returned, and in a few 
minutes the action became general. 

Leaving for a moment the van and rear guards of both fleets, 
we will turn our attention to the centre, in which the rival com- 
manders were opposed to each other. The French centre was 
composed of the Micros, the Illustre, the Sphinx, the Flatnand 
and the Petit AnnibaL Of these five the Sphinx the Pait 
Annibal had, by bad seamanship or ill-will on the part of their 
captains, mixed themselves with the vanguard, the Flmnand 
had tacked herself on the rear guard, whilst, on the other hand, 
the Ajax, of the rear guard, had joined the centre. It was then 
With only three vessels, the HcroSy the Ilhistre, and the Ajax^ 
that Suffren came to close quarters wdth the English admiral. 

Here he found ready to receive him, and arranged with 
that care for di.scipline and obedience to orders, which is one 
of the glories of the English services, the Barford^ the Superb, 
the Sultan, the Eagle, the Hero, and the Monarca, For one 
hour the unequal combat lasted, fought with admirable 
courage on both sides; at the end of that period Suffren saw 
that the odds were too great, and that unless he received 
prompt assistance he must succumb. He signalled, therefore, 
to the St Michel commanded by d’Aymar, and to the Annibal 
commanded by de Tromelin, to come to his aid. Neither obey- 
ed. De Kersaison, however, brought up the Brillant, though 
not in a position to offer the most effectual assistance. • 

Whilst this murderous hand-to-hand conflict was going on 
in the centre, the two extremities continued pounding at each 
other at long distances. In this the French Jiad somewhat the 
advantage. The Exeter^diS disabled, and forced to drawoutof the 



line; thfe Isis stiffdrfed %fkiUst hmhyi wms 

killed; the lV<ff^si&, who# lost her captam^ Wood, m4 the 
Mimmmth, were riddled. Oh the French side, the Cmsds^s^ a 
4o-gan frigate, which had been brought into action* lost her cap- 
tain, Pdah ; the Vsngtur^ having fired away all her ammunition, 
retired from the action, and caught fire, with difficulty extinguish- 
ed : the remainder of the squadron continued to fire without^ 
order, and at long distances, notwithstanding that the signal for* 
close action was still flying on the commodore's^hip. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the fight having lasted then one 
hour and a half, the situation of the French commodore had 
become extremely critical. The 4 /^^had been so riddled asTo be 
able to retire only with the greatest difficulty. The Hiros.^z 
Illustn, and the Brillant had to bear unsupported the weight 
of the concentrated firfe of the centre division of the English 
fleet. At 4 o’clock the Art^sien came to the commodore’s rescue ; 
but even then the odds were too great. About 5 o'clock the 
mainmast, the fore topmast, and the mizen topmast of the Hires 
came down with a tremendous crash. The hurrahs of the English 
first showed Sufifren that they thought he had struck his flag. 
Not for long did they remain under this delusion. Rushing on 
the poop, Suffren cried with a voice which sounded above the 
roar of the combat : Bring flags ; bring up all the white flags 
ihut are^below and cover my ship with them.” These words 
inspired fiis men with renewed energy. The contest continued 
with greater fury than ever. The Batford^ the Sultan, and the 
Superb had already felt, and now felt again,* its effects. Hope 
was beginning to rise, when at the moment it was whispered 
to Suffren that he had already expended 1,800 rounds of shOc, 
and that his ammunition was exhau:^ted I 

Powder, however, remained, and with powder alone he con- 
tinued the fire, so as to delude the enemy. But he had begun to 
despair : already he was thinking of spiking the guns, and, 
enticing the enemy’s ships close to him, of blgwing up his ship 
and her neighbours with her, when an event occurred which 
changed the fortunes of the day. 

Suddenly, at half-past five, the wind shifted from the south- 
west to the east-south-east. This enabled the vanguard of the 
French fleet to come to the aid of, and to cover, its centre, At 
the same time the English fleet wore. But on resuming position 
it had no longer the hardly-pressed ships of the French centre to 
enedunter, but those of the vanguard which till then had only 
engaged at a distance and were comparatively fresh. 

The battle then re-engaged. But now it was the turn of the 
French. The Hero lost her mainmast at twenty minutes past six 
and her mizenmast soon after. The main topmast of the Worcester 



was shot away about the same time. The 5«^r^/thc Sm^mtdf 
the aod the M^nntmih had :pf evjously beeo disabled 

At length night fell^ and the engagement ceased — another dratim 
battle* Both Beets remained all night near the scene of action* 
The next morning that of the French entered the harbour of 
Trincomali, the English set sail for Madras. ^ 

Such was the great sea fight ofifTrincomali. That the majority 
oPthe French captains behaved disgracefully was broadly 
asserted by Suffi^n, and was admitted by his adversaries, la 
the English accounts published in India at that period, those 
captains were stigmatised as being * unworthy to serve so great 
a man’,%^hilst even in the Calcutta Gazette it was admitted that 
Suffren had been very badly seconded. There can scarcely be a 
doubt^hat he was right in saying as he did in the Jetter I have 
already referred to, that if all had fought like the captain of the 
Illustre, he would have mastered Southern India. As it waS| 
the battle was not without its effect on the campaign. 

The Madras Government was so sensible of the damages sus- 
tained by the English fleet, and so cognizant of the enterprising 
spirit of the French commodore, that they ordered their army to 
fall back on Madras. Had there been at the head of the French 
land forces a man possessing but the atom of a brain, the dream 
of Dupleix, of Lally, and of Suffren, might even then have been 
realised ! 

The consequences to some of the French captains were^erious. 
On the 13th September de Tromclin of the Annibal, de St. F^lix 
of the Arthien^ and de la Landelle of the Bizarre, were shipped 
pff to the Isle of France. They were accompanied by de Galles 
ot'fiie Petit Annibal whose health rendered necessary the change. 

The French fleet having repaired damages, and having lost 
one of its vessels (V Orient), which struck on a rock the morning 
after the action, sailed from Trincomali on the 30lh September, 
and arrived offKadaliir on the 4th October. Here Suffren had 
the misfortune to lose the Bizarre which, taken too near the 
shore, ran aground. On the 15th, he -set out with the remainder 
of his ships to winter at Achin. He arrived there on the yth 
November. 

It is tinae now to take a glance at theland^perations. 


• It is very difficult to reconcile 
the accounts given by the rival actors 
of the latter part of the -action. 
The English writers assert that the 
French entered the harbour that very 
night. Vice-Admiral BouSt-Wil- 
laumez and the French authorities of 
the time assert that Suffren signalled 
to chase the English, but that they 


got away ; and that the French entered 
Trincomali the next morning. Truth 
would appear to be that both sides 
were thoroughly exhausted, and we*e 
glad to discontfnue the battle j that 
both anchored that night near to where 
they had fought, and that the French 
entered the harbour early in the 
morning. 
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V. 

We left the French fwixiliary land force under Duchemin in 
the strongly fortified position of Kaliniir, — a position in which 
Haidar Ali had left them in disgust at the conduct of their com** 
mander, to go in person with his own troops alone to baffle the 
designs of Coote on Arni (2nd June 1782). We have seen how 
he accomplished that task. Shortly after the action which topk 
place before that fortress, and the more tdfljng skirmishes that 
followed, the English army retired to the vicinity of Madras. 

On his side Haidar Ali cantoned his main army on the high 
ground near the river Poni, sixteen miles north of Arcjpt, con- 
dotting thence the siege of Vellore. Thence also he despatched 
his son Tippfi, with a considerable force, to counter^t the 
manceuvres of the English on the western coast The French 
auxiliary force under Duchemin remained intrenched near 
KadaltSr in a state of complete inactivity. Here on the 13th 
September Duchemin, who had been long ailing, died. He was 
succeeded by Count d’Oflfelize, the colonel of the regiment of 
Austrasia, a man respected for his judgment and good sense. 

But it was soon seen that active hostilities had by no means 
ceased. Taking advantage of the absence of Haidar at Kadaldr, 
whither he had repaired for his interview with the French com- 
modore, Sir Eyre Coote had succeeded by a sudden and rapid 
"march,, in introducing a six nionths’ supply of stores and am- 
munition into the threatened fortress of Vellore. Haidar, who 
had too late received intelligence of his enemy's movement, 
hastened to attempt to defeat it, but arrived only in time 
to witness its successful execution. Haidar then returnedjr- 
his camp on the river Poni. Coote, waiting until the ‘" ex- 
citement caused by his recent raid should have subsided, thought 
it might just be possible to steal a march upon the ruler of Mysore, 
and, pouncing upon Kadaliir, not only to seize that fortified 
dep6t, but to destroy at a blow the French auxiliary force. He 
had every hope that in this attempt he would be supported by 
the frigate and transports containing stores and a battering train, 
which had been expedited from Madras for that purpose. He 
therefore attempted it. 

Succeeding in eliidtng the vigilance of Haidar, Coote found him- 
self, on the 6th September, on the red hills near Pondichery. 
He commanded thence a complete view of the sea. But to his 
disappointment not a sail was to be seen. There was but a 
ftiarch between him and the French encampment. Without a 
battering train, however, the chances of success were slight, and 
repulse would be fatal, for Haidar would not long delay to 
act on his comfnunications. As it was, even his position was full 
of peril. Still he maintained it for some days, straining his 
eyes towards the sea. Nor did he cease to hope, until an express 
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from Madras informed him that Trincomali had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and that the flef t. badly treated in an en- 
counter before that place, was in full sail for Madras. He at 
once resigned hope aiid fell back on the presidency town. 

Seldom, it may be safely affirmed, have English interests in 
Southern India been exposed to greater danger than they were 
on this occasion. Haidar was. encamped in an impregnable 
petition within easy distance of Madras two thousand of the 
famed horsemen »f Mysore encircled the capital, endeavouring 
to cut off supplies ; a large addition to the Fret^ch land force was 
momentarily expected ; the fleet, by the capture of Trincomali, 
had beefc deprived of the only possible place of refuge on Jthe 
Coromandel coast during the N.E. monsoon, then about to 
break ? and, added to all, a famine, such as had not been known 
for years, was devastating the country.^ It seemed that it re- 
quired but one energetic push on the part of the enemy to make 
the whole edifice of British supremacy topple over. 

The damages sustained by the English ships in the action 
off Trincomali rendered it dangerous for them to wait the first 
burst of the monsoon in the open roadstead of Madras, Sir 
Edward Hughes, therefore, immediately after his arrival, announ- 
ced to the Governor, Lord Macartney, his intention to take his 
fleet round to Bombay as soon as he should be able to patch up 
the injured ships. In vain did the Governor remonstrate. Sy 
Edward Hughes was obdurate, and rightly obdurate. He knew 
well the force of the monsoon and his inability to brave it. He 
therefore adhered to his resolution. 

His efforts to put his ships in order, to re-victual and re-equip 
tntm, were stimulated not less by the close proximity of the 
monsoon, than by a report which reached Madras that Suffreti 
was about to make an attempt on Negapatam.i* With all his 
efforts, however, Hughes could not sail before the isth October ; 
but on the 15th October he sailed. 

The morning of the 15th had been threatening, showing every 
indications of a storm. The result did not belie the promise. 

* A contemporary, the author of the dying. Two hundred at least of 
Transaciions in India^ writing three the natives perished every day in the 
years after the event, thus describes streets and She suburbs. * ^ ^ All 
the famine and its consequences : was done which private charity could 
At this moment a famine raged in do ; but it was a whole people in 
Madras and every part of the Car- beggary ; a nation which stretched 
natic, and, by the tempest now des- out its hand for food. ® • * For 
cribed, all foreign resources that eighteen months did this destruction 
depended on an intercourse by sea rage from the gates of Madras ta 
were at an end • ® ®, The roads, the gates of Tanjorc.^' 
the outlets and even the streets (of f He had been seen off Negapatam 
Madras) were everywhere choked up on the 1st OctobeX? . 
with heaps of dead, and crowds of 
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The following morning the long line of eoa^ off Madras was 
strewed with wrecks ; matjy vessels foundered, some were driven 
on shore. Of the small craft containing the rice supplies which 
had been -sent from the more northern ports and roadsteads^ not 
a single one remained. 

The ships of Sir Edward Hughes though they escaped absolnte 
destruction, met with little short of it. For a whole month no 
two ships of the fleet could speak with each other. The Supetip, 
which carried the admiral’s flag, had been atan<early date reduced 
to such a condition that Sir Edward took the first opportunity 
to shift his flag to the Salttvt, They were upwards of two 
months in making the voyage to Bombay. And wKen the 
admiral arrived there on the 20th December, he arrived with a 
shattered fleet and witli sickly crews.* 

Four days' after the departure of Sir Edward Hughes from 
Madras, Sir Robert Bickerton arrived there with five ships of 
war and a large number of transports, having on board about 
4,000 infantry and 340 cavalry. Having landed these he, too, 
sailed for Bombay. 

Meanwhile Suffren had arrived at Achin (7th November). He 
stayed there till the 15th January, engaged in refitting his ships, 
in attending to his crews, and in sending cruisers into the Bay 
of Bengal, where they made some important captures.-}* Early 
jin January he heard of the death of Haidar Ali (7th December). 
He determined therefore to return at once to the Coromandel 
coast to concert fresh measures with Tippii Siiltan. 

Suffren, sailing on the 15th January, arrived off Kadaliir early 
in February. He was surprised to find there neither tidings 
of Bussy, nor any news regarding two ships of his fleet, ‘..ue 
A nniba/ 2ind the Bello na, which he had sent to cruise in the Bay 
of Bengal. He stayed there but a few days; then having 
detached two of his ships, the St, Michel and the Goventvy, 
towards Madras to intercept an English convoy, he sailed for 
Trincomali, and arrived there on the 23rd February. 

Here he was joined not only by his missing stiips, but, on the 
loth March, by the squadron which was escorting Bussy, con- 
sisting of three line of battle ships, one frigate and thirty-two 
transports. t 


• It is a curious circumstance con- 
nected with the law of storms, first 
that Suffren, who left Kadalfir the 
same day as that on which Sir 
E. Hughes left Madras, experienced 
only fine weather ; he noticed the 
coming storm and avoided it ; that 
Sir R. Bickerton reached Madras 
with five sail of the line on the 


19th October without experiencing 
bad weather ; that he left it, the very 
day he had landed his troops, for 
Bombay, and arrived there some 
weeks before Sir E. Hughes, without 
experiencing any bad weather in 
transit. 

t Amongst others the Coventry^ a 
frigate carrying 32 guns. 




^ The troops under the command of the Marquis de Sossy> con- 
sisting of about 2,300 men,* were escorted to the Coromandei 
coast, and were landed safely at Porto Novo on the 19th March. 
I propose now to show the state in which the new commander 
found the affairs of the French and their ally. 

The English having concluded peace with the Mdrhdtds had, 
early in the year, made in communication with them so strong a 
demonstration on the western coast, that Tippii had been forced 
to start with the bulk of his army to defend his own dominions. 
But before this had happened General Stuart ha^ succeeded Sir 
Eyre Coote in command of the English forces at Madras. Rein- 
forced, a^vve have seen, Stuart moved in February on toKarangi^i 
and Wandewash, the fortifications of which places he destroyed. 
The M>^orean army under Tippu and the French auxiliaries under 
d^Offelize were occupying a position at the time w'ithin twelve 
miles of Wandewash, and an action between their army and the 
English seemed at one time imminent ; but Tippii’s preparations 
had not been completed when Stuart offered battle, and when 
Tippu’s plans had matured Stuart had retired. It was im* 
mediately after this that Tippii started with the bulk of his army 
and one French regiment for Mysore, leaving 3,000 infantry 
and 7,000 cavalry at the disposal of d'Offelize. 

The English authorities still clung to the plan of wresting, by 
a combined attack by sea and land, the fortified dep6t of 
Kadaliir from the French. Arrangements having been contorted 
with Sir Edward Hughes, Stuart set out from the vicinity of 
Madras on the 21st April, at the head of about i5,ooof men. 
As he advanced towards Wandewash, d'Offelize, whose 
tLUi .•pean force had been reduced to about 600 men, fell back 
in tlie direction of Kadaliir. 

Bussy, we have seen, arrived at Kadalfir on the 19th March 
in plenty of time, by an active initiative, to prevent the investi- 
ture of that place. But the Bussy who returned to India in 1773 
was no longer the hardy warrior who had electrified Southern 
India in the years between 1754 and 1760 ; who had made of the 
Subadar of the Dekhan a French prefect, and whose capacity to 
dare had supplied the want of soldiers. If the Bussy of 1756, by 
his genius, his activity, his daring, his success, .foreshadowed in 
some respects the illustrious warrior who, just forty years later, 
displayed the same qualities to conquer Italy, the Bussy of 1783,, 
corrupted by wealth, enervated by luxury, and careful only of his 

^ They consisted of detachments j* He set out with about 3,000 
from the regiment of de la Mark, from Europeans and 11,500 natives, but 
the regiment .d'Aquiiaine, from the was joined almost immediately by 600 
Royal Roussillon, and of 300 artillery Europeans just landed, 
men. 

1 K 
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ease, more resembled that scion of the house of Bourbon, once 
his sovereign, who consecrated all his hours to his mistresses, 
who left the nomination of the generals of the armies of France 
to a de Pompadour, and who banished a Choiseul on the re- 
quisition of a Du Barry ! 

Bussy, then, instead of acting with vigour, did nothing. He 
did not even show himself to his men. He kept himself— - to 
borrow the language of one of his countrymen — “ invisible in 
his tent like a rich Nabob/' Instructed by Colonel d'Offelizeof 
the advance of the English, and informed by that officer that 
he pledged himself to maintain his force at Permacol, if he were 
t>ut supported, Bussy not only refused, but abandofted every 
outlying fortification and fell back within Kadalur. 

The fort of Kadaliir was a quadrangle of unequal sides, ex- 
tremely weak in many respects, and possessing an indifferent 
fi|inking defence. From two to four miles from its western face 
inland were the hills of Bandapalam. A little estuary formed 
by the sea covered the eastern and southern faces. It was de- 
fended by the whole French force, reduced now by sickness and 
detachments lent to Tippd to 2,300 Europeans, and by a My- 
sorean force of 3,000 infantry and 7,000 horse. 

The English army arrived before Kadaliir on the 4th June. 
On the 7th, secure of the support of the fleet, which had arrived 
at l?orto Novo, it made a circuit round the hill and took up a 
position two miles southward from the fort, its left resting on 
the hills, its right on the estuary. In making this circuit Stuart 
so exposed his left to the enemy, that the Major of the regiment 
of Austrasia, de Boisseaux, ventured to disturb the Fren^^* 
Nabob in his tent, to point out the capital crime the English 
were committing. But Bussy, not with difficulty, restrained 
himself. He had arrived at a time of life when men no longer 
attack. 

It was only when Stuart had definitely taken up his position 
to the south, that Bussy formed up his force outside Kadalur, 
in a line nearly parallel to the enemy, and began to cover it 
with intrenchments. 

On the 13th General Stuart ordered an attack on the right 
of the French lihe under the command of Colonel Kelly. The 
attack, after gaining two positions, was, thanks to the skill and 
energy of Colonel d’Offelize, repulsed with great loss at the third. 
The success of the French seemed assured, but they pursued the 
retiring enemy too far, and General Stuart, noticing his opportu- 
nity, came up between them and their intrenchments, and 
gained a position which would enable him the next day to com- 
mand the entire French line of defence. Upon this the fight 
ceased, and Bussy, who for the day had exchanged his tent for 
a palanquin, withdrew his troops during the night within KadaMr, 
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All this time the sea had been commanded by the English 
fleet. But on the evening of the day on which the French 
bad been driven within Kadalfir, a circumstance occurred which 
brings again upon the scene tlie illustrious French admiral* at 
the hour of the direst needs of his country. 

We left Suffren on the 19th March landing the army of Bussy 
at Porto Novo. Coasting then southwards, he arrived on the 
ll%h April, after a slow and difficult journe}', within sight of 
Trincomali. In spUe of the presence of the English off the 
coast he entered the harbour, and at once set to work to refit his 
fleet. Of his fifteen ships all but five were still under repair, 
when on^the 24th May, the English fleet again passed Trincom- 
ali in full sail to the south. Imagining that this demonstrati^fn 
was bu'Ta feint to draw him towards Kadalur, so that Trincom- 
ali might be captured in his absence, Suffren contented himself 
with sending some transports escorted by frigates to Kadalur, 
and continued his repairs. Again, on the 31st May, the Engl|sh 
fleet appeared, bearing northwards, and this time it even made 
a demonstration to attack the harbour. But it was only a de- 
monstration. At the end of two days Sir Edward Hughes 
went on to take up at Porto Novo a position which was to sup- 
port the attack of the land army on Kadalur. Two days later 
the French frigates and transports which had been sent to con- 
vey stores to Kadaliir returned to Trincomali. The senior 
captain of the expedition brought with him a letter from B^ssy, ’ 
written early in June, painting his needs and imploring assis- 
tance. 

Suffren was not the man to turn a deaf ear to an exhortation 
^ 04 ‘’lhat nature. It is true that he knew his fleet to be inferior 
in number, in condition, and in weight of metal to that of the 
enemy but he felt that the interests of France would be 
better served by his provoking an unequal contest, the issue of 
which might however be favourable, than by allowing her last 
army to succumb without a bluw.J He tlierefore did not hesi- 
tate for a moment. He did not even consult any pne : but 
summoning on board the flag ship the captains of his fleet he 
informed them in a few spirit-stirring words that the army at 
KadalUr was lost unless the fleet went to succour it ; that the 
glory of saving it was reserved for them ; and that whatever 
might be the result, they would at least attempt it. 

These words were received by the assembled captains with the 
gf^eatest enthusiasm. Instantly every hand lent itself to the 


* Suffren had been promoted in 
March 1873 to the rank of .lieuten^ 
unt-giniral a title corresponding 
to that of vice-admiral. 

t The French fleet consisted of 
fifteen ships of war and one frigate 
carrying 1,008 guns ; the English of 


eighteen ships of war carrying 1,202 
guns. 

t The conduct Snffien on this 
occasion may well he contrasted with 
that of d'Acli§ in 1761. History 
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work. The crews of all l>ut three of the frigates wei^ trans* 
ferred to the line of battle ships to bring up the complement of 
these to working cap&city. On the nth June the fleet left 
Trincomali. On the evening of the 13th it came within sight of 
Kadaliir to gladden by its appearance the hearts of the soldiers 
who had been forced that day to retire within its fortifications* 
Sir Edward Hughes was at Porto Novo. His light ships having 
signalled the French fleet, he at once stood in for Kadaifir, 
and anchored in front of it. The 14th and ^ 5th the state of the 
wind rendered it impossible for Suffren to force on an action, and 
the English admiral, rightly regarding the capture of Kadaldr as 
the main object of the campaign, conceived that he best contri- 
buted to the accomplishment of that object by covering the be- 
sieged fort. On the i6th, however, the wind changed;* and the 
French fleet bore down on its enemy. The English admiral at 
once weighed anchor and stood to sea, hoping that by standing 
out and catching the light breezes which he thought he detected 
in the open, he might bear down in his turn and take Suffren at 
disadvantage. But this did not happen, and Suffren, still bear- 
ing towards the coast, reaped the fruit of his happy audacity by 
occupying, without firing a shot, the place in front of Kadaliir 
which had just been vacated by his English rival ! 

It is impossible to speak in terms of too high commendation 
of this display of combined genius and daring. To beat on the 
open, sea a fleet of equal or of greater numbers is no doubt a 
splendid achievement; but it is an achievement in which the 
lower nature of man, that which is termed brute force, has a 
considerable share. But to gain all the effect of a victory with- 
out fighting, to dislodge an enemy superior in numbers fro^i^j a 
position of vital importance without firing a shot, — that indeed 
is an exercise of the highest faculties of man’s higher nature, a 
feat of intellectual power not often bestowed, but generally com- 
bined, when given, with that strength of nerve which knows when 


• It is curious to note the manner 
in which this achievement is alluded 
to by English writers. Wilks, with 
his usual straightforwardness, writes 
thus : “ On the i6th, he (Hughes) 
weighed anchor, wii*!! the expecta- 
tion of biinging the enemy to close 
action, but such was the superior 
skill or fortune of M. Suffren that on 

the same night, at half past 8, he 
* anchored abreast of the fort, and the 
dawn of day presented to the Eng- 
lish army before Cuddalore the 
mortifying spectacle of the French 
fleet in the exact position abandoned 
by their own on the previous day, 


the English fleet being invisible and 
its situation unknown.’' The author 
of Memoirs of the late war in Asia, 
himself a combatant, speaks of the 
French fleet as “a crazy fleet, con- 
sisting of 15 sail of ships, half of 
them in very bad condition,** He 
merely mentions that ** it or'cupied 
the place vacated by Sir E. Hughes* 
fleet consisting of 18 coppered ships 
(their crews greatly debilitated by 
sickness.)*’ Campbell and the writer 
of the. Transactions pass over the 
event in silence. Even Mill ignores 
it ; but it is a well-attested fact. 
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and how to dare.* The clocks ©f Kadaldr were striking half-^ 
past eight when Suffren anchored before the town. With the 
prescienceof a true commander, he had discovered that of the two 
enemies before him it was necessary to drive off the one before 
attacking the other. Were he to lend his sailors to join in an 
attack on General Stuart, he might at any moment be assailed 
at a disadvantage by Admiral Hughes, Instead, therefore, of 

• disembarking his own men, he embarked a thousand soldiers to 
strengthen his ships. 

This embarkation took place on the 17th. pn the i8th Suff- 
ren weighed anchor and stood out, but neither on that day nor 
on tUe day following could he succeed in bringing the enegiy to 
action. On the 20th November, Sir Edward Hughes, whose men 
wei^e suffering from scurvy, and whose supplies of water were 
running short,* found it absolutely necessary to'accept a contest 
or to bear up for Madras, He chose the former alternative. 

In the contest which was about to commence Suffren was in 
number of ships, in their condition, and in weight of metal, 
considerably inferior to the English.! On the other hand his 
ships were better manned. But that which gave him the great- 
est confidence was the quality of his captains. For the first 
time the ships of his fleet were commanded by men whom he 
could trust. 

At -past 4 in the afternoon, the two fleets, having cogje 
within range, almost simultaneously opened fire. Immediately 
afterwards the Flamand, 50, attempting to pierce the enemy's 
line, was attacked on both sides by the Exeter And the Inflexible* 
Her captain, de Salvart, was killed, but the first lieutenant suc- 

* ceeded in rescuing her from her perilous position. 

Whilst this was being attempted the Hhos and Illustre en- 
gaged at once the Superb y the Monarca and the Barford ; the 
Argo 7 iaute the Stiltan \ the Petit Annibal the Africa \ the 
Vengeuf the Magnamine; the Hardi at once the Bristol and 


• He had lost, during little more 
than a month, nearly 3,000 men 
from the same cause. It is to this that 
the English writers altiibute his un- 
willingness to accept an engagement. 

f The English fleet consisted of 
the Gibraltar^ 80, the Defencey 74, 
the Peroy 74., the Su/tan, 74, the 
Super by 74, the Cumberlandy 74, the 
Monarca 70, the Barford, 70, the 
Itijlexibley 64, the Exeter y 64, the 
Worcester^ 64, the Africa, 64, the 
Sceptre, 64, the Magnaininey 64, the 
EagUy 64, the Monmouihy 64, the 
Bristol, 50, the Isisy 50. 

The French fleet, of the Fendanty 
74, the Ar^onautCy 74, the Hitosy 


74, the JllustfCy 74, the Annibaty 
74, the SphinXy 64, i))e Brillanty 
64, the Ajax, 64, the Vengeury 64, 
the Sivhe. 64, the Hardiy 64, the 
AriSsien, ^4, the . 5 */. Michel y 60, the 
Flamandy\oy the Petit Anntbaly 50, 
and the Consolante frigate, 40, 
bi ought into the line. The French 
had also three frigates, the Fine, the 
Cleopatre and the Coventry, ^ On 
boaid of one of these, in consequence 
of an express order of the king, pro- 
voked by the capture of Count de 
Grasse in his contest with Rodney, 
Suffren hoisted his flag during the 
action. The English had also two 
fiigaies, the Active and i\ie Medea, 
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the Monmouth. In the rear division the Fondant encountered 
first the Inflexible and then the Gibraltar, whilst the Sphinx 
tackled the Defentx. The other ships of both fleets were not 
less actively engaged. 

At about half-past 5 the mizen topmast of the Pendant 
caught fire, and her commander was forced to take her for a 
moment out of the line. The Gibraltar, with whom* she had 
been engaged, seized this opportunity to attempt to break the 
French line, but the Flamand covered her consort and kept the 
enemy at bay tilk the fire was extinguished, and the Pendant 
returned to her position. 

The murderous contest was kept up on both sides until •past 
seven o’clock, when darkness supervened and the firing ceased. 
Neither fleet h/id lost a ship, both had been severely liartdTed ; 
but the practical victory would be naturally to that which would 
be able to compel the other to retire from the vicinity of Kadaldr. 
That question was soon decided. 

During the night the French fleet beat about endeavouring 
to remain close to Kadaliir, but the currents took it down to 
Pondichery. There, in the course of the following day, it 
anchored, but early on the morning of the 22nd, his light ships 
signalling the English fleet bearing N.-N.-E., Suffren immediate- 
ly weighed anchor and stood out in pursuit. When, however, 
he reached Kadaliir the enemy was no longer in sight ; Sir E. 
Hughes nad borne up for Madras.* 

Thus then had Suffren, by combined skill and valour, attained 
one of his objects. He had driven one enemy from the coast ; 
he would now aid in forcing the other to retreat. That same 
evening, the 23rd June, he landed not only the thousand soldiers'' 
he had borrowed from the fort, but added to them 2,400 men 
from his sailors. 

More he could not do. He could command and win battles 
on sea. He could send his men on shore, but on the land his own 
men, he himself even, came under the orders of Bussy. And we 
have seen what the Bussy of 1783 was. Yet this man, once so 
distinguished, had now an opportunity at the like of which he 


•The impartial hisiori^n, Lieuien- 
anuCoionel Wilks, by no means a 
lover of the French, states that “The 
English Admiral, after receiving the 
detailed reports of the ^tate of each 
ship, found the whole of his equip- 
ments so entirely crippled, his crews 
so lamentably reduced, and the want 
of water so extreme, that be deemed 
it indispensable toi incur the morti- 
fication of bearing away for the 


Roads of Madras, whilst Suffren 
wresting from his enemies the praise 
of superior address, and even the 
claim of victory^ if victory belong to 
him who attains his object.^ resumed 
his position in the anchorage of 
Cuddalore/* The italics are my own. 
Campbell and the author of the 
Transactions are, as usual, vague 
when the matter refers to the suc- 
cess of the French, 
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would have clutched in his younger days. Covered by the fleet, 
he could make an assault on yie enemy, — the landing of 
whose battering train had been prevented by the success hi 
Suffren, — with numbers superior to their own. Suffren urg^; 
him to this course ; d’Offelize urged him ; the officers of bis 
staff urged him. But he would not. He let the golden moments 
slip. Then Suffren, disgusted, returned on board his ship, ask- 
ing Bussy as he left him " if he expected that he could take 
his ships to beat the enemy on shore.** 

At last, after many hesitations, when General Stuart had re- 
covered from the moral depression which the defeat of the 
English fleet had caused him, Bussy determined to risk a^ortie. 
But a sortie to succeed must be composed of picked men, and 
th^s€f men must be well commanded. BuSsy omitted both these 
necessary precautions. The men he ordered for the work were 
not only not specially selected, but their number was insufficient 
for the purpose ; their leader, moreover, the Chevalier de Dumas, 
was the least trusted officer in the French force The result 
corresponded to the plan. The sortie, made at 3 o’clock in 
the morning of the 26th June, was repulsed with the loss of 
about 40 men killed, and 100 taken prisoners.f 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the English general was too well 
aware of his own comparative weakness to attempt an assault. 
He restricted himself therefore to a blockade, and that of merely 
a nominal nature. The French troops drew in unopposed all 
their supplies from the country, and Bussy, even the Bussy of 
1783, had become so emboldened as to talk of an attack on the 
besiegers* camp with his combined force, when suddenly the 
intelligence that the preliminaries of peace had been signed in 
Europe, induced both contending parties to agree to a suspen- 
sion of arms. 

This suspension assumed, on the 3rd September following, a 
permanent character, by the announcement of the conclusion 
of the peace known in history as the treaty of Versailles. 

The suspension of arms was most unfortunate for France. The 
army of Stuart before Kadalur represented the last hope of the 
English in Southern India. It was reduced then by the want of 
supplies to the last extremities. An attack by the French in force 
could have scarcely failed to annihilate it. With its destruction 


® C’6tait un vll intrigant d’une 
incapaette recon nue, Roux. Wilks 
says he was inconsolable at not hav- 
ing been wounded. 

t Amongst the prisoners taken on 
this occasion was Bernadotte, after- 
wards Marshal of France, Prince of 
Pontecorvo, and King of Sweden. 
He was then a sergeant in the regi- 


ment of Aqjiitaine. After he had at- 
tained greatness, Bernadotte seized 
the earliest opportunity of expressing 
to Colonel Langenheim, who com- 
manded the German legion at 
Kadaldr, and whom he met again in 
Hanover, his lense of the kindness 
with which he had been treated on 
that occasion. 
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Madras and all Southern India would have passed over to the 
French.* 

But it was not to be ; nor* even if it had been, can it be im- 
agined that the scion of the House of Bourbon who then govern* 
ed France, well-intentioned though he may have been, would 
have refused to restore it without conditions. His predecessor, 
after having lavished French blood and spent French treasure 
in a war which was costly, and in spite of himself successful, 
restored at the peace which followed^ all his conquests, and 
agreed even to dismiss his guest from his hearth, saying he 

would not treat as a tradesman but as a king."' This kingly 
method of benefiting one’s adversaries at the expense of cue’s 
country would seem to be an heirloom of the House of Bourbon. 
For, with respect to India, the treaty of Versailles carried oUt 
precisely the same principle. The war which that treaty ter- 
mipated had been a most disastrous war for England. She had 
lost, and rightly lost, her American colonies ; she seemed, for 
the moment^ shorn of her prestige ; the French could have 
insisted at least on the restoration of her possessions in India 
to the status quo ante 1761. This was a cardinal point which 
neither the Republic nor the Empire would have foregone. But 
the Bourbons treated as kings and not as traders/* Conse- 
quently, though England had but one army in Southern India, 
an^ that army was exposed to destruction, Louis XVI. renoun- 
ced every advantage, and allowed French India to accept, 
after a victorious campaign, conditions almost identical with 
those which had been forced upon her after the capture of her 
capital in 1761. 

Yet the indifference of the ruler of France, noxious as it was 
to French interests, could not detract in the smallest degree 
from the merits of the illustrious man who did, fcr a time, re- 
store French influence to Southern India. That man was the 
BailliJ de Suffren. His five contests with an English fleet, of 
always nearly equal, sometimes of greater force, stamp him as 
being inferior to none of the great seamen whom France and 
England had till then produced. This has been virtually ad- 
mitted by the writers on naval subjects of both nations. Mr, 
Clerk, whose work on naval tactics, originally published in 1778, 
is said to have inspired Rodney with the famous idea of break- 
ing the line, republished, in 1790, an edition in which he cites 
the manoeuvres of Suffren as constituting a lesson to all ad- 

• i'rofessor H. H. Wilson thus by the siege of Madras, and there 
writes on this subject ; “ It seems was little chance of defending it 
probable that but for the opportune successfully against Tippoo and the 
occurrence of peacf with France, French.” 

the South of India would have f The Peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

been lost to the English. The | In 1782 he had been nominated 

annihilation of the army at Cud- Bailli of the order of the Knights 
dalore would have been followed of St. John of Jerusalem. 
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mirals to com^ anci indicates as having been the first 
commander to introduce the principle of fighting at close 
quartei's, subsequently carried to so* great a perfectipn by 
Nelson* Vice-Admiral Bouet-Willaumez, in his work entitled 
* Bataities dt terre s/ de mer^ says of Suffren that he was the 
first to disdain the routine professed by the admirals of his 
epoch, consisting of ranging the squadron in one single line of 
battle. He cared not for the traditions which required one to 
fight at a moderate distance. He engaged within pistol-shot?' 
The naval historian, Dr. Campbell, whose anti-French sym- 
pathies are strongly marked, is forced to admit that Suffren was 
^worthv of being the rival and opponent of Sir Edward 
Hughe^' I have already cited the opinion of Colonel Wilks, 
Amongli^ll the works 1 have consulted on the subject, 1 have 
not found a divergent sentiment. 

The character of Suffren is thus justly summarised by M, 
Hennequin '' To an imperturbable coolness in action, Suffren 
united an extreme ardour and activity. Courageous even to 
rashness, he showed an inflexible rigour towards officers whom 
he suspected of weakness or cowardice. In a word, he united 
in his person all the qualities which make a warrior illustrious, 
a sailor skilful, and a man esteemed. Those who knew him, 
aiKl especially the officers who sailed under his orders, never 
pronounce his name even now but with respect and admiration ” 
Suffren returned to France in 1784, to receive high honours# 
from his Sovereign, but he did not long survive to enjoj^ them. 
He was killed in a duel in 1788 at the age of sixty-two. 

Had he but lived, would he have been too old to command 
the fleet which fought Lord Howe on the ist June 1794? Could 
he have occupied with advantage the place of Brueys and 
Villeneuve ? These are questions which the French at least, who* 
owned him and who glory in him, do ask, and which they have a 
right to ask. Nor will we, we English, who honour genius, and 
who recognise that genius in the man who, though a. foreigner, 
was still the precursor of our own Nelson, grudge them the 
answer which their pride and their patriotism alike dictate. 

Meanwhile peace between the European rivals reigned again in 
Southern India. By the interval of nine years which elapsed be- 
tween the signature of the treaty of Versailles and the outbreak 
of the war of the Revolution, the English profited to fix their do- 
mination on a basis so substantial as to be proof against further 
direct hostility on the part of their great rival. But the indirect 
efforts which were then attempted were coloured by a tinge ^f 
romance almost entirely wanting in the history I have just 
recorded. «, 

G. B. MALLESON. 

• Esscu historique sur la vie ei les campagnes du BailU de Suffren, 
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Sv G. & C. Wi];.UA)i$. lisQ./CS. 

I F s(^c e0(K« can pre{>am^^^ rective tUe 

^oas Wpera^KN}^ ttie dtuatum of Hardwir harihonjit^ 
admirably with its iQythoI(^, of which a brief ac^ont had 
beeo riven in a former paper.* The holy place stand's on thb 
Hgbt bank of the Ganges, at the very point where that river, bordt'^ 
log throi^h the Sewdlik hills, debouches upon the plains 
nearly dwo hundred miles from its source, about a thousand feet 
above file level ri the sea. It seems to nestle in the bosom of 
the goiige formed by the disruption of the mountain chain, 
ariose jagged ridges, grote^uely picturesque in their tfide bar- 
f raness, though wanting, it is trae, in real grandeur, ovejrbok the 
vraters of the mighty river, which here rushes over *a oed of 
boulders amfshingle, sloping rapidly downwards from the forests 
of the Doon. This gorge is from one to one-and-a-half miles 
btoad, so that the Ganges is not confined to one narrow course. 
The mam stream, the Nil Dh4r4, so called from its often assum- 
mg a dark blue colour under certain atmospheric conditions, 
washes the foot of Ch4ndee Devee Puhir, a conical hill sacred 
to a goddess whose temple crowns its summit several hundred 
feet above the shore, dividing the Bijnour distrjct of the North- 
West Provinces from British Gurhwdl. On this side the scenery 
is more imposing, and boasts a somewhat richer vegetation 
'than the heights commanding the town itself, past which flows 
a smaller channel that feeds the Ganges canal and rejoins the 
parent stream below Kunkhul, some two miles lower down. 
The space thus enclosed by the Nil Dh4r4 and its offshoot 
forms an island of considerable extent, chiefly composed of sand 
. and shingle, but culturable in parts, and elsewhere clothed with 
under-wood, known as the Roree or Majh4r4. Similar islands 
covered with jungle, sometimes bearing forest trees, occur here 
and there higher up. The neighbourhood once swarmed with 
.game of every description, from a tiger to a jungle fowl ; and a 
legend of the death of a lion at no great distance from Hurdwdr, 
in years gone by, still flatters the imagination of .enthusiastic 
sportsmen. The climate is perceptibly milder than that of the 
plains, and although, from the beginning of April till the com- 
mencement of the rains, the noontide sun beats down with 
tremendous force upon the valley, the heat is generally tempered 
after nightfall by a strong breeze blowing from the highlands, 
popularly termed the Dadoo, more poetically the Ranee ka 
funkak, or Queen’s fan. In the whole of its majestic course 
from the Sew41iks to the sea, the Ganges presents us with no 
scene Better calculated to impose upon the imagination of the 


Vide, Calcutta Review, No. cxvi- Art. i. 
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devotee or please thd eye of the ordinary spectatoj:^ and the 
advantages of the site are enhanced by associations inseparabty; 

with the traditional history of the Hindoo race. f 
^Brahminical authority places Hurdwir within the boundaries 
Menu's Bramhdverta, and those who may feel inclined t0 ■ 
doubt the correctness of this, will perhaps be prepared to admit 
that we should look for Bramirshi, the supposed mother-country 
of the Brahmans, somewhere in its vicinity. Its proximity to the 
Mrliest so-called Arjian colony of which anything is known, is 
suso significant in connection with the veneration in which a 
place of such slight intrinsic importance, a small town consisting 
of only oUe street, whose existing shrines possess neither magn^ 
ficence nor antiquity, has been held from time immemorial 
amongsrtife higher castes throughout the whole of ^ India. In 
fact, pilgrimages elsewhere are but the reflection of tile one ideal 
pilgrimage to Hurdwar. One would therefore naturally expect 
to find some allusion to it in the great national ‘ epic. We are 
accordingly told that Ai jun bathed there during his self-imposed 
exile of twelve years. This episode has indeed been condeirined 
as a Brahminical interpolation in the Mahabhdrata, but why, it 
is not easy to understand, although the original passage may 
well have been altered and embellished to suit the taste of 
modern audience, for the Bhurutkund Rdj is said to have ex- 
tended northward to the foot of the Sewdliks, and Hustinapore 
is not much more than fifty miles soiith of Hurdwdr, the 
crow flies. To deny the deification of the Ganges, in common 
with that of many other rivers, a much more remote and deeper 
origin than Brahminical ritualism seems preposterous. The 
probable emotions of the first Aryan adventurers at the sight 
of the mighty stream might be compared, without any great 
effort of imagination, to those of Pizarro^s followers at the 
sight of the Amazon, to those of the fugitives from Cunaxa 
at the sight of the sea, both in character and intensity. When 
these subsided, the natural impulse of a semi-barbarous horde 
would have been to adore the great river, and the simple 
element-worship that would thus spring up in such a community 
need not be confounded with the mummery of priestcraft, how- 
ever anxious the priesthood may be to reconcile the two by 
means of a system elaborately devised for the purpose of confus- 
ing the understanding, and admirably calculated to ldo so. From 
this point of view, the union of Santunu, Biiarata's great-grand- 
son, with the goddess Gunga, should be regarded rather in the 
light of a national legend/symbolical of real facts, than as “one 
of those senseless myths by which the Brahmans sought to 
glorify the ancestry of the later Rajas,"* for has not the river 


Wheeler’s History of India^ voL i, p. 50. 
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proved a fostering mother to the desc^ants of those who 
settled on her banks ? * 

While sojourning at Hurdw£r, Arjun met Utoopee, daughter 
of S&sukee, King of the Nigas, the inhabitants of Khinde 
Bun, a still familiar name applied to a great portion of the 
Meerut division from Bolundshehr to Saharunpore. Her imme* 
diate occupation was the same as his. She was Bathing, and 
the story of her subsequent union with the Pandava is most 
probably typical of early intercourse between the Rajpoot and 
Takshac races* It is, however, remarkable that, whereas the 
Agurw&l and other Suraogee Buneeas, who pretend to trace their 
descent from Vdsuk's daughters by the sons of Agur or Oogur 
Seyn, King of Oude, an alliance the account of which is at 
least curious, if not instructive, avoid Hurdwar itself reli- 
giously, they hold an annual fair at Hustinapore (Kartik 8th 
to 15th and bathe there to their hearts" content*; other 

sects, on the contrary, with perversity most provoking to the 
ethnologist, absolutely neglect Husttuapore, in spite of its close 
connection with the early history of their race. This anomaly 
renders the episode, whether authentic or interpolated, all the 
more significant. The narrative plainly implies that the sanc- 
tity of Hurdwdr dates from a period anterior to its celebrity as 
a Brahminical 7 Vr/A, a character which it must have assumed 
long'after the downfall of the Hustinapore Rdj*. This conclusion 
is warranted by the admissions of the Brahmans themselves, who^ 
when once induced to deal with sober facts, assign its earliest 
terrestrial glories to theclose of the fourth century A. D. Towards 
the middle of the seventh, we at length learn something of 
the place from a credible eye-witness, unfortunately a most 
narrow-minded and one-sided observer, the ubiquitous Hwen 
Thsang (635 A. D.*) 

Hurdwir was then situated on the eastern coqfine of ShrugnS, 
a kingdom extending in breadth from the neighbourhood of 
Thanesur to the Ganges, and reaching in length from the Hima- 
layas to MozufTernugger, thus including a^trip of Strhind, a 
large patch of the Upper Do 4 b and the whole of Dehra Doon, 
besides part of the Kydrdd Boon, a circumstance corroborating 
the tradition of a Gurhwdlee descent upon the plains in early 
times. Th^ famous Kh&lsee stone may indicate one of its 
boundaries, and the pillar removed by Sh&h Feroze from Khizr^« 
bid, twenty-seven miles south-west of that veherable landmark, 
was most probably one of its public monuments. General Cun- 
ningham has identified the site of its capital with Sugh, a village 
on the right bank of the Boodhee Jumna, near Booreea. As 

• Vide, Memoiresde Hiouin Thsang^ Vol. ii., p. 213 
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mieht be expected, Buddhism Iiad become unpopular at the time 
of HwenThsang’s visit. Nevertheless, the principality nmiotaib^ 
^eral monasteries, of which the retnains discovered at Behtit, 
in the north>west of the Saharunpore district, by Captain 
Cautley in 1834, perhaps mark the site of one. Notwithstanding 
their heterodoxy, the Chinese traveller bears testimony favour* 
able to the disposition of the inhabitants. They were, he says, 
frank and sincere, virtuous and studious. Virtue and literature 
are now at a discount, but the Goojur and Rajpoot population is 
still mainly composed of what may be considered, for Asiatics, 
fine manly fellows. Then they appear to have been more refined. 
Idolatry had, however, already obtained a pernicious ascendancy 
over their minds. The pilgrim specially notices the Ganges : — 
“ IfNbe profane histories of the country it is called Fo-choul, 
"or the waters which bring happiness (Mahftbhadrft). Even 
" though one be steeped in crime, a dip tl>erein is sufficient to 
•' wash out all sin on the spot, and those who drown themselves 
" there out of contempt for life, are born again to everlasting 
" bliss among the gods. If the remains of a man are immersed 
“ in it after death, he is saved from future punishment, and, 
“ as the swelling waves flow onward with the current, his soul 
*• is wafted to the opposite bank." A parable is here intro- 
duced, which seems to favour the suggestion that the local cultus 
may have been affected by Buddhistic influences* : — f‘ There was 
" a man belonging to the kingdom of Tchi-sse-tsen f Sinbala— 
“ Ceylon)," named Ti-po-pousa (D^va Bddhi-Sattva), wnopossess- 
“ ed a profound knowledge of the truth and understood the nature 
“ of all the laws. Pitying the ignorance of his fellow-creatures, 
“ he visited this country for the purpose of instructing them and 
“ acting as their guide. So all, both men and women, yonng and 
“ old, assembled on the banks of the river, whose waves were 
" agitated and rushing impetuously along. Then DSva Bddhi- 
“ Sattva, softening the light of his countenance, tried to draw 
" some of the water, but it receded violently the moment he 
" stooped his head. Now he wore an air different from the 
“ common herd. A heretic accordingly asked him, ‘ what, oh 
“ doctor, is the reason of your strange demeanour ?’ 

" D^va B6dhi-Sattva answered : — ‘ My father, mother and 
" nearest relations are in the kingdom of' Tchi-sse-tsen (Sinhala) 
" and I fear they are suffering from hunger and thirst, but I hope, 
" notwithstanding the distance between us, to relieve them with 
" this refreshing water.’ 

" The heretics rejoined : — ‘ You are mistaken, doctor. Why 
" did you not think twice before making such a foolish ex- 

* Vide Cakutia Rtvim^ Mo. cxvi, p. 213 seq. 
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perfment ? Your native land li a long way off, and is separa- 
ted from this by an immense tract of country^ with many 
mountains and rivers beteveen. If then you make the water 
** spring away from you for the purpose of appeasing the thirst 
"of your relatives, it is just as though you were to walk back* 
wards for the purpose of going forwards. In fact, no one 
ever heard of such a thing.* 

“ Dfiva Bddhi-Sattva replied ^ Even those who are kept by 
** their crimes in the path of darkness experience the ^00^ 
'^effects of this water, and, though mountains and nvera 
separate us;, why should they not get relief from it ? * ^ 

^^The heretics, then at length understanding the difficulty 
^ propounded to them, acknowledged themselves beaten and ab- 
" jur^ their errors. They received the true law, correcte^-4^ir 
faults, were reformed, and finally expressed a desire to 
*• become his disciples.*’ ^ 

It is nQt easy to understand the exact nature of the problem 
propounded by Deva Bddhi-Sattva to the wretched heretics, 
still less the manner of its solution. At the same time, the 
description of the sage’s proceedings has a peculiar significance 
with regard to the present subject, for his desire to convey 
Ganges water to his relatives can hardly fail to remind one of 
the fable about the resuscitation of Sigur’s sons, and the enun- 
ciation of a.Brahminical canon by an apostle of Buddhism is 
very striking : — Even those who are kept by their crimes in 
“ the path ‘of darkness (hell ?) experience the good . effects of 
this water.” It is also remarkable that effigies of Buddha 
have been discovered amid the vestiges of the ancient structures 
that must once have covered the right bank of the river from 
the great bathing ghaut down to Myapore, which Hwen Thsang 
may be allowed to describe in his own words. ‘‘ On the north- 
-west frontier of this kingdom, (Maddwur, now Bijnour), 
close to eastern (?) bank of the river King-Kia (the 
“ Ganges) stands the town of Mo-you-lo (M^y^poor), which is 
“twenty li (3^ miles) in circumference. The population is 
“ very large, and streams of pure water encircle it like a belt. 
“ The country produces Teou-chi (brass), crystal and vessels 
“ made of precious stones. 

- At a short distance from the town, near the Ganges, there 
“ is a large temple sacred to the gods (Dev^laya), where many 
“miracles are performed. Inside. there is a tank, the sides 
“of which are built of stones fitted together with great 
“skill. A conduit has been made to let water into it 
“ from the river. The inhabitants of the five Indies call this 
place the Gate of the Ganges (GungSidwara). Here happiness 
“ is obtained and sins are washed out, and people assemble at 
“ all seasons by hundreds and thousands to bathe. Kings who 
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love to do good, have here established a charitable institution 
** (Pounyas^ia), which is provided Wth choice viands and drugs 
of all sorts, for the purpose of distributing alms to widowers 
and widows, and assisting orphans and men who have lost 
their families,*' 

Moyoulo is obviously Mdyoura or Mdydpoor, the town of 
Mdyd, not ‘‘ la ville du paon/' as suggested by St. Julien. But 
•Hwen Ti^sang's topography presents one difficulty, Myapore 
is situated on the* western or right bank of the Ganges, not on 
the eastern or left. General Cunninghl^m in his archseological 
report for i 873 - 4 ^ simply treats this as an undoubted mistake, 
an e3i|>edient which appears to me far preferable to* the tifeory 
subsequently advanced in his Ancient Geography of India, that 
an oWKchannel of the river may have once flowed close under 
the hills over ground now covered with the houses of Hurd- 
wixf which is a physical impossibility. Another alternative is 
left. It should be remembered that Miyapooree Kshetr is not 
confined to the site of Mdydpoor Proper at the head of the 
Ganges Canal, but includes a very extensive tract reaching a 
long way south. Hwen Thsang's Moyoulo may have been 
identical with Kunkhul, a town of great antiquity and sanctity, 
and it is likely enough that the very same branch of the 
Ganges which now washes its eastern outskirts may have 
formerly flowed on the other side of the town, west yf which 
the trace of an old channel can be easily detected. The 
Chinese traveler too explicitly mentions that the place was sur^ 
rounded by water on all sides. 

It is observable that the worship of Vishnu and Mahddev had 
not yet superseded that of the goddess Gunga, nor the name of 
Hureedwd or Hurdwdr that of Gungadwar, so that Hwen 
Thsang's tour must be supposed to have taken place in the Treta 
Yug, a fact which further stultifies Brahminical chronology. The 
temple signalised by him must have stood on the rising ground 
behind the ghaut leading down to the Brimh Kund (the Hur Kce 
Pairee), where the Brahmans exhibit a ruin that evidently be- 
longed to a magnificent structure in former days, said to be the 
remains of a temple erected by Shunker Swdmee in honor of 
Mahddev.i* • 

After Hwen Thsang'svisit, Hurdwdrdisappears from the pages 
of autlientic history for hundreds of years, and we hear nothing 
of it till the time of Timour's invasion, except from the tradi- 
tions of the Poondeers, the predominant Rajpoot clan in the 
Upper Dodb, who love to associate their earliest permanent 
settlements between the rivers, about the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the eighth century, with this mteresting spot. 

® Vide, Published Report^ vol. ji, f Vide, Cakutia Review^ No. cxvi, 
p. 231, of Ancient Geography of p. 98, 

India^ voL, i., p. 3I5‘ 
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They are as vague about their antecedents previous to that 
date as the priesthood on ,the subject of their religion before 
the appearance of Shunker AchaiJ. This practical disclaitUer 
of any very ancient civilisation follows the usual prelude of 
fiction, to which we must now return. 

The Poondeers are Sun-born (Surajbunsees). Their epo- 
nymous hero is Polustya, the sage of Kediru — whence the 
name Polust or Polist, their family designation (^gote)* This^ 
famous Rishee, properly speaking, one of the ten primeval 
beings who sprung from Brahma’s body at the creation, 
appears in the local genealogies as the son of Sridhidev* 
The Polist predigree between which atid one collated \y Mr. 
J. Prinsep from various lists * there is, in many respects, a 
surprising agreement, is far too long to reproduce 
It will be sufficient to note the most striking points in it. 
We first find the Polists, according to their own account, 
located in lower Bengal under the leadership of Rohtds or 
Rohtdswa, the supposed founder of Rohtdsgurh, twenty-third 
in descent from Mareechee, twentieth in descent from Srddh&- 
dev. Twenty- fifth in descent from him comes the illustrious 
Ram Chunder, whose second son Kush, was the progenifor*of 
the true Poondeers. Indeed he is generally admitted to 
have been the first who bore this soubriquet. Opinions differ 
%ibout its origin. Some say his father and mother went to 
Kulksbetr (TImnesur) to make an offering to the manes of 
his grandfather Dusarath, and Seeta sat down by the edge of 
the sacred pool to wait for her husband, while he went to 
purchase the ingredients necessary for preparirtg a votive 
cake (flour, rice, &c.), but he stayed away at* the bazaar so 
long that she got tired and determined to do the business 
herself. So she kneaded a ball of clay into the sem- 

blance of the real thing and threw it into the water. The 
old man’s spirit was thus appeased, and a shadowy hand, 
rising from the depths of the pool, grasped the gift as it fell. 
Kush, being born shortly after, was nicknamed Pindeer, which 
was jingled into Pind Poondeer and afterwards became 
Popndeer. Others tell a quite different story. After being 
rescued from Rdvana, Seeta took up her abode in the woods 
with-^ the blind Rishee Valmeekee, and there brought forth 
her elder son Lava. Now the old man used to take care of 
the infant every day, while the mother went out of doors to 
bathe. But one day she happened to take the boy away 
with her during his absence. When he returned, he groped 
fibout in vain, looking for the child, and could not make out 
whsit had become of it. Convinced at last that it was Ipst, 
he resolved to provide a substitute, and, moulding an efiSgy 
out of a lump of clay (pind) stiffened with Kusha grass, in 
the likeness of the boy, he inspired it with life, so that Seeta, 

*Mssays sin Indian AntiguiHss^ &c«, Edited by £, Thomas, vol ii, p. 232. 
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on her return, found herself thcf mbthifr of two children, tbi 
second of whom was distinguished •by the jingling title of 
Find Poondeer. Another much more probable derivation 
will be noticed presently. 

Telingdev, the eighth in descent from Kush, emigrated from 
Oude to Behdr, which was called Telinga or Telingdesh after 
him, and is generally known by that name up country. A 
descendant of his (seventh in descent?;, Raja Jur^sur of 
Laharoo, was the* victim of a strange phenomenon. A long 
hair grew out of the palm of one of ’ his hands and persisted in 
growing longer and longer, in ^ spite of every effort made to 
cradicaft it. His advisers came to the conclusion that ttie 
consecration of a white elephant to the gods was the only sure 
means or getting rid of the excrescence. White elephants 
were, however, almost as scarce as white crows, and the king 
eventually had recourse to a pilgrimage to Thanesur. During 
the performance of his ablutions at that place, he accidentally 
learned that Raja Sondhoo, the principal local magnate and a 
Kolee Rajpoot, had an animal that would suit his purpose 
exactly. He consequently made a bid for it, but Sondhoo 
wouh! not come to terms. Jurdsor, being a much more power- 
ful chief, accordingly announced his intention of seizing the 
prize by force of arms, and at once proceeded to do so. 
Sondhoo then compromised the matter by giving his daughter 
Alupdey in marriage to Murdsur, the stranger's son, with the 
white elephant, a very valuable mare anc^ other presents as a 
dower (672 S. ) Jurdsur was thus placed in a position to per- 
form the needful ceremony, and returned to his seat of 
government with his hand perfectly bald. 

Murdsur settled at Poondree, not far from Kaithul. His 
career was short and came to a tragic end. Incompatibility 
of temper proved the bane of his married Iffe. Ranee Alupdey 
was a woman of an imperious intractable disposition, utterly 
devoid of humour, whereas her husband had a keen sense of 
the ridiculous and loved a joke at her expense. His favourite 
witticism was to tell his syce * to be quick and saddle the 
Kolin,' in allusion to his wife's caste, whenever he wanted to 
have a ride on the mare. This he repeated bnce too often, for 
the Ranee at length lost patience and got her brothers to 
assassinate him. 

Having had her revenge, Alupdey felt it her duty to 
immolate herself upon her murdered husband's funeraf 
pyre, where she made the necessar>’ arrangements for self- 
cremation, after decently disposing the household property 
around her in the time-honoured Scythian fashfbn. JBut just 
as the attendants were kindling tlie pile, Rae Sham 
Das, the family bard (Bhdt), solicited the donation usual 
on such occasions. The tady answered that she had 
nothing to give him, all har goods and chattels having 

' 1 M 
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been dedicated to the gods. He still persisted^ and a sublime 
idea suddenly struck Ijpr. She was seven months gone with 
child, and there was no reason why the life of the infant 
should be sacrificed as well as her own. So she asked for a 
knife, cut her belly open, and extracting the babe with an 
unflinching^ hand, consigned it to the care of the importunate 
bard, as the only gift she had to bestow. 

Modern history affords an instance of similar fortitudfe. 
When the news of brave Daood Khan’s death at the battle of 
Bhurhanpore reached . Ahmedabad, his wife, the daughter of a 
Hindoo zeminddr, happening to be in the same condition as 
Akipdey, seized a dagger, a love token from her husbflhd, and 
ripping herself up with amazing dexterity, carefully drew forth 
the child, which she handed to a bystander, and theri^^xpired * 

The pith of the earlier precedent lies in the fact that pregancy 
was a bar to the suicidal rite of suttee^ for which Alupdey 
having thus qualified herself calmly submitted her body to the 
flames. Sham Das fulfilled his trust religiously. Adopting the 
boy, he called him Soma Singh (corrupted to Ism Singh 
apparently from Soma, the Moon, a name indicating the relation- 
ship of his family to the Lunar rather than the Solar race, aird, in 
process of time, had him betrothed to the daughter of the Rdjd 
of Lowkee, a town situated a few miles south of Sumdna. 
When the lad reached man’s estate, the story of his father’s 
fate filled his heart with a desire for vengeance, but this was 
plainly impossible without the asistance of his relatives in 
Behdr. He thereforef sought the help of his grandfather, and, 
returning to Poondree at the head of 12,000 Rajpoot cavaliers, 
declared war against King Sondhoo, whose stock was soon 
extirpated. The young Raja then led a colony to Myapore, 
whence his descendants spread over the land, colonising 1,444 
villages, half on this.side of the Ganges, half on the other. I 
may here pause to suggest the strong probability of Poondecr 
being a local title derived from Poondree, where the Poondeers 
rested before permanently occupying the Antarbed. 

Baisdkh Budee 13th, 72 1 S. is the generally accepted date of 
Ism Singh’s arrival at Myapore, where he assumed the title of 

King of Hurdw?r,” erecting a sacred standard on the Hur-kee 
Pairee. The Polist genealogy places only seventeen generations 
between him and Ram Chunder, detracting immensely from the 
antiquity of the Ramdyaua, unless his intermediate ancestors be 
supposed to have had very long lives. The Poondeers also insist 
upon attributing the revival of the glory of Hurdwdr, not to 

• Translation of the Sdir-ul- t Alids Usm&sur, Sopa or Sobah 
muta^khureent ' Calcutta Ediiion, Kour, and sometimes Ismdo* 

1789, vol i., p. 103. 
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Shut!kker Acharj^ but to Ism SAigjb^ three hundred years later. 
The place, they add, was then desolate and the whole country in 
a state of anarchy, foreshadowed, perhaps, by Hwen Thsang’a 
observations, thirty years before, on tlie decay of the capital, and 
his silence on the subject of a local Government. At all events 
there was no community in the neighbourhood powerful enough 
to resist the encroachments of the Rajpoot colonists, whoconti* 
nued to organize expeditions in search of fresh acquisitions year 
spfter year. In this manner they gradually pushed their way as 
far as^Koel and Etah, becoming, in the meantime, the back-bone 
of the population of Saharunpore. Although the leader of each 
successive band of adventurers arrogated to himself the title of 
Rija, vnJiich no one cared to dispute, it is acknowledged that^the 
minor heroes of the race were nothing more than influential zemin- 
ddrs, their independence to what produced a great abun- 

dance of R^jas and Mahardjds in later days, the absence of any 
paramount authority. Sometimes the head of the family prefer- 
red trying his fortune abroad, yielding his birth-right to a younger 
brother. Thus Joudla or Jdlup, grandson of Rdja Chand, gave 
his name to Joudldpore (1132, S.>, a town two miles south-west 
of Hurdwdr, now a hotbed of Muhammadanism, in spite of the 
strongs Brahminical element in the population, while his elder 
brother, Ndhtuh, founded a well-known colony composed of 
twelve villages, called after him the Ndhtuh Bdrdh, on the 
northern border of the Mozufferniigger district. The story goes* 
that he was riding along through the forest that still covered the 
greater part of the country, when he chanced to see a ram fight- 
ing with a goat. The augurs in his suite decided this to be an 
auspicious omen, for the land that had a good breed of animals 
would be sure to breed good men, and was made for warriors to 
dwell in. At this the chieftain cast his horsewhip — the sceptre 
of the mounted Rajpoot — upon the ground, in token that the 
soil was henceforth his, but his counsellors rebuked him, fore- 
telling that the rule of one who threw his sceptre away could 
not abide. Nevertheless, Rdja Ndhtuh pitched his tents upon the 
spot, calling it Sona (ijRU ), because it was desolate. From Sona 
sprang eleven off-shoots, the whole twelve constituting the 
Ndhtuh commonwealth. 

’ With Ndhtuh came his brother Chondd, wko rested at Nulherd 
Burabds, a few miles eastward Burabds is the equivalent of 
Theekd, a designation commonly applied to the principal of a 
homogeneous cluster of villages. His people eventually spread 
over the Khdtah, a tract comprising forty-two townships, 
occupied by a robust and turbulent peasantry, who acquired an 
unenviable notoriety during the earlier Sikh invasions and, have 
maintained their reputation in the present century. 
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The power of the Foondpefs had reached its zenith by the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest, and they retained consider* 
able local influence down to the decline and fall of the Empire, 
when the Goojur chieftaids of Juberherah and Bysoomha oi^an- 
Ized a confederacy capable of making head against them. To this 
day the whole of the triangular tract traversed by the Ganges 
and Jumna watershed, extending from the village of Kujoor* 
wMi near Deobund, in the heart of Sabarunpore, due north to 
the foot of the Sewiliks, and north-east to the town of Jourasee, 
sixteen miles from Hurdwir, is called the Sptdld. the land of 
the Rdwuts or Raos, the kinsmen of the Rdni, the titular Chief 
of the clan, who is still regarded with sentimental reverence by 
all except the Muhammadan perverts of the Joudlipofe stock, 
notwithstanding poverty and misfortune. 

The Saharunpore legeuds about the settlement of.*fcc'Poon- 
deers at Hurdwir receive curious confirmation from those of 
Etah,* where these Rajpoots appear under the name of Poor- 
eers, an obvious corruption of the original title. It is, however, 
strange that, whereas those of the Upper Doib stoutly maintain 
their descent from the sun, in the face of Ism Singh's sugges- 
tive surname Soma, the Etah men are equally positive that they 
are descended from t^e moon, and claim Pandu as their epony- 
mous hero ; but this apparent contradiction probably denotes 
nothing more than a missing link between two separate classes- 
pf tradition. The Etah genealogy, apparently a mutilated 
abstract, is given as it was shown me ; — 

Brahma 

Aturrikh 

Chandra or Soma 

Budh, who married Eld, the daughter of the Sun 

Ala Poorabu Ailas or (Fururavas). 

Yayut or Jagat 


Puroorya (Puru), Jodh (Yadu) from whom is 

from whom the * descended the line of Yadu. 

Chunderbunsees are descended. 

Sadus ? 


* Communicated to me by Mr. W. Police, Mozuifernugger. 
Williams, District Superintendent of 
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Sadus ? 

Raja Bhurut^ King of Antarved 
Hast! 

Panduj of Hustinapore, their 
alleged eponymous hero 

Arjun 

Parikshit 

% I . 

Janameya or Junamejaya 


Ishur Das, Jyjumunut, ancestor of the Poondeers 

ancestor of proper 

the Tuars 1 

Nagarjun, who conquered Telingdesh 

Ram Naga 

They thus distinctly connect themselves with the Takshac race, 
and give a very remarkable account of their settlement at Hui^ 
dwarl Ram son or descendant, Rdjd Ben, having^married 

the daughter of the Rdjd of Hurdwar,'’ was assassinated by his 
father-in-law, because he turned iconoclast and forbade the per- 
formance of all religious rites and ceremonies. It is also alleged 
that he was transformed into a snake by the curse of the sage 
Durvasa, and still haunts Bishn Tirth in that shape.* His son 
Sopa Kour,*a name by which Ism Singh is perfectly well known in 
Saharunpore, on succeeding to the throne of Telingdesh, straight- 
way avenged his parent’s death by slaying his maternal grand- 
father, and annexed the Hurdwdr Rdj. Such, according toEtah 
folk-lore, was the origin of the Poondeer settlements in the Upper 
Dodb. Now there is a sufficiently close resemblance between the 
history of Ben, the supposed site of whose fort at the foot of the 
Sewaliks, below Myapore, is an object of interest to antiquarians, 
to justify his identification with Murasur, and this being admitted, 
we here have the old story of the Poondeer immigration repeated 
almost word for word by perfectly independent authorities, with 
one marked distinction, that the new-comers, far from being 
ritualists, friendly to the priesthood, belonged, on the contrary, 
to a hostile sect, whose representative has not yet fully expiated* 

^ Vide, Calcutta Review^ No, cxvl, p» 200. 
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his impieties. Rdji Chdnd, whofe name has been already men- 
tioned. is said to have emigrated to Etah about one thousand 
years ago, Dheer or Dheer Sdwunt, a hero famous in Rajpoot 
tradition, appears as one of his sons both in the Saharunpore 
and’ the Etah pedigrees. Another was Bijey Singh, the founder 
of Bijey Gurh in Buudlekhund,* where, according to some 
authorities, their descendants are called Bondelas, BunSpbul and 
Chundele. Although this identification of the Boondeers with 
the Bondelas may, of course, be simply an accident of fictiony 
it agrees most happily with General Cunningh|im*s identifi^tion 
of Tri-Kalinga, whose Rdjds assumed the title of Loras of 
K^lanjjarapura, Kalinjer in Bundlekhund, with Telingand or 
Telingdesh.f The same authority places the kingdoqy of the 

* Puddirs or Pdndayas* west of the Jumna, corroborating the 
Saharunpore tradition of their sojourn at Pae Pooncltf^efore 
they entered the Dodb. The Gote of the Etah Poondeers is 

* Parusur,* from the sage Purushuru, son of Shuktru by Ila, 
daughter of the Sun, tq whom there is a tank sacred at Thanesuc. 

The various accounts of their progress can hardly be reconciled 
with the generally received theory of an Aryan invasion from 
the West and the subsequent colonisation of the country by 
the invaders at a very remote period, except on the supposition of 
an exodus in consequence of pressure from without, followed by 
a return to their more ancient seats when that pressure was 
removed ; a conjecture warranted by the discrepancies between the 
cognate.! legends just noticed, in which Pandavas of Hustinapore 
are confounded with Polists of Oude, Chunderbunsees with 
Surajbunsees, the godless Ben with the pious Ism Singh, Nagd 
scions being at the same time grafted on to a pure Rajpoot slock. 
Their neighbours, the Khoobur Goojurs, the next most powerful 
clan in the Upper Dodb, preserve some recollection of a descent 
from the race before which they, in all human probability, reced- 
ed^ from the line of Jiigdeo Puwdr of Sreenugger in Gurhwdl ; 

a claim supported by the pretentionrs of the Chandpore dynasty, 
said to have been founded either by Kunuk Pal of Dhdrdnugger 
or Dhdr, in Malwa, the cradle of the Khooburs, or by Bhog 
Dunt of Gujerdt. t If this be true, these Goojurs must be connect- 

• This is, however, contradicted by Bilram pergunnah of the Kasgunj 
a different account received from Mr. Tuhseel. It was originally a cluster 
R. Hobart, C.S., according to which of eight villages (since split into 
Dheer Singh and Bijey Singh, in- thirteen), whence the inhabitants 
vading Coel, defeated the Aheer King style themselves the “ Athgaen 
Sumra, and changed the name of his Pooreers.*’ 

strooghold, situated in the Sekun- t Ancient Geography of India^ vol. 
drah pergunnah of the Allygurh dis- L, p. 518 cf. 136, 
trict, to Bijeygurh. The principal t Vide Histofical and Statistical 
Poorcer settlement in Etah is in the Memoir ofDehra Doon^ p, 81. 
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cd with the Bogsis/ a half savage people inhabiting the borders 
of Kumaon, who reckon Jugdeo and fhog Dhunt among their 
ancestors. Kunuk Pdl is supposed to be identical with the 
famous Kanishka, and that both these tribes are of Scythian ori- 
gin can hardly be doubted, though they style themselves Thdkurs 
who have lost caste. The chances are that they arehybrids sprung 
from an intermixture of the Scythian and Rajpoot races. Hotr- 
8 ver this may be, the catastrophe of the great local epic,f the 
departure of the Jive Pandavas through the country of Banga 
towards the rising sun and their final disappearance in the 
Himalaya, U it be allowed to have any meaning at all, musti>e 
typicalk)f a Rajpoot emigration eastwards to Oude, Behdr* and 
Telingdnd, where a more oriental position would naturally suggest 
the titr^rf Surajbuhsee in preference to that of Chunderbunsee. 

T*he Tagas of the Upper Dodb, who are identical with the 
Bhoinhdrs of Benares and Ghazeepore, and whose settlements will 
be 'almost invariably found to have been made under the wing 
of the Rajpoots, imitate the Saharunpore Poondeers in referring 
their origin to the far East, but, like those of Etah, allude to an 
ebb and flow of population under the influence of contact with 
aliens. Parikshit, Arjun's grandson,, having died by the bite 
of a snake (Ndga), at Sukertal on the right bank of the Ganges 
in the Mozuffernugger district, his son, Rdja Janamejaya, resolved 
to expiate his father’s death by extirpating the obnoxious race ki 


• The literal meaning of the word 
Bogsd is “ sorcerer.” See Batten’s re- 
port on the Bhdbur, 
t The Brahminical account of this 
is, that the Pandavas passed through 
the Doon, penetrated into the Hima- 
layas, and immolated themselves at 
M4ha Panth, a peak behind KidAr—a 
palpable inventioi> designed to asso- 
ciate comparatively modern shrines 
with venerable national traditions. 
The whole of Saharunpore and 
Mozuffernugger teems with remi- 
niscences of the MahabhArata. Deo- 
bund or Devee Bun, the grove sacred 
to Devee, is one of the places where 
the Pandavas tarried during their 
twelve years’ exile. The Tuidh 
Soora fair, once extremely popular, 
is annually held . in memory of 
the preliminary operations ending in 
the decisive struggle at Kurukshetr. 
The Pandavas at first Intending to 
deliver battle on this side of the 
Jumna, halted at Bhaoopoor close 
to the town of Saharunpore, and 


Bheema proceeded to have a tank 
dug for the purpose of providing the 
army with water, but an image of the 
cow Soora was exhumed during its 
excavation. Unwilling therefore to 
shed blood on the spot, they march- 
ed westward. The foundation of 
Nukoor, an alleged corruption of 
Nukur or Nukul, is attributed to 
the hero Nukul, Suhadev’s brother. 
The town of Jusmore in the south- 
eastern corner of the Mozuffernug- 
ger district likewise stands on classic 
ground, for its founder was the old 
king DhritArashtra, called Jusrut in 
the modern vernacular, and its glo- 
ries are commemorated in the dog- 
grelJ “Jusrat ka Jusmore.’' 

“ Bijey kA Bijnore,'* 

The two strongholds being situated 
opposite to one another on the ridges 
overlooking the trough of the 
Ganges, the towers of the one are 
supposed to have been visible from 
those of the other. * 
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one general holocaust. The presence of two pure BrahmanS; an 
apparently rare commodity at the period, was essential to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. Now the Leviles of Gaur* in Lower 
Bengal, anxious to avoid a disagreeable duty and yet afraid of 
offending the monarch, deputed two boys to officiate, charging 
them to abstain from accepting any remuneration for their 
services. They consequently declined to receive the presents 
offered them, but the king determined not to put himself under 
an obligation. So he had deeds conveying certain lands to the 
young Brahmans and their heirs for ever rolled up in the betel 
presented to them at their departure. On the road, back they 
discpvered the trick, which compelled them to abandc^i their 
own profession (whence the name Taga, from ?irnT “ abandon 
and betake themselves to agriculture. The town of^fansuth, 
now a Seyud colony, was included in their estates. This hack- 
neyed tradition is current throughout the length and breadth of 
the North-West Provinces. A well-known descendant of the 
recipients of Janamejaya's bounty is H. H. Ishree Pershdd, the 
Bhoinhdr Mahardjd of Benares. They were also the progenitors 
of the various Taga clans scattered over the Dodb north of 
Delhi, most pf whom, notwithstanding their anxiety to establish 
an ancient connection with Gaur in Bengal, say that their fore- 
fathers came directly from the country west of the Jumna, 
following in the train of their Rajpoot patrons, notably the 
Neemtdn Tagas of Churthawul in Mozuffernugger, whose last 
resting place before settling permanently between the Ganges 
and Jumna was the Pde Poondree of the Poondeers (730S.) A 
striking point in the myth of the serpent sacrifice is the pardon 
of Bdsukee, the Ndgd King of Pdtala, Arjun's father-in-law, 
and of Tukshuk, at the intercession of the Brahman Astiku, 
himself the latter’s nephew, an incident denoting occasional 
friendly intercourse between the antagonistic races, a fact which 
would at once explain the presence of such names as Ndg Arjun 
and Ram Ndgd in the genealogy of a tribe priding itself in 
an unsullied Aryan descent. The Brahmans, on the other hand, 
assert that the line of Farikshit maintained its original purity 
until the assassination of Kshemuk, Khemrdj or Khevanraj, the 
twenty-eighth king ’'of Indraprastha, about 600 B. C., + an 
event placed by them at the commencement of the Kdl Yug, 
a period in their parlance, marking the ascendancy of 
Buddhism under the protection of Mahdnund of Canouj. 
It was, in fact, that of the Indo-Scythian supremacy. At 
length (71 B. C), the last King, Rajpal, lost his life in battle 
with Shukuditya or Sukwanti, King of Kumaon, who may be 

• One authority says, with much Appendix, p. 32. 
greater show of reason, Cashmere. f Tod’s Rajasthan^ vol., i., p. 45. 
Vide Census Report of 1865, vol. i. Table ii. 
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safely identified with Shuktee tkl, Raja of Gurhwd)/ and " the 
sons of Himdchul/* a Scythian horde, seized upon the capital, 
yikratn the Great succeeded in rejfUIsing the invaders for a* 
time (57 B. C.), but he succumbed to the prowess of the Saka 
SalivUhana, and henceforth, according to the R 4 j Tarangini, 
princes from the Sew^Hks or northern hills, held Delhi,'^ till 
they in turn were ousted by the Tuars. The local appellation 
<of the intruders is Mulekchee (Mlechcha), which endorses 
Prinsep^s opinion ^hat the ^ Mlechchas of the Indus’ were Indo- 
Scythians. f Among them may be reckoned, (besides the Goojurs, 
who are so numerous in Saliarunpore that a large portion of 
the dij^trict is called Gujerdt in contradistinction to the Rotdid), 
the Jdts, some of whom{ cherish traditions of an immigration 
from ♦S^h Gujnee, apparently Ghuznee in Afghanistan, not 
far from the confines of Gundhard, an- appanage! of Kanishka, 
the Tartar Prince who introduced Buddhism into XIashmere 
under an hierarch named Nagarjun, possibly the prototype of, 
if not actually identical with, the Nagarjun of the Etah Poon- 
deers. Now it is remarkable that, while the ethnological rela- 
tionship of the jats and Goojurs may be presumed, from 

their being invariably found in juxtaposition from the banks of 
the Indus to those of the Ganges ; secondly^ from their observ- 
ance of the practice of kurao, that is to say, marriage with a 
deceased brother’s wife ; thirdly, from the nature of their claim 
to Aryan parentage, namely, that they are Rajpoot* whose 
ancestors lost caste in consequence of adopting the said custom, 
and, fourthly, from their both being regarded in exactly the 
same light by the Rajpoots, who do not acknowledge any mate- 
rial difference between them ; coins of the Kanishka or Kanerkos 
series have been discovered at Behut near the foot of the Sew 4 - 
liks, under circumstances of peculiar interest, for it can hardly 
be an accidental coincidence that, the foundation of the Gurhwil 
dynasty being generally attributed to Kunuk of Dh4r4nugger 
in Saurashtra (Gujerdt,) the ancient home of the Khooburs, the 
emigration of a Kunuksain, identified with Kanerkos, froth 
Khoshala-desha to Gujerdt is also on record.§ and that the 
Saurdshtra coins are linked with the Behut group by a common 
symbol, the Chaityd^ the title of Sdh being Jikewise common to 
the Gurhwdl and Saurashtra dynasties. It does not there- 
fore appear unreasonable to refer the advent of the Goojurs 
and Jdts to the period of the invasion signalised in the 
Rdj Taratjgini and to connect a part at least of Cautley's 
discoveries at Behut with the same event A different 
series of coins, some specimens of which have been found 

^Memoir of Dehra Doon^ p. 84, cf J&is. who have a Baonec south- 
Tod, vol. i., pp., 51-105. east of Shamlee. 

t Antiquities^ p. 397, vol. i. § Antiquities ut suprd^ pp. 253- 

t e g. the Gunthwal or Gunthwdrd 2B3 r/^ p. 84. &c. 
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at Hurdwdr itself, bearing the^ifipression of a hill-goat on one 
side and of a warrior on the other/ probably found their way 
into Saharunpore togethd* with those of the Kanerki mint. 

The restoration of Indraprastha in 792 A. D.f is ascribed to 
the Tuars, whose relationship with the Poondeers is preserved 
in the Etah* genealogy. The date here given contradicts the 
oral history of the Rajpoot anabasis* to Hurdwdr by a hundred 
years, and, as might be expected, the Brahmans have another 
version of the story. 

After the pure Hindoo dynasties had melted away before the 
race of Sisunig, Sakya Sinh Gautum propagated the religion of 
Budh without let or hindrance, until it reached its acme in the 
reign of Mahanund. At last the Brahmans, determinecf to re- 
store the true faith, created four new tribes of genuine K* ^.atryas 
from a pond of fire on the summit of Mount Aboo, the Pamars, 
the Chbuhans, the Solunkies and the Purihars (^359 ante 
Vikram.) The fire-born warriors nobly fulfilled their mission 
and completely extirpated the Buddhists by the eighth century 
after Vikram. Meanwhile, in the fifth century, an Andhrabun- 
see Rdjd, Pulomarchee by name, came to bathe at Hurdwdr with 
a large retinue of Rajpoot Sirdars. He was, of course, delighted 
with Miyapoor, having never before beheld so fertile a soil and 
such beautiful scenery, and was charmed with the meek devo- 
,tional character of the inhabitants. He therefore entrusted the 
place the keeping of one of his Poondeer chieftains, whose 
descendants, as we have seen, eventually occupied a large por- 
tion of the province. Pulomarchee then ascended the throne of 
Delhi and extended his sway to the confines of China. This 
potentate was king of Andhra or Telingdnd, and is supposed to 
have been contemporary with Shunker Acharj, He is also 
dubbed Pulom, a name recalling Tod's Beelun Deo,j: the Thdkur 
crowned King of Delhi in 772 A.D., under the name of Anung- 
pal, who, like Pulomarchee, became terrible even to the “ Lords 
of Seemar (the Snowy range). Perhaps Pulom and Beelun 
Deo are one and the same, but Pulom looks suspiciously like 
Polomun or Polomen, the Chinese for a Brahman. Professor 
Wilson has expressed the opinion that Shunker Acharj ^^flour- 
ished, jn all likelihood, in the eighth or ninth century,*’§ which, 
if correct, would make him contemporary with this monarch. 

There is reason to believe that the Poondeer colony, said to 
have been planted by him under the Sewdliks, formed a part of 
Hje famous Dahima tribe whose supposed disappearance is 
lamented by Tod,|| for Dheer, the guardian of the Lahore 

• Vide, P rinse's Antiquities y pi. J Rajasthany vol. ii p* 255. 

vii, fig. 4. § Vishnu Puranay Preface ix-x. 

t Rafasthauy vol, i., p. 51, note. 11 Rajasthmy vol. i., p. 119 W* 
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frontier under Prithirdi, who repulsed Shahdb-ud-t)een Ghoree^s 
forces seven times (!),Delonged to that stock and also bore the 
title of Poondeer. The defeat and death of the Chowhdn King 
are ascribed to the hero’s* absence at Hurdwdr during the 
campaign that ended in the capture of Delhi. Chand Rae, 
the Khandirai of the Mahommedan historians, was his brother. 

^ The Joualapore branch of the family seceded from Hindooism 
in the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, shortly after the foundation 
of Saharunpore by the same Emperor. This result is attributed 
to the influence of a missionary rejoicing in the sonorous ap- 
pellation of Shah Mukdoom Juhanydn Juhdngusht. The wife 
of Rdja^Dhunee Chund^ descendant of Jdlup’s, was barren, •but 
the picv';§ Sheikh demonstrated the efficacy of prayer to the 
one God^y working a miracle, in consequence of which she 
bore her husband two sons, Bhopdl and Man Sing. The saint 
happened to be absent, pursuing his avocations in another 
province, during the lady's confinement, but, being intuitively 
aware of the event, speedily returned aad asked to see the 
children. Dhunee Chund hid the elder and produced the 
younger. The holy man, however, demanded the former, 
Bhopdl, as an offering to the true faith, and had him circumcised 
under the name of Rao JumdUud-Deen (12th Sudee Asauj, 
1401 S.) The convert’s descendants spread to Gurh Suleem- 
pore, Sekrowdah and Kheree along the crest of the highlands* 
running parallel with the Sewdlik hills from the Ganges to the 
Mohun Pass, twenty-eight miles north of Saharunpore. 

At the close of the same century Hurd war received a terrible 
visitation, which cannot be properly described without another 
digression.^ On the ist January 1399, Tamarlane’s army 
crossecf the Jumna, after the sack of Delhi, laden with booty, 
and encamped at the village of Mundowlah,f four miles beyond 
Ldnee, in the Meerut district. The Tartars next encamped at 
Katah, then at Baghput, and, reaching Suraee, a village some 
ten miles east of Baghput, on the road to Meerut, by the 9th 
January, halted^ while several of the principal oflScers hastened 
forward to Meerut itself, expecting that the garrison would gladly 
capitulate. They were mistaken, for the A%han Kotwdl, Eleias, 
bade them defiance. This sealed the fate of Meerut and of the 
whole province. No sooner did Teimour receive intelligence of 
the Kotwdl’s presumption than he set out with the flower of his 
cavalry, 10,000 strong, and appeared before the walls of the 
devoted town, on the forenoon of the ytb. On the following d^iy 

^ The principal authority used in Dowson, iii 450 seq. 
what follows is the Tosak i-TS,- f The Mundowi«h of the G. T. S, 
mouree. See also Price’s Mahom- Map# 
medan Historians^ iii i 257 seq , and 









the place Was taken by stomi| and Sie^mati ts respomibie for 
the statement that all the*»Hind6o inhabitants were flayed aflve.^ 
The older authorities merely mention that the garrison and in* 
fidcl non-combatants were butchered in cold blo^. 

This success suggested to Teimour the idea of extending bis 
investigations further north. He split his army into three 
divisions; the first, under the command of Ameer Jeh4n ShAly 
was to march up the left bank of the Jumna; the second, under 
that of Sheikh Noor-ud-Deen, who had chkrge of the heavy 
baggagei was to follow the course of the Kalee Npddee; while 
the third, under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self? guided by the river Ganges, kept pace with the two^former. 
The evening after the fall of Meerut, the third division^camp* 
ed at the village of Musooree,f ten miles north-east oTthat un- 
fortunate town, and reached Ferozepore on the right bank of 
the Boodhee Gungai six miles north of Hustinapore, the day 
after (9th January), Here Ameer Sulimdn Shdh and Peer 
Mohammed forded the river with a detachment, the main body 
continuing its progress and halting a few miles higher up, when 
Seyud Khwdjdh, Sheikh Alee Bahdder and Jehin Mdlik were 
sent with reinforcements to the support of the commanders who 
had already crossed over. Teimour himself was with difficulty 
dissuaded from joining them. On the morning of the loth 
January he continued his march towards Toghlukpoor, a village 
in the Poor Chupar Pergunnah of the Mozuffernugger district, 
situated on the right bank of what is now the Solanee, a stream 
which issues from the Mohun Pass, and, after receiving the 
drainage of the triangular tract lying between it, the Sewdliks 
and the Ganges^ discharges itself into that river near Sukertal. 
The lower part of its present course must have been occupied by 
an old branch of the Ganges, the same apparently crossed by 
Ameer Sulimdn Shdh lower down. This is clear from the 
context. 

On the way to Toghlukpoor, news was brought that the 
enemy had collected in great force in the Khddir, and, while 
Mubdshir Bahader and Alee Sultdn Tuwatchee were reconnoiter- 
ing with five thousand horse, it was- announced that a fleet of 
boats fully equipped for battle and manned by unbelievers was 
coming down the river. Teimour happened at the moment to 
be troubled with the chronic swelling in his knee, to which he 
owes his popular nickname, Tamerlane or Tamerlang, but in 
spite of the infirmity, he jumped on horseback, and galloped 
forward to meet the presumptuous infidels with a body-guard of 


♦ Rambles and Recollections^ vol, go factory; the Munsoorah or Maa- 
ii, p. 196. suia of the books, 

t The site of a well-known indi- 



one thousand pitked men. The action commenced with conii? 
nualdiacharges of arrows from both sides^ and the archecy of the 
Hindoos does not seem to have been inferior to that of their 
opponents* The troopers consequently dashed into the water, 
and^ coming to close quarters, boarded the boats, whose crews 
were soon sent to heily as the royal autobiographer grimly puts it 
Xhe prospect before them would account for the desperation 
with which some of them are said to have fought 
Jhis naval combht must have been a very poor affair, because 
the stream can have been navigkble to none but the very small- 
est craft, such as rafts, manned perhaps by Goojurs and Raj- 
poots ftom the Saharunpore and Mozuffernugger borders ; 
possib4i:,a detachment from the army of Mub&rik Kbftn, an 
imperial^neral posted on the far side of the river. 

It took place a few miles south of Toghlukpoor, where 
Teimour made another short halt, sending on Ameer Allahdid 
with two other officers to look for a ford and obtain information^ 
about the enemy’s movements. During the night, Allahddd 
sent word that he had discovered a ford, made his way across, 
and found a large force of Hindoos rallied rounds Mubdrik 
Khdn’s standard. Tamerlane determined to give them no brea- 
thing time, started with his body-guard about midnight by 
torchlight, leaving the rest of his troops to follow more leisurely, 
and, reaching the ford before daylight, immediately crqjsed thd 
river, which, being that flowing past Toghlukpoor, cannot have 
been the Ganges proper, as is invariably stated, but must have 
been either an bid branch of the Ganges, which has since dwind* 
led away and become lost in the Solanee, or the Solanee . itself. 
It is also necessary to bear in mind that the stream forded by 
Ameer Sulimdn Shdh and Peer Mahommed in front of- B'eroz- 
poor was not the true Ganges but a branch of it, the Buddhee 
Gunga, whose channel has not yet completely dried up, and the 
probability of whose ancient connection with the Solanee is 
strengthened by the existence of a chain of swamps (jheels)y 
running directly between the two along the south-eastern border 
of the Mozuffernugger district. If these two points, as well as 
another that will be presently noticed, be kept steadily in view, 
all the difficulties hitherto existing about* the topography of 
Teimour's campaign in the Upper Dodb will at once melt away* 
On the morning of the nth January Tamerlane, with only i,ooo 
men, suddenly finding himself opposed to Mubdrik Khdn with 
10,000, devoutly said his prayers, in answer to which Se^fud 
Khwdjdh and Jehdn MdJik providentially appeared at the head 
of 5,000 horse. This good omen dictated speec^ action* Shdh 
Mdlik and Allahddd led i,ooo cavaliers to the charge. The 
enemy did not abide the result. They fled panic-stricken without 
attempting any resistance, and were mercilessly pursued, until 
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the survivors found refuge in the fntrtcacies of the surrounding 
jungle. Ample booty in women, children, cows and buffaloes* 
fell into the hands of the Tartars. The action probably took 
place on the borders of the Puthree Nuddee forest, a tract in- 
terseotad with ravines and swamps, which might have been 
supposed to be comparatively safe from intrusion. 

Teimour now marched for the valley of the Ganges proper,^ 
in the direction of Hurdwdr, then called Kowpileh, hearing that 
there was a prospect of more plunder on the foad, where a great 
crowd of Hindoos had assembled in a strong position not tar 
from the river. Pressing onwards with 500 troopers, while the rest 
secured the spoil, he swept down upon these wretched people, 
in all human probability, villagers who had sought thej^^otec- 
tion of some njud fort on the edge of the Khddtr belt!w Bhoje- 
pore. A ruthless massacre followed, in which Ameer Shdh 
Malik and Alee Sultan Tawatchee especially distinguished 
themselves. After the butchery was over, the Moghuls being 
now for the most part employed in the equally congenial occu- 
pation of collecting and packing up the plunder, an incident 
occurred that nearly cost the tyrant his life, Mdlik Sheikha, 
an Indian chief of great stature and courage, having rallied a 
few staunch followers, made a dash at him in the vain hope of 
ridding the world of the monster. Favoured by his resemblance 
fo Sheiyia Googuree, one of Teimour’s own vassals, he might 
have succeeded in his design, had not the premature vehemence 
with which he laid about him on all sides undeceived the Tartars^ 
.who brought him to the ground with an arrow sticking in his 
belly and his skull cleft in twain. He was then bound hand 
and foot, and laid by the head and heels before the conqueror, 
who straightway commenced propounding questions to him. 
He expired during the process of examination. 

Although Teimour, then sixty-three years of age, had endured 
the fatigue of a long march and two fights, after a sleepless 
night, fresh intelligence rendered him equal to further exertions. 
Another assemblage of the sacred inhabitants had collected for 
mutual protection some three or four miles further on, still in 
the ‘‘ valley of Kowpileh,*' and the prospect of exterminating 
them urged him fdrward. The road lay over difficult, broken 
ground, encumbered with thick jungle, and his immediate follow- 
ers had dwindled down to a mere handful of men, so that he 
could not help regretting the absence of Peer Mahommed and 
Aftieer Sulimdn Shdh, who, we have seen, had separated from 
him three days before. Strange to say, they suddenly appeared 
in the very nick of time to take part in tne enterprise, which had 
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tht usual monotonous resulli •Thanks wet^^ then- solemirfjf 
olfered up to the Almighty for all these merdes, and the 
army encamped upon the scene of the second encounter, thei^ 
l^ing no other place at hand where the tents could be pitched. 

The fact that the second and third battle-fields are both placed 
in the ** darah Kowpileh,” or “the valley of Hurdwdr/* is consis- 
tent with the definition of Mdydpooree Kshetr given in a former 
paper.* The sacred precinct extends eighteen (the short 
local of miles) south of Hurdwdr. The writer of the 
Tozuk-i-Teimourefl doubtless heard the term Kowpileh applied 
widely, and use it accordingly. My conclusion therefore is that, 
on the night of the iith January 1399, the Moghul camp was 
pitched^close to the southern border of the hallowed tract? for 
the lc«;a^y answering to the description of the holy town 
itself is to have been fifteen ioss beyond the. encampment, 
which Price imagines to have been “ at no great distance from 
Ldldhdng,'* in the extreme north of the Bijnour district, a 
conjecture so palpably improbable that it need not be discussed. 

The Imperial Journal thus continues : — Fifteen ioss higher up 
the river, again in the defile of Kowpileh, stood the image of a 
cow cut out of the solid rock, whose mouth was the source of the 
Ganges. People went thitlier on pilgrimages from all quarters, 
performed tlieir ablutions, got shaved, offered up prayers, .and 
distributed alms to ensure their salvation in the next world. 
Pricef warns us against confounding the place here dpscribedT 
with Gungootree, but erroneously concludes that it was 
Deoprdg. It is now generally admitted to have been Hurdwir. 
The Moghuls left Meerut on the 8th, and it was no extraordinary 
performance to reach Hurdwdr by the 12th, the date of their 
arrival at the reputed source of the Ganges ; on the other hand, 
to lead an army to Deoprag In five days would be practically 
as much out of the question as to march to Gungootree in 
the same space of time. 

The alleged position of the “ Cow’s Mouth” at the end of the 
fourteenth century tends to show that the Sub-Himalayan range 
then sheltered the Ultima Thule of Hindoo superstition, which 
has since receded into the very bosom of the liills, unless, indeed, 
we suppose that a Mahommedan fanatic, careless about profane 
mythology, hastily confounded the dSouck^ of the Ganges on the 
plains with its actual source. A comparison, however, of the 
marches given in Teimour^s memoirs with any good map will 

• Calcutta Review^ No. cxvi., p. ed the Ganges, reached Hurdwdr 
195. the next day, encamped at L&ldhdng 

T He seems to think* that Tei- east of Hurdwdr the evening after, 
mour, having left Toghlukpooronthe and reached Deoprag the day follow- 
night of the loth January and cross- ing. 
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show that the writer, whetKel the sai^e tnofiaith liii»s<^ or 
one of his admirers, has beeo woadei^% t>ifiMise tic* 
curate in the matter of distances. 

Price's rendering of the passage from the RoozuNu'-Sufa 
descriptive of the Brahminicai town is extremely quaint and 
worth reproducing “ The sacred spot was the resort of 
“ numerous pilgrims from the remotest limits of this quarter. 
“ of the Asiatic continent. Such, in short, is described to 
“ have been the blind stupidity of these uninstructed idolaters, 
“that, although commonsense and experience might have 
“ generally taught them that nothing good was to be expected 
“ from a mass of inert and insensate matter, they werj never- 
“ th'eless, induced to bring the ashes of their dead from places 
“ most remote, and to commit them on this spot to t^fr hallowed 
“ stream, accsmpanied by the richest oblations in gold and silver, 
“ as the surest means of averting preseqt evil and of securing 
“ the highest gradations in a future state. Lastly, these simple 
“ enthusiasts conceived their devotions consummated in perform* 
“ ing their ablutions, leg-deep, in the stream, casting its sacred 
“ waters over their heads, and shaving their heads and beards, 
“ before they quitted this scene of superstitious folly and puerility.” 

The Tarter reformer, learning the degraded moral condition 
of these miserable devotees, and, moreover, that they had assem- 
bled in great numbers with an immense quantity of goods and 
chattels4hat might be converted to some useful purpose, re- 
solved to bring his crescentade to an appropriate conclusion by 
killing, if he could not cure, them. The season happened to . 
be peculiarly auspicious. A Kumbh fair * was not far off, 
and in Kumbh years crowds of pilgrims come , and go to and 
from Hurdwdr, for many weeks before the great gathering, so 
that the profits anticipated from the venture were out of all 
comparison with its danger. In those days, the Hindoos were 
either fired with remarkable religious zeal, or had an extraordi- 
nary capacity for receiving punishment. Their recent experiences 
ought to have dictated flight to the fastnesses of the hills, but, 
instead of flying, they appear to have calmly awaited the inva- 
ders with a bold, front. Their confidence may have been in a 
great measure derived from the strength of their position, a narrow 
defile with a river on their left and a mountain chain on their right 
flank, only approachable by an ascent from the plains, steep 
enough to have given them a decided advantage, had they been in 
other respects on a par with their anatgonists, who, setting out at 

* The Saharunpore district was it, consequently, took place in the 
invaded in 1399, and the last Kumbh former year, 
fair was in 1867. The fortieth before 
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The apparent resolution of the enemy rendered Teimoot (Xiore 
cautious than he had hitherto been, and he made a very care* 
fnl disposition of his forces. He entrusted the right wing to 
/Prince Peer Mahomnled and Ameer Sulimdn Shdh, the left to 
other leaders of inferior note, keeping the centre under his own 
limmediate orders. Ameer Shdh Mdlik led the van. The host 
advanced with fierce war-cries accompanied by a hideous clash* 
ing of cymbals and rattling of kettle-drums, well calculated to 
inspire the enem)^ with dismay, but they bravely withstood the 
first clArge. A second was more successful. The Hindoo«ranks 
brokcj, the Moghul cavalry rode in among them, hewing right 
and left| %id the fight degenerated into a sickening massacre. 

, No quarter was given, and none escaped except those who 
managed to slink away into the recesses of the Sewdliks. An 
incalculable amount of booty rewarded the victory, and the 
satisfaction of the conqueror was intensified by a complacent 
conviction, that the souls of his victims had been at length con- 
signed to the eternal punishment appropriated by the believer to 
the invincible ignorance of the unbeliever in every age.* 

Such, an unvaried series of successes began to pall even upon 
the coarse taste of the insatiable Tamerlane, who ^consequently 
resolved to make a retrograde movement He therefojie said His 
prayers, and, leading his army five (?) koss south of Hurd war, en- 
camped upon the right bank of the Ganges.f On the 13th he 
resumed his progress, marching several miles in a north-westerly 
direction so as to meet tlie heavy baggage, which was at no great 
distance in front. He now learned that a vast multitude had 
assembled, with hostile intent, in one of the Sewdlik passes, under 
the command of a powerful chief, Rae Behroz, presumably a 
Rajpoot, to judge from hiS title of Rae, most probably one of 
the old Poondeer stock, because he is particularly mentioned by 
the Mahommedan historians as a local potentate. Be this as it 
may, he seems to have been the most formidable antagonist the 
Moghuls had yet encountered, a foe well worthy of their steel ; 
a fact due to the general law, that the strength of individual 
chieftains bears a direct ratio to the weaTcness of the supreme 
power. Tamerlane made preparations accordingly. He effected 
a Junction with the second division at tlie foot of the hills, after 
another short march of five (I4tli January), and recalled the 


* In plain English, ** they were 
ssnt to hell.” 

t This, I apprehend, is the real mean- 
ing of the words vl uki 

that ‘*hc re-crossed Ganges^” 


and assuming the above rendering to 
be correct, it becomes unnecessary to 
discuss the diDictslty presented by the 
supposiiton that Hurdw^r was then 
situated on the opposite side of the 
river. 

I O 
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^irst under Ameer -Jeh^n Sh 2 h' suspending opera^tJons during 
the concentration of his forces. The ferocity of the Moghuls 
was evidently tempered with prudence, for the Ameers attempt- 
ed in vain to dissuade Teimour from coming to close quarters 
with the enemy, whose position placed them at a great disad- 
vantage, rendering the employment of cavalry impossible. 
Conscious of the danger of leaving behind him an unbroken 
force, wliich might hang on the reaf of his army and harrass 
retreat, ultimately perhaps embolden the peojjle to rise en masse 
against the invaders, he remained resolute and calmly awaited 
the arrival of Ameer Jehin Shdh, thus giving his men three 
days’^rest. By the 17th January his arrangements wer^ corn- 
plete, and on that day he advanced to the pass where Rdjd 
Beliroz bade him defiance. 

, The Moghuls were here compelled to abandon the advantage 
derived from their equestrian skill, which had constituted the 
chief element of their superiority over the Hindustanees in every 
previous encounter. Old Tamerlane himself was the first to set 
the rest a good example by dismounting ; and, like him, his 
generals all led their men forward on foot. Standing at the 
entrance of the defile, he directed a simultaneous attack from 
three different points. Peer Mahommed and Suliman Shdh com- 
manded the right wing, Mirza Sultdn Hussain and AmeeV Jehan 
Shah the left, Sheikh Noor-ud-Deen and Shah Malik the ad- 
vanced guard of the centre. - It is unnecessary to enter into the 
monotonous details of the sanguinary conflict that ensued. 
Suffice it to say, that, although the infidels were, as a matter of 
course, at length overpowered, the battle does not appear to have 
been one of tliose one-sided butcheries dignified with the ill-me- 
rited title of victories by the somewhat partial author of Teimour^s 
Memoirs, and we learn with satisfaction that, on this occasion 
at least, blood was freely shed on both sides. Such a wealtli of 
booty in treasure, cattle and other property as was found in the 
Hindoo camp after the engagement had never been seen before. 
Its magnitude may be judged from the fact that many of the 
stouter soldiers appropriated from three to four hundred head 
of cattle each, to the detriment of their weaker comrades, which 
necessitated a re-distribution of the spoil* The enormous amount 
of live-stock accumulated in the stronghold illustrates the severe 
nature of the calamity that had befallen the country, more vivid- 
ly than the longest list of killed and wounded. The miserable 
inhabitants of the villages in the plains had fled thither, driving 
their flocks and herds before them, trusting vainly to the ap- 
parent inaccessibility of the Sewdlik hills and the valour of their 
Rdji for protection against the inexorable foe of the Hindoo race. 
The remains of the rude forts used as cities of refuge by the 



.p^pH in. those ,days of Woodshed and disaster may be'still 
;distinguished here and there along the spurs of the Sewdliks.^ - 
The information given in the Tozuk-i^Tcirhouree about Rdj4 
Behroz is most tantalizing* being just sufficient to excite the 
curiosity of the reader without affording any definite idea of the 
.chieftain's personality. We are merely told that he was Go* 

, vernor " .QidkifH) of the province and opposed the Tartars with 
the help of the Raes or Raos ; but since the term Rao is peculiar 
to the Saharunpofe Rajpoots, and gives a name to a large portion 
of the district, the Rotild, it is not unreasonable to infer that he 
was tlie Rand, the leader of the clan whose legendary history has 
been Jfelated in connection with the immediate subject (rf this 
paper, ajjd there is a tradition that the Poondeers narrowly escap- 
ed extermination during Teimour’s invasion. The scene of his 
defeat is even more doubtful than his identity, because the length 
and direction of the marches from Hurdwdr to the defile where 
the great battle was fought are not noted with the autobiogra- 
pher’s usual precision. In my opinion, the Mohun Pass (Lai 
Durvvazd), a gorge piercing the Sewdliks at a point nearly equi- 
distant from the Ganges and J umna, and marking the northern ex- 
tremity of the Rotdld, has the strongest claim to be identified with 
it. Its entrance affords a better site for a large temporary en- 
campment than any other part of the range, fugitives converging 
to one place for mutual protection would naturally seleoit the most 
central point as a rendezvous, and my view is supported by the 
length of time occupied in marching from this last battle-field 
to the Jumna, about three and a half days. The first town men- 
tioned during the retreat is Behrah Tuwayd, which must be 
Tuwdyd near Behrah, nineteen miles south-west of Mohun on 
the direct line of march to Saharunpore. Some readings 
give Behrah Tuwdyd in tlie Myapoor district,” others Behrah 
Tuwdyd in the Sdrpoor district.” Myapore was, it is true, 
a well-known name of pretty wide application long before 
Saharunpore was ever heard of. Still I believe Saharunpore to 

* See the description of the wulsa their beloved homes, and take the 
of Southern India f^iven in Colonel direction of a country (if such can 
Wilks^ Historical Sketches, vol. i , p. be found)#exempt from the miseries 
309, note^ which applies exactly to the of war ; sometimes of a strong foft- 
case in point : — “ On the approach of ress, but iirore generally of the most 
an hostile army, the unfortunate in- unfrequented hills and woods, where 
habitants of India bury underground they prolong a miserable existence 
their most cumbrous effects, and till the departure of the enemy,'* 
each individual, man, , woman and This custom struck the observant 
child above six years of age (the in- Baber forcibly. See translation of 
fant children being carried by their his Memoirs by Leyden and Erskine, 
mothers), with a load of grain pro-, p. 315, from which I have extracted 
portioned to their strength, issue from the above quotation. 
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be the correct reading, because, when written in the Persian 
running hand, there is hardly any perceptible difference between 
it and “ Sdrpoor and th'e next march (19th) of four koss must 
have brought Teimour either to, or right through, that town, 
then too insignificant a place to merit special notice. On the 
following day the army halted at Kundah close to Sirs^wab, 
and re-crossed the Jumna on the 21st January, carrying away, 
with it an incalculable accumulation of spoil and the bjtter 
curses of those who survived its coming.' S6 crushing was the 
effect of this terrible incursion, that it has bequeathed little or 
nothing to the folk-lore of a highly imaginative people beyond 
a vague tendency among apostates to Mahommedanism to attri- 
bute the conversion of their ancestors to the persuasive ^oquence 
of Tipperlang.” But that grim potentate busied himself 
rather with the destruction of the body than the salvation of 
the soul ; and could an eye-witness rise from the dead to des- 
cribe the ‘deeds of the invaders, his words would be those of the 
fugitive from Bukhird, after its capture by Chengeez Kh 4 n, — 
“ they came — they exfodiated — they bound — they massacred— 
and they consumed.”* 

(To bo continued.) 

G. R. C. Williams, b. c; 


• Piicc, vpl, ii. p. 50J. 



TRANS-HIMALAVAN MISSIONS AND THEIR 
RESULTS. 

•l,— -Report of a Mission to Yarkundin 187a By Mr. T. D. 
Forsyth, C B. Supplement to Gazette of India, January 
7th, 1871. 

2 . — Report of a Mission to Yarkundin \%yi, under command 

of Sir T. D. Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.1. Foreign Department 
Press; Calcutta, 1875. 

3. — NarThtives of the Mission of George Bogie . to Tibet, and 

of the fourney of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. With 
notes and an Introduction, Sfc, By Mr. Clements 
R. Markham, c.B.,F.R.S., Geographical Department, India 
Office. Triibner & Co.: London, 1876. 

^•—Narratives, Maps, &c., of Trans-Himalayan Explorers in the 
Reporte of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India for 
1866-67, 1867-68, 1869-70, 1871-72, 1873-74, 1874-75. 

5. — Geographical Magazine, June 1876. With a map illustrat- 

ing Pundit Nain Singh’s 'journey in Tibet in 1874. 

6 , — Map of T urkestan in four sheets. Third Edition, J uffe 1 875. 

Compiled under the orders of Colonel J. T. Walker, R.E., 
Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India. 

7, — Sheet No. 9, of the Trans-Frontier Skeleton maps of the 

Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, showing Nepal, 
Sikkim, parts of Great Tibet, parts of Bhootan. Com- 
piled under the orders of Colonel J. T. Walker, R.E., 
November 1873. 

8. — An * Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. By Colonel Kirk- 

patrick. Miller : London,.i8i I. 

T he character of Warren Hastings has suffered from the 
brilliant essay of Lord Macaulay, so that few think of him 
except as the instigator ofNuncomar's violent death, the despoiler 
of Gheyte Singh and the Begums of Oudh, and the oppressor of 
the Kohillas. It fs not that the necessary shading is altogether 
wanting to the picture. There is an occasional reference to goad 
qualities, but in such an apologetic and half-hearted tone as serves 
only to throw into greater prominence the defects on which the 
critic has preferfedto dwell. Whether from ignpraifce too, or from 
indifference. Lord Macaulay has been silent on mattdts connected 
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with the Indian career of the first Governor-General, concerning 
which if he had sought diligently he might have gained valuable 
information. Thus it happens that while he tells in glowing 
language how, in order to meet the imperious demand of his 
honourable masters for money, Warren Hastings hired out 
British soldiers to a native Prince for a campaign which he could 
neither justify nor control, and how to this illgotten wealth Iv* 
added by force the treasures of Benares and Fyzabad, he has 
omitted to notice the facts that, when Warren Hastings had 
reasonable grounds.for pursuing the Bhootanese with vengeance, 
he listened to thg intercession of their Pontiff Suzerain, the Teshu 
Laifia of Tibet, and refrained from further warfare, and^hat he 
promptly profited by the opportunity vvliich that potentate's 
communication afforded him of endeavouring to establish com- 
mercial relations, from wjiich he is not the only person who has 
expected great pecuniary results to follow. That he was mistaken 
in his estimate of the wealth which was to be derived from Trans- 


Himalayan countries does not affect the question. After a lapse 
of nearly a century the mistake has been repeated in regard to 
Eastern Turkistan, and the assumptions of enthusiastic pioneers 
of trade have only been disproved at the cost of two expensive 
missions. What concerns us is that tlie evidence of Warren 


.Hastings not being always so unprincipled in his financial policy 
as Lord: Macaulay has led his readers to believe, exjsted at the 
time when the essay was written ; and it is to be regretted that 
the author thought more of counteracting the effect of Mr. Gleig's 
partial biography than of extending his own researches so as to 
do justice to the memory of his subject, 

• For the historical details that were wanting we are'indebted 
to the industry of Mr. Clements Markham. It had never been 
forgotten in official circles that Warren Hastings sent an Envoy 
to Tibet in the person of his friend, Mr George Bogle of the 
Bengal Civil Service, for the purpose of developing trade ; but 
only one of his reports has hitherto been found amongst the 
archives of Government. The coincidence by which the original 
correspondence is missing in India and the copy in London is 
to be deplored. Fortunately Mr. Bogle's own papers have been 
carefully preserved by his family, and from these, which include 
minutes by Warren Hastings, letters from and to him, reports, 
journals and the like, a fairly connected narrative has at last been 
dr^wn up. The volume which contains it includes, besides Mr, 
Manning's account of his visit to Lhasa in 1811-12, extracts from 
the letters of some of the Roman Catholic priests who penetrated 
into Tibet during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
an introduction, notes and biographical sketches of the two 
English laymen by Mr. Markham. 
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Warren Hastings, himself Resident at Moorshedabad at the 
early age of twenty-four and Govergor-General before he was 
forty, had the rare faculty of discerning talent in others, and 
surrounded himself with a band of young men whose ability 
was ( 5 nly equalled by their devotion. Of the number of these 
was Mf. Bogle, who landed in Calcutta for the first time at tli^ 
•age of twenty-three, and of whom four years later, in 1774^ hia 
diief was able, when selecting him as his representative to Tibet, 
to declare that he was well known for his intelligence and a^i- 
duity, and possessed jof great .coolness and moderation of tem- 
per. The sequel justified the choice. Unruffled under 
circumstances which might have provoked a more experienced 
diplomatist, displaying much tact and judgment in negotiation, 
with a whining manner amongst strangers, yet with a firmness 
which resisted imposition, ever looking on the bright side of 
things, able in various ways to beguile the monotony of his life, 
beyond the border, with consjderable power of observation 
and with a natural bent for acquiring information, which he has 
recorded in a fresh and lucid style, he was eminently the man 
to depute on such a mission. When obstacles were thrown in 
the way of his onward journey at Tassisudon he insisted on a 
further reference to the Teshu Lama, and whilst awaiting the 
reply was careful not to do anything which might compromise 
his prospects of advancing northwards or to imply Jhat he 
had any expectation of aught but a favourable answeT. The 
Calmuc pilgrims at Teshu Lumbo were not so dirty but what 
he enjoyed many a hard-fought game of chess with them. 
Amid the constant din of cymbals and the beating of drums 
around his lodgings he taxed his memory and his attention to 
write for the Teshu Lama a history of contemporary Europe, in 
which the description of political institutions was diversified 
with an account of the state of society, its inns and its stage 
coaches, its highwaymen and its duels. When the Teshu Lama 
offered to give him a detailed map of Tibet from Ladak to the 
frontier of China, he had enough self-restraint to decline the 
prize, lest the news of its acceptance should •tend to confirm the 
Lhasa Regent’s suspicion that his visit was made with ulterior 
views of conquest, not trade. Crowds canle to see him “ as 
people go to look at the lions in the Tower,” and with easy gQod 
nature he gratified their curiosity, denying himself to no one. 
The consequence was a daily succession of callers who added 
much to his knowledge. He would exchange a pinch of snhff 
with one, and a joke with another, and pick up a few new 
words in return. On the road he would amuse himself with 
throwing stones down the hill side. At another Vnie he would 
be sliding on the ice, or he would be listening to the chime-like 
tones of a singer, or watching the wild irregularity of a Tibetan 
dance. Or he would get a cfirt-begrimed Tibetan to infringe 
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the national custom by washing his face, and would enjoy his 
confusion amongst his companions afterwards. Nothing seem- 
,ed to put him out, not even when at a country house his mid- 
night slumber was disturbed by a fight between two of his post’s 
pets, a wolf and a tiger-cat, with a pack of howling dogs as 
spectators, Some said it was thieves, but as I could not think 
“ anybody would be so wicked as to attempt to rob the Lama’s 
family, I had nothing for it but to conclude it was the devil. 
His little epigrams and humorous comments* on passing events 
are charming. After the monotony of the priestly society in 
Tassisudon he comes across a man of real sagacity, whereon he 
draws the comparison that an ounce of mother-wit is worth a 
pound of clergy. We can fancy him in fits of laughter as Dr, 
Hamilton, in order to illustrate the power of his^ iiiicroscope, 
went to catcfi a fl)', and frightened the Dhurm Raja out of his 
wits lest he should have killed it. The Deb Raja of Bhootan 
being human said grace before meals. The Teshu Lama of 
Tibet was divine, so dispensed with it. The sight of a cleverly- 
devised churn and straw-cutting machine calls forth the 
remark : “ As 1 remember what a great discovery the cutting 
of straw was considered in England, I mention it only to show 
that nations, under valued by Europeans, can, without the assis- 
tance of Royal Societies, find out the useful arts of life,** A 
religious disputation, carried on with much ctepping of the hands 
amd shaking of the heads on both sicfts, was, no doubt, in its 
gestures, very improper and ridiculous, because they are quite 
different from those used by European orators, who are the^true 
standards of what is just and what is graceful” A negligent 
priest was, by way of punishment, being held down on the 
ground by four persons whilst a fifth was bastinading him. 
‘‘ Let no one who has been at a public school in Europe cry out 
against the Tibetans for cruelty,” His Persian studies curious- 
ly influence his English sometimes, as when he answered the 
Teshu Lama that he wished to attend his stirrup, and when he 
describes a fall of snow as six fingers deep. 

Mr. Bogle has left valuable testimony of the state of Bhootan 
and Tibet. In both countries the clerical element is numerous. 
In Bhootan the priesthood is often the stepping-stone to temporal 
poj^rer. As its members are taken from the people at large 
and maintain their intercourse with their families, the^ 
have an easy means of influencing the country and en- 
sitring its support to their measures. At the head of the 
Lords Spiritual are the three Lamas, incarnations of the 
body, heart and mouth of the leader of the Dukpa (red cap) 
seceders from Tibet, who conquered the country several 
centuries ago. These are known as Lama Rimboche, more 
familiar to English ears under the style of Dhurm Raja, Lama 
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Sfaabdong and Lama Giassatu, ti|e*Lam-Sebdo and Lam-Geysey 
of Mr. Davis. In Mr. Bogle’s time Lam^a Shabdong was a minor, 
and Lama Giassatu was not traceable, liis last bodily appearance 
having ceased twelve years before, and the person into whom 
his soul had passed not having been discovered. Jhough nomi- 
nally supreme in the Government the Lamas, from the fact 
•that their authentication as the true embodiments of holiness 
dhd their education depend on the priests, are much under their 
control. Their former seclusion necessitated the appointment 
of a temporal deputy, known as Cusho Debo or Deb Raja, who 
is elected by the Lamas conjointly with the priests, and who is 
entrusted with the nomination to civil posts, the collection o^the 
revenue, mostly made in kind as till lately was the case in Cash- 
mere, the •command of the forces, and the power pf life and 
death. The Deb Raja is liable to be set aside by the clergy, and 
a case of deposition occurred shortly before Mr. Bogle’s mission, 
in which the Lama Rimboche took a prominent part, and which 
is curious as having been to some extent a protest against an 
act of the deposed Deb Raja, implying Chinese suzerainty over 
Bhootan. As in Burmah. so in Bhootan, there is no hereditary 
aristocracy, and therefore official rank is the only source of dis- 
tinction. Next to the Deb Raja are the members of the council, 
composed of a Chief Judge, a Dewan, two Secretaries and six 
Provincial Governors, amongst whom are Mr. Eden’s old 
friends, the Penlows ofdTongso and Paro, 

In Tibet the body of the priests have less political power. 
But their religious chiefs, the Dalai and Teshu Lamas of Lhasa 
and Teshu Lumbo, have an infinitely greater and wider reputa- 
tion, being credited with direct spiritual succession from Adi 
Buddha himself, whilst the Lamas of Bhootan are no more than 
the incorporation of a spirit emanating from their terrestrial 
forms. The Dalai and Teshu Lamas are at the head of the 
Gelupka (yellow cap) sect, which is in the ascendant in Tibet, 
and 'which originated in a protest against magic, clerical marri- 
age and other innovations on pure Buddhism. The bestowal 
of his title by the Emperor of China is supposed to give the 
Dalai Lama superiority over the Teshu Lama, but it has hap- 
pened, as indeed in Mr. Bogle’s time, that dltring a minority of 
the former the Jatter has gained pre-eminence, notwithstanding 
the appointment of a Regent (Gesub Rimboche or Nqmen 
Khan) to watch over the minor’s interests. This Regent ha6 at 
times continued to direct the temporal administration. until ttie 
Dalai Lama has arrived at a mature age. When the Dalai or 
Teshu Lama assumed political functions they were called Gyal- 
po.^ Early in the eighteenth century the controf of foreign re- 
lations was usurped by the Chinese Government, which has ever 
since been represented at Lhasa by its Umbas or Residents. 
Theoretically the Dalai Lama ^oes not interfere in temporal 
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matters, so internal affairs ai*e|Qtrected by » ciOuMi pf Hyftjcflf 
which Gesub Rimboche is the President, ai)d Ihe Qtber iittei®,. 
bers are called Kahlons.® 

In Bhootan public expenditure is small, the chief demand^ ph 
the treasury being for the annual tribute, or donation as the 
Bhootanese prefer to call it, to the Teshu Lama and the. mainten* 
ance of the clergy. Every man possesses the rude weapbns of 
warfare and must give his services as a soldier, a porter, or tn 
any capacity in whiph the State may require, and in return be 
has his plot of lightly-taxed ground. The people are strong and 
well-built, fairly truthful, unaddicted. to crime, and good-humour- 
ed. The women bear the brunt of domestic and field^'ork. In 
TiUet the lot of the women is easier and the respect for them 
greater. The home Government of Tibet is morercentralised 
than that of Bhootan, the revenue being collected by officers 
specially deputed from the capital for this purpose,. and all 
orders of importance to local Governors, who are its nominees, 
erhanating from the council. There is a small standing army, 
supplemented by Chinese troops at Lhasa, and a national mili- 
tia as in Bhootan, but the more sacred character of the Lamas* 
tends, it is said, to discourage aggressive warfare. In Eastern 
Turkistan, on the contrary, that which has been won by the 
sword has to be held by the sword, and centralization is carried 
to a fault. There every one is subject to the stern will of the 
present-Puritan ruler, who, as Vambery justly remarks, might 
have been another Zenghis Khan dr Tameilane, but for the ac- 
cident of having been born in the nineteenth century. His sway 
is a reaction against the laxity of the Chinese Government which 
he helped to overthrow. In the days of Chinese supremacy dis- 
order and insecurity were general. Now a man may, to repeat 
a common saying, drop his whip and return and find it in the 
same place a year later. Such a change has not been effected 
without much severity. Executions have been frequent. Es- 
pionage is as prevalent as under the Second Empire, Mutila- 
tion is a punishment often resorted to. No private person may 
possess a firearm ox a aword without express permission. Ladies 
of rank, who uncover their faces in the street, run as much risk 
of the heavy blowstfrom the censor's leathern thong as the com- 
monest brawler or drunkard. The civil administration is exer- 
cised through local Governors, who receive their orders from the 
Amber direct. The army, a mixed force of Andijanis, Kipchaks 
apd Kara Kirghiz, Yarkundis and other men of the Alti 8huhr, 
Chinese and Tunganis is also under Yacoob Beg's immediate 
command.^ * * 

Books of travel not unfrcquently bring to light similarity of 

'• ^^lmbery’s Cculral Asia, pages 322-323. 



Wstorti in Countries which haVe|iot always the tie of kiiiship td 
accodtit for it. An Englishtnati'S first impulse is to ask a stranger 
to dinner. The Bhootanese and the li beta ns have the sathe 
fashion, and anybody less facile than Mr. Bogle would probably 
have sought deliverance from the everlasting tea-drinkings, and 
the repetition of mutton boiled and minced. The people of East- 
ern Turkistan are equally hospitable, only they invert the Eu- 
ropean order of the meal, and begin with sweets and dessert and 
end with soup. Tl%e feminine dress of the Shigatze itilledars 
recalls the ludicrous petticoats of the Sirdars of Jodhpore when 
en grande tenue. The Bhootanese burn their dead like the 
Hindoosfiwhose healthy example the nations of Europe arejtoo 
slowly following ; the Tibetans, as a rule, like the Parsees, 
expose theif corpses. The reason for the difference of practice 
in nations of the same religion is to be found in th*e abundance 
of fuel in the one country and its scarcity in the other. It is 
against the Gorkhali's creed to execute a Brahman, against, a 
BuddhisPs to execute any man at all.* So in Nepal a peccant 
Brahman is sent to the Terai and fed on curds and plantains 
till he sickens with fever and dies, and in Tibet a criminal is 
shut up and left to die of starvation. You may tell a well-fed 
Turkoman by his boots, to which he transfers the surplus grease 
from his fingers after meals. The hill men of Bhootan do not 
wear boots adapted for this operation, but they are at one with 
the Turkomans in licking the platter clean. Does this^)etokcn 
a common origin at some remote era in the Altai Mountains? 
The lofty palaces of Bhootan and Tibet with their long gal- 
leries, their massive beams, their steep aad numerous back 
stairs, no better than the ladder which leads to an English hay 
loft, and their doors working on pegs cut out of the ^ planks, 
which are received into two holes top and bottom, and the ordi- 
nary stone cottages of Tibet, substantially built so as to keep 
out the cold, are repeated in Nepal, and so are the mummews 
with their antics and their visors resembling the heads of wild 
animals. The peculiar swing and wooden pile bridges, the 
latter with road-way formed by successive kyers of projecting 
beams, gradually lessening the distance till only an interval 
remains which. planks of ordinary length caft span, seem com- 
mon throughout the Himalaya. In Tibet the iron suspension 
bridges vie In length, though not in safety, with the more 
modern constructions of Europe. 

The main object of Mr. Bogle's mission was to open a mutual 
ind equal communication of trade ” between Bengal and Tibet, 
and to this end he was the bearer of a letter from the Governor- 
General to the Teshu Lama, proposing a generaftreaty of amity 
and commerce ; he was supplied with samples of such articles 
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as were likely to be in request, fa the countiy whither to, was 
bound, and was ordered to ascertain what other commoi^ties 
might be profitably added. The cost of transport was to be 
carefully noted, and he was to make himself acquainted with 
the extent of the existing trade and with the manufactures and 
products, specially those of great value and moderate hulk, 
which could be given in exchange for British goods* Tha 
nature of his route and of the intervening region, the means af 
commuitication between Lhasa and neighbouring countries, the 
different forms of government, the revenues and the manners, 
the customs and the commerce of the inhabitants, were to 
receive his attention. If he thought fit he was to arj^ange for 
the •establishment of a Residency at Lhasa, and if he himself 
had to come away prematurely he was at liberty to laave agents 
for the tempOTary conduct of business till a Resident was ap- 
pointed. Nor were the interests of natural history and geo- 
graphy overlooked. He was to send specimens of the shawl 
goat and yak, of rare or valuable seeds and plants, and to in- 
form himself concerning the course and navigation of the 
Brahmaputra,* and of the condition of the countries through 
which it flows. To these instructions are appended a me- 
morandum in which Warren Hastings embodied what he 
knew about Tibet, as the best line for guiding his envoy 
in further enquiries, and which is a creditable contribution 
to the literature then existing on the subject. The remark 
as to the similarity in figure of Persians and Tibetans we 
commend to Mr. Talboys Wheeler's notice as a possible link in 
the chain of reasoning with which he proposes to establish the 
fact of an ethnical connection between Mongols and Rajpoots. 
Thus instructed, and with the necessary passports and creden- 
tials, Mf. Bogle, accompanied by Mr. Alexander Hamilton as 
his medical attendant, left Calcutta in the middle of May 1774, 
and travelling by way of Moorshedabad, Dinajpoor and Cooch 
Behar, reached Tassisudon, the capital of Bhootan, about a 
month later. With a keen eye to business even in small 
matters, Warren Hastings had enjoined him to plant potatoes 
at each halting place in the hills ; and, according to Mr. Mark- 
ham, Pundit Nain Singh more than ninety years later saw the 
results of this forethought in the potatoe gardens round Lhasa. 
In Nepal, ‘too, we may remark the tuber is a favourite article 
of food ; and our old friend at the top of the Hay market 
har his countertype, with more primitive apparatus, in Kat- 
mandoo, just as the itinerant pie-man has in Yarkund. At 
Tassisudon the jealousy of the Chinese Umbas, to whom 
an Englishmaii is the incarnation of aggressiveness, caused a 

* We assume on the very ample rea- river of Tibet (Report of the Great 
firms by Colonel T. G, Montgo- Trigonometrical Survey of India for 

merie that the Brahmaputra has its ifS 66 * 67 . pages, xci>xcvi. ) 
longest and fullest feeder in the great 




debijr of four months. The fte|fent of Lhasa was UretrjonGi^ine^ 
artd the Teshu Lama was constrained by them on this OGOa^h 
to write and^deter Mr, Bogle from sfdvancing) an act of obs^uc* 
tion which he explained afterwards and made amends for, as far 
as his own conduct went. The Deb Raja also urged his return, 
but was induced, though with reluctance, to refer the matter back 
again to his religious superior. The delay was not compensated 
' for by the acquisition of much knowledge regarding trade* The 
place was unfavoyrable to commercial enquiries, being ‘‘ monkish 
to the greatest degree.” At length the Teshu Lama’s permission 
, to enter Tibet was received and Tassisudon left behind on 
Octofc^r 13th. Ten days later the party were within the Tibetan 
border at Parijong, a place now more generally showif on the 
maps asiPhari. Here they had struck the table-land of Central 
Asia, of which the Himalaya is the southern \vall. From this 
point their route lay over a treeless, cheerless, almost houseless 
tract, with a gradual descent, after passing the lakes on which Tur* 
ner subsequently skated, along the valley of the Painomchu* to 
the Brahmaputra. Not till they reached the valley of Gyangze, well 
cultivated and full of the whitened villages which hillmen love, 
was there any relief to the eye, wearied with the bare aspect of 
the surrounding mountains and the sterility of the plain. The 
river at the point where they crossed it in a ferry-boat was so 
sluggish that they lost but little ground between the two banks., 
Their journey was then nearly at an end, and od the 8th of 
November they reached the small palace of Desheripgay, near 
Namling, where the Teshu Lama had been living for three years 
past, to avoid a long protracted outbreak of small-^ox in his 
capital of Teshu Lumbo. 

At this country retreat Mr. Bogle stayed a month. Whilst • 
there he witnessed some of those ceremonies which irresistibly 
lead to comparisons between the Buddhism of Tibet and the 
Roman Catholic religion. The mind reverts to the scene at 
Saint Peter’s on Easter-day, as we read of the Teshu Lama 
seated under a canopy in the court*Df the palace and a vast crowd 
around awaiting his bl.essing. But there are different degrees of 
blessedness in Tibet, and the Lama Pontiff is quick at distin- 
guishing the priests and superior laymen on whose heads his hand 
may rest, the nuns and inferior gentry between whose heads and 
the sacred palm a cloth must be interposed, and the lower orders 
for whom a touch with a tassel is enough. As the nuns and 
• some orders of the priesthood dress very much alike, the shance 
of ednfusion is increased, but how should an incarnation of 
divinity make a mistake ? The similitude in external forms bet- 
ween the two religions, attributable perhaps to imitation of the 
practices of the Nestorian Christians, whose settlements in 


Sometimes^callcd Penanangchu. • 
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Central Asia were nearly simultaneous with the introductidn of 
Buddhism into Tibet, may be further traced in the tofisure, the 
celibacy • of the clergy, and* the monastic orders, both male and 
female* the frequent church services, the chanting and intoning, 
the gorgeous processions, the rite of extreme unction, the pray- 
ers for the dead, the mitre"^ of the PontiflF, the chasubles of the 
priests, the prostration before the altar, the burning of incense, 
the rules of discipline and the repetition of litanies “ not under- 
slanded of the people/’ Doctrinally there is#a strong analogy 
between the system of Buddhist incarnations and the dogma of 
Apostolic succession. As an instance of what the wit of man can 
devise, weareinclinedtogivethepreferencetothe Buddhists* iiiven- 
tion, there being to our mind something much higher and purer in 
the idea of the spirit of a deceased Lama passing without human 
intervention into* the' body of a child, than that in which the 
same result can only be attained by the imposition of hands in 
the first stage, and by the election of a college o.f Cardinals in 
the last For those who care to consider the analogy further we 
recommend a comparison of the first five verses of Saint John’s 
Gospel with the Buddhistic account of the manifestation of the 
word Om. 

Early in December 1774, Desheripgay was exchanged for 
Teshu Lumbo, and there, with the exception of a week’s absence on 
a hunting excursion, Mr. Bogle passed the remaining four months 
of his sojouVn in Tibet. Teshu Lumbo is to the adjacent town of 
Shigatze what Potala is to Lhasa or the Vatican to Rome, 
Wisely holding that in the interest of the mission entrusted to 
him it was his business to conciliate the Teshu Lama, to win his 
confidence and to gain his consent and support to measures for 
the development of trade, he made a point of remaining near 
him. For fear of further misconstruction of his motives at 
Lhasa he would not even enter the walls of Shigatze. His 
self-denial was rewarded by frequent intercourse with the Teshu 
Lama, soon resulting in mutual regard and affection. This 
man, remarkable for his liberal, and enlarged views, partly by 
his own force of chameter. and partly owing to the accident 
of the Dalai Lama’s minority, although comparatively young 
and not without a rival in the person of the Regent, was at this 
time the object of universal respect in his own country, his 
blessing was sought by Buddhist followers from remote parts 
of Mongolia, and he deemed his influence at the Court of China 
such, that he could obtain commercial privileges for the English 
in* Pekin. This belief Mr. Bogle shared, though, as it proved in 
the end, both were too enthusiastic on the subject In virtue of 

* The Deb Eaja of Bhootan wears a hat like a Cardinal’s. 
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his spiritual office the Teshu J^a*ma sought to be Ihe peaceuiaker 
amongst his turbulent neighbours, oj* whom the most aggressive 
was Singh Pertab,* son of Prithi Narain, the Gorkhali usurper in 
Nepal, His generosity to the poor and to strangers, was not 
wholly disinterested, for, in entertaining the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan mendicants who flocked to l)is court, he reaped the world- 
ly advantage of satisfying his curiosity regarding foreign coun- 
tries and of having his praises sung by his guests on their return 
to thetr homes, oain their wandering through other lands. From 
the knowledge of Hindustani which he had acquired from his 
mother, a lady of Ladak, he was able to converse directly with 
Mr. B^gle, who was quite the man to appreciate his power^of tell- 
ing a pleasant story with a great deal of humour and action, and 
his dislike of empty compliments. Although venerated as 
God's Vicegerent through all the Eastern countries of Asia, en- 
dowed with a portion of omniscience, and with many other 
divine attributes, he throws aside in converstion all the awful 
parts of his character, accommodates Inmself to the weakness of 
mortals, endeavours to make himself loved rather than feared, 
and behaves with the greatest affability to everybody. And 
again with a quaint antithesis writes Mr. Bogle, “ I endeavoured 
to find out in his character those defects which are inseparable 
from humanity, but he is so universally beloved that I had no 
success, and not a man could find in his heart to speak ill of him.*' 
As Captain Turner laid equal stress on the veneration in which 
this same Lama was held nine years later, Mr. Bogle may, we 
think, be acquitted of over-partiality in his portrait. 

With many expressions of mutual regret and sorrow Mr, Bogle 
and the Teshu Lama parted from one another in the first week of 
April, 1775 , and the former quickly regaining the route which 
he had before traversed found himself agaiir at Tassisudon on 
May 8th, and after little more than a twelvemonths' absence from 
British territory he crossed the border into Cooch Behar. We 
gather that he lost no time .in travelling thence to Calcutta so 
as to communicate personally with the Governor*General, who 
had already signified thorough approval of his proceedings. 

Mr. Manning's narrative suffers by comparison with that of 
Mr. Bogle, The latter is so genial and accommodating, the 
former so peevish and so inclined to look on the dark side of 
things. It is curious that man of such high education, who 
had by long residence in Canton been preparing himself to Ac- 
complish the dream of his life, should have borne the difficulties 
of a strange country in so complaining a spirit. As to his grudge 

• Prithi Naraia conquered the valley Tanahung, Soomeysur, Oopadrung, and 
of Katmaudoo. Singh Pertab added Jogimara to his father’s conciuesls. 
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against the Indian Gavemraent (for giving him m commlssWfi, 
f^may be said that, after tlv^ complete failure, fn a commei^ciai 
point of view, of Warren Hastings' overtures, Lord Minto was 
quite justified in not re-opening negotiations ; that the temper 
of Mr. Manning was not so suave and deliberate as becomes an 
Envoy, and that even if there had not been these objections, 
the time was not propitious for another venture. Bhootan re- 
jected friendly intercourse, and Nepal was persevering in that 
course of aggression which at last brought down retribufton on 
her head. It is much to Mr. Manning’s credit that, with small 
private means and without the official position and credentials 
which,Jif they are not essential, do so much to smooth a traf eller’s 
progress .in the East, he managed to overcome Chinese exclusive- 
ness and realize his hope of gazing on the face of ftie Dalai 
Lama. His journal is specially valuable for its corroboration 
of Nain Singh’s account of that part of the route which they 
both have traversed, and therefore by implication of the Pundit’s 
accuracy in regard to other parts of Tibet concerning which he 
is the sole modern authority. 

After much inquiry Mr. Bogle came to the conclusion that there 
wras no likelihood of immediately reviving the trade with Tibet 
through Nepal, He errs sometimes in his references to current 
events in the latter country, as when he makes Singh Pertab* 
to have succeeded to the throne in the year which/ as a matter 
of fact, witnessed his death; but any confusion of names and 
dates does not affect the main difficulty that the country was 
in such a disturbed state owing to the encroachments of the 
Gorkhalis as to make it unsafe for merchants,*and that there was, 
no prospect of a more peaceful policy being soon adopted. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Bogle turned his attention to the routes 
through Bhootan. Here he encountered an obstacle in the fact 
that the trade in valuable commodities was wholly in the hands of 
the members of Government. Had the Tibetans not been averse 
on the score of climate and distance to resort to marts in British 
territory, and had there been a good understanding between Sikkim 


• The Genealogical Table of the 
Goorkhali Kings of Negal, is as 

follows 

A. D. 

Prithi Narain 1 769- 177 1 , 

Singh Pertab >77*-*77S* 

Run Bahadoor 1 775-1800 (and a short in- 

I terval in 1804). 

txirvan Jodh 1800-1816 (with exception 
Bikrum ' of the internal 

I above men- 

tionod). 


A. D. 

Rajendra Bikrum 1816-1847. 

(deposed and 
still alive), 

Sborendra Bikrum 1847. 

(the reigning 
Sovereign). 

Mr. Markham is wrong in making 
Girvan Jodh Bikrum to be the son 
of Singh Pertab, and in omitting all 
mention of Run Bahadoor. (See his foot- 
note to page 159). 
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ak^rnati^^ td liie f^iatat of Bei^ 

iag might hava "been adopStedf jAs cki^mslaacas 
h<^a was no option but to maka an arrangeioent by « 
British and Tibetan dealers could have direct relations 
w*vM ^ach other at some place in Bhootan, and the consent of 
|the Deb,Raja to this plan» which was a partial blow to the mono* 
^]]oIy enjoyed by. him and his officers, was gained by the abolir 
|ti(9n of cfues hitherto levied on their caravans in Bengal, and 
iby the restriction of trade in such valuable items as sandal- 
l^ood, indigo, skins, tobacoo, betel-nut and pdn to the Bhoo- 
tanese. For the rest, Hindoo and Mahommedan merchants, 
:but not Europeans, were to be allowed to pass freely through 
Bhootan, and to be at liberty to dispose of their goods at Paro, 
^the entrepot which Mr, Bogle selected, or to carry them into 
Tibet. This was not as great a step in the direction of free 
trade as Warren Hastings hoped for, but it was all that much 
negotiation could obtain, and it was more than the Bhootane.se, 
although subsequently bribed by the cession of the districts 
of Ambari Falacottah and Jalpaish, could be induced to act 
Up to- There was of course every reason to believe that the 
Teshu Lama would readily agree to any conditions which the 
Deb Raja accepted. In the negotiations leading up to this point 
Mr. Bogle seems to have displayed great judgment. His 
view of the duty of Government in regard to the development 
of trade is thoroughly sound. “In matters of commerce, I 
humbly apprehend that freedom and security is (stc) all that 
is required. Merchants left to themselves naturally discover 
the most proper manner of conducting their trade, and pron>p- 
ted by self-interest carry it on to the greatest extent.” His 
mistakd*, and we believe that had he not died so soon he 
would have admitted it, was in considering that a country, 
‘which he allowed to be mountainous, barren and thinly-peopled, 
could maintain a large foreign trade, large enough, that is to 
say, to add materially to the welfare of the British Empire. 
The poverty and simple manners of the Bhootanese convinced 
him that there was no great opening amqngst. them. The 
comparative splendour of the Teshu Lama’s court may have 
led him to form an undue estimate of the requirements of the 
people of Tibet, though his march thither should have acted 
as a check. It is unfortunate that his tour was not more 
extended, so that he might have seen the general nakedness 
of the land which Nain Singh has since so graphically depict- 
ed. Only by the custom of the masses is a large trade in 
foreign goods possible, and this is out of the question in the 
isolated countries in and about the Himalaya where the 
people can depend almost entirely on themselves for the 
necessaries and comforts of life and* have no means, even 
if they had the inclination, for buying outside luxuries. Such 
trade as thei'e is owes its raison d'itret with very few excep- 

IQ 
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tions, to the appetites and ta|tes of the gentry, who constitute 
a small minority in U^ese regions. It * may be interrupted 
for long, as it was fast century, without disastrous conse- 
quences. When the temporary hindrances have disappeared 
or been removed, it reverts to its old channels and gradually 
recovers its old amount. The circumstances which jcsMtd it 
forth forbid anything but a trifling increase. In the case of 
the through trade with Tibet our conviction is tKat it futly 
recovered itself some twenty-five years, ago, and that in the 
nature of things it has not since increased and never will 
increase in any appreciable degree. 

■JVIr. Markham, on the contrary, holds that Bogle's 

mission laid the foundation of a policy which, if it had since 
been steadily pursued, would have long ago ensured per- 
manent results,” which expression, by the light of other re- 
marks of his, we interpret to mean a considerable trade. That 
the issue has been otherwise he attributes to British apathy 
and Nepalese obstruction. Against this view it may be urged 
with much force, we think, that Warren Hastings was Governor- 
General for ten years after Mr. Bogle’s return, and that ih 
this time, although three more missions were deputed to 
Bhootan and a second to Tibet, though the Teshu Lama of 
Mr. Bogle’s acquaintance interceded personally for the British 
with the Emperor of China, and though PurungirGosain was 
established as British agent in Tibet, nothing good in the way 
of trade was achieved. The merit of Warren Hastings in 
this affair is that he was a pioneer of a possible trade. He 
conceived the idea which we now know to have been an exag- 
gerated one, but which there is no doubt that he honestly 
entertained, that the trade with Tibet might, if projJerly de- 
volved, become the most extensive and lucrative of any in- 
land trade in the world. To the improvement of this trade 
he gave his close attention during a long tenure of office, 
never losing any opportunity of communication with Tibet, 
Bhootan or Pekin. Yet, in opposition to what Mr. Markham 
implies, no material success, that is to say, no marked in- 
crease of trade was obtained. There was constant prediction 
of great profits^ but no fulfilment of the prophecy. There 
were repeated protestations of friendship by the Teshu Lama, 
but fine words, as the proverb tells us, butter no parsnips. 
The seed of expectation was sown, but in a barren and dry 
land, and the consequence was the harvest of disappointment. 
If the long-sustained efforts of a statesman, on whom the 
greatest pressure was put to make large remittances, ended in 
practical failure, what encouragement, what need was there for 
his successors to follow up the insignificant track when easier 
and more important openings of trade were becoming available 
through the extension of the British territories in India ? It is 
pleasanter of course for states, as for individuals, to be on good 
.terms with their neighbours. But so far as commerce is concerned, 
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there can be no gain to British Ipdia from friendly inter- 
course with Tibet, unless at the s^me time the reserve of her 
suzerain is overcome. This is a feat ^vhich Warren Hastings 
was never able to accomplish. Exclusiveness is the tradition- 
al policy of the Manchu Government. It is true that within 
the sphere of its influence ft has borne and still bears with 
the presence of Rgman Catholic religieux of various denomi- 
ng^ltions, but only .because their scientific attainments have 
been useful to itself, or because they have been missionaries 
of faith, not commerce. It is worthy of notice also, as regards 
more distant Tibet, that the Chinese Umbas only appeared 
on the scene a year or so before Desideri left, and that Della 
Penna held completed about two-thirds of his long sojourn.in 
Lhasa before their arrival. Since 1760 or thereabouts even 
the holy fatBers have only been tolerated in Tibet ^s travellers. 
Hue and Gabet were sent away from Lhasa after a month’s 
sojourn. Laymen have fared worse. The nature of Van de 
Putte’s danger, who was at Lhasa from about 1730 to 1736, is 
clear enough. • He was a chiel talcin’ notes.” In the hope 
of avoiding detection, he usually wrote on small strips of 
paper, in a character intelligible only to himself. Mr. Bogle 
was suspected of being a surveyor, travelling to spy out the 
nature of the land, so that the Company might have its 
topographical information ready whenever it found a pretext 
for invasion. Had he indulged his private wish he would 
have visited Lhasa. The circumstance of Lieutenanti!)avis, 
one of the members of Turner's embassy, belonging to the 
Bengal Engineers, elicited so strong an objection as com- 
pelled him to stay behind in Bhootan. Mr. Manning’s posi- 
tion duriifg his last weeks in Lhasa was, if we riglitly appre- 
ciate his fragmentary notes, very critical. The Moravians, 
now settled in Lahoul, have tried in vain to bbtain a footing 
in Western Tibet. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, so to his repulse at Shipki by villagers, who evidently 
knew that it was as much as their lives were worth to let an 
Englishman pass by that way into Tibet, we owe Mr. Wilson's^ 
graphic account of his recent journey along the southern 
water-shed of the Indus to Cashmere. On the eastern side 
neither Mr. Edgar, nor, later still. Sir Ridiard Temple has 
met with any encouragement to cross the border from Sikkim. 
On the contrary, the former, in answer to his proposal that he 
should be invited to Cliumbi, was told by the Jongpeh of 
Phari that such a proceeding was quite contrary to his orders-, 
which forbade all intercourse between Tibet and British India. 
In a letter, of which the genuineness is beyond doubt, and 
which was in answer to a representation of Mr •Edgar's ap- 
proach, the Umbas of Lhasa laid down the law plainly enough 
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to the Raja of Sikkim.. He was to do everything he couW 
consistently with courtesy, • to keep the Englishman from 
Crossing the border,, in accordance with old custom and his 
bounden duty. The new policy of road-making, with which 
he had conciliated the British Government, was hateful to 
them, and if he continued to behave in this manner it would 
not be well with him. ' ^ 

We should deplore this repellent attitude of the Chine^ 
quite as much as Mr. Markham does, if we thought that it 
had availed to deprive the British nation of a great benefit. 
But we do not, and this is the point on which we most differ 
with him. The establishment of a Russian Consul at Urga, 
on< which he depends as an incentive to the British* Govern- 
ment to claim a similar post for a representati^ of its own 
at Lhasa, h^s peculiar circumstances to justify it Urga is 
a town which commands the line of a trade of which one 
article is much prized and universally* used in Russia. You 
might as soon deprive the ordinary Russian of his tea as the 
ordinary Englishman of his beer. The trade is of old stand- 
ing, and the knowledge that Chinese influence was waning made 
the Court of Saint Petersburgh in 1870, not only insist upon 
having a Russian Consul there, but alsof a Russian garrison, 
as a means of protection against the Mahommedan rebels, 
who were then in the full swing of success. To suggest an 
analogous case. If Great Britain had for long been dependent 
on Tibet for all her malt, and if the Kambus had suddenly 
defied the control of the Tibetan Government and endangered 
the safety of the road to Darjeeling, she would have had 
strong qausefor taking a similar step to protect her trade. As 
a matter of fact Great Britain has never had either directly or 
indirectly a great trade with Tibet. The* articles exchanged 
have been such as were deemed luxuries by the respective 
holders, or such as in the nature of things only involved a 
moderate demand, gold, silver, musk, borax,, wool and a few 
ponies on the one side, woollen and cotton cloths, brocades, 
silks, cutlery, glass-ware, coral, pearls, spices, sugar, tobacco 
and indigo on the other. "With Nepal the rough blankets, 
salt, sheep and goats of the north have been exchanged for 
the rice of the lo^er valleys. But here, the enthusiast will 
say, are just the elements fora large trade. Only let British 
merchants have free communication with Tibet, and success 
is certain. To this view we demur. To begin with, nature 
h^s interposed no slight obstacles. There is no need to go 
further along the Cashmere and Ladak route than to. the 
foot of the Zogi La, or along the Nepal and Tibet route than to 

U ■■■. ■ ...I. 

Mr. Lumley's Report on the Tea Central Asia^ pag^e 314. Yule’s 
Trade of Russia, pages 1-3. Introductory Remarks to Prejeval- 

t Von Hellwald*s Russians in, sky’s Mongolia^ vol. i., page xxii. 
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^Nayakote, twenty-five miles beyond Katmandoo« m ordei: to 
understand what are the difiilulties. In the one case there are 
some miles along the bed of the Sind, as you approach Sonamurg, 
which Mr. Moorcroft described* as a very hard and scabrous as- 
cent obstructed by block^of stone and dangerous from frequent 
slips and over which the baggage of Dr. Hendersonj was, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken for the comfort of the mis- 
sion to which he belonged, delayed for several days. On the 
second route to which we have referred, three mountain passes 
have to be surmounted, over which sheep and goats are the 
only beasts that can be used for loads. The track is too steep, 
too treacherous, too narrow at times even for mules, and the 
climsfte too relaxing for yaks. Practically, except for rice and 
salt, men and women bear all the burdens. In Sikkim the 
Jelep lUk offers easier gradients. Yet, simply for bridges and a 
bridle-track to this point, Mr. Edgar estimated an expen- 
diture of at least half a lac of rupees. The descriptions of 
various travellers^ beginning with Mr, Bogle, and ending with 
Mr. Eden, leave no room for doubting the difficulties of the 
Paro route through Bhootan. Beyond the points indicated there 
are, in the case of the routes to Eastern Turkistan, elevated 
passes to be crossed, some of which involve the transfer of loads 
from horses or mules to yaks, and one, the Sanju Pass,J is hard 
for yaks even, and there are, besides the discomforts of desert up- 
lands, swollen Streams, and the risk of suffocating whirlwinds to 
encounter. For seven or eight stages continuously grass is scarce 
and water bad. In his first journey Mr. Forsyth, Envoy though 
he was, only just avoided starvation for his camp followers. From 
Katmandoo onwards there is the choice between the Kefong and 
the Kuti routes. The first leads through a bare and rocky 
country to the most desolate province of Tibet ; the second 
follows for twenty-five miles or so the gorge of the Bhotia Kosi, 
and for this distance is always bad for weak nerves, and cul- 
minates, for a third of a mile, in a pathway never more than 
eighteen inches wide and sometimes as littfe as nine inches, of 
stone slabs supported by iron bars driven into the face of 
the precipice at a height of about 1,500 feet above the -roaring 
torrent ! The Sikkim and Bhootan routes are easy compared 
with the others, and they have the advanttige of leading directly 
towards the capital of Tibet The four routes above referred 
to we have chosen, because there is ample information on 
record concerning them, and because they all are used by native 
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Moorcroft ' 5 Travels,^ vol, n , t See Dr. Scully’s account in Stray 
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t Lahore to Yarkund^ page 33, it twice, and sajv yaks slipping on 
Dr. Henderson was a member of the each occasion, * 
first mission to Yarkund. 
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traders, as much, we believe, as any alternative routes in the 
countries which they traverse. I tf might of course be possible 
to find better substitutes. The line of the Bagmutty at once 
occurs as likely to give an easier passage into Nepal. In Bhootan 
Mr. Bogle believed that a more level road might be made along 
the course of the Pachu Chinchu. But he saw also that there 
was a policy in not facilitating the entrance to the country. In- 
dependently, however, of the argument dear to hillmen that the 
mountains are their fortifications, which the men of Sikkim 
would act up to as heartily as their neighboftrs if they were 
equally independent, the question arises whether the prospects 
of increasing traffic are such as to warrant a large expenditure 
on engmeering. We think not. Mr. Fitch's and Dr. Bucftanan 
Hamilton’s statements as to the existence of a flourishing 
trade between India and Tibet through the passes of Nepal 
and Bhootan from the end of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the eighteen century must be taken with a little caution. The 
former wrote on hearsay, viewing omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
The latter’s stay in Nepal was • too short, and his means ©f 
acquiring information too limited for him to be credited with 
more than good intentions in his references to the circum- 
stances of past days. The lists of both, as also that of Della 
Penna, whose opportunities were greater, relate mainly to lux- 
uries. The laudator temporis acti has not an unpleasant r61e, 
but in thf absence of trustworthy statistics his general state- 
ments on the prosperity of arts, agriculture and commerce must 
be taken for what they are worth. Nearly thirty years later 
the same want of accurate records made it impossible for Mr. 
Brian Hodgson to give more than an approximate idea of the 
existing trade, and even he with all the advantages which perso- 
nal aptitude for research, long residence in the country, and 
official position gave him, subsequently allowed that he had+ 
reason to believe that he had over-estimated the trading capital of 
Nepal by one-third. The error is easily explained. The Nepalese 
Government keeps no record of exports and imports. Consequent- 
ly Mr. Hodgson had no other source of information than “ the 
conjectural estimated of old and respectable merchants” 
as to the total amount, and no better check on their 
statements th^n that which a rough calculation upon 
the amounts of duties and exemptions from duties 
afforded of the aggregate value of the trade. His figures 

^ Tbe treaty which admitted of 1803. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton ac- 
Captain Knox going to Katmandoo companied him. Ejccept at the be- 
as Resident was ratified by the ginning, the aversion of the Durbar 
British Government at the end of to their presence was very marked. 
October 1801, and By the Nepalese {AitcMsods Treaties^ vol. ii, pages 189 
Durbar a yeat later. Captain Knox, and 205.) 
left Katmandoo for good in March f Essays^ part ii, page 92. 
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show that, in 1831, the commcj^rce of Nepal was worth abouttbirty« 
three lacs of Company's rupees a year, which amount* in the 
opinion of his informants, was triple that of 1816. This seems 
to prove that, from the time when their defeat by the British 
put a limit to the Gorkhalis* dominions, the trade had gradually 
been reviving. Of the total value of the trade in 1831, that be- 
tween British territory arid Tibet through Nepal was worth 
about * six lacs of rupees, for which, as Sir John Lawrence said 
of the trade with. Eastern Turkistan, a railway train once a year 
would suffice, and it is clear from Mr. Hodgson'sf remarks that 
the extension of the through traffic was not hindered by 
prohJJjitive duties on the part of Nepal. From smajj begin- 
nings great results sometimes flow. But this is not the case 
with Taans-Himalayan trade. The present information con- 
cerning Trans- Himalayan countries is mud? more detailed 
and truatworthy than that which Mr. Hodgson could com- 
mand. Independently of the inherent difficulties of the road, 
it is now I known that in Ameer Yacoob Beg's territories popula- 


* This is worth noticing because 
Mr. Markham lays much stress on 
the importance of the through trade 
with Tibet. The tabular statements 
appended to Mr. Brian Hodgson’s 
Essay on the commerce of Nepal 
(Essays, Part ii. pp. 105-120), are a 
little confusing at first sight, but the 
following results concerning the 
through trade can be gathered from 
them 

Valuoat Katmandoo 
of iinportH from British 
territory destined for Nplse Rs. Co.'s. Rs. 
Northern Nepal and 3,56,900s=2,S>7,^l6 
Tibet, including duties, 
cost of carriage, and 
SO per cent, profit up 
to Katmandoo. 

Value at Katmandoo 
of imports from Nor- 
thern Nepal and Tibet 
destined for British 4,14,700s3,45,d83 
territory, including cost 
of carriage and duties 
(profit not stated.) , ■ 

7,71,000=6,42.999 

As to the distribution of the 
British wares between Northern 
Nepal and Tibet nothing can be de- 
duced from the papers. Of the im- 
ports thence for British territory, 
articles to the value of Nepalese Rs. 
27,000 ( — Company’s Rs 22.500) are 
from Northern Nepal, which* is in- 
cluded in the term Bhote and signi- 
fied by the term Kachar. We shall 


therefore not be far wrong in putting 
the Katmandoo valuation of the 
through trade at about six lacs of 
Company’s rupees. 

The balance, it will be seen, is ap- 
parently against Northern Nepal and 
Tibet, but an equilibrium is main- 
tained by the importation thither of 
the rice of Central Nepal, which is 
not included in Mr. Hodgson*s 
tables. 

Mr. Hodgson says that the real 
value of Nepalese rupees is as 135 to 
100 Company’s rupees. But he 
turns Nepalese into Company’s ru- 
pees in the proportion of 120 to 100, 
which was in his time and still is the 
average market rate at Katmandoo. 

f *• At all events 8 per cent, will 
amply cover all Custom House 
charges ^^ithin the Nepalese domi- 
nions ” Essaysj Part ii, page 96. 

I ** My personal observation leads 
me to th^ belief that this one million 
and fifteen thousand is very consi- 
derably above the actual numbers 
which a proper census would disclose 
as the true population of the country 
in the possession of the Amir as 
defined in the preceding pages, and 
I have been enabled to form this es- 
timate for the awhole country from 
experience of its western divisions. 

** Two circumstances conspire to 
mislead the mere traveller in his 
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tion is sparse and cultivation only |>ossible in the neighbourhood 
of rivers, that the people are^fairly well off in the matter of food, 
clothes and lodging, and consequently are independent of foreign 
piece-goods, which is the commodity that British merchants 
specially desire to find new markets for. • It is also very doubt- 
ful whether with a larger accumulation of wealth an equilibrium 
in trade could be established, the greater part of the articles which 
could be given in exchange being too bulky or of too little value 


calculations. One is the sudden 
transition from a region of solitude 
and desolation to another of society 
and habitation ; and the other is the 
striking contrast between the desert 
wastes around and the flourishing 
settlements that spread far and wide 
between tj^em. Thus the traveller 
approaching the country from the 
south has to cross a vast uninhabited 
region utterly devoid of trees and 
verdure ; and after ten or twelve days 
of -such desolation, he suddenly 
plunges into a, flourishing settlement, 
extending over as many miles along 
a river course, and thickly planted 
with trees in all Its extent. His 
first impression is one of dense popu- 
lation and plenty, but a closer in- 
vestigation shows him that abundance 
of trees does not necessarily prove 
numbers of population ; and he dis- 
covers that the houses are widely 
scattered either as single homesteads 
or in clusters of two or three together; 
and if he counts them, he will find 
that within a radius of a couple of 
miles all round hardly fifty tene- 
ments are visible. He quits this set- 
tlement in his onward journey and, 
whichever way he goes, he traverses 
a wide waste of blank desert to the 
next which, may be, is a market 
town and entered on market day. 
He here finds a closely packed and 
busy crowd blocking tFae streets 
with their numbers ; and extrica- 
ting himself from their midst, he 
goes hts way impressed by the 
density and activity of the popu- 
lation.'* But if he halts here, he 
will find the illusion dispelled. 
The morrow, instead of a strugg- 
ling and jostling crpwd, will show 
him lonesome streets with long 
rows of silent forges, empty cook- 


shops, deserted grocers’ stalls, 
and the tenanlless sheds of the 
shoemaker, hatter and draper ; and 
if he enquires, he will learn t'-at the 
multitude of yesterday is dispersed 
far and wide over this and the ad- 
joining settlements till next week’s 
market-day brings them together 
again. 

“ 1 have no data on which to base 
an approximate estimate of the area 
of land under cultivation in each 
division ; but considering the limited 
water-supply and the barren nature 
of the soil, and comparing the 
spreads of cultivation with those of 
other countries where the population 
is known, it does not appear to me 
that the soil is capable of feeding 
the alleged population in the 
western divisions of the country 
which I have seen, particularly 
if it is borne in mind, that they 
are entirely self-supporting and re- 
ceive no extraneous ^supplies of 
bread stuffs and similar food. It 
is for these reasons that I am dis- 
posed to estimate the actual nor- 
mal population at a lower figure than 
that produced by the reckoning in 
the time of the Chinese as above 
given, and independent of the great 
diminution that is said to have oc- 
cured by the war losses and mas- 
sacres attending the revolution that 
overthrew their rule, and transferred 
the possession of the country to other 
hands.” (Dr. Bellew in the Report 
of the Second Mission to Yarkund in 
1S73, pp. 62, 63.) 

• In Nepal, which is comparatively 
close, it pays the masses better to 
import raw cotton and make a strong 
home-spun cloth of it, than to import 
the loss durable and higher-priced 
fabrics of English and Bombay mills. 
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Results, 

to be worth the heavy cost entailed by*Iong and toilsome inland 
transport. The local circumstances of Tibet are even worse. In 
the North-West of tliat country from Shipki as far as Sarka the 
population is, with the exception of a few villages, a few monas* 
tic communities and a few gold-diggers, nomad and scanty, for 
\]ie simple reason that the soil at that height is unfavourable to 
agriculture. The insignificant town of Sarka, lying almost due 
north of Katmandoof has to get all its grain over the .mountains 
from* the distant marts of Kerong and Jongkajong. Jhe large 
monastery of Tadum, further to the west, is at an equal dis- 
advantage. A more flourishing tract is that which includes 
Shigatze, Qyangze and the villages to the southward, but the 
population^f the whole can be conjectured from the fact that, 
ten years ago, the inhabitants of those two towns and thojr en- 
virons, priests included, were estimated by Nain Singh at about 
twenty-five thousand. The population of Lhasa with its sur- 
Irounding monasteries is under forty thousand, and there. is so 
far no reason to believe in the existence of more populous 
settlements further to the east. Tlien as to the products and 
the requirements of the country. The wool which is doubtless 
to be had in any quantity could, not on account of the cost of 
carriage, compete with the Australian staple. There is a nearer 
and equally boundless field for ghee in the Terai of Nep^, where 
hundred^ of thousands of cows graze yearly The sheep and 
cattle of the Tibet highlands pine when taken to the lower 
valleys of Nepal, and would certainly not fare better in the 
greater heat of Hindustan. This disposes of what Mr. Mai-kham 
rightly calls the real wealth of Tibet. There remain such 
articles as musk, the demand for which is strictly limited, and 
indeed for that matter the supply also, and gold,* found only 
on such lofty and remote plains as render it impossible, we be- 
lieve, to ensure a really large out-turn. The hardships to, those 
inured to them from infancy are so great that probably no ad- 
venturers from other countries could bear them, and if they 
could the difificulty of feeding them is apparently insuperable. * 
Even if gold were forthcoming in abundance, what has Great 
Britain to give in exchange that Tibet wafits ? A little more 
rice and a few more spices would satisfy the aspirations of a 
people who can boast what we cannot on behalf of our labouHng 
classes at home, that they are warmly clad, snugly housed 
according to their ideas, and have unlimited mutton, milk ahd 
whisky. . Unless indeed, anti-Malthus like, we are to take 
up our parable against polyandry and celibacy, the natural if not 
voluntary check on overpopulation, in which case we shall 

® Our rcfeiehce is to the Tibetan, compared with thp former, and the 
not the Khoten gold fields. The latter *out-turn is much more considerable 
are at a very moderate elevation as under present circumstances. 

I R 
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find it no easy task to overthrow .the institutions of centuries, or 
when overthrown, to provide the extra mouths with their due 
quota of albuminous food. Then, when we have surmounted 
these obstacles, and gold in return for grain unlitpited is a drug 
in the market, we shall have the satisfaction of saying that we 
are unprofitable servants, for we shall have disturbed the ex- 
changes as much as the mines of Nevada are doing npw. 

There is something to be said against Mr, Markham’s sweep- 
ing condemnation of Jung Bahadoor’s fiscal policy. In 1839 a? 
engagement* was concluded, by which the Nepalese delivered 
an authentic statement of the duties leviable in Nepal, that is, 
Nepal Properf and the main route thither, and agreed not to 
levy unauthorized imposts not entered in that paper on British 
SHbj«:ts. The authorized duties range from 7 to 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, being somewhat in excess of the rates that obtained 
in- 1831, which, considering that the engagement was negotiated 
by Mr. Brian Hodgson, is rather curious. There have been* 
occasional attempts at evasion ; but, on the whole, the Durbar 
has been true to the obligation which it then incurred. The 
inviolability of treaties in time of peace has not yet been assur- 
ed amongst Western nations, as Russia’s conduct in repudiating 
the Black Sea Clause of the Treaty of Paris during the Franco- 
Germaifewar, and more recent differences in regard to the 
Extradition Treaty between Great Britain and America prove. 
It is to be regretted, we think, that the compact with Nepal was 
not made of general application, and we can only conceive that 
it waS restricted to the particular route with which it deals, be- 
cause that is the one chiefly used for the through traffic between 
Bengal and Tibet If trade along it had been habitually ham- 
pered in recent times by unauthorized exactions, we should 
have expected, as British subjects are largely engaged in it and 
conduct many of their operations from the important centre 
of Patna, to hear complaints in the press. But this has not 
been the case, and therefore we are compelled to conclude that 
• Mr. Markham haS generalized on insufficient grounds. If the 
charge can be substantiated, we are quite at one with him 
in wishing to see a less shortsighted policy introduced. As to 
his opinion that less taxation would be required if the army 
of Ne^l were reduced and that the administration of the coun- 
trjj does hot call for so large a force as is now maintained, the 
same might be said of almost every country in Europe. Provid- 
ed that it is moderate in amount, the taxation of trade in 
Nepal is as d^ensible as the levying of sea customs by the Indian 
Government, and much more defensible than the latter’s in- 

AitchisorCs Tjreaties, vol. ii, about one- fifth or four hundred ihou- 
pstges 212-219. ' sand persons of the whole population 

f By Nepal Proper is meant the of the territories under the Govern- 
vaUey of Katmandoo, which contains ment of Nepal. 
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land salt revenue ; and it is just possible that the shtewd minister 
who ignored the overtures of rfeljel courts and compelled hia 
wavering colleagues to espous^the British cause in the mutiny, 
knows the requirements of his countr]^ better than the sagest of 
arm-chair philosophers. TTill more civilized nations, by ceasing 
to distrust one another, do away with the chief reason for 
national debts and huge standing armies, an Oriental potentate 
may be excused if he takes the same measures as they for 
eifsuring the integrity of the territories for which he is respon- 
sible. Only twenty years have passed since the neighbouring 
kingdom of Oudh^was annexed, and the fear of annexation, 
which may seem ridiculous to the English critic who is con- 
vinced that that policy can never recur, is still the bite noire of 
the Gorbhali — as fond of his country as any Swiss— hose 
prejudices Jung Bahadoor is fain to respect. And, we may 
add, thereiare certain instincts of race which no statesman can 
afford to overlook. If Lord Beaconsfield were fo attempt ^to 
substitute Imperialism for constitutional Government in England, 
the consequences to himself at any rate would be very un- 
pleasant. So with Jung Bahadoor if he tried to make his 
countrymen, who are the largest element in the Nepalese army, 
turn their swords into pruning hooks. By origin, by long 
continuous service and by preference, the Gorkhalis are a martial 
people. G^^J'ungs, Muggurs, Limboos and Kcrantis might 
be relegated to industrial occupations, but any endeavour to 
deprive the Gorkhalis of a military career, would involve the risk, 
we may say the certainty, of a pronunciamento. The only 
practicable check on their numbers in the ranks has been in 
force for generations. It is founded on the same principle of 
short service, coupled with the obligation on those who have 
completed the period of training to return to duty ifi case of 
need, as enabled Scharnhorst to make an armed nation of 
Prussia. By it every Gorkhaii has his turn in the army for a 
few years, and then makes room for another of the family, 
himself going back to superintend the cultivation of the little 
rent-free estate, which, though annually renewed in the name 
of the individual actually under arms, is practically the State's 
means of satisfying the whole family. . • 

Of the remainder of Mr. Marldiam's work we regret that we 
CAnnotwritein terms of unqualifiedapproval. The chorus ofpraise 
in his honour which re-appears every month on the cover of the 
Geographical Magazine more valuable if the 

knowledge of his critics had not been so palpably limited to the 
contents of the book that they were reviewing. An exception is 
needed in favour of the index. That is very good, as good as the 
index to Sir Henry Rawlinson's recently published Essays is bad, 
Qtherwise tliere is much room for improvement. The truth seems 
to be Uiat Mr. Markham attempts too much. His public duties in 
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the Geographical Department of the India Office cannot be light, 
"and to them he has added of lafe years the important labour of 
editing a Gto^aphical Magazinf, As though the latter pursuit 
was not sufficient to occuj^y his leisure^ he has published several 
works of a less fugitive character, each .of which demanded, 
if it has not received, much general reading and long-sustained 
attention. His happiest effort in the path of literature was the 
editing of the narrative of Clavijo’s Embassy. The general j^ketch 
of the history of Persia is so wanting in method and accura?y 
as to be nearly useless for the purposes of reference for which 
it was intended. Our suspicion after reading it that Mr. 
Miarkharh had too many irons in the fire is strengthened by his 
last production. The discovery of Mr. Bogle’s and Mr. Manning’s 
papears was doubtless very welcome to him, but the public was 
not in such a hurry for them as to make it worth his while to 
be constantly^ careless arid inaccurate. And this i^ just what 
ha| happened. His shortcomings are the less pardonable be- 
cause he constantly shows by his references that he has had 
access to sources of correct information. If he had allowed 
himself more time, Mr. Markham was quite capable of arrang- 
ing Mr. Bogle’s materials more skilfully, so as to have avoided 
repetition, and to have given greater continuity to the narrative 
than. he has done. However, this is a minor’ fault, which in- 
volves no more serious consequences than patience on the part 
of the reader, who, if he is balked of information at a point 
where he might have reasonably expected to find it, will come 
upon it later if he pursues the even tenor of his way. What 
we have more especially to complain of is the tendency to 
repetition in the notes, the frequent mistakes in fact, unreason- 
able assumptions in regard to questions involving doubt, an 
erroneous way of describing the configuration of the Himalaya, 
and rash drawing in parts of his general map. Did it never 
occur to Mr. Markham that it is not usual to open a volume 
like his on Tibet at random and to read a few pages here and 
there without regard for what has gone before ? Yet, only on 
his supposition of such eccentricity can we explain the constant 
recurrence of such notes as* that Demojong’s country means 
Sikkim, and that Seling stands for Sining, and so on. It was 
quite right, in the interests of the general reader, who might be 
presumed to have little previous knowledge of the subject, to 
enlighten him once at the earliest opportunity on such points. 
But it was just as much incumbent on the editor to assume that 
his readers would have sense enough to read the book regular- 
ly from beginning to end, and that their intellects were equal 
to the strain of remembering an explanatory note. 

The subject of Buddhist cosmogony and religion is not the sim- 
plest in the wdrld, and there was no particular reason why Mr. 
Markham should have dealt with it. The exigencies of the case 
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would have been met if he had briefly explained the relative 
position and functions of the DaJai and Teshu Lamas without 
troubling himself as to their successive incarnations. But having 
undertaken to trace their origin he shpuld have done so clearly 
and correctly. He begins by stating that, subsequently to the 
transfer of their original scriptures to Ceylon, it had been re- 
vealed to the Buddhists of India that their lord had created 
the litre Dhyani or celestial Buddhas, and that each of these had 
jcreated five Buddhisatwas or beings* in the bourse of attaining 
Buddhahood. The Tibetans took firm hold of this phase of the 
Buddhistic creed, and their distinctive belief is that the Buddhisat- 
was continue to remain in existence for the good of mankind by 
passing through a succession of human beings from the cradle to 
the grave.’* Even if this statement were substantially accurate, 
which it is not, the wording is not in conformity with the tech- 
nical phirAeology of the Buddhist schoolmen, betyreen which and 
the language of the Athanasian Creed the curious jnay find many 
points of resemblance. From Adi Buddha the great self-existent 
(Swayambiiu) wrapt in religious meditation proceeded,*^ accord- 
ing to the older and more orthodox authorities, five Dhyani 
Buddhas. The term Dhyani has here the special sense of divine 
to distinguish it from the Manushi or human Buddhas who have 
attained to Nirvana by their own efforts. The five Dhyanis each 
begot one, not five, Boddhisatwa-f* (literally the principle of good- 
ness of a follower of Buddha) whose relation to their author is 
considered as that of father to son, thus : ^ 

Dhyanis, Boddhisatwas, 

1. — Vairochana begat i, — Samanta Bhadra* 

2. — Akshobhya „ 2 , — Vajra Pani. 

3. — Ratna Sambhava. „ 3.— Rama Pani. 

4 --rAmiiabha ,, 4,— Pudma Pani,^ 

5. — Amogha Siddha „ 5, — Vjswa Pani, 

There is again a distinction between Dhyani and Manushi 
Boddhisatwas, which we need not pursue, our business bqng with 
the former only, as successively the active authors of creation. 
Three systems of creation have passed away, and the three first 
Boddhisatwas who originated thiem, their terrestrial occupation 
being at an end, are engrossed with the worship of Swayambhu. 
The fourth Boddhisatwa, Pudma Pani, now controls this present 
universe of his making. His special invocation “ Om ihani 
pudme hum,’* the Lord’s Prayer of the Buddhist world, the count- 
less repetition of which is so essential to the attainment of 
absolute bliss, that mechanical appliances have been invented to 
supplement the outpourings of the human voice, combiner the 

* A later enumeration gives six We prefer Boddhisatwa to Bud* 
Dhyanis and six Boddhisatwas dhisatwa« 

{JBrian Hodgson's pssays I, page 29). 
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mystic word, in which was manifest the first ray of light to 
primeval chaos, with an allusiog to his own genesis through the 
lotus flower, the symbol of p|rfection. When Pudma Fani’s 
system of creation has dissippeared, his functions of creator and 
governor will devolve on the fifth and last Boddhisatwa. Mr. 
Markham's next blunder is in connection with the incarnation 
of the puritan Tsongkhapa, to represent Amitabha on one 
page as a Dhyani Buddha and on the next as a Boddhisatwa, 
the former, as we have shown, being the right designation, But^ 
there is worse confusion than this. Geduntubpa, who must 
henceforth be deemed old Parr's rival in the posthumous honours 
of longevity, is represented to have been a contemporary of 
Tsongkhapa, and like him a great reformer. It is said that he 
was the incarnation of Pudma Pani, that on his death ho aban- 
doned the attainment of Buddhahood, that is final absorption 
in Buddha, in o^rder to benefit mankind by being born-again and 
again, and that, in him commenced the succession of incarnations 
still peculiar to the Tibetan hierarchy, that his first four succes- 
sors were Teshu Lamas only, but that the fifth, Navang Lobsang, 
became by the nomination of the Emperor of China, about the 
year 1650, first Dalai Lama as well, and that since his time there 
have been two great incarnations of equal rank the Dalai Lama 
at Potala, who is an incarnation of the Buddhisatwa Avalokites-. 
wara and the Teshu Lama at Teshu Lumbo, the incarnation of the 
Buddhisatwa Amitabha.” In this statement there is this in the 
first instance to perplex the inexperienced reader that Geduntubpa, 
of whom 'the line of Teshu Lamas are said to be the successive 
incarnations, and in whosefifthincarnation, in thepersonof Navang 
Lobsang Teshu Lama, the subsequently separate dignity of Dalai 
Lama is said to have origfnated, is represented as an incarnation 
of Pudma fani ; whilst directly afterwards the incarnation of Dalai 
Lama is attributed tcvan apparently different Boddhisatwa named 
Avalokiteswara, and that of Teshu Lama to Amitabha. The 
explanation of this seeming contradiction is that through Pudma 
Pani an incarnation can be traced back a step further to Amitabha, 
and that Avalokiteswara is another name for Pudma Pani. But 
this information Mr. Markham. omits to give, and it is not a 
sine qud non that alhhis readers should have the previous know- 
ledgerequisiteforunderstandinghiselliptical sentences, or that they 
should have by their ^ide such means of reference as would enable 
them to solve the difficulty. In the second place we should be 
glad to know on what authority Mr. Markham ascribes co-tempor- 
aneous existence and reform to Tsongkhapa and Geduntubpa. He 
so often gives his authorities that we regret the specific omission 
in the present instance. His date for the former’s life is from 1358 
to 1419, arid for the latter's from 1339 to 1474 A.D. Prodigious, 
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as Dominie Samson says 1 V different view, based on the 
researches of such eminent authorities as Koppen, Desgodins and 
Mayers, is that the spirit of Tsongkhapa passed on his death in 
1419, a date agreeing with Mr. Markham’s, into dGedungrubpa, 
whidi is the Tibetan rendering for Mr. Markham’s most old and 
reverend signor — and that whether or not intended by Tsongkha-^ 
pa the chain of incarnations of himself beginning with * dGe- 
dungrubpa was a most important result of his reforms. 

We turn now to more recent and simple topics in regard to 
which Mr. Markham might easily have been exact. Grueber, 
Desideti and Della Penna did not, as he says, visit Lhasa»in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, but in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? On one page we are told that Mr. Manning returned 
to India from Lhasa in 1811, and on other in 1812. The latter 
is the correct date. The Mohari rupee of Nepal is equal to 13 
(not 13 ^ 4 ) of the Company’s, not of the sicca rupee. Th^kurs, 
or kuraSy is a silver ingot, shaped like a boat and stamped 
with a Chinese inscription. It has not and never had a fixed 
value, but varies with the price of silver. Colonel Richard Law- 
rence, having been the representative of the British Government 
in Nepal for more than five years, may see no particular reason 
why his name should be omitted from the list of Residents. The 
river immediately to the east of the Kurnali is theJBherl, not 
Bhei, and that which Mr. Markham calls the Sarju is more com- 
monly called the Babai, to distinguish it from the Sarju of 
Kiimaon, which rises above Almorah and, uniting with the 
Ramgnnga, flows into the Kali or Sardah below l^toraghur. 
Motiharee is in Chumparun, not Sarun. In the invocation of 
Pudma Pani, pudmi should be written pudme, the inflection 
being that of the locative case in Sanscrit, and Om should be 
translated Oh God, not merely Oh Depen and Depon cannot 
both be right. The proper termination is pen, a lord or com- 
mander or master, as in Jongpen (Jong fort and pen master = 
chatelain or castellan). Depen means the man who has autho- 
rity over a village. The accurate transliteration would be 
Jhwangpwen and Dhepwen. Chaudhari and Chaunteriah havef 

M — — * 

^ dGedungrubpa’s incarnation, ac- platform in front, usually under trees, 
cording to' Koppen, lasted till 1476, As all had to build here and there 
thus fulfilling an average human life- on uneven ground, this was the device 

adopted for indicating the more im- 

f Chaudhari is from four, and portant persons’ residences. Hence . 

Dhri to hold, that is, a holder^of four the chief became styled amongst his 
shares. There are two versions of the people the Cha^atara Sahib, or master 
origin of Chaunteriah. The one is from of the platform. In lime the eldest . 
Chautara or Chabutara, a platform, son of the Chief was called Sahib Ji, 
When the Rajpoot ancestors of the and the younger ones Chautara Sahibs, 
present Gorkhalis settled in the hills, and thence the corruption of Chaun- 
the chiefs distinguished their houses teriah. The other explanation is, that 
from those ofthdr clansmen by a raised the word is derived from Chau four 
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little in common. The one word means primarily the headman 
of a trade^ the second signifies a collateral member the royal 
family of Nepal. A mandate from a Governor-General for pro- 
tection and liberty of trade on behalf of foreigners is'rightly sty- 
led a perwanah by Mr. Bogle, and the vernacular word is wrong- 
ly interpreted by Mr. Markham to mean on that occasion a 
permit or custom house pass. It is as incorrect to call the do- 
minant race of Nepal Gorkhas as to call a Lancastrian a Lan- 
cashire. Gorkha is the name of a town and district, Gorkhali 
is an inhabitant thereof, or descendant of such inhabitant. Mr. 
Bogle> Kambu Prince may be explained as certainly, irot pro- 
bably, hailing from * Kam, the great eastern division of Tibet. 
Jung Bahadoor. has been honoured with the first, not th^ second, 
class of the Order of the Bath, and though with powers as exten- 
sive as any Main de Palais he is only Prime Minister, not So- 
vereign, of Nepal. In the face of his readiness to admit English 
sportsmen intb the Terai, of his courtesy to such English gentle- 
men as have been inclined to visit Katmandoo, of his active help 
in the mutiny when even a neutral attitude would have been valu- 
able, of his general observance of treaty obligations, of his Care 
for the people in time of scarcity, of his opposition to suttee and 
punishments*involving mutilation, of his bestowing an English 
education on his sons, and of his recent welcome to the Prince 
of Wales,' it is an exaggeration to say that he maintains a 
policy of more than Clnnese exclusiveness and obstruction, and 
that he is an enemy to civilizing progress.*^ His country is not 
the vassal of the Celestial Empire. The dependence was never 
during thtT present century much more than nominal, and the 
last sign of it disappeared five years ago, when the quinquennial 
Embassy to Pekin was abolished. To write in successive para- 
graphs th^t the wars of the British Government with Nepal and 
Bhootan were waged not for any broad imperial end, but on ac- 
count of some petty squabble about boundaries, that the 
Nepalese Durbar from 1804 indulged in a martial and turbulent 
policy, involving a system of encroachment and menace along 
the frontier, and that the permanent results of the war of 
1814-16 were good, seems hardly consistent. The in- 
tegrity of boundaries is everywhere regarded as a subject of 

and Tri to cross the ocean. In the devolved on his younger brothers, who 
RajKiti thereare four things essen- acted as Ministers. With such duties 
tiai tdthc man who is entrusted with the knowledge of politics was incutn- 
the management of State affairs, to bent on4hem, and hence they were 
wit, conciliation, presents, chastise- called Chaunteriahs, that is those who 
ment and the powe.* of causing mis- have crossed the four oceans of the 
understanding amongst the members esentials named above, 
of the enemy’s party. Theelde><t son, ® Strange to say there is a small 
who inherited the throne, was not to Fambu settlement in Ladak (Drew*s 
trouble himself with any affair of Jummoo and Kashmir Territories^ 
State, and hence the management page 242.) 
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paramount importanqje, and their ptotection a valid reason for war, 
when diplomatic action has failed to bring an offending neighbour 
to his senses. To say that the course*taken by Lord Cornwallis 
at the time of the Chinese invasion of Nepal in 1792 brought 
about the Nepal war, is to ignore the simple and sufficient 
reason which Mr. Markham, as shown *above, has given for 
the r&ort to hostilities. The Governor-General refused the 
Uiilitary help which the Gorkhalis implored, and offered to 
mediate between the belligerents ; but long before his Envoy 
could arrive on the ^cene, a peace disadvantageous to Nepal had 
been concluded, and Colonel Kirkpatrick, though he carried out 
his mission in the hope of improving commerce, effected nothing 
by it. ISater came the perfectly distinct mission of Cajttain 
Kno^ ending with indignities which led to his recall and the 
dissolution^of the alliance. We have always been oCopinion that, 
at this juncture, it would have been wiser politically and finan- 
cially to keep on the Residenej^, with such a show of force as 
would have ensured respect for it. The withdrawal of this check 
left the Gorkhalis free to violate the border and to impede trade, 
and the eventual cost of restoring the old state of things was 
much greaterthan that which an addition to the Resident’s escort, 
and the permanent establishment of a corps (^observation along 
the border would have entailed. If there was any weakness it 
was on the part of Lord Wellesley, not of Lord Cornwallis. 

To resume the thread of our c9n‘ections. Mr. Brian IJodgson 
is not the only Englishman, except Dr. Hooker, who has ever been 
allowed to travel in Nepal beyond a circuit of twenty miles round 
Katmandoo, nor we fancy would the general reader understand 
that “ a trip to the Kosi river meant in reality a trip somg thirty 
miles beyond Katmandoo to the Indrawati,an affluent ofmjeSun- 
kosi^ which is itself only an affluent of the Arun, the chief 
stream of the Kosi system. Mr. Brian Hodgson's achievement, 
and it was a great one, was that he contended for greater freedom 
of movement for the gentlemen of the Residency, and it is due 
to his success that subsequent Residents have not only trodden 
in his footsteps, but have also penetrated to places more distant 
than those which he attained to. The intimation that Mr. 
Hodgson prevented a rupture with NepaT throughout the period 
of the Afghan war is news to us, for we had \)een led by Mr. 
Aitchison, in whose impartiality we have the highest faith, to 
believe that the fear of the British arms alone prevented an 
outbreak, and that even the proximity of our troops did not 
put a stop to intrigue.* This is hardly a tribute to the powfer 
of personal influence, nor would supersession have been a worthy 

• Aitchison' s Treaties^ vol. II, pages 192- 193. • 

I S 
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return for the successful exercise of it ^The true reason for 
Mr. Hodgson's withdrawal nvy, we think, be ascertained by 
any one who will be at the pains of reading between the lines 
of such part of a late memoir of Sir Henry Lawrence as relates 
to that most distinguished diplomatist's tenure of office in 
Nepal, For the confueion about the Lepchuk Mr. Markham 
cannot be blamed. We may, however, take the opportrfnity of 
giving an accurate account of this little-known mission. Eveiy 
third year a Kafila, consisting of two hundred aud seventy horse 
or yak loads leaves Ladak for Lhasa, and for that exact number 
of loads carriage is supplied by the Tibetan Government from 
Gar to Lhasaiion the outward journey, and on the return from 
Lh^gsa to the first abode of men, whether houses or^ tents, in 
Ladak. •The goods from Ladak are dried apricots in grea^abun- 
dance,saffroiv oriss root, which is used as incense, cun ants, chintz 
and other kinds of European piece-goods, and the articlesbrought 
back in exchange are shawl, wool and tea. The leader of the 
Lepchuk must be a Tibetan of Ladak, and is always chosen from 
a family of rank. The profits of the undertaking are shared 
between the Cashmere Government and the leader's family ; and 
on account of the wealth which it brings in, the post of leader, 
though only held once, is eagerly sought. There are-formalities 
as to congratulatory letters and presents to the chief members 
of the Tibetan Government, and return compliments of a similar 
nature to the Maharaja and bis principal officers, the details of 
which are rigidly laid down, and as rigidly observed. The cost 
of carriage being so much greater, on account of the distance, 
to the Tibetan than to the Ca'^hmere Government, the former 
recoups itself by a yearly venture of the same number of loads 
as in tfie triennial mission, but quite independent of it, which 
the Maharaja conveys at his own expense within his own border. 
The interchange of letters and gifts is as much de i^igiieur as on 
the other occasion. 

It is a pure assumption that the Calmucs, whom Mr. Bogle 
described as taking advantage of their visits to the Teshu Lama's 
shrinks, to bring furs and other Siberian goods for sale, wereMan- 
churians. Independent testimony shows that Mr. Bogle may 
generally be relied od^^so we prefer to believe that in the present 
case he means wlfat he says, and that he refers to the remnant of 
the Eleuths of the Thian Shan and of the Dzungarian Calmucs, 
to the Torguts about Lake Balkash and the Torbots around 
Kokonorjwbose geographical position would naturally bring them 
Under the spiritual sovereignty of the Teshu Lama, as that of the 
remote Manchurians would under the spiritual sovereignty of 
the Tara Nath Lama at Urga. Equally unfounded also is the 
assumption lhat Mr. Bogle, when he writes of the people ” or 
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the natives of the Bhootanese as obstfiietive to the devel<^taiehi 
trade, as he does on varioua|occasions, means the officials. 
This may or may not be his meaning# He saw so much of 
all kinds^ of folk that he may reasonably have believed himself 

i ’ustified in generalizing about piem, or, through the priests, who 
:eep up a steady intercourse with their families, he might have 
.formed* no inadequate opinion of popular feeling, just as in 
Nepal the army can be trusted as the exponent of the sense of 
the community. Certainly there is nothing in Mr. Bogle’s 
writings to show thftt the people either in Tibet or Bhootan 
cordially took his part 

We now come to the subject of physical geography. Mn 
Markham^ holds that ^‘the Himalayan system is composed of 
three great culminating chains, running more or less parellel to 
each other Vor their whole length, from the gorge.of the Indus 
to that of the Dihong.*' These chains he calls the inner or 
Northern, the Central and the outer or Southern. He also sees 
a most remarkable analogy between this mass of mountains and 
that of the Andes, a section of which he traversed some years 
ago. As it is undesirable to apply to the whole a name which 
belongs only to a part, we would suggest for the whole of the 
mountainous tract, which Mr. Markham designates Himalayan, 
the phrase Indo-Tibetan system, and as inner and outer are words 
which are likely to lead to confusion, we recommend that they 
be abandoned altogether. If there are three chains, th^ appro- 
priate terms. for them are clearly Northern, Southern and Cen- 
tral, and nothing else. We had thought that this theory of 
three chains had long ago been exploded by Mr. Brian Hodgson 
and other great authorities who have the- advantage c^r Mr. 
Markham of having studied the question on the spot, ?nd who 
maintain that the so-called southern chain, being occasionally 
intersected by rivers of more remote origin, is not a chain at all 
but a series of spurs running southwards from an extended line 
of elevation more to the north, in the neighbourhood of which 
the said rivers rise. Of this difference Mr. Markham disposes 
by saying, that it is not a question of fact, but of nomenclature. 
This is not a satisfactory rejoinder. If the object of nomencla- 
ture be, as we conceive it should be, to establish identity of 
expressipn amongst scientific geographers, ariW to convey to the 
general reader a clear idea of that portion of nature which is 
being described and of the principle which regulates its aspect, 

It is of high importance that words of unsuitable meaning or 
doubtful application should not be used. Holding this opinion 
we object to the loose phraseology which professional writers not 
unfrequently adopt. We regard Mr. Markham as an offender 
in this respect when he writes, that a considetation of the 
similar facts relating to other great mountain masses, such 
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as the chains or Cordilleras Qf the Andes would show that 
a great chain of mountains, jvith a continuous series of pulm^ 
Dating ridges and a cont;jnuous slope, is a chain, whether rivers 
force their way through 4s gorges or not.” He might as well 
have said that a row of unconnected links constitutes a chain. 
The essence of a chain is the continuous and close connection of 
its links. The word in its application to mountains ftiay be, 
excused in the case of the Andes of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuadcy, 
wherein is found an unique succession of bifurcations and ap- 
parent reunions of the main range. We say apparent, because, 
with the exception of the *^valley of Desaguadero, which in- 
cludes the lakes of Titicaca and Huallagas and of which there 
is no known outlet, a rift more or less pronounced occurs in the 
mountain wall of all the upland valleys for the passage of their 
drainage, generally towards the east, but westward^ in the case 
of the Quito' and Almaguer basins. In the mountain system to 
the north of India there is not any such succession of elevated 
valleys, or anything in the general formation and connection of 
the mountains analogous to a chain. The only instances of such 
basins are the unconnected and much smaller ones of Cashmere, 
Kalmandoo, Pokhra and possibly Jumla. For the rest the 
valleys of the Himalaya generally are tortuous, deep and nar- 
row, in section like a V. We may also remark, with respect to 
the Central Andes, which are evidently Mr. Markham^s basis of 
comparison, that chains and cordilleras are not synonymous 
terms. 'The cordilleras are the bifurcations, and the successive 
bifurcations, really uniting in only one instance, form the so- 
called chain. To the south in Northern Chili the word is ap- 
plied to tthe main range, which is there single and undivided, 
and to'Vhe north in New Grenada to the three parallel ranges 
which bound and separate the Cauca and Magdalena rivers. 

We frankly admit that we know no more about the Andes than 
what any one can learn who studies Mr. Keith Johnston’s Atlas 
and a good Cyclopaedia. But our knowledge is more thorough 
about the Himalaya, which we have studied closely in nature and 
on most modern maps, including those of its surroundings. We 
can therefore say, *with some degree of confidence, that if there 
is any strong resemblance between the phenomena of the Indo- 
Tibetan system and the Andes, the physical features of the latter 
must be very different from the definition which Mr, Markham 
has given of the former. The key to the Indo-Tibetan system 

• The northern drainage of this posed, there is subterraneous filtra- 
vahey falls into lake Titicaca, whence tion into the plains of Tarapaca, 
the surplus water is carried by the Otherwise the superfluity must be 
Desaguadero (drain) into the salt disposed of by evaporation, 
lake of Huallagas, The latter has t Cordillera de Santana, 
no exit, unless, as some have sup- 
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lies in the valleys of the Indiiis and Brahmaputra and their 
affluents. These constitute frjm the great southern bend ofthe 
Indus in the district of Gilgit to thejike bend round the Abor 
country, a long, uneven and irregular depression with a general 
direction north-west to soujh-east. The unevenness and irre- 
gularity of this area are due to the divergent channels of the two 
rivefs from their common centre of origin near the Mansarowar 
Lake, to the ever-varying gradients of descent of them and their 
affluents, and to the many mountains which tower within the 
area, and of whicbsome in the form of ridges froni the * water- 
sheds influence the course of the affluents. The lateral limits 
of this area are identical with the main watersheds which throw 
off thete affluents. In these watersheds are to be fouftd the 
only continuous lines over the entire system, and because their 
course i^over table land, glacier, ridge and pealj, we prefer the 
word to that of main range, which would be better used in con- 
nection with mountains only. Not nearly all the streams of 
the Indo-Tibetan system have their origin in the clefts of 
mountains or run with the continuous force of a torrent to the 
plains. Some have their sources on extensive table lands; and 
the difference of a few feet in level may determine the flow 
towards the desert of Gobi, the Arabian Sea or the Bay of 
Bengal. 

• The line of the main watershed on the north, the general 
direction of which agrees with Mr. Markham^s nortljcrn chain 
of the Karakorum and Nyenchenthangla mountains, may be 
traced by the following passes, uplands, &c,, from the north- 
west corner of the Tagdumbash Pamir : — 
f Ghundarab Pass 
Mintaka Pass 
Kalik Pass 

Shinshul Pass Ft. 

{ Muztagh Pass ... ... ... 18,400 

Karakorum Pass... ... ... 18,550 

§ Dipsang Plains ... ... ... 17,817 

Pangtung La ... ... ^ ... 18,900 

• Mr. Markham (p. 40,) presumes Trade Report (Appendix XXX), it is 
that when Mr. Heeley writes* water- said that th« first three are easier 
shed he means water parting. As than the Shinshul Pass, and that all 
we have the high authority of Mr. are practicable for laden horses, and 
H. F, Blandford {Physical Geo^ra* open throughout the year. 
phy for the use of Indian Schools, p. | The Muztagh is practicable for 
169) that the last syllable of water- laden yaks and is open from •July 
shed is derived from the Anglo- to October inclusive. Its height has 
Saxon sceadan, to part or divide, we been estimated only by Godwin 
see no reason to abandon the older Austen. 

and better-known term. § The height was determined by 

t The heights of these four passes Dr. Scully in 1874. Stray Feathers, 
are not known. In Mr. Davies’ Vol. IV. 1876, p, ii. 
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Ft. 

Changlungbartna La 

I... 

• •• 19,280 

Chumik Lakmo ... • 

• •• 

• • • 1 6,600 

Chooiorong La ... 

• •• 

... 18,760 

Khalamba La ... 


i.* 17,200 


In the present state of geographical knowledge this waterghed 
cannot bp indicated with certainty further to the east, though it 
may be hoped that the researches of trained explorers will soon 
prove what is the connection between the Khalamba La and the 
meridional ranges in the Eastern Province of Kam, On the 
north*west the scimitar-shaped ridge, rising from the Kizilart 
plain to the south of the great Karakul and extending thence 
across *the Neza Tash and Karashankar Pass al6ng the ffills to 
the south of the little Pamir, which separates the upppr waters 
of the Oxiis frofn those of the central affluents of the Tarym, 
and which Pundit Mumphool and Captain Trotter have named 
the Pamir Range, connects’ the Indo-Tibetan mountain system 
with that of the Thian-Shan, and the continuation of this 
watershed westwards along the ridge crossed by the Karambar 
and Darkot Passes and along the shoulder crossed by the 
Biroghil Pass, unites it with the Hindoo Kush mountains. A 
lengthy spur running southwards from the neighbourhood of the 
Biroghil Pass almost to Umbeyla separates the drainage of the 
Yassin-Gilgit stream, a direct feeder of the Indus, from the 
waters of the Kishengunga and the Swat, which are borne to 
the Indus through the channel oi the Cabul river. 

The main watershed on the south may be traced as follows 


Cbilas 

Glaciers to the south of Nanga Purbut 
Upper Tilel 

Zogi La 

Ft. 

11,300 

Bhotkol Pass 


14.580 

Baralacha 

• t • • • • 

16,626 

Parang La 

••• .*• 

18,300 

Shangyok La* ... 

• « • 999 

16,800 

Chirbitia La 


18,570 

Niti La * ... 


16,570 

Kyungari La ••• 

••• 

17,400 

Uta Dara 

••ti ••• 

18,230 

Nialo La 


16,200 

Fotu La 

■ ... 

15,080 

No La 

••• ••• 

16,600 

Taku La* 

• •• . • . 


Dango £a* 

« • • . 


Laghulang La ... 

» 

16,200 


Heights not determined. 
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On the northern side of thp main northern watershed, the 
largest drainage system with which we are yet acquainted* is 
that of the southern affluent! of t^e Tarym, which bears their 
water, as well as that of other streams originating on the Pamir 
and the Thian-Shan, into the lake country of *Loh. The 
journeys of Mr. Drew, of ftie Tibetan explorer in 1871-72, and 
the kter one of Nain Singh, leave no room to doubt that, be- 
tween the parallels of 79° and 92® east longitude, the drainage 
on this side flows into lakes, some of which are connected and 
others isolated. Many of the lakes are like Tengri Nor near 
the watershed and consequently very elevated. 

Next comes the drainage within the depression which we have 
alread)%defined. From the southern side of the main northern 
watershed and from the northern side of the main southern 
watershed the chief tributaries of the Indus and the Brahma- 
putra are as follows : — 

North. (Indus.) Soiitk 

Basha Braldu Astor 

Shayok Suru 

Zanskar 

Hanle 

(Brahmaputra.) 

Chachu Shorta 

Charta Shakiadong Chu 

Raka Shaibgi Chu 

Shiangchu Painom Chu 

Kichu 

fGakochu 

The remaining drainage of the area under considep^ion is ab- 
sorbed by lakes devoid of outlet, of which the Pangkong series, 
the Chomoriri and the Mansarowar are the most notable, or is car- 
ried away by the Sutlej and the Kurnali, which rise near the sources 
of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, and by the Para, an affluent 

* In the report of his first mission amongst Europeans, and from which 
to Yarkund, Sir Douglas Forsyth a river is said to go out to the south- 
wrote ; “ It is said that this river east, across an immense desert of 

(the Tarym) flows into the Lake Lob sand and salt. This river was called 
or Lok Nor, bift the general opinion by Mirza Hyder the Kara Moran, 
expressed by all whom I asked was and he believed it to flow to China, 
that it flowed into the great desert Even with the above information 
and is lost there,*' Later informa- Captain Trotter, the geographer of 
tion, obtained during the sojourn of the second mission, believes the lake 
the second mission in Eastern Tur- of Lob to be somewhat mythical, 
kistan, leads to the conclusion that f Brian Hodgson’s map, in*Selec- 
Lob is a succession of reedy lakes tions of the Records of the Govern- 
along theTarym,endingin thatwhich ment of Bengal, No. XXVIL 
has the distinctive name of Lob Nor 
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of the Sutlej, The head waiters of the Sutlej pass from their 
springs on the north-east of Rakas Tal through that lake, but the 
stream is soon turned from its la^tcral course by the southern ex- 
tremity of the snow-clad spur which runs from Hanle to a point 
south of Gartok, and again by the no less formidable obstacle of 
which Leo Porgyul is the fronj:, the vesult being tliat it has been 
compelled to seek an outlet near Shipki at a point where a favour* 
able dip on the southern watershed facilitated its escape. The 
position of the gigantic range of the Gurla Mandata has, in like ' 
manner, served to deflect the Kurnali towards the same water- 
shed, the higher elevation of which in this quarter, nothing short 
of the Kurnali’s rapid stream, with a ^velocity nearly treble that 
of the swiftly flowing Sutlej, would have been able to ovf^rcome. 
We incline to the view that by force of impact a constantly pro- 
gressing erosion took place on the part of the Sutlej anii Kurnali, 
ending in the establishment of their existing waterways through 
the southern watershed. But the dips in each case may have been 
such as from the beginning to allow of a passage over and not to 
compel a cutting through this elevation. On such a hypothesis, 
however, we should have expected a greater width of channel at 
the point where the overflow began and for some distance beyond,- 
or indications thereof at some antecedent period. In process of 
time the violence of the stream would wear a deep channel, and 
this action must be still going on. These breaks do not affect 
the delineation of the southern watershed in regard to the Indus 
and the E/ahmaputra, to the valleys of which and of their afflu- 
ents, be it remembered, we described it as the limit. 

On the southern side of the main southern watershed are to be 
found the sources of the Kishengunga, Jheluno, Maru-Wudwan, 
Chandrabimga, Spiti river, f Ganges, Kali or Sardah, Bheri, Buria 


® The Brahmaputra flows from its 
source to Janglache (385 miles) with 
an average fall of about 5 f^ct a mile. 
Its great descent occurs in the 400 
miles or so below Lhasa and above 
the plains of Assam, of which, to our 
sorrow, we know no more than War- 
ren Hastings did. * 

The Indus flows to Leh (360 miles) 
with an average fall of about 18 feet 
a mile, and nearly the same average 
is maintained to Attock, a distance 
of 870 miles from its source. 

The Sutlej flows to Shipki (210 
miles) with an average fall of about 
25 feet a mile, and for the full dis- 
tance to Roopur {450 miles) at an 
average fall of nearly 32 feet a mile. 
The Kurnali flows to Khojanath 


(50 miles) with an average fall of 
about 69J feet a mile, to Banda ( 12 ^ 
miles from the source), with an aver- 
age fall of 86J feet a mile, and to 
Gola Ghat(2i5 miles from the source), 
with an average fall of 66 feet a mile. 
Between Khojanath and Banda, the 
section of greatest original resistance, 
the fall averages 97^ feet per mile, 
or about i in 54. 

t On the authority of Mr. Moor- 
croft, it was long believed that the 
feeder ofUie Ganges, named Jahnavi, 
flowed from the northern side of 
this watershed. Captain Strachey’s 
personal investigation proved this to 
be a mistake. It is a pity that Mr. 
Brian Hodgson should have allowed 
this mistake to stand in a recent re- 
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Ganduck, Trisool Ganduck, DIngri Chu, Sunasi Chu and Arua 
Of these the Kishengunga, the Maru-^udwan and Spiti rivers 
are comparatively soon merged in the Jhelum, the Chandra- 
bhaga and the Sutlej. The united stream of the Dingri Chu, 
Sunasi Chu, and Arun retains^for some distance the name of 
the lasf, and afterwards when joined by rivers of more southern 
^igin the collective name is the Kosi. *lt is because the Jhelum, 
Chandrabhaga, Sutlej, Ganges, Kali, Kurnali, Bheri, Buria 
Ganduck, Trisool Gar>duck and Arun after a long course in every 
case intersect *the line of Mr. Markham's so-called southern 
chain, that we dispute the appropriateness in a geographical 
sense of Mie term chain or of any other term implying conti- 
nuity. 

The hydrography of the tract between ^ the main southern 
watershed and the plains of India is of two types. On the 
west the main river is sooner developed and has a long course 
in the hills. To illustrate our meaning we may say that the 
Jhelum becomes what we call the main river, that is, it has no 
affluent with discharge at all corresponding to its own after the 
inflow of the Kishengunga. Up to the junction near Mozu- 
*flferabad the main direction of both is westerly. From 
Mozufferabad the river -has a course of more than a hundred 
miles almost due south before debouching on the* plains abov^e 
the town, of Jhelum. The Chundra and the Bhaga unite their 
names and their streams at Tandi, and after a lon% north- 
westerly course the united stream is joined near Kishtwar by 
the Maru-Wudvvan, its only important affluent, flowing from the 
north. Then follows a zigzag of about one hundred and 
twenty miles, consisting of a long westerly stretch bettv^een two 
short southerly ones up to Aknoor, just above which town the 
river .finally leaves the hills. The distance of the Sutlej from 
Namgia, wJiere the Spiti river falls into it, to the edge of the 
plains at Roopur, is over two hundred miles, and in this part of 
its course it has no important feeder. The direction is west 
with a little south. Beyond, that is to the east of the Sutlej, 


print of an Essay written in 1846. 
(Compare Arrowsmith's map, illus- 
trating Moorcroft^s travels, Bengal, 
Selection XXVII., p. 80. Brian 
Hodgson’s Essays, Part ii, p. 27, 
Thornton’s Gazetteer^ pp. 3 1 8-3 1 9 
and Walker’s map of Turkistan, the 
Second Edition for choice, as the 
red line, indicative of the boundary 
between the British and Tibetan 
dominions, is more correctly given 
in that than in the Third Edition.) 

♦ We understand Mr. Markham 
to draw his southern chain as fol- 


lows ; 

Pir Punj il Mountains 
Bannihal Mountains 
Kishtwar Mountains 
Chamba Mountains 
Rotang Pass 
Jumnotri (or Gangotri ?) 
Nanda Debi 
Dwalagiri 
Gosain Than 
Kinchin Jinga 
Chiimalhari 
Gemini. 
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a change occurs, and we fin3 a succession of southward-sloping 
mountain basins, broad at tMe top where they leave the water- 
shed, and gradually cSntracting like a fan from its rim to its 
handle. These basins derive much of their water from certain 
prominent peaks, or groups df peaks, whicb^ standing in 
advance, that is southwards of the watershed, are connected 
with it, and from which*ridges with dependent spurs project*, 
that serve as lateral barriers to the basins. The prepondeA- 
ting synclinal slopes of the ridges and spurs, which overrule 
the effect of all other intervening inequalities of surface how- 
ever vast, cause the several groups of mountain jtrea^^^ 
between them to converge till they unite and constiti]te a main 
river near the edge of the plains, whence, with but few subse- 
quent additions, they roll their waters to their seveml junctions 
with the Ganges or Brahmaputra. The succession of lateral 
barriers of mountain basins is as follows : — 

The converging ridges from Banderpoonch and Nundadebi 
cause the Bhagirathi and Aluknandi, previously reinforced by 
numerous intervening feeders, to unite and form the Ganges, 
The united waters before leaving the hills at Hurdwar are 
joined on the left bank by a considerable stream called the 
Nyar. 

The spurs ’from the Nundadebi ridge, descending through 
Kumaon, and the ridge from the Api peak, similarly bring 
togethei the Kali, the Tatigar, the Sarjoo, the Ramgunga and 
other Streams, whose united waters flow into the plains near 
Burmdeo as the Sardah. 

The Api ridge and a ridge to the west of Dwalagiri, connected 
with tifcdatter mountain by a spur, in like manner influence the 
basin of the Kurnali, which shortly before it reaches the plains 
near Golaghat is joined by two affluents, the Seti and the Bheri, 
almost as important as itself in the accumulation of water from 
other mountain streams which they bring. This basin vies with 
that of the Kosi in the width of country which it drains. 

From the Dwalagiri spur, and others depending on the same 
ridge as it to the Gosain Than ridge, which runs almost down to 
Katmandoo, extends tlie basin of the Sapt-Gandiki, a Nepalese 
term for the country drained by * the Bartgar, the Narainee or 
Kali Ganduck, the Setigunga or Budh Ganduck, the Marstangdi^ 
the Daramdi, the Buria Gunduck and the Trisool Ganduck. 
The outlet for the united waters is at Tribeni Ghat. 

iThe Nepalese also credit the basin of the Kosi with a septet of 
chief feeders, and call the country so drained the Sapt-Kosiki. The 
short spur from the Gosain Than ridge on the one side and the 
lengthy barrfer running from Bhomtso to Kinchin Jinga and con- 

® The italics in this and the next paragraph indicate the streams of 
low^r origin* 
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tinued in the Singale La range determine the area of this basin. 
The seven streams are the Milantchi or Indrawaiif the Bhotia 
Kosiy the Tamba Kosi^ the Likhu iKosif tjie Dudh Kosi, the Arun, 
and the Tamru. The union of all is only achieved just above 
the plains near Bara Chetr. 

An important but secondar]^ part is played in the water sys- 
tem of the tract under consideration by rivers, having their 
&j;igin more to the south, yet far within the hills, which we have 
'not yet named. The long westerly courses of the Chandra- 
bhaga and the Sutlej • necessitate means of escape for most of 
the drainage of the mountains to the south of them, and this 
exists lb the Ravee and the Beas. The Jumna in like manner 
makes up^or the want of important tributaries to the Sutlej in 
its long westerly stretch. In the country beyond, that is to the 
east, are th^triangular spaces intervening between Jhe successive 
basins, widest between the points or apexes of the inverted 
deltas to which we may liken the basins, and forming the com- 
plement of those deltas. The space between the Ganges and 
the Kurnali basins is drained by the Raingunga and the Kosila, 
that between the Kurnali and the Ganduck basins is drained by 
the Babai and Rapti, that between the Ganduck and the Kosi 
basins by the Bagmutty. 

To the east of the Bhomtso-cum-Singale La range the southern 
drainage is no longer to the Ganges but to the Brahmaputra. 
The water system of Sikkim, entering the plains as the^Teesta, 
resembles those of Kuinaon and Nepal, though the area of the 
mountain basin is less extensive. The barrier on the east is the 
range froni the Dankia Pass to the Jelep La, Of the country to 
the north-east of this range too little is known to admit qf a de- 
cisive opinion. Our impression is that the southern watershed 
of the Indo-Tibetan system will be found to run from the 
Laghulung La to the lakes above Chumalhari, thus separating 
the head waters of the Arun and the Teesta from those of the 
Painomchu, and to be continued from those lakes to the neigh- 
bourhood of Yamdokcho, and thence in such a line — east with a 
little south — as causes it, in accordance with its previous prac- 
tice, to give northwards short feeders to thd Brahmaputra, of 
which the Yalung has been determined by Pundit Nain Singh's 
last journey, and to throw off southwards the ‘headwaters of the 
rivers which enter Assam as the Monas and Subanseri. The 
same explorer has completed the evidence of the deltaic cha- 
racter of the Monas in the mountains, and eventual proof of this 
character for the Subanseri may with some reason be expected. 
Between tJie Teesta and Monas basins the drainage of Bhootan 
is carried away by the Pachuchinchu and Gungadhur rivers, 
which have separate courses through the plains to*the Brahma- 
putra. 

So much in respect of Mr. Markham’s three parallel chains. 
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As regards'other supposed poaits of resemblance* we would urge 
for his consideration whether tlje Illimani and Sorato peaks are 
not a little in advance 0 % the real eastern watershed of the 
Central Andes, as we have shown to be the case with so many 
high peaks of the Himalaya, and as Mr, Keiti) Johnston’s draw- 
ing suggests. If so, the real Cordillera is the lower range nearer 
to the two lakes of Titicaca and Huallagas and their connect- 
ing river, the peaks are off-shoots of it, and the line of continuity* 


® “ Warren Hastings was the first 
to notice the striking analogy be- 
tween the Andes and the Himalaya 
after perusing the work of M. de ia 
Cond^.mine. The analogy between 
the two great mountain masses of 
the old and new world is indeed 
most remarkable. Both consist of 
three parallel chains. In both great 
rivers have their sources in the inner 
chain, and force their way through 
the other two. The cuesta (ridge) 
of La Raya, separating the valley of 
the Vilcamayu from the basin of 
Titicaca, is the counterpart of the 
Mariam la Saddle dividing the basin 
of the Sutlej from the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. In both systems nu- 
merous rivers rise in the ceii ral 
Cordillera, and after lateral courses 
between the two, eventually force a 
way through the outer chain. The 
southern Himalaya bears an exact 
analogy to the outer Andes, which 
rise froiu^he valley of the Amazon. 
Both have a low range at their feet, 
enclosing valleys or dhuns ; both 
have deep gorges, separated by lofty 
ridges, which are spurs fiom a main 
chain of culminating snowy peaks ; 
and in both several rivers rise in an 
inner central range, and force their 
way through profound ravines be- 
tween the culminating summits. 
The rivers Mapiri and Chuqui apu 
(Keith Johnston’s Bogpi) pierce 
the Cordillera, flowing through 
chasms in beds 18,000 feet bel jw the 
snowy peak of Illimani, which almost 
overhangs on them. Yet no one 
maintains that the ‘ Cordillera Real 
de 'los Andes' is not a chain of moun> 
tains. The analogy between the 
land of the Yucas and the plateau 
of Tibet may befcarried still further. 
In both the staple ptoduce is wool 


yielded by llamas, alpacas and vicu- 
nas in Peru, and by sheep and shawl 
goats in Tibet. In both the beasts 
of burden are llamas, or sheep need- 
ing a wide area of pasvarage, and 
consequently numerous passes on 
their journeys, in orde'" that a pro- 
fitable trade may be carried on with 
the low country. Both abound in 
Che precious metals. In both the 
people cultivate hardy cereals, and 
species of chenopodium, called quiniia 
in Peru and battu in Tibet. The 
people, too, have many beliefs and 
customs in common, down to that of 
heaping up huge piles of stones on 
the crests of mountain passes : and 
the Tibetan is actuated by the same 
feeling when he mutters his Om 
mani pudmi hum as the Peruvian, 
when, on passing a heap of stones, 
he bows and reverentially exclaims, 
Apachicta inuchhani, 

“Theanalogy pointed out by War- 
ren Hastings, and which I have ven- 
tured to carry a little further, striking- 
ly iiUggests the importance of taking 
a comprehensive view of such ques- 
tionsas those of the physical structure 
of a great mountain range, or of the 
be'>t means of establishing commer- 
cial intercourse between inhabitants 
of a lofty plateau difficult of access 
and those of tropical valleys sepa- 
rated by snowy mountains. If the 
frightful gorges of the Andes did not 
prevent the Yucas from exchanging 
the products of the Sierras for the 
coca of the Montanas, there isnothing 
that a wise policy may not overcome 
to hinder the Lamas of Tibet and the 
ruleisof India from establishing a 
friendly interchange of commodities 
between the lofty plateaus*of the one 
and the fertile tropical valleys of the 
other.” (Maikham, pp. xl-xlii)« 
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remains unbroken. Tibet and* the valleys of the Andes being 
alike at a high elevation, it follows in the ordinary course .of 
nature that their soij should pfoduc^ hardy cereals. The heap** 
itig of stones on the crests of passes is a common practice in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. Constant repetition of Om mani 
pudme hum is the habit of \he orthodox Tibetan, and the only 
place at which he shows more than ordinary zeal in the mono- 
, toiious work is when he passes, as he constantly does, one of 
those long walls known as which are covered with flat 

stones bearing the*sacred inscription. The Peruvian, on the 
contrary, when he has reached the top of a pass, says the equi- 
valent to “ Thank God the worst of my journey is over/' just 
as^ Me. Grove’s porters did on the watershed of the Ca^icasus, 
So far as Tibetan and Peruvian invoke the deity there is some- 
thing in ftorrimon in their phrases, but that is all.^ The difference 
is that the latter utters a single ejaculation, because he has 
accomplished the ascent, whilst the former, on the pass, as any- 
where else, goes on repeating a prayer which it is the daily work 
of his life to repeat. 

It is a mistake to say that Warren Hastings noticed a strik- 
ing analogy between the Andes and the Himalaya.” What 
Warren Hastings noticed was a striking analogy between Tibet 
and the valley of Quito, the one being in his opinion probably 
the highest land in the old, as the other is the highest land in 
the new Continent.” Either Warren Hastings had not heard of, 
or ignored the existence of, the much higher valley of Desagua- 
dero. In either case the omission shows that his comparison 
was more limited than that which Mr. Markham attributes to 
him. Lastly, in his argument that by establishing identity of 
physical structure in the case of two elevated countries he is 
justified in predicating for the one the commercial results of the 
other. Mr. Markham has overlooked the fact that, even if other 
things were the same, which they are not, the South American 
tract has a more genial climate owing to its greater proximity 
to the sea and the equator and greater advantages in the* way 
of water-carriage by the nearness of the Pacific on the one side, 
and the head waters of the Amazon on thfi other, 

When in doubt use dots is an axiom wisely accepted by official 
map-makers in this country. Mr, Markhafti writes that possibly 
some of the feeders of the Monas and Subanseri rise on the 
southern side of his central chain, the general direction of which 
differs little from that of our southern inain watershed. Yet in 
his general map he draws the feeders comparatively close to the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra as though he had no doubt on the 
subject. The extension eastwards of the Kuen Luen mountains, 


The Frosty Caucasus^ page 86, 
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about which Colonel Walker is judiciously silent, and the physi- 
cal features of the country between Lhasa and the western boun- 
dary of China are also drayj^n wittia degree, of detail which the 
available materials hardly warrant It is well to remember that 
it was not the Jesuits employed by the Chinese Emperor Kan- 
ghi, but two Tibetan priests, who stirveyed Eastern Tibet in 
1717. Mr. Markham says that they were carefully trained by 
the Jesuits, and that their orders were to survey from Sining to 
Lhasa and thence to the sources of the Ganges, The Jesuits 
then in China were Regis, Jartoux and Frid^elli, and perhaps 
Bouvet still. The results of the Lamas’ enquiries, which, con- 
sidering the time and distance, could not be otherwise than 
superficial, were embodied in the maps of China and its depen- 
dencies, which were completed by the Jesuit fathers in 1718, and 
from which d’Anyille constructed his “ Carte generale dfi Thibet 
ou Bouttan et des Pays^ de Kashgar et Hami.” Their maps 
were afterwards corrected by Hallerstein, d’ Arocha and Espinha, 
whose survey of Turkistan, undertaken by order of the Emperor 
Tsianlun from 1755 to 1759, extended as far west as Tashkur- 
ghan and northward to the valley of the Talas. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has not a high opinion of their accuracy. As they 
worked by way of Dzungaria it is possible that they never were 
near that part of the country to which Mr. Markham has so 
confidently extended the Kuen Luen eastwards. The exact 
course of tjjeir wanderings is unknown, as no account of their 
journey is extant In 1833 neither the height, position nor 
direction of the Kuen Luen was accurately known. Since that 
time, so far as we are aware, nothing more authentic has been 
learnt tha^;i^the experience of the Tibetan explorer of 1871-72, 
that as far he could see from a commanding position near 
Tengri Nor there were no high peaks to the north, and the state- 
ment of Lamas who lived on the spot that the country to the 
north was very much the same as that around the lake. As 
regards Eastern Tibet, Hue and Gabet travelled from the Great 
Wall to Lhasa and back to China by Szchuen in 1844-46, but 
unfortunately they had no eye for country, Klaproth is not 
to be trusted. Mr. T.‘ T. Cooper, who approached from the side 
of China, was never allowed to cross the border. Mr. Markham 
himself admits that ^‘Kam is still almost entirely unknown,” 
and that “ no real additions were made to our knowledge of 
Great Tibet, supplied by M. d’Anville’s maps, until Colonel 
Montgomerie's explorers penetrated into that country,” and still 
he drkws mountains and rivers in Kam where Colonel Mont- 
gomerie’s explorers have never been, with as much decision as 
though he had agiple information to work upon. 

From the resuscitation of Mr. Bogle’s and Mr. Manning’s papers 
andhisown efforts to explain the physical and political geography 
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of Nepal, Bhootan and Tibet, Mr, Markham hopes to s6e a 
policy initiated which shall hive for its aim “ the establishmeot 
of unfettered intercourse through all the Himalayan passes from 
the Kali to the Dihong.” The first step which he inculcates is to 
take advantage of Mr. EMgar's road up to the Jelep La for an 
exploration of the Chumbi Valley and a visit of English officers 
to Phari : the second is to be a commercial mission to Lhasa and 
Shigatze. There are also to be negotiations with Pekin and a 
lecture to the Goijchali Government to refrain from keeping the 
Tibetans in terror of war, as it is said to have done for more 
than a century past. A charming instance is this of the pot 
calling^ the kettle black, for the Gorkhalis get quite as alarmed 
sometimes as the Tibetans, and not always without reason. The 
result of the above “ broadly-conceived and continuous policy*"^ 
is to be a trade of momentous importance. Has the lesson 
which Sir Douglas* Forsyth tardily learnt during his second mis- 
.sion and with more cautious associates no meaning for Mr,. 
Markham, or has he been lending too willing an ear to the 
mercantile clique in the North of England ? We cannot forget 
that influence from this quarter compelled Sir John Lawrence's 


• To the end of 1873 Si» Douglas 
Forsyth made light of ihe difficulties 
of the I oafS, over-estimated the popu- 
lation of Eastern Tuikistan, and be- 
lieved in the possibility of an exten- 
sive British tiade across the .Hima- 
laya. rie had then been once and 
Mr. Shaw twice to Ya/kund. The 
latter was his companion in the first 
mission. His report from Kashgar, 
dated Febiuary 2nd, 1874 (Supple- 
ment to Gazette of India^ April i8ih 
1874) is indication of a 

change of opinion. The views of his 
companions on the second occasion 
are as follows : “ With the Kashgar 
Government the goods of the British 
trader up to a certain limit will, so 
far as appearances indicate, find a 
leady market, if not with the local 
merchants ; because cotton prints, 
muslins, broad cloths, silks, &c., are 
in great demand for the troops and 
officials amongst whom they are dis 
tributed by way of piesents and in 
lieu of pay. 

With the people the wares usu 
ally brought by Russian traders, such 
as brass candlesticks, iron cauldrons 
and other hard-ware, with tea and 
some coarse cotton prints of peculiar 
pattern, promise to keep the favour 


they at present enjoy. 

As to the comparative facilities 
for transit on the opposite sides, 1 
can say nothing more than that if 
they aie as great on* the north as 
they are on the south, the competit- 
ors will have a fair field for their 
peaceful rivalry, and that too over 
as hard and wearying a b^t of ground 
as is nowhere else To be found.” 
(Dr. Bellew^s Kashmir and Kashgar^ 
pp. 386-7) 

“ The stout cotton cloths of Eas- 
tern Turkistan are well known for 
their durability in the markets of 
Badakshan and Russian Turkistan 
beyond the Tbian Shan ; and there 
is a steady export trade in them from 
Kashgar, Varkund and Khoten. The 
only foreign cotton goods that find a 
sale in Ellstern Turkistan are the 
fine kinds, and muslin chintzes and 
prints, the manufacture of which is 
not yet understood, but the demand 
for these is limited by being beyond 
the means of the mass of the *popU’ 
lation. This fact should, I think, 
settle the question of any important 
market in that port of Central Asia 
for Manchester goods.” (Colonel 
Gordon’s Roof of the Worlds p* 51-) 
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Government to re-opfen the question of a survey for a railway 
to Western China, againstrfheir better-informed judgment, and 
with the Expensive result of showing that their objections were 
right. We cannot ignore the unreasonableness of later de- 
mands which the manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
have made with respect to their interests in the East. We cahnot 
overlook the fact that these commercial gentlemen never risk 
a farthing of their own money in endeavouring to ascertain 
whether their belief in an extensive demand for their goods in 
Turkistan and Tibet is well-founded or not. Our own reading 
of history and geography leads us to an entirely opposite con- 
clusion to that of Mr. Markham. If by unfettered intofcourse 
is meant an abandonment by the intermediate States of their 
customs duties,, we may expect to see this result achieved when 
the British Government has abandoned its own sea customs. If 
the epithet refers to improved means of communication, we can 
only express our surprise at the advocacy of a plan for making 
highways to a country which is little better than a wilderness ; 
for, as we have shown, the western passes of Nepal only lead 
to uplands scantily inhabited by nomad tribes. The least 
impracticable route because it is the longest' in territory, either 
British or under British control and the shortest in 
independent territory because it serves the leaslf sparsely 
occupied part of Tibet, and because on this side it may 
be improved at a not immoderate expense, is that which 
leads to the Jelep La. If the Indian Government is wise it 
will content itself with the establishment . of a dep6t in the 
neighbor* t}ood of the pass where Indian and Tibetan traders 
may meet and learn whetlier their respective countries have 
still any important wants which they can mutually satisfy. 
Their self-interest will accomplish more than costly English 
missions, and any development due to their exertions will, 
we believe, be small. To those who wish to study the 
progress of a much-vaunted and much-pushed Trans- 
Himalayan trade we recommend a careful perusal of the 
annual reports* of the British Commissioner at Leh. We regret 


* From the Supplenfents to the 
Gazette of India for August 8th, 1874 
and September i8th, 1875, we learn 
that the yearly totals of the trade 
through Ladak are as follows : — 


1863 

Co.*s Rs. 
2.36,040 

1864 66 .. 

... 1,00,000 

1867 ••• 

... 5,54 945 

1868 ... 

... 10,38,401 

1 869 ••• 

... 12,91,587 

1870 * ... 

... 15,48,000 

1871 M* 

... 12,41,177 


1872 ••• ... 15,84,800. 

1873 1776,729 

1874 ... ... 26,30,932 

These figures, as the Lieutenant^ 

Governor of the Punjab (Sir H, 
Davies) has for the last two years 
represented, are likely to mislead, 
for the imports and exports which 
constitute the trade are the same 
goods, and so the value of the trade 
is only about half the totals shown. 
A further reduction has also 

to be made for the cross trade 
between Cashmere and Chanthang 
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that *we have not tJie figures to iiyllcate at what outlay the com- 
paratively insignificant results quoted below have been attained^ 
but on the strength of the internal evidence which Sir Douglas 
Forsyth’s report supplies, we doubt wfiether his last mission cost 
much less than four lacs of rupees. Possibly political advantages 
have been gained which are well worth the money, though it is 
difficult to reconcile such a supposition with the frequent assur- 
ance^ that the several missions were for commercial purposes only, 
•3ust as it is difficult to understand how, in connection with the 
crupjal question oi the relations of England and Russia in the 
East, the country ot Eastern Turkistan should be regarded as 
within the sphere of the former’s influence. Under certain cir- 
cumstaijces influence implies support, and it is a physical im- 
possibility that the Indian Government should give the Ameer 
Yacoob iWg the only support which he would value if Russia 
made an unprovoked attack on him. The geographical results 
are most valuable. But so numerous a body of English officers 
would never have been deputed for the sole purpose of connecting 
the British and Russian surveys on the Chadir Kul or of finding 
out the Pamir puzzle. It is with the commercial aspect of the 
question that, following Mr. Markham’s lead, we have ‘ specially 
concerned ourselves, and on that score what has been proved true 
of Eastern Turkistan may be prophesied of the less favourable 
circumslajices of Tibet — Le j.€u nc vaut pas la chandelle* 


which is included in these returns. 
The trade of Turkistan for the last 
three years is thus shown : — 



1872. 

‘873. 

1874. 

Imports from Turkis- 
tan to Leh 

3.21,763 

3.30.690 

3,81,802 

E^orts from Leh to 
Turkistan 

3.67.940 

2.55,660 

8,02,663 


6.89,703 

5.86,350 

1184.365 


The great increase of 1874 was 
chiefly due to the exportation of the 
previous years goods to the value of 


Rs, 1,50,000 left behind in Leh owing 
to difficulties about carriage, and to 
the abnormal addition of Mr. RusseH's 
venture, th^ value of which was over 
Rs. 3,00,000, and which consisted of 
expensive fabrics and firearms, for 
which the British Commissioner at 
Leh (Captain Moiloy) was far from 
anticipating a ready sale^ Our pri« 
vale information and the fact thstt 
Mr. Russell had to leave an assistant 
in Turkistan, whilst he himself re- 
turned to India, confirm the accuracy 
of this view. 




THE DiWAN-I-HAFIZ/ 

I ]?ARLY in live Tourteenth century, or just about the time 
1/ when the ^ morning-st'ar of Engligh song ’ was rising on 
the horizon in our own country, and the ‘ Canterbury Tales ' 
were soon to yield a foretaste of what Shakespeare himself, wasj^^ 
one day tp achieve, Muhammad Sharns-ud-dln Hifiz, a poet of 
an order essentially his own, was born at Shkiz, then the 
capital of Persia. If an epithet so pregnant with the associa- 
tions and redolent of the genius of ancient Greece can be held 
to possess much applicability or significance in a „land so 
wholly dissimilar as Persia, then perhaps Hafiz may correctly 
be described as a lyrical poet. Many of the pieces v\hich form 
his DlwAn as it is called, or complete poetical series, though 
perhaps odes in point of style and metre, [are from their subjects 
.as little adapted to be set to any description of secular music 
as Wordsworth’s * Excursion,* or ‘ the Divine Comedy * itself. 
Other poems which occur in the same series are, however, true 
love soOgs, or ghazals \ and, to the scandal* of devout Musal- 
mans, these are freely sung by professional musicians and others 
to the sound of the rabdb or Persian lyre. From one point of 
^view, no doubt Hafiz was to Persia what Anacreon and Horace 
were to Greece and Rome, Petrarch to Italy, and Burns to 
Scotland : indeed it would be easy to collect passages from * 
Horace, H^fiz, and Burns' which more or less correspond with 
one another in meaning, if not always in form of expression. 
But so interwoven are the effusions of the Persian with veins of 
metaphysical thought, tender views of a near yet un- 
searchable God, and flights through the dim empyrean of 
mysticism, that, as in the case of our own Shelley and 
others, it has sometimes been asserted that his true place is 

^ In addition to a recent English Persian Literature (by Mr, Cowell) 
translation of the ^ in the Oxford Essays for 1855. 

which the writer of the present Observations on the Musalmans of 
article has unfortunately not yet had India by Mrs. Mir Hasan AU, vol. ii. 
an opportunity of seeing, the follow- Calcutta Review^ vol. 26, Article, 
ing may be referred to in connection also vol. 103, Article/ 

with the poetry of Hkfiz : “ Persian Poetry with some transla- 

Tfae Works of Sir W. Jones, tions from Hkfiz.’' 
sim \ especially, essay on the See also numerous English versions . 

“‘Mystical poetry of the Persians of Hkfiz’ odes by Sir W, Jones, and 
and Hindus,” contained in vol. iv, others, in a work called The Flowers 
Taiyior’s History of Muham- of Persian Literature : by S. Rous- 
mada 7 iism, seau, published in i8or. 
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among the Platos and Coleridgfs, rather than among the poets 
properly so*caUed of ancient and modern times. 

countrymen seem to have regarded him with very 
mixed feelings, and in several diflferent lights. During, his life- 
time his poems wfere viewed 6y doubtless a numerous class much 
as thbse of Burns’ were throughout the West of Scotland at the 
»time of their first appearance. That is, he was condemned 
as a scoffer, who would set at naught sgme of the most time- 
honoured prohibitions of the Muhammadan scriptures subs- 
titute the functions of conscience for those commonly supposed 
to pertain to the ministers of religion ; and generally unsettle 
men’s fcdth in much of what others were determined that* they 
should accept as t^he Commandment of God. Purity of heart 
was at th? same time inculcated in his writings sp much more 
earnestly than soundness of doctrine or ‘straitness ’ of practice, 
that the orthodox fathers of the day became both alarmed and 
offended. And when at last the new teacher died, the fine 
old persecuting spirit, which unhappily is not even yet absolute- 
ly extinct, gave rise to a keen controversy as to whether he 
should be buried like a Musalman, or merely put out of sight, 
like a dog or a heretic. This question, it was at last agreed, 
should be settled in the sense of whatever stanza might meet 
the eye on Hafiz’ own Dlwdn being opened at random; and when 
that was done, the following passage is said to have turned up;— 

Kadaiii daiigh mad^r az janflzah Hkfiz : 

Agarchih ghark-i gunkh ast niirawad bah biliisht. 

or, in other words : 

Why grudge your steps to Hkfiz’ funeral train I 

Though sunk in sin, his way to bliss is plain. 

Nothing could have been more to the point than that ; and 
the ' Scribes and Pharisees ' of Shiraz — to use a Persian 
figure — must have * bitten the finger of rage with the teeth of 
humiliation * when they saw HMz* remains laid in a beautiful 
tomb of white marble, with two of his own odes engraved upon 
it by way of epitaph. To this day the garde*n which contains the 
poet’s tomb is to pilgrims from many lands what the sepulchre 
on the banks of the Nith is to the admirers of Burns, And yet, 
.if there be any truth in the story referred to above, then it deser- 
ves to be noted that he, who more than all its kings and ndbles 
has proved the glory of his native Persia, obtained the privilege 
of being laid in a decent grave because of^ the direction 
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given by the blindest chance to experimeni suggested by the 
sheerest superstition. 

The attempt to include Hifi* among the exeommunkated 
having thus failed, it became necessjtry for the satisfaction of all 
true believers somehow to reconcile the character and tendcgicies 
of his poetry with the odour of sanctity of which it had not 
been found possible to deprive him. Doubtless some of his' 
verses must have proved sad stumbling-blocks in the way of all 
who undertook this charitable task. Thifs, no amount of 
exegetical skill, or reference to -distant contexts, could serve 
to saddle, for example, the following ode, with any other drift 
than this, namely, that so long as a man was ' fully pdfsuaded 
in his own mind,* and kept his heart and conscience Ir^ a sound 
state, there wase‘^a time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance ; ** and that many things which 
were generally called sinful, might nevertheless be indulged in 
with perfect safety and propriety. Thus wrote the poet 

The Fast is over ; and the Carnival come ; and hearts are expanded ; 

The wine in the cellar is sparkling with ripeness ; time it is 'twere sent for. 

The heavy-hearted Pharisees (lit. piety-mongers) have had their innings ; 
Now may the lovers of pleasure rejoice and make merry 

What blame..to him who, like us, drinks wine I ! 

• No fault is this, or error, in the eyes of the blithesome gallant. 


* Thus also another Si^ti poet, the celebrated Umr-i-Khayy^m, even more 
pointedly : 

The Carnival has come, and all things will be bright, 

As the face of a bridegroom. 

The butler will make the red wine sparkle in the glass, 

Like the eye of a game cock. 

The halter of formalities, and the muzzle of fasting 
Yet once again. 

Will the Feast remove from the heads of these donkeys ; 

Alas 1 alas 1 

In another passage, the same poet, with a blade trenchant as G*ulfaklir, 
the celebrated sword of Ali (the Excaiibar of Arabian mythology) thua 
draws from the commonly received Muhammadan conception of Heaven 
a lair enough argument in defence of certain earthly pleasures ; 

They tell us of a Heavenly garden, 

Where the clear wine will sparkle, and dark<eyed damsels smile ; 

With joya like those hereafter. 

Why not wine and woman now f 
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A drin|c«r of wine in whom there i» no giiile 
Is surely tietter than a Pharisee brimful of deceit and dissimulation 

No practisers are we of hypocrisy or duplicity — 

He to whom all secrets are known^s our Witness to that. 

• 

♦Wo break not God’s Commandments ; neither wrong we any man j 
IX'is only thiS| that what they say is not permitted, we say is permitted* 

What matters it, my friend, if you and I drink a few cups of wine-^ 

'Tis but the blood of the grape, and not the blood of you or me. 

No fault is^tbis from which harm can' follow ; 

Or if fault It be', what then— where is the man who is faultless ? 

The down <m thy lip and the black mole on thy face make HJtfiz* head go 
round, and round with love, 

Like the compass : but the point of his heart is planted.hrmly in the right 
place. 

The simile contained in the last couplet of the above, while 
affording a good, if perhaps only too favourable, specimen of the 
* conceits * which abound in Persian poetry, unfolds at the same 
time one of the characteristics of Hafiz ’ school of morals. Thus, 
one leg of a pair of compasses expatiates over the periphery of 
the circle. ; while the point of the other remains fixed in the 
pivot-spot in the centre. And so, it is contehcled, may^ one be 
to all outward appearance engrossed with this world’s pleasures, 
writing, for example, a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow to-day, 
and entering a * Holy Friar,’ or an ‘ Apology,’ for the ^Derby 
or Great St. Leger to-morrow, while yet the hicMeh man 
of the heart remains firmly moored all the time in some safe 
spiritual anchorage. But without dwelling at present on this 
particular feature of Hafiz’ philosophical system, it is evident 
that nothing could well be more heretical, from a Muham- 
madan point of view, that is to say, than the whole sense or 
purport of the ode translated above. Thus, one expounder after 
another of the law and the prophets of Islamism has declared 
wine, not without much truth, to be the very Umm-ul-khabdiSj 
that is, Mother of evils. Heifiz, on the contrary, proclaims that 
if the drinking of it be a fault at all, it is a very trifling one. 
Nay more, and far worse, by saying that in partaking of this 
forbidden thing, he and those who thought with him, * broke 
none of the commandments of God/ he impugned, if not frhe 
divine origin of the Kurdn itself, certainly the divine authority 
of the generaHy received interpretations of it. The wonder 
indeed is, not that a decent burial was begrifHged to his 
remains, but rather that he was allowed to live out his days at 
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all. Many a good Christian, /or example Calvin, has sent * a 
beloved brother’ to the stsake^ or built him up alive in a stone 
wall, for a smaller matter. 

The Shlrazls, however, having opce fairly been shut up to the 
necessity of accepting Hafiz, and making the most of him that 
was possible in the circumstances, seem to have done so with all 
their heart. For example, the objectionable ode translated 
above was often omitted altogether when his works were being 
transcribed. In a beautiful copy now beforcf us, written at ShlrAz 
about, three hundred and fifty years ago, no trace of the above 
poem is to be found ; while in very many of the printed editions 
of thi poet’s works, by means of an ingenious, but to ourthinking 
wholly inadmissible, shifting of a diacritical point from above to 
below the consonant to which it belongs, the word renaered by us 
ywe break noV has been transmuted into a confession that ' we 
do break' God’s law in acting, that is, as if the use of wine had not 
been prohibited. Obviously, however, Hifiz’ heterodoxy, if such 
it was really to be considered, was far too deeply hefted in his 
writings to be eliminated by any such partial expedients as the 
suppression, even had that been possible, of a few of his odes, or 
the toning down of one or two specially undesirable statements or 
expressions. And since toleration, and even admiration, had 
been accorded to him, the only way out of the difficulty was to 
identify Wm with a certain class of sages and religious teachers 
known throughout the East as Siifis ; i(To(f)ia) ;* whose privilege it 
was to discourse in parables or allegories ; to say one thing, and 
mean another ; and to urge men towards their own peculiar con- 
ceptior^of. a religious life in language such as sounded in the 
ears of the uninitiated as calculated and intended to turn their 
footsteps in precisely the opposite direction. 

In the form presented by it in Hafiz’ agejand country, Sufilsm, 
or the profession of the Sufi, may perhaps be best described as an 
ascetical and more or less cynical development of rationalistic 
deism, or pantheism — a kind of natural and wholly esoteric 
religion, having its^bode neither in scriptures nor in temples, but 
in the heart and conscience of every human being who by means 
of seclusion and meditation can attain to communion with his 
Creator. Fruitful hotbed of delusion as Siifiism has inevitably 
proved, it should not be forgotten tliat the self-same system, in its 
older, and, to us at least, better-known guise of Vedantism, rq- 

* ^Taylor would derive .Sw/? from i(?/; bability, if the dress of the Su/is be 
which he says signifies a “ coarse woolen known as a So/, the garb has taken its 
dress worn by devotees.” In Arabic name from the wearers, not, as supposed^ 
dictionaries, how^yer, the word So/ itself • by Taylor, the wearers, the Sujist 

is recognised as Greek, and interpreted from their garb, 
as meaning wisdom : so that in all pro- 



presented perhaps^he very earliest conception that, ever daiirtted 
on the unaided human reason of the absolute oneness or unity of 
God ; having formed in its original stage neither more nor less 
than a protest on the part of sotpe of the greatest thinkers of 
antiquity — Plato, for instance, among the number — against the 
polytheistic beliefs which prevailed around them, the first cleft, 
as it yere, in the murky sky of ancient heathendom, or false 
dawn which preceded the true advent of morning. Not satisfied 
i^ith*declaring merely the unity of God, the Vedantists, and with 
them the Sfifis, assign to the one object of their worship the most 
purely abstract qucflities and attributes. Thus, the God of the 
Shfis, instead of being clothed, like the mythical magnates of 
Mount Olympus, in a whole panoply of purely human charac- 
teristics, represented often in striking and sublime language, 
as an absolutely abstract entity ; filling his own eternity, but 
caring for nothing, exercising no functions, and wholly absorbed 
in his own incomprehensible, uncreated, and unchangeable 
existence. . , 

Views resembling those so exquisitely illustrated in the Phaedc 
of the great Athenian, touching the intimate union between the 
soul of man and the divine essence, form a further and integral 
portion of the same system ; and the Shfi holds that the human 
soul, being not merely froffi God, but of God, and being in its 
own nature perfectible, can attain even in this life reuniori with 
the Creator, by means of earnest contemplation ;,the avoidance 
of all e;^rth]y ties or affections; and the habitual cherishing 
of devotional thought, and desire. Absolute negation being 
the alpha and the omega of this strange idealism, faith, good 
works, and virtue of every kind are all Set on one side ; and 
are regarded indeed as hindrances rather than helps In the 
path (Jarikaf) of rapt adoration. Starting indeed from the 
ordinary level of sober-minded humanity, where obedience to the 
precepts of the Kur^n is admitted to be obligatory, the de- 
votee (sallk) rises by regularly defined (manzillah\ 

first to the stage of Siifiism, where he becomes an ‘ az&d ddmi,* 
that is, one raised above the need of all religious forms or 
ordinances ; whence, witli the aid of inspir^^tion, or the divine 
afflatus working within him, he grows first of all lost to^ sense, 
and dead to this transitory world ; ultimately ^;eaching the fourth 
or highest stage ; when he is recognised as * Wdsil b' Illdh' or 
one entirely absorbed into the divine essence. That down-right’ 
hiadness should often be the result, if not perhaps rather the 
precursor, of entering on a religious profession like that nqw 
described i^ hardly to be wondered at, seeing that something of 
the same kind has been witnessed even in the less ardent lati- 
tudes of our own country, from the days of Mucklevvrath down to 
those of others who need not be named. Indeed, Hafiz’ own uncle. 
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the thoroughly practical Sidi^ whose ' it should how* 

ever be observed, is itself surcnarged with SAfiism, is said to have 
on one occasion uttered a prophecy that his nephew's poetry would 
bring the curse of insanity on its readers. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of S^ifi writers is a certain highly figurative 
style of language which is employ<td by them in referring to the 
various features and phases of the religious life. Specimens of 
the same fervent and imaginative form of expression are familiar 
to us all in the prophecies of Isaiah, and still more remarkable 
in the Song of Solomon; and some of our mgst orthodox English 
divines, Isaac Barrow for example, who, however, had studied 
both at Smyrna and Constantinople, have described in scarcely 
less h]ghly coloured language than that of Sifiism itself^ the rap- 
turous sensations which the soul is capable of experiencing under 
f/ite sweetest influences and most consoling embraets ** of its 

• TUt following beautiful transla- they are inebriated with the melody 
t\on by Sir W. Jones, of a passage of their amorous plaints; they re- 
in ibe third Book-of the of member their beloved and resign to 

Shaikh Maslih-ud-din Sadi, the him both this life and the next, 
great poet and moralist of Persia, Through remembrance of God, they 
throws a certain amount of light on . shun all mankind ; they are so en- 
in its more moderate form : amoured of the cup-bearer, that 
The love of a being composed they spill the wine from the cup, 
like thyself of water and claydes- No panacea can heal them ; for no 
troys thy patience and peace of mortal can be apprized of their ma- 
mind : it excites thee in thy waking lady ; so loudly has rung in their 
hours with minute beauties ; and ears, from eternity without beginning, 
engages thee in thy sleep with vain the divine query, addressed to my- 
imagmations. With such real affec- riads of assembled souls, ‘ art thou 
lion dost thou lay thy head at her of Goa T with the tumultuous reply, 
feet, that the universe, in compari- “ we arel" They are a sect fully 
son witl/her, vanishes into' nothing employed, but sitting in retirement; 
before thee ; and since thy gold their feet are of earth, but their 
allures not her eye, gold and mere breath is a flame ; * * * hke 

earth appear equal in thine. Not stone, they are silent, yet repeat 
a breath dost thou utter to any one God’s praises. At early dawn, their 
else ; for, with her, thou hast no tears flow so copiously as to wash 
room for any other. Thou declarcst from their eyes the black powder of 
that her abode is in thine eye ; or, sleep. * ® • So enraptured are 
when thou closest it, in thy heart, they with the beauty of Him, who 
Thou hast no fear of censure from decorated the human form, that with 
' any man ; thou hast no power to ^tie beauty of the form itself they 
be at rest for a moment; if she have no concern.’^ 
demands thy soul, it runs instantly such is the strange language of 
to thy lips. Since an absurd love, ^he Stifis. Like a reed torn from its 
with its basis on air, affects thee so native grove, and made into a flutq, 
violently, and commands thee with soul of the Sflfi is supposed to be 
a sway so despotic, canst thou bewailing its severance from 

wonder that they who walk in the ^he divine essence : ^ver panting 
true path are drowned in the sea of ^^d flickering in expectation of its 
mysterious adoration ? They dis- extinction, or disengagement from 
regard life through affection for its earthly bonds, so that it may be fin- 
giver ; they abandon the world ^\iy reunited with its only beloved, 
through remembrance of its maker; 
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Creator. By classlfl^ HAfiz with ftie Sufis, the scandal which 
his amorous and Baccfeanaliati verses, if understood in a literal 
sense, were apt to occasion was of*course got over ; for the 
love of which he sang then admitted of being understood as 
referring to no mere worldly passion, but to the sours earnest 
panting after union with God : ^ wine* being similarly inter- 
pretec| as the type of devotion, or religious ardour ; the * cup- 
Bfearcr,* of the divine spirit ; the ^ tavern,' of the devotee's cell ; 
and inebriation, or ^libertinism itself, of that exalted point in 
the religious life at which the soul, having become reunited 
with God, is thought to have cast away all the trammels of 
mortality. Whether Hifiz really was a Shfi, or only infused 
into his poetry as much Siifiism as would serve to secure for 
him the tofcsration of his countrymen ; or again, whether he 
was merely as other men are at the time of composing certain 
of his odes, and a sincere convert to Stifiism at the time of com- 
posing certain others, are points which it is hard to clear up ; 
the difficulty being increased by the circumstance of his effu- 
sions not being arranged in the order in which they were 
written, but after a certain alphabetical sequence peculiar, so 
far as we are aware, to the poetry of the Persians. At one 
time of his life at least he can have been no ascetic. Several 
of his finest songs contain unmistakeable allusions to various 
fair ones of Shlriz ; one of whom, a certain ‘ Shdkh-i-nabat, 
or 'stalk of sugar-cane,' whose ‘sweetly-pretty’ name ‘tradition 
has chanced to preserve to us, evidently occupied towards the 
poet the same relation that Cinera and others did to Horace. 
And in any case, the Siifiism of the Dlwan-i-flafiz, whether 
genuine or merely artistic, is to the high-flown mysticism of 
such works, as for example, the Masnavi of Mauldnd Jdldl-ud’- 
Din Rumiy very much what the moderate views of English 
divines of the Parson Trulliber school may be said to be, when 
compared with the glowing enthusiastic piety of a Wilberforce 
or a Simeon. If, as may have been the case, Hdfiz* Siifiism was 
more assumed than real, then he certainly showed his wisdom 
in tincturing his poetry with only just so mu(;li of it as would 
serve his immediate purpose; seeing that Siifiism, if the truth be 
stated, is, or ought to be, as repugnant as lafitudinarianito, or 
even as libertinism itself, to every true follower of the Arabian 
prophet. The national poetry of Persia, indeed, has always 
been pervaded by a vein of mysticism; and the Muhammadan 
conquerors of the country no doubt suffered a certain portion 
of the same spirit to transfuse itself into their own hardier aiid 
purer faith. And yet Siifiism is as far removed as polytheism 
itself from the true genius of Islam. The Kurliw is wholly 
free from it. And orthodox Muhammadan parents of the pre- 
sent day see, perhaps, in the Siifiism of the Dhvin-i-Hafiz 

I V 
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even a strongfer reason than® in its • Broalj^chiiithlam * for not 
generally including it among Iheir children's lesson-books. And 
yet if there be books whfth are praised by all^ and read by none 
the Diwin-i-Hdfiz may be cited as at least one book which even 
they who feel bound to censure do so as if they loved it in 
their hearts ; and which in point of fact is read and valued alike 
by orthodox and heterodox, saint and sinner, wherever the name 
ot Muhammad himself is known. Mullas and Mujtakid/i when 
the horse-shoe of their hearts waxes warm on the anvil of theo- 
logical disputation, ply one another with vvhole staves of it ; and 
gray-bearded statesmen love to apply its precepts, or even its 
allegories, to the conduct of real affairs.® Owing perhaps to the 
happy solution yielded by its pages, as described abo^e, to the 
question about Hkfiz own obsequies, the book is sfxW regarded 
as the one of«all others from which to draw an augury. Though 
Hindu astrologers are, as a matter of fact, freely consulted in 
this way even by educated Musalmans, yet such references 
are looked on by those who make them somewhat in the 
same dubious light as were the trafficings of the Jewish king 
with the witch of Endor, But no one feels the slightest sense 
of impropriety in seeking for an omen, fdaV as it is termed, 
by means of a random glance at Hdfiz. Naturally this custom 
is specially prevalent among the so-called weaker sex ; and the 
mistress of a Muhammadan household never has any doubt 
in her c7)wn mind, or suffers her husband, poor n^an, to have any 
doubt about it either, that a certain fatiha^ or religious picnic, 
to the tomb of her favourite saint will come off exactly as she 
has arranged it, provided an omen has been drawn on the subject 
from ^Ch'waja Hkfiz, and has proved favourable.! To account 

• Thus as recently as Sir J. Mai- praying not only for his life, but to 
colm’s days, a noted frontier robber, be taken into favour. His Excellen- 
having been seized and sentenced cy’s answer, endorsed with his own 
to death, sent in a petition to the hand on the back of the petition, 
Viceroy or Governor of the province, consisted merely of the following 
setting forth his own merits, and couplet from Hiifiz ; — 

Half ast tMii clvun tu dar In khkk-d&n i dahr 

Zin jk, bah ashiaii-i-waf^ mi hnstamat ; 


that is 


Pity, to see a bird likn thee should linger in this dusbhole of a world ; 

Out of such a place to perfection's uest 1 am sending thee. 

tt Venerated books have been put to visit her in her cell in the Tol- 
to similar uses in Chtisiian as well booth, is made to address her as 
as Muhammadan countries. Thus, follows : — “ Na, na, Jeanie, a* was 
for example, Fffie Deans, in the ower when once I forgot what I 
“ Heart of Mid Lothian ” when her promised when I folded down the 
sister, the immoital Jeanie, comes leaf of my Bible. See/* she said. 
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for the remarkable ^polarity thua enjoyed by HAfiz is not pwer- 
haps very easy. Neither the purity and almost feminine softnesi 
of his diction, nor the sublimity *of tlie regions sometimes tra- 
versed by his muse, furnishes of itself an adequate explanation. 
But it may be well to note in passing that his writings are no- 
where marred by any of thoie vulgar excrescences, or ‘ broad 
^llusiohs * from which the author of the Giilistan, for example, 
not«altogether free. In some of his odes, indeed, the colouring 
is laid on with a warmth and boldness, coupled with a veri- 
similitude and individuality of outline, reminding one of the 
pictures of Rembrandt ; but the limits of propriety are no- 
where over-stepped. Still less can any of his sentiments be de- 
scribed, whether by his own co-religionists or others, as k\ the 
slightest d^ree profane, or bordering on the impious. On the 
contrary, indeed, the spirit of humility and child-Jike reverence 
with which he invariably alludes to things passing the human 
understanding, forms one of the characteristic features of his 
writings. To a certain extent the admiration bestowed on his 
poetry by even strict and comparatively orthodox Musalmans 
must be taken as indicative of the very general diffusion of 
Sifiism, or at all events of a strong sympathy with it tenets and 
their professors, throughout Turkey, Persia, and Hindustan, 
notwithstanding its antagonism to the teaching of Muhammad. 
Human nature is stronger than even the strongest religious 
systems. And so inborn Jn at all events the Asiatic mind 
does a belief In, and reveVence for, saints, darvveshes, and 
ascetics seem to be, that the most enlightened are as incapable 
as the most ignorant of shaking themselves free from super- 
stitions of this‘particular description. But leaving Silfiisi« out 
of the question altogether, we can imagine at least tvfo distinct 
states of mind in which HAfiz’ poems would be turned to 
with delight by his countrymen ; the first when youth had 
filled the sails, and doubts arisen whether all the pleasant 
things with which this world teems are really forbidden ; 
the second, when the soul, wearied with its aspirations after 
truth, had begun to exclaim that no truth is to be found, that 
life is but a vain show and an illusion, and the mystery of exist- 
ence a problem lying beyond the grasp of the human under- 
standing. Just such a sense of the insufficiency of oifk* own 
powers it would appear to be that urges some among ourselves 
to seek refuge in the Church of Rome ; whose theory of infalli- 
bility is doubtless calculated to allay all mental throes and 
Struggles, even as opium puts an end to the pains and toils of 

producing the sacred volume, “ the made at this impressive text in the 
book opens aye at the place of itself. Boote of Job : ** hath stripped 
O, see, Jeanie, what a fearful scrip- me of my glory; and taken the 
lure.” Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, crown from my head,” &c., &c., dec* 
and found that the fatal mark was 
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the body. Hiifiz, on the otberchandy feeling/hifrts^elf but a signer; 
knowing of nothing at all resembling infallibility, and having 
only the poor lamp of human reason to guido him, simply called 
upon his disciples not to expose themselves to the buffetings 
of a sea without a shore ; to abandon the search after truth 
altogether ; to rest satisfied, like John Stuart Mill, with knowing 
that there is nothing man can ever know ; to enjoy the present ; 
and leave the undiscoverable conditions of futurity unexplored^ . 
For Descartes and others, doubt has formed at once the 
starting point in the pursuit of truth, - and an instrument 
towards its attainment. But Hifiz and his school have made 
doubt itself their final end or resting-place ; and rejecting all 
the interpretations offered by others of the great pi;i^blems of 
human life, have refused even to attempt arriving at new 
interpretations of their own. 

The following couplet, taken from one of Hifiz’ best- known 
odes, and evidently written during his own first youth, may 
serve to illustrate the former of the two phases just described 
as belonging to his poetry 

BS,fiz chih shud, ar aashik, o rind ast, o naiar b2i»i t 

Bas taur i ajab lazim i aiykm i shabbb ast : 

Which may be rendered thus : 

What the worse is H&fiz, if he be a lover, a galltnt, and a stealer 
of sly glances ; 

Many a playful way beseems the spring-time of life. 

Similarly in the following, a hint equally broad and reassuring 
is thrown out that they who partake freely of the cup of this 
vvorld*s pleasures may not after all be such transgressors as 
some of those who condemn thefn 

Hkfizi, mai khiir, o lindl kun, o khush bmsh : Wall. 

Dhrn-i-tazvir makun, chun digar^n, Kuiiln rk: 

Which means, — < 

Drink wine, O HS-fiz, and indulge in pleasure > and let thy heart 
be glad within thee : But — 

Make not withal of the Kui^n a cloak of hypocrisy, after the 
manner of others. 

The following again are specimens of verses in which the 
futility of metaphysical speculation is inculcated : — 

Speak'’ to me of the minstrel and of wine : and puzzle nor about 
the secret of eternity : 

For it is past the power of human wisdom to solve this enigma. 



Or, agafn, whltf more absolute statement of pare and dreary 
negation could be'set before us than the following 

Perplex not your brain about what is, and what is not, but be 
easy : 

For non-existence is end of every excellence that exists^ 

a 

O5, yet once again : 

Let not (intellect's) feathery pinion carry you out of the path 
for the arfow from the bow 

Sped for a space through the heavens, and then buried itself in 
the earth. 

Reserving to the last the few remarks which we feet* compe- 
tent toeoffcr touching Hdfiz as a poet, in the more commonly 
received acceptation of that teim, the following complete 
versions of three of his philosophical or didactic odes are 
here presented to the reader. Our renderings do not profess 
to be strictly literal. Very possibly, they may not in every 
instance even convey, as we hope they do, the exact meaning 
of the original ; more especially as there has been no oppor- 
tunity of submitting them to competent revision. We need 
hardly say therefore, that we shall feel indebted to any of our 
readers who may be able and willing to point out any 
inaccuracies which may have occurred : 

Now that the wine-cup is sparkling in the rose's hand, 

And the nightingale is singing her praises with her hundred thou- 
sand tongues, 

Send thou for a bundle of poems, and off wit% thee to the 
country : 

What season this for the academy, and the disputations and 
lectures of* the philosopher ! 

Last night, the professor of theology himself was in bis cops ; 
and thus laid down the law, 

Wine may he forbidden : yet better drink wine than consume the 
endowments of religion. 

Not thine to say of this, it is dregs ; o¥/>f that, it is pure wine s 
be thou silent. 

And receive as the highest of favors whatever is poured out by 
the cup-bearer. 

Separate thyself from mankind : and learn a lessoti {rom the 
unseen bird of fable ; 

f'or the fame of the recluse circles round and round the world. 
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Your faitli and mine, iny frieij^i^ is to the ti^idoiis of those who 
cavil at u§i ^ f 

What the fine filagree of the goj^smith is to the cotree haOdiworK 
of the mat-weaver. 

Be silent, O H^fis, and these precepts rare as the red gold 
Guard thou jealously : for the city Mint Master is himself a maker 
of counterfeit coin« ^ 

The ode or poem of which the above is offered as a tra^ns^ 
lation has at least the merit of ilustrating several featuffes 
of its authors style. Its first couplet, as will be seen, is the 
only passage containing any direct reference to natural objects. 
In our own couhtry, where savage wild beasts are unknown, 
and robbers are rarely encountered, only pleasurable 'sensations 
ate exeked in the mind whether by actual contact with^^ature 
in her sterner moods, or by such pictures of sublime and 
rugged scenery a^ may be presented through the meaium of 
poetical description. But in the case of the Persian, the first 
idea that would be suggested to him whether by a real or 
imaginary prospect of, for example, a Highland pass, or a 
sunset among the mountains, would in all probability relate 
to wild beasts or banditti, or something equally uncomfortable 
and unromantic.’*^ Hence, it is not surprising that the poet 
in casting about him for some pleasing key-note to his lay, 
goes no further afield than his reader's own well-inclosed 
Gulistan, or rose garden; where the ‘Queen of Flowers' is 
depicted as ^having just unfolded her red petals, or figuratively, 

^ taken a cup of ruby wine in her hand, while her lover the 
nightingale, — the of Persian poetry — is serenad- 

ing her with a volume of voluptuous song. The rose, having 
thus perfornjed her part, disappears from the stage, some- 
what after the fashion of the ‘Sensitive plant' of Shelley: 
and the reader having been sent away in imagination to his 
pleasant ‘Sabine Farm,' and placed mentally i«i a proper attitude 
for listening, the poet then proceeds to expound his philo- 
sophy to him. The way in which, towards the middle of the 
ode, HJifiz retires all of a sudden into his ‘tub' of mysticism, 
and begins extolling the advantages of Siifi seclusion is tho- 
roughly characteristic.' The hint, too, about the fame accruing , 
to the devotee from the singularity of life which he 
makes it* his business to display is worth noting. The 

* Without travelling *o far out of ler, who was complaining of the 
our way as Persia, see in the ‘ Heart flatness of the country she was pass- 
of Mid Lothian* the sentiments which ing through on her route to London 
mountaiii scenery sometimes inspires arC you be so fond of hill, I carena' 
even in the minds of our own coun- an^ thou could* st carry Qunmtrby a7vay 
' trymen.. ** for the matter of that'* with thee in thylfip ; for Us a murder 
said mine host Qf the ‘ Saracen’s to post horses* 

Head,* at Newark, to a Scottish travel- 
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true Silfi holdsXhimself absolutely aloof from all iMiiman 
patrons. But tblre is nothing ovsre common in Bastem 
countries than for rascals and advdhturers of every kind to as- 
sume the profession of the saint, merely in hopes of attract- 
ing the notice of the great. 

fhe way in which some of the poet’s own special doctrines 
are, as it were, wrapped up in the strange tenets and phraseo- 
logy of mysticism in the ode next to be presented to the 
reader, is very ofiginal and striking; while one inherent feature 
of Shfiism, vis., fatalism, is at the same time exhibited : — 

Rail \iot, O purc-fcouled Pharisee, at the followers of pleasure ; 

^QPhe sin of another will not be written down to thee. 

What of me, whether saint or sinner, go, see thou to thyself ! 

Let each reap at last that which he has sowed. * 

All mankind, the sober and the intoxicated alike, are seekerg after 
the Friend ; * ^ . . r t 

Every place alike, whether Mosque or Synagogue, is a house of Love* 

As for me, I have laid myself in the dust 6f the tavern doorway. 

If the cavalier understand not sound words, let his head be broken 
with a brick. 

Make me not to despair before the Day of Judgment ; 

What knowest thou, behind the curtain who comely> who unsightly, 

% 

Not I alone have been cut off from Piety's fold ? 

My father likewise let slip from his grasp the everlasting Paradise. 

Rest not upon good works, O my master, for in the beginning^' 

What the creative pen may ha^e wTitten opposite tny name is all 
unknown to thee 

If thy souVs very cssence*be purity, still O pure one, beware I 

If virtue’s self reside within thee, yet alas for thee, O virtuous one ! 

Passing sweet are the gardens of the Blessed : and yet bethink ye ! 

And enjoy while ye may this world's willow shade, and waving fields ! 

o 

O what if in the hour of death you lake a wine-cup in your hand. 

Yet at one bound will the freed ' soul p^ss from the st^et of the 
vintners to the heavenly mansions. 

Odes like the above have been used to support the theory 
that was at heart a Christian; and it is more than 

probable that, like the founder of the Muhammadan , faith 
himself, he may have had a book or traditional ac- 
quaintance with the teaching of Jesus. Parallelisms 
might even be attempted between some of the senti- 
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sients expressed In the course of the verses j/st tramlaied, uid 
one or two of the doctrines whicU as'e osualfy associated with 
the name of tfie great Fr^ndb reformer. But the teaching of 
Hifiz; like that of Burns^ had in truth, and as a whole, far less of 
the theology of Calvin about it thaji of the tlicology of the 
Sermon on the Motmt. And the * Prodigal Son of the Church 
of Scotland/ as Dean Stanley has finely called him, when ^fae 
wrote the following lines, was only preaching what the * Prodigal 
Son ’ of Persian Islamism had preached before him in many a 
noble poem : 

Then gently scan your brother man/ 

Still gentler sister woman.** 

• # * * • 


“Who made the heart, ’tis He atone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each (jhoid — its various lone, 

Each spring, its various bias 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 

What’s we partly may compute, 

,, But know not what’s resisted. 

One other translation we propose offering to the reader ; — 

These are days when the only safe companions 
Arc a flask of pure wine, and a roll of love-songs. 

Hold on your way alone, for safety’s path is a narrow one ; 

Take the wine-cup in your band : sweet life ebbs once and for ever. 

Not I alone of all men am sad because of short-comings : 

The unhappiness even of the wise is because of theory without 
practice. 

Wisdom's eye, as'-it scans life’s dangerous ferry, 

Sees naught of stability, naught of reality, in the world and its 
affairs^ 

My heart was filled with hope that Thy countenance would be 
revealed to me : 

But Fate stands in life’s path, the very highwayman of hope* 

The visage that has been marked from the beginning with misfor- 
tune’s black impress 

Cannot be^made bright by washing and washing : and so of all 
things. 

Lay thou hold of the ringlet of some mooxi-faced charmer, and 
read not vain fables : 

Good fortune is all of Venus ; sinister of Saturn, 
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^pt to dectmk ev^y odifice^lie ca^ 4Mco^. % 

Saving 6iily\ov6’s own palace, which is free from flaw cw'Srefto^^ 

In no age will they find one sa composed 

As our Hiifiz ; inflamed as he is with the wiiie of eternity. 

T]ie practice of virtue, whether for its own sake or as forming 
part of a tlieory of good works, being foreign to the whole 
^ scheme of Stifiism as such, as has been shown above, injunctions 
of an ethical character would have been met with even less 
frequently than thSy are in Hi6z* writings, had the poet himself 
been a S^ifi and nothing more. In the following couplet, how- 
ever an excellent moral precept is drawn from the instability 
of huiflitn prosperity 

Artime^s favour is but a ten days* fiction, or fable : 

Find then, O my friends, the opportunity of doing good to your 
fellows. . 

One of the greatest and best of our own poets and country- 
men, towards the close of a noble life, recorded it, if we remem- 
ber rightly, in his journal, as one of his chief sources of conso- 
lation, that he did not recollect ever having neglected a legiti- 
mate opportunity of helping a brother man. Were the principle 
thus inculcated by Hafiz, and practised by Sir Walter Scott, 
ever to become general, what a change in the conditions of 
humanity would be produced by it, to be sure ! 

Further on in the ode from which the above couplet is taken, 
there occurs the following passage : which we quote partly for 
its. own sake, and partly as illustrating the difficulty sqpietimes 
met with in fixing the meaning of writers belonging to another 
age, and u«ing another language than our own 

Peace for both worlds is wrapped up in these two principles ; 

With friends courtesy, with enemies humility. 

Now the word translated ^humility’ (muddrd') has the follow- 
ing meanings assigned to it in one of the best Arabic diction- 
aries : ‘humility,' ‘civility,’ ^ politeness,'** dissimulation.* So 
that the question of whether Hafiz taught the doctrine^ merely 
of dtsarmtng our enemies, by means of a gentle and unassuming 
demeanour, or of circumventing them, by means of actual deceit 
or hypocrisy, can be answered only by those competent to decide 
whether the poet used a certain word in its primary^ or derivative 
sense of dissembling ; or in its secondary, and apparently •com- 
mon and conventional signification of conciliating, or propi- 
tiating. 

To attempt a comparison between Hifiz and any of those great 
masters of the lyre with whom he is commonly bracketed, seems 
to us a profitless task : and we do not even propose presenting 

I W 



our readers with specimens of any of his pur/y lyrical composi- 
tions, Every harp demands the toi^h of its owfi peculiar minstrel ; 
or, at all events, it is not eeery form of poetry which admits of 
being transplanted ‘ from the garden where it grew’ to a foreign 
and possibly uncongenial soil. Some few verses there may be 
which, like Sappho’s •well-known linei to evening,— 

4^c/9€t9 oipov^ ((yepM ai^a — 

4>€/)6ts pd'fepvTraihd-^'* 


cannot fail to produce their own essentially poetical and pleasing^ 
effects, disguise them in whatever garb we may. Tl\us, 
which the going down of the sun brings to every human heart 
and body suggest tiiemselves, with all the force aifd frefhness of 
poetry’s prime, the moment the word is read ; whether it be in 
the Sultan’s palace, the Maori's hut, or the English labourer’s 
cottage; and even the slight and graceful amplification which 
the second and third lines contain was scarcely needed to give 
completeness to so universally intelligible a picture * But turn 
to something rather more complicated, and take, for example, 
the Witch scene in Macbeth, or Burns’ inimitable Cantata of ‘ the 
Jolly Beggars,’ Translate those, one or both, into Persian, and 
present them in their Eastern dress before a Shiraz assembly, 
and the sensations produced in every mind will, we answer for 
it, be the very opposite of any of those which it is generally un- 
derstood to be the province of poetry to awaken. Nay more; 
submit, were it possible to do so, the themes of those master- 
pieces of genius to the anatomical treatment of our own Crabbe, 
and see how much, or how little, of the poetry of them would 
survive the process. All that is now being stated is so evident 
when applied to our own side of this matter, that the wonder is 
similar results should not be looked for when, for example, 
Persian poetry comes to be translated into English prose or 
verse. Where there is no community of thought — no intimate 
knowledge of one another — there can, obviously, be no sympa- 


* Thus Byron, sending down the pitcher of his own imagination into the 
’ tiny Pieriap spring of Sappho’s lines, draws it up again with the following 
houghts babbling on the brim : 

“ O Hesperus, thou hringest all good things ; 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ; 

To the young bird, the parent’s brooding wings ; 

The welcome stall to the o’er- laboured steer ; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearth-stone clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect, of dear, 

Are gathered round us by the look of rest ; 

Thou bring’st the child too to the mother*s breait«'* 





; where no syiftfethy, no appfcciation, far less admfiat{dhv 
Horace and Homer, ot even Virgil and Sophocles, it is true, have ' 
been made famous all over the civilized world partly through 
the medium of translations. But then ft has to be remembered 
that one result of our long established methods of education 
has Ijeen to cover Europe with large surfaces, so to speak, of 
ground where the mere mention of the great classical authors of 
•Sntiquity serves to excite associations only a few degrees less 
sacred than those of the fatherland ; where more is known about. 
Troy perhaps than* about the nearest capital city ; and where 
the names of Augustus.and Maecenas, Ajax and Ulysses, come 
home to the Heart like household words, ‘ Whatever you do with 
your sonf^send them into the world saturated with Homerl* 
in substa^^ce at least, a famous professor of Greek, on a great 
public occasion, a few years ago. How much of the spell exer- 
cised by Homer throughout many other lands than his own is 
due to the intrinsic and abstract excellence of his wonderful 
epics, and how much to the spirit of love and veneration with 
which the whole world has come to regard him, is far too knotty 
a point for us to discuss. But the vantage ground which an 
author occupies toward foreign readers when these approach 
him* 'saturated* with the language, philosophy, and associations 
. of liis own times and country, must be sufficiently obvious. 
Among English scholars we know only of Sir W. Jones who, 
from his multifarious learning, not less than from the philoso- 
phical structure of his mind, has been able to deal with Hifiz 
and ‘Other Eastern poets in that spirit of pure analysis which 
should always precede the forming of conclusions. Now this 
unquestionable judge has not hesitated to quote a cer$airfbde of 
Hafiz as not unlike a sonnet ascribed to Shakespeare himself ; 
and though far too ripe a critic to place on the same level as 
Homer any of the heroic poets who have succeeded him, yet he 
declares a** very great resemblance’ to exist between even the 
Iliad and Fardosi’s great epic of the Sliihnctma. Both poets, he 
maintains, drew their images from nature herself; without catch- 
ing them only by reflection, that is, painting the likeness of a 
likeness ; and both, he adds, possessed in an eminent degree 
that rich and creative invention which is the very soul of poetry. 
So full indeed was the measure of appreciation which Sir W. 
Jones accorded to H4fiz and other Persian poets, in an essay on 
the poetry of Eastern Nations, that lie felt called upon to con- 
clude his remarks as follows ; 

I must request that, in bestowing these praises on the writfngs 
of Asia, I may not be thought to derogate from the merit of the 
Greek and Latin poems which have justly been adipired in every 
age; yet I cannot but think that our European poetry has sub- 
sisted too long on the perpetual repetition of the same images 
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aq4 jaiiisfons ^p the tame f^blwi /^4 l»a$ my 

ende^vQUJ: fpf ^yefal y^fB to infukjit# thil |rii:tb, If 
prmcip^^ '^fjHogs of the •Asiatics which are re^$|teii in piif 
public libraries were printed, with the usual advantage of tiotea 
and illustrations, and if t))e languages of the eastern natipni 
were studied in our great seminariA of learning, where every 
other branch of useful knowledge is taught to perfection, a new 
and ample field would be opened for speculation ; we sltoul(^i 
have a qaore extensive insight into the history of the humasr 
mind ; we should be furnished with a new ^et of images and 
similitudes; and a number of excellent compositions would be 
brought to light which future scholars might explain, and future 
poets night imitate.'* iT* 

In the case at least of Hdfiz, the marked influenc^which'his 
writings have ejcercised on the Muhammadan character, and pn 
•the course of thought, in every portion of the East, during all 
tiie centuries that have elapsed since his time, has been more 
than once advened to in the course of this article* At Con- 
stantinople it is said, bis poems ^^are venerated as divine com- 
positions." Throughout Muhammadan India, as well as in his 
own native Persia, he is to this day, as has been shown above, 
more often quoted perhaps than any other author. And, ♦re- 
membering the force of the old saying of Fletcher of Saltoun*s, 
^£tve me the making of a people s songs y and any one who likes may 
make their^ lawSy we cannot help arriving at the conclusion that, 
judged of* merely by the ascendancy which he has so long main- 
tained among his own countrymen and co-religionists, a place 
among the master spirits of tire human race must certainly be 
assigned to^ Hdfiz, 




THE CORSAIRS OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


By C©l. G. B. Malleson, C. S. I. 

B etween the peace of Versailles and thebutbreak of the 
Revollitionary war, the French Marine was but thinly 
IrepresefUed on the Indian seas. But when in 1793, w 5 r was 
^declared between the two nations, the flag of the Fsench Repub- 
flic, that nag which so soon was to make the tour of Europe," 
appeared again to animate those whom it represented to fight, 
not on this occasion for victory, but for existence. 

For, indeed, at the outset of the struggle the navy of France 
was far from being in a condition to combat the ships.of her 
ancient rival with any prospect of success. The nobility, from 
which its officers had been drawn, had emigrated in large 
numbers, and the democratic principle, which had been intro- 
duced upon the ruins of that which had crumbled away because 
its foundations had rotted, had been denied the opportunity 
granted to the land forces of developing, on the spur of the 
moment, a perfect system of promotion and command. Never- 
theless, even under these trying circumstances, the navy of 
France proved not unworthy of the renown it had inherited 
from Tourville, from Duguay-Trouin, from Jean Bawt, ffom de 
Forbin,’’*' and from Suffren, The battle of* the ist June, fought 
by an untried admiral, with a fleet in no way superior to its 
enemy in numbers and weight of metal, and newly officered 
from the lowest to the highest grade, f was indeed a defeat, 


^ The memoirs of the Count de 
Forbin, Cooimodore of the French 
I^avy in the time of Louis ^CIV, 
were considered so remarkable, that 
they were translated into English 
and published in London in the year 

1731- 

+ Rear Admiral Kerguelen, writing 
at the time, gives an animated des- 
cription of the flagrant mode in 
which officers were appointed to the 
ships of war “ by charlatans and ig- 
norant empirics.” He gives details 
to prove his statements. Captain 
Brenton, R. N., writing on the same 


subject, says : “ The French fleet 
was no longer manned and officered 
as in the splendid times of Louis 
XIV, * * Most of the seamen had 
been marched to the Rhine and the 
Moselle 10 fill the ranks of the army, 
and their places were supplied by 
wretched conscripts and fishermen. 
The captains of the line were men to- 
tally unqualified from their habits for 
such a station; they had tfeen, 
with few exceptions, masters of mer- 
chantmen, and knew nothing of the 
signal book or of tHh mode of con- 
ducting a ship of war.” 
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though not a very decisive def^t ; yet who jpill say that under 
all ihe circumstances of the case, that oefeat • even was not 
'glorious to the French ai^ms? 

Another cause which tended at this period to the demoralisa- 
tion and injury of the French fleet, jvas the intense party-feeling 
which prevailed throughout the country. It was this party^-feel- 
ing that induced Toulon, one of the great harbours of France, 
to revolt against the established form of government in^ the' 
country. This revolt caused the loss to the French of twenty 
ships of the line and twenty-five frigates, Of these, three ships 
of the line, one of 120 guns, and twelve frigates, fell into the 
hands^of the English — not conquered in fair fight, but betrayed 
by the* partisans of the used-up race which France had expelled, 

France, th«n, thus heavily weighted at starting, co^ld dream 
no more of conquests on the Indian seas. She could not even 
defend her possessions on the mainland of India. These fell 
without a struggle to her fortunate rival. But she could still 
protect the islands, to the chief of whicii she had lent lier own 
fair name; she could still protect her commerce; she could still 
inflict damage on the commerce of her enemy.* But to cany 
out this programme on the Indian waters, she had now no fleet 
available. To light sc]uadrons, to single ships, to privateers, 
she had to leave these arduous duties. The deeds winch were 
under such circumstances accomplished possess an interest all 
their own. Some of those performed by the privateers are 
worthy to be classed with the achievements of Duquesne, of 
Dnguay-Trouin, and of Jean Bart, 

Conspicuous amongst the commanders of these privateers waa 
Robert Sincouf. llis exploits were so intimately connected 
with the Indian seas;'hc took so leading a part in the devastation 
of English commerce from the very outbreak of hostilities, that 
I make no apology for bringing him at once before my readers, 
as one of the most considerable and the most successful of the 
naval adventurers with whom our countrymen had to deal on 
the Indian waters. 

The advantages offered by the Islef of France and feourbon as 


That she was successful is shown by the foiluwinij tables taken from 
the official documents . — 


In 1793 

< » 1794 
I, 1795 
,) 1796 
n *797 


Merchant Ships 


Merchant Ships 

taken by the 


taken by the 

French from. 


Kuslish from 

the En^Iibh. 


the French. 
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... 527 . 

... 502 


63 1 
88 

47 1 
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in five yeais 
ore than six 
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••• 414 

... 562 
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114 
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■Sees 

2,266 


375 ^ 

!n-S'S 2 
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a refuge for FreneV cruisers, whtnee these could sally*to commit 
depredations upon British corhmerce, induced the British autho- 
rities to despatch, in the early part of 1794, a squadron to watch 
and blockade the islands. This squadron, originally intended to 
consist of four ships, was finally composed only of the Ceniu- 
rioftj 50, Captain Osborne, £fnd the Diomede^ 44, Captain Smith. 

TBe islands, in the first throes of the revolution, had been 
(•virtfially abandoned to their own resources by the mother 
country, nor did tlie latter fully resume lier protective control 
until after the events of the 18 Brumarire. In the meanwhile the 
chief men in the islands, militaiy, naval, and commercial, had 
formed a soi*t of provisional administration. The first question 
to be siiifecd was tliat of ‘ how to live ? ’ This was answtired in 
the manner I have indicated above, A few stray frigates and 
a considerable and increasing number of privatoiers were sent to 
prey on the Etiglish commerce. Their gains, as may well be 
imagined, were enormous ; and from a portion of these gains, 
the treasury of the colonies was replenished. 

The alarm which spread in the islands when the news reached 
them of the arrival in their waters of two English ships of war 
to intercept their cruisers can easily be imagined. There were 
not wanting, however, bold men, who forbade tlieir fellow-colo- 
nists to despair, and who promised to sally forth and drive away 
the daring strangers. Prominent amongst these adventurous 
spirits was Jean-Marie Renaud, a captain in the navy<;f France, 
and commodore of the small squadron which found itself at the 
time at the islands. This squadron consisted only of the frigates 
Cybclt’y ‘40, and Pnidente^ 36, the brig Courier^ 14, and the 
jeau' Bart . Renaud called a council of of'their 
captains, and as they agreed with him that boldness was pru- 
dence, he took out his little squadron that same afternoon to 
attack the strangers. He found them, and bore down upon 
them at half-past 3 o’clock on the third day (22nd October). 
The combat wliich followed was obstinate, bloody, and, as it 
appeared at the moment, indecisive. The French lost more 
men than the English ; Renaud was wounded ; his flag captain, 
Pdouet, was killed ; the same fate befell the first lieutenant of 
the Cybcle. Yet, in spite of these losses, tlje PYench su(;ceeded 
in their main object. The two English ships renounced the 
blockade and disappeared. 

At this time Robert Surcouf was engaged in cruising between 
the Isle of P'rance and the coast of Africa. Born at St. Malo 
on the 1 2th December 1773, descended by his mother from 
the illustrious Duguay-Trouin, he had been sent to sea at the 

* The English historiiin, James, guns, though that would seem douht- 
speaks.of the Jean- Bart as a 20 gun ful, but she was only a privateer* 
corvette. She may have carried 20 
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a^e of thirteen. In 1790 he made a voy^e to India in the 
Aurora, On the breaking out of the \fi/h with England be 
was transferred to the Frmch "navy and returned to France* 
Arriving, he left the navy and set out as captain of a slaver, 
the Crdole, for Africa, Having landed in the islands the 
negroes he had obtained, he quitted for e\ er that service, and 
accepted, in September 1795, the command of a privateer of 
180 tons burden, carrying four six-pounders, and a crew of ^ 
thirty men. The name of this vessel was la Modeste^ but Sur- 
couf changed it to VEmiln, 

For some reason the Governor of the islands. M. de Malartic, 
declined on this occasion to give Surcouf a letter of marque* 
He granted him permission only to defend himself in i*.!.e event 
of his being attacked. Surcoufs ostensible mission was to 
proceed to the Seychelles islands and procure thence a supply 
of turtle for the colonists. 

The Emilie was a very fine sailer, and Surcouf, glowing with 
the ardour and enterprise of his twenty years, was a bold and 
daring seaman. He was not quite the man to be content, with 
procuring turtle for his fellow-citizens. However, he directed 
his course straight to the Seychelles, and cast anchor off one of 
the islands on the 13th September. Here he stayed several 
days employing himself in taking on board articles of native 
produce. Already he had nearly loaded his vessel, when on the 
afternoon of the 7th October, he discovered two large English 
ships bearing down upon him from the south-east-by*south. 

To cut his cable, to thread the intricacies of the navigation 
of the Archipelago, and to gain the high seas, was an object to 
instantly bent his energies. It was a daring exploit, 
for the navigation of the Seychelles islands was but little known, 
and many ships had been lost there. But, again, daring was 
prudence. With every sail set he traversed the difficult passages, 
then, finding himself in the open sea, he directed his course 
eastward. Caught by the changing mo?isoon, when approach- 
ing Achin, he again altered his course, determined to fly before 
it. When the fury of the storm had moderated, Surcouf turned 
the head of the Emilie towards Pegu, Scarcely, however, had 
he doubled Cape Negrais when he found himself almost face to 
face with an English vessel. 

This was a trading ship, the Penguin^ laden with wood. Sur- 
couf captures her, places a few of bis men oft board, and starts 
her off for the islands* He then turns and follows, as nearly 
as he can, the coast towards the Bay of Bengal. He meets, how- 
ever, no craft upon which he can seize ; till, suddenly, at day- 
break on the rpth January, he finds himself close to two English 
ships, towed by a pilpt brig, at one of the mouths of the Ganges, 

Surcouf attacked and took the three ships. Then, finding that 
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the pilot brig wal more ad|g;>te<} to his purposes than the Emilie, 
he removes to he^is guns and his crew, calling her the Cartietf 
and sends off the Emdie in •ch^l#g^ of his two prizes to the 
islands. 

Still cruising off the mouths of the river, Surcouf discovered 
on the evening of*the zSthi January, a large three-masted vessel 
goftig out to sea He at once made for her and captured her. 
She proved to be the Diana, having on board a large cargo of 
rice, He then started with his prize for the islands. 

^ut fortune was not always to befriend him. The very mor- 
ning after the capture of the Diana he sighted a large English 
ship bearing up for the coast of Orissa. This was the Triton^ 
an Itm^man carrying 26 guns and a crew of 1 50 man, Sur* 
couf let the Diana approach him so as to increase his own crew; 
which, By tlie addition thus obtained, reached the number of 
nineteen men, himself and the surgeon included. He then set 
sail towards the Triton, of whose force he was naturally 
ignorant. Finding that she sailed better than the Cartier he 
hoisted the Union Jack. The Triton recognising the Cittur as 
a pilot brig, hove to. As Surcouf approached her, he became 
for the first time aware of her formidable armament and of the 
number of her crew. At first he hoped these latter might be 
lascars, and it was not till be arrived within cannon-shot that he 
discovered them to be all Europeans, 

He was lost. What could his seventeen men apd four guns 
effect against the 150 men and twenty-six twelve* pounders of 
the enemy ? And he -was within cannon-shot I Destruction 
seemed inevitable. He could not flee, for the Triton had shown 
herself a better sailer. The smallest hesitation jvouid betray 
him. What was he to do ? 

Once more boldness was prudence. Not for one moment did 
Surcouf relax his onward movement. He summoned his crew, 
pointed out to them the enemy’s guns, and told them that the 
Triton must be either their tomb or the cradle of their glory. 
The crew declared with enthusiasm that they would conquer or 
die. Surcouf at once sent his men below, then keeping near 
him only the master, the officer of the watch, a sailor, and two 
oi: three lascars whom he had taken from his prizes, he came up 
rapidly to within half pistol-shot on the windward quarter of 
the Triton, Then suddenly replacing the Union Jack by the 
Tricolor, he fired a broadside on the group of sailors on the 
lodiaman’s deck. Terror and astonishment contended with 
each other amongst the assaulted English. Surcouf at once 
turned his ship’s head to the wind, clambered on board the^ 
Triton, and took advantage of the confusion^ which prevailed 
there to send up six men into the shrouds of the mizen-mast, 
thence, supported by the fire of their comrades, to carry the 
poop. A desperate struggle then ensued. The Cartier is ranged 
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alongside the Triton ; every F#enabi^^lan g^is the deck ; the 
English surprised, unarmed, are one by cme driven below ; 
gradually the hatches are cloifteH up by their gratings ; the port- 
ropes are cut, and Surcouf does everything in his power to keep 
the enemy below. 

Many of the English had been killed at the first broadside. 
The remainder, recovering from their surprise, make a manful 
resistance. Their indignation is increased by the discovery 
made by some of them of the small number of their assailants. 
They attempt to blow up the quarter deck ; but Surcouf idis- 
covering their project, opens so heavy a fire upon them through 
the main-hatchway that tlicy are forced to desist. At last, find- 
ing their ‘efforts useless, the crew surrender. .1.. ‘ 

Such was the capture of the Triton ^ — a very Triton Cc^pght by 
a minnow, — a capture so marvellous that even the Indian journals 
of the day wrote of it as an extraordinary capture/’^ Un- 
doubtedly it was an act of piracy, for Surcouf bore no commis- 
sion to attack English vessels, yet the captain of the Triton was 
necessaril}^ ignorant of this deficiency in the powers of Ins 
enemy, He knew that France and England were at war, and 
he ought to have known that an enemy will always take advan- 
tage of any ruse to gain his ends ; that stratagem is f^iir in war. 

Leaving out of consideration for a moment the defect in Sur- 
coufs commission, it must be admitted that his conduct in most 
dangerous (^circumstances showed wonderful self-possession, 
daring, and nerve. He was not tlien twenty-two. Had he 
known the force of the Triton ncitiicr he, nor any man in his 
senses, would, under the circumstances, have attcm[)tcd to 
capture iVer. But finding himself .suddenly in a position from 
which it was impossible to escape, except by the display of a 
surpassing audacity and the happiest presence of mind, he, on 
the moment, did display those qualities — and conquered. 

After the capture had been effected, Surcouf, embarrassed by 
the number of his prisoner.s, who greatly exceeded his own crew, 
ransomed the Diana to her former captain for a bill for 30,000 
sicca rupees, -f and after transferring to her his jihsoners, he let 
her go. Then removing the bulk of his crew to the Triton he 
sailed in her for the islands, instructing the CarticrX to follow as 
rapidly as she could. Surcouf reached the Isle of France in 
safety ; but scarcely had he landed when he was informed that 
the Governer, M. de Malartic, had confiscated his prizes on the 

^ Madras Courier.^ l6ih February transaction was illegal. 

1796, J The Cartier was re captured in 

^ t The bill on presentation was the Bay of Bengal by an English 
not paid ; the drawee contending man-of-war, 
that he had discovered that the 
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plea that he wasVnauthorised to make captures. Against such 
a ruling Surcouf ^pealed iritperson to tlie Directory. The case 
came before the Council of the Five Hundred, who, on the 
•4th September 1797 ;I7 Fructidor, year .V) pronounced a 
deeisiou in Surcoufs favour. His prizes, sold at the islands, had 
rei\Jised the sum *of 1,700,000 francs ; but certain difficulties 
having arisen regarding the question of exchange, Surcouf 
agreed to accept for himself and his crew the diminished sum 
of 660,000 francs. This amount was paid him. 

Surcouf remained about fourteen months in France. Tired 
then of inaction, he obtained at Nantes the command of a 
privateer Srig, called the Clarisse, mounting 14 guns and having 
a crc^Wl%f 120 men. He set out with her in September for the 
Indian ^eas, and reached the line without sighting a vessel. 
Scarcely, however, had he entered the souHiern hemisphere 
when a sail was signalled. She proved to be an English three- 
ma.sted vessel, carrying 26 guns. The wind was in her favour, 
And she bore down with all sail on the Clarisse, 

Here again destruction seemed inevitable. The prospect did 
not, however, appal Surcouf He first exchanged broadsides 
with his enemy, then wearing, came down on the starboard tack 
and took up an advantageous position on his quarter. For half 
an hour the victory was obstinately contested, but at the end of 
that time, the .stranger, having been considerably maltreated 
and having lost her captain, clapped on all sail ancFborc away. 
The Clavisse was in no condition to follow her. 

The damages sustained on that occasion were quickly repair- 
ed, and Surcouf pursued his journey without interruption to the 
Indian seas. Still sailing eastward he captured, after a severe 
combat, two Engli.sh merchant .ships with rich cargoes. He re- 
turned with these to the island of Bourbon, the Isle of France 
being blockaded by British cruisers. Having there repaired and 
refitted the Clarisse, he sailed again (August 1799) for the 
Straits. In this vo3^age he touched at Java, and landed there 
to replenish his water- tanks. Whilst on shore here with only a 
few of his crew, he was suddenly attacked by a chieftain of the 
country who came upon him with a large following. Unprepared, 
and his crew unarmed, Surcouf owed his^scape to thep presence 
of mind which never failed him. Leaving his musket still slung 
across his shoulders he advanced towards the Javanese chieftain 
and placed in his hand a red handkerchief he had untied from 
his neck. The chieftain, whose actions up to that momept had 
denoted the greatest hostility, seemed so fascinated by the 
colour of the present he had received, that he contented himself"^ 
with making signs to Surcouf and his men to re-embark imme- 
diately. It need scarcely be added that the hint was promptly 
taken. 
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In the cruise which followed, the Clatisse ^ptured a Danish 
ship carrying an English cygo, ‘a Pprtugqese ship, and an 
English merchantman, the A few days later Surcouf 

was in pursuit of another merchantman and ^as fast approaoh- 
ing her, when he preceived bearing down vppn him from an 
opposite direction a vessel which was unmistakably a ship of war* 

This was no other than the English frigate La SybiUe of 48 
guns, which had but recently captured off the Sandheads the 
French frigate La Forte of 52 guns. Surcouf was apparently 
lost, as the English frigate soon showed herself a better sailer 
than the Clarisse, But he did not despair. He cast; overboard 
his spare masts and spars ; then eight of his heavy gunj^ arid 
that not being sufficient, he half-emptied his water casks. Thus 
lightened the Clarisse gained rapidly on the frigate, and®at day- 
break the following morning the latter was completely out of 
sight. Two days later Surcouf captured an English merchant- 
man, the James, laden with rice, and on the fourth day afte|: 
that the American ship Louisa. With these captures Surcouf 
closed his career in the Clarisse. Returning with his prizes to 
. the islands, he was offered the command of a new privateer, 
just arrived from Bordeaux, and reputed to be the fastest sailer 
afloat. Surcouf accepted the offer. 

The new privateer was named La Ccnfiance, She was of be- 
tween four and five hundred tons burden, and carried sixteen 
guns. Her crew consisted of 159 Frenchmen, 25 volunteers 
from the island of Bourbon, and about 20 natives. She left the 
islands for her cruise in the Indian waters the middle of April 
1800. ^ 

Surcouf went first to the Malabar coast on account of the 
monsoon. But in July he directed thence his course towards 
Trincomali. Chased, though in vain, off that harbour by an 
English man-of-war, he pushed his way towards the mouths of 
the Ganges, having captured up to this time one American and 
two English merchantmen. He was off the Sandheads on 7th 
October when a sail was signalled to the eastward. Soon she 
was discerned to be a large and heavily-armed ship. She was 
in fact, the Kent, an Indiaman of 820 tons, carrying twenty-six 
guns, and having on board 437 Europeans, including troops.^ 

The carelessly approached La Confiance, takingher to be 
a friend. Nor was it till she was within cannon-shot that her 

* The French accounts state that 140. But this is xuanifestly incor- 
besides twenty-six broadside guns, the rect, for besides her own crew of 
c Kent carried twelve on her quarter- more than 120, she had taken on 
deck and forecastle. James implies that board the entire crew of the Queen, 
this was not so. Oh the other hand, an Indiaman burnt at St. Salvador, 
James reduces the number of the and she had besides, the trobps and 
crew, including passengers, to about passengers of both vessels. 
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captain perceived|his mistake. Still he made light of hfs enemy, 
and opening fire, *n a very sltort space of time he inflicted 
severe damage ori^ the hull, the rigging, and the masts of the 
Frenchman. ' Still Surcouf did notleply. It wa’s his* object to 
board, and he endeavoured to manoeuvre rn such a manner as 
to gain the port side of the Ketit. When at length he had sue- 
ceec^ed in this, he opened a^tremendous broadside and musketry 
flre^ then fastening the grappling-irons he attached himself 
closely to his enemy. Thenceforvvard,.from her superior height 
out of the water, the fire of the KenS could only pass over the 
deck of La Confiance* 

To climb on the enemy’s deck followed by his crew, was a 
work of an ihstant. After a desperate conflict the English were 
drivenTUWow, their flag was hauled down, but still they did>not 
surrendeii The fight continued below* in the batteries, nor was 
it until resistance had become useless that it teased, and the 
Kmt surrendered. 

In this battle the French had sixteen men wounded, of whom 
three died of their wounds. The English lost seventy men 
killed and wounded.* Surcouf at once transported the greater 
part of his prisoners, amongst whom was the daughter of the 
Margrave of Anspach married to an English general, on board 
a three-masted coasting vessel which opportunely came near 
enough to be captured ; then placing sixty of his men under an 
officer on board the Kent, he sailed in compai^y with her to the 
inlands He arrived there in November. • There, loo, lie received 
instructions to re-condu^t the Conjiance to France with a view 
to her receiving a more •powerful armament. He sailed with 
this object on the,29th January i8oi, and arrived at , 4 -,a Ro- 
chelle on the 13th April following, having captured a Portuguese 
vessel, the Ebro, carrying i8 twelve-pounders, on the way. 

That same year the brief treaty of Amiens put a stop to hos- 
tilities; Surcouf then married. But the war being resumed 
1111803, ^ke First Consul offered him the commission of post 
captain (capitaine de vaissmuJ in the P'rench Navy, with the com- 
mand of two frigates in the Indian seaj. In the interview which 
followed witlf tlie First Consul, Surcouf would only accord a 
provisional acceptance of the offer. I am willing,” he is repor- 
ted to have said, to undertake the duty, provided I am made 
independent of all superior command, whether of the 
admiral in the Indian seas, or of any senior officer^ I may 
encounter.” The First Consul declined to grant him a 
power so excessive ; but struck by his manner, and J>er- 
fectly cognisant of his reputation, he asked his opinion 
as to tlie'policy by which the French Navy could be pJaTed 
on such a footing as to cause the greatest injury t€> the English. 


James says about fifty eight, 
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The reply of Surcouf was eminently charact^istic of the man \ 
If I were in your place’' he feplied, would burn all my 
line of battle ships ; I would never deliver battle to the English 
fleets and squadrons. But ^1 would construct ahd send into 
every sea frigates and light ships in such extraordinary numbers 
that the commerce of the enemy must be speedily annihilated/' 
Napoleon was then too much engaged wittf the project qf the 
invasion of England, rendered abortive by the misconduct of 
Villeneuve, to depart so markedly from the established traditions'^ 
of naval warfare ; but he did not the less appreciate the intelli- 
gent ideas of the bold sailor. He conferred upon him the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Until the year 1806 Surcouf remained in Frande, living on 
his savings, and sending out privateers commandeiJ^ by his 
friends and relations. But in 1806 he became tired inaction. 
He panted again for life on the Indian seas. He accordingly 
in that year had built, under his own superintendence, a vessel 
to carry eighteen guns and a crew of 192 men. In this ship, 
which he called the Revenant, he sailed from St. Malo for the 
Indian waters’ on the 2nd March 1807. 

The islands were reached, without any adventure worthy of 
note, on the loth June. So great was the consternation in 
Calcutta on the news that this famous cruiser was on his way 
once again to the mouths of the Ganges, that the reward of a 
lakh of rupees was offered by the English Government for his 
capture.* But undeterred by this, Surcouf, on the 3rd Septemer, 
sailed for his destination. On the 26th of the same month he 
arrived off Vizagapatam, The sanfe day he captured the 
Trafahar, a merchant ship laden with rice and carrying twelve 
guns, and the Mangles with a similar cargo and carrying fourteen 
guns.f In the next few days the Admiral Aplin, the Susanna, 
the Hunter, the Fortune (previously captured from the French), 
and the Success struck their flags to him. Such was theterror he 
inspired that the Governor-General in Council placed on all the 

* I have been unable to discover Mr. Nichol, who would appear to 
the actual order ; hut the Indian have been a person of some consi- 
journals for 1807 and ^808 abound deration. Subsequently Mr, Nichol 
with complaints of the injuries caused managed to effect his escape in a 
by Suffren to the British trade. The manner, says the Annual Register, 
Asiatic Annual Register in fair and honourable, yet such as was 

October 1807, that the losses in the likely to cause great irritation to Sur- 
value of captured ships in the preced- couf. Yet the French captain would 
ing six weeks, amounted to thirty not allow his feelings to interfere 
lakhs of rupees. with what he considered to be due 

t Irhe Asiatic Annual Register to propriety. He took the first op- 
(ifeS) states that these vessels were portuniiy of forwarding to the British 
insured for 1,50,000 rupees each ; that Government the whole of the perso- 
Surcouf sent their crews on shore, nal property left by Mr. Nichol on 
detaining only the captains, and board his ship. 
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vessels anchored ii4 the Hftghli an embargo to be binding as 
long as Surcouf might remain in the Bay of Bengal • 

Hearing of this order Surcouf took an eastern course. On the 
l6th November he sighted three Indiamen conveying troops. 
These he avoided? But the next day he captured the New 
Endeavour^^ * * * § laden with salt ; and two days later the Colonel 
Afdcaubjy.f On the*i2th December, returning from the Burmese 
waters, to which he had repaired without making a capture, he 
was chased, ineffectually, by a man-of-war and a corvette. Two 
days later he captured two brigs, Jfrom whose masters he learn« 
ed that the embargo had been taken off the English vessels in 
the Higiyi. On tlie 17th he captured the Sz'r WUham Bmronghs 
of 700 tons, laden with teak, and bound from Rangoon to 
Calcutta. He sent her to the islands. Early.on the morning 
of tjje third subsequent day he found himself within cannon- 
shot of an English man-of-war. The smallest indication of fear 
would have lost him. But Surcouf was quite equal to th^ 
occasion. He steadily pursued his course, unquestioned and 
unmolested, his true character unsuspected, and he soon sailed 
out ot sight. A few days later he captured a Portuguese vessel, 
thQ Oriente^ and a fine ship under Arab colours, but whose pa- 
pers attested her to be English property. Both these vessels 
were likewise despatched to the islands. § His crew being re- 
duced to 70 men, and he having received intelligence that a 
new English frigate had arrived with the express mission to 
capture him, Surcouf resolved to follow his prizes thither. 
Chased, though ineffectually, by an English man-of-war, he 
arrived at Port St, Louis on the 31st January i8cj^, anTJ found 
that all his prizes had safely preceded him. 

Surcouf shortly afterwards set out fpr France in a vessel 
called the Charles |1 with a cargo valued at five mtliiAns of 
francs. His vessel, the Revenant, IT after a short cruise under 


* burcouf ascertained that this 
vessel belonged to the captain who 
was navigating her, and that she was 
not insured. With a rare generosity 
he restored her to her owner uncon- 
ditionally. 

t From the Colonel Macauby Sur- 
couf took 1,440 bottles of claret, some 
specie and some gunpowder. He 
then restored her to her owner for 
t}ie same reason which had prompted 
his restoration of the Alew Endeavour. 

t These brigs were restored to 
their owners. 

§ Thither also had been despatched 
aU the captures not specially referred 


to in the test, except the Admiral 
Apliny shipwrecked on the Coro- 
mandel coast,* the Hunter ^ which fie 
abandoned, and the Success which he 
burned. 

II The Chtifles was an o 4 d frigate 
called La SemillantCy worn out in 
service, and sold for • the purposes of 
commerce. 

% The fate of the Eewnant was cu- 
rious, After a short cruise under the 
Command of Potier, in which she cap- 
tured a Portuguese frigate, the Conce*^ 
^ao de San Antonio^ pierced *$4, 
and carrying 54 guns, she was taken 
up by the Governor, ^ded to the 
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her first llentenant, Potier, bad Wi taken mii tiu! Gk^iaiNV 
General Dccaen, for thedc{eneet>f the islands, and tblfoe a]^ 
peered to be no chance of a further cYuise in the Indian aratiil.* 
He reached St. Male on the Sth February 1809.; In a few dayf 
be went to Paris, where he ree’eived a flattofing reception fpifoa 
the Minister of Marine* 

His active life on the sea was now terminated* The capkire * 
shortly afterwards by the British of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon tended very much to shut out the French cruisers from 
the Indian seas. Surcouf cfiniinucd nevertheless during the 
war to arm and fit out privateers, t When peace came^ he devo- 
ted hin\self to maritime commerce, to agriculture, audj^hoot- 
log. 

Surcouf died in 1827. “France,** writes M. Cunat, in hh 
admirable biography, “ lost in him a distinguished warrior; the 
naval service one c f her bravest captains ; and St. Malo* his 
yative town, an illustrious offspring. Whilst the tears of the 
unfortunate proclaimed his charity, his fellow-citixens felt deep- * 
ly the loss they had sustained. Their regrets were a last 
homage to the man whose enterprise, as a sailor, had astonished 
the world, and who, as a trader, liad benefited all the industries 
of the country which he idolised.** It would be difficult to 
add a word to this eloquent eulogy. It may perhaps, however, 
be permitted to add that in him died tlie most formidable and 
most successful maritime adventurer the English bad ever 
encountered in the Indian seas. 


11 

A contemporary, a fellow-townsman, and almost to the same 
extent a destroyer of English commerce on the Indian waters, 
was Pramjois Thomas Lememe, whose adventures I am now 
about to record. 

Born in 1763 at St. Malo, Lememe enrolled himself as a volun- 


teer on board the privateer the 

French Navy as acorvettejaf 22 guns, 
and re-named the /fna. In this new 
form she sailed with an envoy and des- 
patches for^ihe Persian Gulf, captured 
the schooner Swallow with 2.500 dol- 
lars on board her, and the Janet, a 
•mall country craft, but had herself 
to succumb to the Modtste, a fiigate 
of greatly superior force, which she 
had approached in the belief that she 
A^crchant ship. The Jena was 
addeo^to the English Navy, under 
the name of iht VUtor,-^ A static 
Annual Register, 

James states that the Modeste car- 


Prince de Mom iany.coimndinde^ 


ried 36 guns ; and the Jena iS, Seven 
of these, together with her boats, 
hencoops, and spars, she threw over-, 
board in her attempt to escape 

* As I am not writing a life Of 
Surcouf, 1 do not propose to enter 
upon the subject of his disputes with 
the Governor, especially as the Em- 
peror Napoleon gave a decision in hit 
favour. 

t Amongst the most successful of 
his privateering ventures were the 
Augeste, the Dorade, the Bmayenne^ 
the Edoard^ the Espadon^ the VUU 
de Caent the Adophe^ and the RenardU 
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by one BoynardLi This was ^during the war for the iodfjp^ 
dence of the Uiiited States, wbeii opportunities offered td,m: 
sofui of Brittany and of NormaRdy to prey upon the com*^ 
merce of the great rival of France. The cruise of the PnWir 
ab Membany was ^ot altqgether fortunate. She took| tndeedt 
some merchantmen, but she was forced herself to^succm^ to 
an^English frigate. and it was in the prisons of Great Britain,*^ 
says M. Gallics, that Lememe learned, in his early youth, to 
** hate with a hati^d altogether national, the islanders ^whoraT 
•'he was destined later, often to encounter and to overcome/’ 

Released, from his British prison by the treaty of Versailles, 
continued his seafaring life. He happene^i to be 
at the I^e of France in 1793 in command of a small transport 
brig, th# HtfondclUy when the intelligence arrived that war 
had been declared between France* and En^and. Instantly 
Lememe transformed the Hitonddle into a privateer. He 
•armed her with twelve four-pounder carrunades, and manned 
her with eighty men. In addition to these, volunteers pressed 
forward to ^erve utulci^ him ; of them, however, he could taKC 
only thirty. 

Thus armed and manned, Lememe sailed from the islands 
in July 1793, taking the direction of the Indian Ocean. On 
the 1 6th August he encountered, and carried by boarding, a 
Dutc!) corvette carrying eiglitecn nine-pounders, called The 
Good Weftvagting. It is related that before L<?meme had 
been able to lay the Hircndeite alongside her powerful oppo- 
nent, the fire from the latter had so damaged the* French 
privateer, that one of her officers remarked to theii.captain 
that the enemy's fire would sink lier. That’s^ just what I 
want,'* remarked Lememe, " we shall be obliged then to put 
our feet on the decks of that one.” Immediately afterwards 
he brought the HtrondeiU alongside and boarded. 

Nine days later, in company with, and aided by his prize, 
Lememe attacked, and after a contest of forty minutes, cap- 
tured the William Thesied, a large Dutcl\ Indiaman, pierced 
for sixty, but carrying only forty guns. With these two prizes 
LemSme returned to tl^e islands. 

He did Hot stay there long. Transferred from the /ftrondelle' 
to the Vtlle de Bordeaux^ carrying 32 guns and having on 
board a crew of 200 men, Lememe started again in the month 
of October for his old cruising ground. Proceeding direct to 
Sumatra, he stormed the fortifications of Padang, one^of the 
Mantawi islands close to the mainland, and seized ail th e ship-, 
ping lying off it. Obtaining most advantageous term^Trom 
the Dutch Governor, he quitted Padang, hi^ship well laden 
with the products of the expedition, and returned to the 
Isle of France, capturing on kis way a* Portuguese merchant- 
man, the Santo Sacramento. The share of the plunder accruing 
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t 6 Lem^me from' this expedition amounted'to eleven hundred 
thousand francs, equal to ;t44,ooo Sterling* 

In the Ampkitrtte, of ivhieh he next took command, LemAme 
made several rich captures ; but of the particulars I have been 
unable to obtain a record. Transferned agaim to carry* 

ing twenty guns and a crew of 200 men, he became the terror 
of the Indian seas. She is reported to have captured in tier 
abort cruise six merchantmen, two of which carried very valu- 
able cargoes, and four native gri%h% • all laden with specie. 
Lemfime, however, having placed insufficient prize crews on 
board, these, the Moplahs, who had originally manned them, 
rose upo© and killed their captors. Amongst the ieUeal^ound 
on the body of the chief officer was one from LeriK^ti^ to the 
owners of LUni,\v\ which he announced his intcnlion to sweep 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts and to call at Tranquebar 
for refreshment s/’+ He would appear to have kept liis word. 

After the return of L'Uni to the islands, Lem6me made" 
two more cruises in the Indian seas, the first in the Clarlsne ; 
the second in the Grande HiromUdl^^ The cruise in the 
Clarisse was at least as successful as the ciuiscs which had 
preceded hers. Hostile ships of war were successfully avoid* 
od and merchantmen were sucecssfnlly encountered. But 
'the same fortune did not attend the 0>ande U trondeUe, After 
making thr^e captures, she herself was iorced to succumb, on 
the 31st December 1801, to the British frigate La H/bille^ 
48 guns, ^commanded by Captain Charles Adam.} 

Released from confinement by the treaty of Amiens, 
Lem^mc^’whe^had realised an enormous fortune by his cruises, 
renounced the sea, and started as a merchant. But. lie managed 
his affairs so unsuccessfully, that when the war broke out 
again in 1803, he had lost all he had possessed. Again he re- 
sumed his earlier profession, and hoisting his flag on board a 
three-masted vessel, the Fortune, carrying twelve guns and a 
crew of 160 men, he made his way, towards the eud of 1803, 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

This time his succes*s was unexampled. In a very brief period 
he captured at least fifteen vessels.§ Tlie sums realised by the 


♦ A grad is a three-masted vessel 
pecniiar in those days to the Malabar 
coast. 

t AsidUic Annual Rtgister, 

X 'rhe* fact of the capture of the 
CiaSif /jL H irondelU when under the 
Lem^me has been ig- 
nored by 81II the French authorities, 
1 have been able to consult. In his 
biographical sketch of Lem&me. M. 
Gallios mfroty mentions tlmt before 
the peace of Amiens, he had cruised 
in the Clatisse and /a, Grandt Hir- 


ondelU Yet 1 have before me not 
only Captain Adam's olTicial report of 
the capture, dated and January 1802, 
but also a letter from Lemdme himself, 
dated the 7th idem, written when a 
prisoner, and addressed to Captain 
Adam himself. 

Vide Asiatic Annual Register, iSoa, 
page. 4*. 45, 46. 

$ The official report of Admiral 
Lmoia, puldiahed in the Mantieur 
hives a list of ten, viz, the Barlow 
the Eleonora^ the Acthe, the Pofnona 
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8a\e of these w;^s enormous^ the official retorns showfng that 
the first six 00 the list sold for fiearly twelve hundred thousand 
francs^ Yet unfortunately jpr tem^me, he did not live to 
enjoy his gains. On th£ 7th November 1804, in the waters 
of the Arabian sea, he found himself early in the inoniing fo 
close proximity to the Concorde, a British frigate carrying 
48 jguns, which Itad bcen^Sent from Bombay in search of^him. 
In win he attempted to escape. The Concorde was a llettef 
satTer, and at half-past three o'clock she came within range/ 
Lem^me did all that man could do to cripple his adversary^ 
But it useleSs. At half-past 10 o'clock, his ship reduced 
to a wreck, he had to strike his flag. 

With this*action ended his career. Shipped, the 1510 February 
l8o5,^%ia board the Walthimstow as a prisoner b8und for 
Englanc^ he died on the way (30th March;. In him France 
lost one of the most daring of^ her sailor advei>turers, and the 
Anglo-Indian community were relieved of the obligation to 
give to the question, as to the name of the privateersman by 
whom their last merchant vessel had been captured, the 
stereotyped reply of * toujours iememt' 

But Utile inferior to Lcmcme as a destroyer of British 
commerce in the Indian seas was Jean Dutertre. In the 
citronicle of the Asiatic Anttwd Register for November 1799, 
there appeared the following notice : — “ On M<»nday morning 
** the 28th October last, an express arrived at. the General 
Post Office, Bombay, from Masulipatam, conveyiifg accounts 
of tiie capture of the undermentioned ships by a French 
privateer, a little to the noithward of the Madras Roads,, 
vie., the Nawab of Arcot’s ship, the Suprise galj^y, the 
“ Princess Royal, formerly a Company's ship, the Tdiot/ias. ditto, 
an extra shi[), the Joyce, belonging to Masulipatam, the 
“ Lord Hobart, belonging to Madras ♦ * ♦ 

privateer •by which these ships were captured is supposed to be 
the Malartic, mounting 12 guns, and commanded by the same 
“ person who tof>k the Danish’ ship Haabat on the coast four 
** months ago." 

• The supposition was correct. The privateer was the Malartic, 
carryingtwelve gun.s, having a crew of 1 10 men, and commanded 
by Jean Dutertre. Dutertre was born at Lprient and eairly took 
to the sea. He happened to be at the Isle of Frapee when 
the Emilie arrivedthere in cliarge of the prizes which Surcouf 


this Vulcan, the Mahomed Bux, the colours, was fired at, and at O p. M. 
Nancy, the Creole, the Fly. aud the taken poasession of by the •French 
Shfciosbury, M. Gallois adds to this privateer La Fortune, commanded^pjb^ 
list ihc Jndustfy, a packet boat. Citiien Lem^.tne • • • Capn^rt 'iSercet 
restored to its owner ; the Be\nhotu, was informed on board the privateer 
the Does and the Lianne. In the that she had taken three vessels, the 
Asiatic Annual Fegisier for March Sarah, the S/Cm, and the AcBveF 
1804 , 1 find the following t •* On thd The Tbx^ wms restored to Optaio 
1st ultimo, the Tasebux^ under Arab Mercer, 
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had taken in her. Surcottf, ft may b6 t«odiMKi» lu^ tkkh 
doned her for his prise, the* C^tnr. %tertre was then 
appoiotcd to her command, ^and jn her he* made one or two 
cruises, the details regardSng whfch are alto^^her wanting« 
He was next heard of as commanding the Malariic, in whicn, 
he made the prizes to which I have alluded, and subsequently* 
in addition, he captured the Governir Nort/r wnd the AIarqm$s 
‘ Wellesley. * Shortly aftcrwaids. however, the Malartic' jvas* 
forced to strike her colours to an Engl Uh vessel of superior* 
force, the Phwnix,, and Duteitie was Uken prisoner to 
England. 

Released by the peace of Amiens, Dutertre lecomrnenced 
his career in the Indian seas. He again became the terror of 
those waters. In concert with another adventiucT "'hajned 
Courson, he, in one season, captuied the Rebena^ li e Active^ 
the Clarendon, t4ie William^ the *Be/sy Janey the Henry Adaing^ 
ton, the Admiral Rainier y the Lady William Beniinck, the Nancy 
the Actoeon, the Brothers y the HcbCy the Mohgqmah, and the 
Warren Hastings. So grcrit was the constcinatitm caused, 
that we find the English journals of the period complaining 
that there is no part of the woild, notw iihstantling. the 
superioiity of tlic English marine, in which the enemy does 
not succeed in molesting our uavigalion, and in causing us 
infinite losses.” 

It was, after all, but the natural consequence of the system 
of piivateCring thus affecting the power which carried the 
commerce of the woild. 

After this cruise, which began in 1804 closed the follow- 
ing year, Dutertre entered the Fiench Navy and became lost 
to the public view. He died in 1811. 

Amongst the other adventuiers who caused great damage to 
English commerce, 1 find the Courson above referred to, and 
who, previous to the peace of Amiens, had made scveial 
captures, and had then been taken prisoner and sent to * 
England ; Potier of St. Malo, vvho succeeded Surcouf in the 
Revenanty and who in command of that privateer carrying 
eighteen guns, captured the Portuguese man-of-war the Conceedtf 
pierced for 64, but carrying 54 guns; and Mallerouse of St. 
Malo, who, commanding the Iphtg^nie of 18 guns, and 
having captured the Pearly Indiamun, cariying ten gun^ 
and having on boaid tieasure amounting to more than 
three lakhs of rupees, found himself suddenly face to face 
with H. M.'s ship Trtneoma/i, carrying eighteen 24-pounder car- 
ronades. The combat which ensued was so remaikable that I 
apology for recording it at length. I am fortunately able 
to quote an authority which every Englishman will recognise as 
impartial, for the extract which follows is taken from a private 
letter written to his brother in England by Mr. Cramlington, who 
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the time a {Mriioeeriiie hoard Ae 
After recounting the story erf the capture of the 
CmmUngton thm continues : ^Tbe treasure was shifted on bmml 
the privHteec the next day ; and they were so elated with their 
$uccesS| that they d|termine{f to return from their cruise imme* 
^diatelf. But on the loth, at night, we fell in with H. M/s atrip 
\TrtmomaU^ Capt, Rowe, mounting eighteen 24 pounder carroo* 
ades, but badly manned/ She had been fitted out at Bombay, and 
bad been cruising in^the Gulf nine or ten months ; her crew very 
sickly, had lost a number of them by death, and had no fresh sup** 
ply, I have b^cn told she had only seventy active men on boaid. 

“ A partial action took place the next day as they passed each 
other. and%n the*i2th, at 3 P M , they came within gunshot *agaio, 
and kept firing at pach other till after sunset, but at ioo 
great a distance for much damage to be done. Owing to calm 
and light airs they could not get near each other. A schooner, 
named the CoMet^ was in company with the 7 >iW<?wtf//, mounting 
eiglit small guns The captain of the privateer wanted very 
much to cut her off, but through the bravery and good conduct 
of her captain all hi'> schemes failed, and she served to engage 
the Pmtit foi whom she was more than a match. 

At half-past 6 o’clock the same evening, a fine breeze 
spiinging up, the pi ivateer bore down towards her prize. The 
Trtncomali followed and at 10 PM, (being moonlight) brought 
her to action, which continued for two hours with gfcat fury 
within iTiuskct-sh t; when, with one ship luffing up, and (to 
other edging down, they fell alongside each other and grappled 
muzzle and muzzle. In this situation they remained about half an 
hour, the slaughter vciy great on both sides The French being 
more numerous, wcie preparing to boatd, when by some fatal 
accident, the Irincomali blew up, and every soul on board 
perished, except one English seaman, named Thomas Dawson, 
and a lascar. The explosion was so great, and the ships so 
close, that the privateer's broadside was stove in. 

I leave you to judge the dreadful situation I was in at this 
crisis; being below two decks, in the squat e of tffe main-hatchway, 
in the place appointed for the wounded, which was full of poor 
souls of that description in circumstances too shocking ito be 
described. All at once the hatchway was filled in with wood 

* James, m his Naval Hisioty^ as carrying sa guns, Ihe^ rreiich 
wntes quite at random regarding the captain he calls “ Malroux ** Com* 
armament of the combatants He pare his account with that given 
speaks of the Trtncomali as carrying by the English eye-witness in the 

16 guns, probably six-pounders (the text 
italics are mine) , and 01 the Iphiglmc 
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the lights were driven out, the water rushing in, and no visible 
passage to the deck. TBe shfp appeared tQ»be shaken to pieces, 
as the hold beams had shrunk so considerably, that where there 
was room before to staAd nearly upright, you could now only 
crawl on hands and knees, which I did, towards the hole on the 
side where the water was coming jn. Clo^ to diis, by the light 
of the moon, I found a hole through both decks, which had been 
newly made, I suppose, by the falling of some of the TtincomaW ^ 
guns, or other wreck. Through this I got with difficulty upon 
deck, when I found the ship just disappearing forward, and 
hastened aft as fast as I could over the bodies of the killed, witli 
which the deck was covered, to the tafferel, and jumped overboard. 

swam a little way from her, dreading the suction, and 
lookeci round for her, but she had totally disappearfed. I after- 
wards caught hold of a piece of wood to w^hich I cluing for about 
an hour and a half, and at which time the boats of the Peirl came 
to pick us up, there being about thirty Frenchmen in the same 
predicament They, however, were all taken up first ; and when 
I solicited to be taken in, I had a blow made at my head with 
an oar, which luckily missed me. This treatment I met with, 
from two different boats, and I began to think they were going 
to leave me to my fate. But the French officer in command of 
the Pear/, hearing there were some Englishmen on the wreck, 
ordered the boats immediately to return and take us up, vh , my- 
self and Thomas Dawson, then the only survivor of the TrincomalL 
There were killed and drowned on board the Iphig^nte 115 
or 120 men. Among whom were the captain, seven officers, the 
surgeon, two young men, volunteers from the Isle of Fiance, the 
first boatswain, gunner, and carpenter. All the treasure went 
down in the privateer. Captain Rowe of the Trincomall was 
killed before his ship blew up, as was also t)ie fir t lieutenant 
whose name was Williams. Tlie Comet, immediately on the 
accident happening, made sail from the Pear/* 1 suppose she 
was afraid there might be too many Frenchmen lor her to 
manage. On the 15th we arrived here '' (Muscat) ** for water, 
&c., and the French officer was so good as to give me my liberty. ** 

The Pear/ suhsecyjently reached the Isle of France in safety, 
but the career of Mallerouse was over. 

• James says that the Pearl cs- captain of the Comet, in his official 
caped from the Comet It would ap- report, dated i8th February 1800, 
pear from the impartial statemeut of admits that he Only picked four se- 
the £nf>)ishman in the text, that the poys and a Inscar, and those tmmedi- 
Comet fled from the Pearl, Fut let atcly after the accident f It is clear 
the f^cis speak. The Penr/ remaining from this that it was not the Pearl 
on the scene of action picked up by which sailed first from the scene of the 
»«mAessive trips of her boats about 30 encounter, 

Fsrenchmen and two Englishmen. The 
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in addition to the j?recedJngI may mention Pinaad of Nahtes. 
One incident in the crftcer of this brave adventurer deserves to be 
recorded. 

In my notice of Surcouf I have mentioned the feats he 
was able to accomplish in the ClarissCj a brig carrying four- 
teen guns. When Sifrcouf left the Clarisse for the Confiance^ 
tjie contmand of the former was entrusted to Pinaud. Pinaud 
t^ok hl‘r in 1800 to the Indian seas, made many captures, but 
was forced himself to succumb to an English man-of-war. Taken 
to Madras, he was thrftwn into prison, and finally placed, with 
about six liundred other prisoners, on board the PrmcCy India- 
man, to be taken to England under the convoy of a squaciron of 
six ships i^’ar returning thither. The convoy sailed the mtddle 
of 1801, anc^ reached in safety the latitude of the Isle of France. 
The locality Pinaud considered favourable, if othej* circumstan- 
ces should combinq;, to strike a blow for freedom. He commu- 
nicated his plan to his companions. . They approved. It so 
happened tliat on the 29th October the squadron was surprised 
when near the Isle of Fiance, by a heavy squall which dispersed 
the vessels composing it. Pinaud considered the moment ojipor- 
tune. Tlic chief officer was in the fore-topmast crosstrees ; the 
.second ofheer in charge of the deck ; the captain, the military 
officeis, and two French ofTiceis (prisoners) were in the cuddy 
taking tea, when suddenly there rushed upon them Pinaud at 
the head of a strong party of prisoners. Another divjision at . 
the same time took pc'sses^ion of the deck. The surprise had 
been so well managed and the secret so well kept, that there 
was not even the semblance of a stiuggle Pinaud took com- 
mand of the ship, followed the course laid down for ^pme time 
so as not to excite suspicion, then when night fell, he put ©ut 
all the light.s, changed tiie .ship’s course, and icached the Isle of 
France a few weeks later (20th November). Pinaud next made 
a most successful cruise in the He subsequently trans- 

ferred his cruising ground to the West Indies. 

It would be a tale of repetition to recount the deeds of several 
other adventurers, such as Cautance of the Efigene ; Peron of 
the Bcllonc ; and Henri of the llcuricttc. It will suffice to 
state that the injury inflicted on the Britislj trade witl^ the 
East was enormous, and the gain to the tVench so immediate, 
that the privateers continued to increase and prosper in spite 
of our overwhelming naval superiority. 


III. 

The secret of their impunity lay in the fact that in the Jsi'x; * 
of France and Bourbon, tlie enemy’s cruisers possessed a strong 
base of operations. It was the charmed refuge to which they 
coul<i retire ; from which they could issue with renewed strength 
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It may be asked why the British, boastings as they did cf the 
command of the seas, allowed those isla^ijs to remain «o long 
in the possession of thetr deadliest eneihy. The question Is 
difficult, even at this distant period, to answer The sagacious 
intellect uf Marquess Wellesley had early d tccted the weak point 
in the British armour, and with ^characte/istic vigour he had 
at once applied himself to repair it Very soon after the fall 
of Seringapatam he had organised from the armies of thob threi^ 
presidencies a force which, massed at Trincomall, should* pro- 
ceed thence to the conquest of Java and of the French islands. 
This expedition had been on the very point of setting out when 
urgent orders from England, despatched overland, diverted it to 
Egypt to aid the expeditionary corps of Sir Ralph Abcrcromby. 
Partly, probably, owing to the timid councils** \^hiich super- 
vened on the departure of the great Marquess from India ; 
partly, likewise, on account of the exaggerated idea entertained 
in England of the strength of the islands, and of the great diffi- 
culties which would attend an expedition, the idea was allowed 
for some years to drop. The British Government contented 
itself with spasmodic directions to blockade the islands, — a 
measure, the effective carrying out of which was impossible, 
and which, even when attempted, did not affect the successful 
egress and ingress of the adventurous cruisers. 

At length the damage done by those cruisers aroused a cry of 
indignation and despair to which it was impossible that the 
• Government should remain longer deaf. Under the pressure 
thus excited the Governor-General, Lord Minto, urged upon the 
Home Government the necessity of adopting measures more 
effectual than that of a blockade by ships depending for their 
supplies on the Cape or on Bombay. Lord Minto was in conse- 
quence authorised to occupy Rodriguez, a small island about 
three hundred miles to the east of the Isle of France, Still, 
neither the English Government nor the Governor-General 
entertained any idea beyond gaining a base from which to 
supply blockading squadrons. In accordance with these views 
a small force, consisting of 200 Europeans and two hundred 
natives, under tlie* command of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, 
was despatched in May 1809 from Bombay, in H. M.'s ship 
BelhqueuXy to occupy Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez, used by the French as a garden to supply the 
larger islands with vegetables, was garrisoned by three French- 
men, gardeners, and these were insufficient, even if they bad 
beqn inclined, to offer any serious resistance. The English 
detachment, therefore, occupied the island without opposition, 
*Tff8**^th August. They kept the French gardeners to grow 
vegetables oh its soil, whilst using the island also as a dep6t 
for ships* stores. These were landed in great numbers. 

It was soon found, however,, that the French privateers 'still 
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sailed and retnnied with their prizes as they have been ac- 
customed to sajj^^and to return. They continued toelude^ 
as successfully as* they hadk before eluded^ the vigilance of 
the British cruisers. In a word/ it was found that even with 
a base so near to the scene of operations as was Rodriguez^ 
effectual blockade^of the isjands was impossible. 

Under these circumstances the garrison of Rodriguez 
was stiengthened, and Colonel Keating was authorised to 
make an attempt on the Isle of Bourbon.* That officer ac- 
cordingly embarkctl on the i6th September (1809) 368 officers 
and men, of whom one-half belonged to the 2nd Bombay 
Native Infi^ntry, on board H. M.*s ships La Nireide and Otter 
and the Hon’blc Company’s cruiser Wasp. On th® 
these thTee vessels arrived off Port Louis, and the following 
morninjf they joined H. M.'s ships Raisonabie ditid Sirtus ; the 
naval force being commanded by Commodore Rowley of the 
former. That same day the seamen and troops destined for 
the attack, amounting to 604 men, were massed on board the 
N4ihde, and towards evening the squadron stood for the Isle 
of Bourbon, off the eastern coast of which it arrived on the 
morning of the 20th. Colonel Keating, however, had resolved 
to attempt to carry St. Paul, the chief town on the western 
side, to secure the batteries there, and to force the surren- 
der of the enemy’s shipping in the port. 

At S o’clock on the morning of the 21st the troops were 
disembaikcd to the south of Point de Galotte, seven miles 
from St. Paul. They were formed into three. columns : the 
reserve, composed of eighty men of the Pompadours, and 
eighty of the Royal Marines under the command of Captain 
Forbes ; the second column consisting of the ^detail of the 
2nd Battalion 2nd Bombay Native Infantry under the com- 
mand of Captain Imlack ; the centre column formed of loo 
sailors under Captain Willoughby, and of the lemainder of 
the Pompadours and Mai lues, about 140 in number, under 
Captain Hanna. 

Colonel Keating landed first with the. reserve to cover tlie 
disembarkation of the other two columhs. This having been 
effected, the reserve column was directed to proceed under 
Captain Forbes by the road leading to St.^Paul, until ft should 
pass the bridge over the lake, when it was to make a turn to 
the left, and take possession first of the barracks, then of the 
second battery, La Pierre, and then to proceed on to the first 
battery, La Ccniiire, whcic it would leceive fresh orders from 
the commanding officer ; the second column under Captain^ 
Imlack, was directed to pass the river G^alotte,**theo to 

* This is, and was then called formity 1 adhere to the nomenclature 

** Bonaparte*’, and was subsequently it bore from the time of Us first occu* 
named, and has since been known ts pation by fhe French. 

* Reuntou’ ; but for the sake of uni* 
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proceed along the scaahore uptil it shouI4^s'tttth tht rlviil^f 
running from the lake into the bay. It then to advanosi 
up the bed of the rivujet, past the right flank of the batterfi 
Lamboucerc, then move out and form towaids the sea« thue 
bringing it within pistol-shot of the rear of the battery^ of 
which Captain Imlack was to takctpossessien, spike the guns, 
and then move on to La Centiere. • 

The centre column undei Coloner Keating was to mafth 
straighten the battoiy La Centiere and occupy it, detaching 
thence a force to take possesMon of the bottery, LaNcuve, 
La Centjfere was to constitute the main post. 

Whilst the British tioops are marching in the aider above 
indicated, I propose to take a glance at the means i^sosscd 
by the French commandant of the inland to icsist sojormid- 
able an invasion.^ 

The commander of the French force in the island of Douibon 
was General des. Biush’s. That f(»rce was vciy small. There 
were concentrated at the capital, St. Denis, under the per- 
sonal command of Geneial des Biuslys, about one htmdicd 
troops of the line, and 300 Cicoles. At St. Paul, there weie 
onboard the frigate Caroline anchored in the haiboui , 1 10 
troops of the line, and fiom two to thre c luindi cd Cjcj les. 
The remainder of the force, entirely Creole, was scatteied over 
nine districts * from which they could not withcjut difficulty be 
suddenly w^,thdrawn and concentrated on a given p(;int. Des 
Bruslys was expecting an attack not at St. Paul, but at St. 
Denis. His lieutenant at the former place, the Commandant 
St. Michiel,had received no intimatio*n that the PLnglish were 
about to lapd. When they did land he had not then 
even withdrawn from the Caroline the European troops on 
board of her. 

It can ea.sily be conceived then that Colonel Keating's 
first attack was successful. The second column lo6k pos- 
session of the batteiy Lamboucere, and the centre column of 
the battery La Centiere without any stiong opposition, except 
that offered by the* fire from the enemy’s ships in the river. 
The reserve column ‘had likewise moved on La Centiere and 
had turned its guns on the enemy’s shipping. The second 
column, under Captain Imlack, consisting only of 142 men 
of the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry and of twelve Europeans, 
was then sent to take possession of the battery La Neuve 
deserted by the enemy. 

But before Captain Imlack could reach La Neuve the French 
^ appeared on the field. Very early that morning the Comman- 
dant St.*Michiel had ordered the disembatkation of the no 
Eurppeans from the Caroline,^^^ had directed them to join him 

* These were St. Leu, ^St. Louis, Penoit, 6t. Andrd, St, Suzanne, and 
St. Pierre, St. Joseph, St. Rose, St. St. Marie, 
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as soon as possibtain a veiy, strong position he had taken ii|t ia 
front of the battecy La Ncuve. •This position was covered bf % 
stone wall, carefully* loop*holed, and flanked on both sides by It 
strong natural defence. Each of thfise flanks was again covered 
by three six-pounders. 

This position had been occupied by St, Michiel whilst the 
Engjish were marching on *the batteries Lambouc^re and La 
Ceatiftre He occu{)iccl it still with about 150 Creoles when the 
swarthy sons of India under their English officers marched upon 
it. The attack wag conducted with great gallantry, but the 
defences were too strong and theaitillery fire too concentrated, 
and the sepoys fell back. A second attack was not more suc- 
cessful, The British cei^tre column, consisting entirely of 
Europeatft, was then ordered up to reinforce the native troops. 
Again the attacking pait}' chaiged. This time they succeeded, 
after a desperate conflict, in taking two of the eflemy*s guns, but 
they made no impicssion on his position. .It was now the turn 
of the French to be reinforced. They were joined by 110 Eu- 
ropeans froju tlie Catolinc, and by many Crcnles fiom the hills. 
The contest was now icsunied with gi eater fiiiy tlian ever, and 
it became necessar)' f<*r the English Cf'rnrnander to bring up the 
reserve under Captain Foibes. Thi^ (officer, advancing by a cir- 
cuitous route, < ccupiecl the battery La Ncuve and thus took up 
a position \ciy neaily in 1 ear of the enemy. 

St. MichicI felt his post no Jonger ‘tenable. He evacuated it 
theicfoic, and fell back upon St. Paul ; losing, arter a most 
gallant resistance, his four remaining guns. After that the, 
course of the English was easy. The fourth and fifth batteries, 
La Pierre and La Caserne, fell into their hands By half-past 
eight they had taken possession of the town, tlfc magazines, 
eight btass field pieces, one hunched and seventeen new and 
heav}^ iron guns of different calibres, and all the stores. The 
commc^dorc, seeing the success of the troops, immediately stood 
in, anchored close to the enemy’s shipping, and compelled it to 
surrender. The same evening Colonel Keating destroyed all 
the public property in the town not fit for^ transport, and re- 
embarked his troops. 

General des Bruslys learned with surprise the same night the 
landing of the British troops on the west coast of the* island. 
He immediately collected all his available men and marched 
towards St. Paul, He arrived on the hills covering the town on 
the evening of the 22nd and encamped there Colonel Keating 
determined to dislodge him the following morning^ He 
accordingly embarked his entire force in boats early on 
the 23rd. But whether it was that des Bruslys Hiought 
that further resistance would only lead to* greater dis- 
aster, or whether the moral tension was too strong for 
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him, this at least is certain, that he did not «vatt for a contest 
but retreated to St, Denis and^hot himself/ 

The Commandant St. Michiel succeeded to the post thus 
vacated by des Bruslys. There was nothing left for him but to 
negotiate with the conqueror. The conditions insisted upon by 
the latter were not heavy. It was arranged that he should re- 
tain possession of St, Paul until he should be able to place on 
board his ships the stores he had taken there, and to fit out the 
captured vesselsf for sea. This \vas soon accomplished, and on 
the 2nd October, Colonel Keating evacuated the island and set 
sail for Rodriguez. 


IV. 

The success of this expedition showed the Governfftent how 
far from formidable weie the resources possessed by the islands, 
and how easy it* would be to strike a decisive blow at these 
harbours of safety for the French privateers. Impressed with 
this idea Lord Minto, without waiting for orders from England, 
despatched in tiie spring of i8io, considerable reinforcements 
from the three presidencies to the island *of Rodriguez. These 
reinforcements raised the troops under Colonel Keating s orders 
to 3,650 men, of whom not quite one-half were Europeans. So 
confident was Lord Minto of the success of his plans, that he 
nominated, in anticipation, Mr. Farquhar, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to be Governor of the island ! 

The transports conveying the reinforcements to Colonel Keat- 
ing arrived off Rodriguez on the 25th June, but it was not till 
the 3rd July that the expedition was able to start for its destina- 
tion. This time Colonel Keating had determined to strike at 
once at the heart of Bourbon, at its capital, St, Denis. With 
this view it was arranged that the transports should meet at a 
given point about fifty miles to the windward of the island ; that 
the troops should then concentrate by brigades on board H. M.’s 
ships of warj and that these should proceed at once to the points 
marked out for each beforehand. 

About 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 7th July, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, aad 1 50 troops of the 4th brigade, accom* 


♦ He left a paper saying that he had 
destroyed Himself to avoid? death 00 the 
seaftold, — a commentary on the dread 
caused in a weak mind by the terrible 
knowledge that his master required, be- 
fute all things, success. 

•Y These were the CaioUne frigate, 44 
guns; the GtappUr brig, ii guns ; the 


Sireatham^ a merchantman, 850 tons and 
pierced for 30 guns ; V Europe^ 830 
tons, pierced for 26 guns ; the 
150 tons , the Tns Amis and Za Crw/tt 
of sixty tons each. 

J These were the BoaJlcsa, 38 ; the 
Sifius ; the Iphiqmia ; the Magktmns ; 
and the Niriide, 
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panted by Captatc\#Wittotighby, tt. N.» commanding a patty of 
sailors, die whole opnsiituttng tha advanced guard of the forcei 
were successfully landed at a poin^ between the battery St 
Marie and the batteries of the town. A few moments later, 
Lieutenant-Colonel |Iacleod,^ comraandiilg the 3rd brigade, 
effected a landing with 150 men, somewhat to the right of Colonel 
Campbell's party, expecting to be joined by the remainder of 
his brigade. But just at this moment the weather, which till 
then had been caIn) and moderate, suddenly became stormy>« 
So violent was the surf that further desembarkation was im- 
possible, Uncjcr these circumstances Colonel Keating could not 
foil to be very anxious for the safety of the handful of troops 
which itad Sut just landed. Impressed, however, with the^ truth 
of the motto that in all doubtful circumstances boldness is pru- 
dence the colonel was desirous that his troops should try to daunt 
the enemy by themselves taking the initiative. But the violence 
of the surf had increased and was increasing. No boat could 
take an order to them. Yet the fate of the three or four hundred 
men just landed seemed to depend upon their receiving one. 
Every device was tried. A small vessel was beached, stern fore- 
most, in the hope that one at least of her crew might make his 
way to the shore. But the fury of the elements frustrated even 
this attempt. Further effort appeared impossible. Colonel 
Keating was in despair. At this crisis Lieutenant Foulstone^ 
H. M.'s 69th Regiment, came forward unsolicited^ and folunteer- 
cd to sy^^im through the surf and carry orders to Colonel Macleod, 
His offer was promptly accepted. Carried in a boat to the edge 
of the surf, Foulstone jumped in, and though a good deal knock- 
ed about, reached the shore. He carried orders* to Colonel 
Macleod to unite the two parties which had landed, and at once 
to attack and stornl St, Marie, Macleod carried out these in- 
structions with spirit and energy, occupied the post, and remain- 
ed there unmolested all night. 

As the weather next day showed no signs of moderating, 
Colonel Keating proceeded with the third and fourth brigades 
to the leeward, to Grand Chaloupe ; whe»e*on the 8th, about 
1 1 A.M., he succeeded in effecting a landing. C^l^^Tiel Keating 
at this point was separated from the town by heights. He lost 
no time in crossing these, and before 2 P.M., he occupied a posi- 
tion from which he could command the enemy's entrenchments. 

But affairs had gone somewlmt too fast for him. The first 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Fraser, had succeeded at 2 
o’clock on the afternoon of the yih, in effecting a landing In a 
position to the south of the capital within sight of the onemy; 
This daring achievement had the, effect of conecatrating upon 
Colonel Fraser the entire attention of the French commandant;, 
*ai)d diverting it from Colonel Macleod’s isolated party. Colonel 
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Fraser resolved to keep his alteotioii at mm p$aimi 

forward, dislodged the enemy hrom the h^bi and then 
op a commanding positicih just above the town. 

He had with him only 3$o bayonets, all Europeans, hot witii 
these he kept the enimy anxious^ and occupied until darkmss 
fell. He then retreated to a secure position a tittle in the rear 
which cut the communications between St Denis and St Faitl./ 

Re*inforced during the night by from 300 to 400 sepojrs, 
and by his guns and pioneers, Colonel Fra^r, posting the sepoys 
so as to protect his rear, advanced at 4 o'clock in the morning 
towards the town, re^occupied the position of the previous 
evening, and, forming his troops there, waited for the day. 

When day broke Fraser*saw in the plain below him the whole 
available French force. This force, consisting of 190 Europeans 
and 350 CreoFes, was drawn up in two columns, each with a field 
piece at its head, covered by the concentrated fire of the batteries, 
and commanded by the successor of the unfortunate des Bruslys, 
Colonel de Suzanne. Fraser did not hesitate. Under a mixed 
shower of balls issuing all at once from the many and deep* 
toned mouths of the ordnance and musketry^ the British soldiers 
descended the heights in steady and unbroken alignment. 
When they reached the plain Colonel Fraser gave the order to 
charge. They at once charged home. 

The French stood firm, covered by their guns, till the rush of 
the British grenadiers warned them of the earnestness of the 
play. They then retired in good order, without waiting for 
actual contact, behind the guns. But even there they were not 
safe from their infuriated enemy. Where they could rctife he 
could folloiv. And he did follow. The dash of the onset could 
not be withstood. The French commandant escaped with diffi- 
culty ; the second in command was taken prisoner ; the men were 
driven headlong from position to position, until all their re- 
doubts were occupied by their victorious rivals, and though rally- 
ing, they did make an effort to recover these, the attempt was 
not only unsuccessful, but it cost them the life of their leader. 
Shortly afterwards -the French commandant sent a cartel asking 
for terms. A little later Colonel Fraser was joined by the second 
brigade under Colowel Drummond, ♦ 

Such was the position when Colonel Keating with the third 
and fourth brigades came within sight of St. Denis on the after- 
noon of the 8th September. He was about to march on the 
towq when a messenger from Colonel Fraser brought him the 
intelligence of its surrender. 

The^formal capitulation was not indeed signed till the evening 
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of tiM foUowittg 4«$'( By tfus terms ef it tlie en^ iriin4 cMf 
Boiirbo0. coDtaioiiir a {»oralatiott upwarc}# of I00«000 
became Biitjah tmliofy. This ^nquest had beeo effected wiA 
a loss of only eighteen men killed and seventy-oine wounded* 
There was no further resistance. The French troops were trans* 
ported as prisoners of war to the Cape. 


• 

The news of the capture of Bourbon reached Calcutta on the 
24th August. It had the effect of stimulating the determination 
to conquer the larged island. It was known that the French 
squadron charged with the protection of the two islands, and 
consisting of the BMom and Minerve frigates, and the sloop 
Victor^ wa^absent on a cruise in the Indian seas. Mr. Fasquhar, 
the new Governor of Bourbon, considered then the moment op- 
portune, even before he should receive official autJiority, for feel- 
ing his way towards the accomplishment of this greater work. 
Accordingly on the 13th August he embarked 250 men on board 
the boats of the frigates at his disposal, and sent them that night 
to attempt the surprise of the Isle de la Passe. This small island, 
distant only three miles from the mainland, lies at the entrance 
of the harbour of Grand Port, then called Poit Imperial, on the 
south-eastern coast of the Isle of France. The expedition was 
successful, and a garrison of 130 men was left to guard de la 
Passe. From this advanced post the English were able to com- 
municate with the mainland, and Mr. Farquhar thowgjjt he could 
make an advantageous use of this communication by distribut- 
ing to the people of the island copies of a proclamation in which 
the ambition of the French was contrasted di^advantageously 
with the good government of the English. This soi^ewhat child- 
ish demonstration met with the fate that might have been antici- 
pated. It failed to seduce a single islander. 

Before adverting to the measures next taken by the English, 1 
propose to remark for a few moments on the state of affairs at 
this moment in the Isle of France. The Governor of that island 
was General Count Decacn. He was on€ of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the French Army. • He had made his 
earlier campaigns under Kl< 5 ber, Hochfe, and Moreau, At 
Hohenlinden he had contributed more than any other general, 
excepting perhaps General Richepanse, to\he decisive victory. 
Named in 1802 by the First Consul Captain-General of the 
French possessions to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, he 
had accompanied Admiral Linois to the Indian waters, had 
with him visited Pondicherry, and recognising the impossibility 
of keeping that place in the event of the breaking out of 
a war, then imminent, with England, had sailed to tlfe Isle of 
France, thence to concert the measure which it might still 
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be possible to direct tgalnst ^ fCaKdttte «t«mf oHdt ewnMHirw 
But he did not stop them fit devoted bi^velf mritli all mt 
ardour of his generous and en^ghtened tmmt to the ametiora^ 
tion of the* condition of tf«ie islanders. He modified and iiiiK 
proved the old commercial laws ; be established a tiumber of 
usef^ul instittttiooa ; codified the general^ th^ civili and the crimt^ 
nal laws of the island* embodyihg them tn a code w^iich,. ] 
believe, is still known as the Code Decaen.* So salutar}^ were 
his reforms, so beneficent his administration, that many years 
later an illustrioust Frenchman refeiring, in a speech in the 
Chamber of Peers, to his achievements in the islands* used this 
remarkable expression : “ General Decaen made tlie people 
over whom he ruled almost forget even tlie 'names of La 
Bourdonnais and of Dupleix " 

Such was the man. Let us now glance at the meins at his 
disposal in 1810. He had with him only 800 Fiench troops of 
the line^ and scattered over the island, from 2 to 5,000 Creole 
militia. In Port Louis were three frigates, the Astvee^ the V 6 ^ 
ftuSf and La Manche : the others, constituting the squadron 
under Commodore Ehjperr^, had not then returned from their 
cruise. With these small means to meet a powerful and weli- 
organised attack, he must have felt that all the resources, even of 
his ovvn brave heart, would be abundantly drawn upon. 

Before, however, the English had befen able to take advantage 
of their possession of de la Passe, Commodoie I>uperr <5 returned, 
bringing «wfth him, besides his own three vessels previously 
named, two Indiamen. the Wtndham and the OyA?//, captured in 
tlie Indian waters. As he approached the island on the 20th 
July, Duperr^ noticed the Tricolor still flying on the staff 
of the sma^.l fort in the Isle dc la Passe. With it like- 
wise was a signal advising him that “ the enemy was cruising 
at the Coin de Mire,” A three-masted vessel, also flying 
the Tricolor, was likewise discerned lying at anchor under 
the walls of the fort. Deceived by these appeararrees. Duperr^ 
signalled to his squadron to make the best of their way to 
Grand Port, directing the sloop Victor to take the lead closely 
followed by the Mtfferve, each in passing to communicate with 
the three-masted vessel lying off de la Passe. The Victor sailed 
on without the' sipallest suspicion, till, as she was doubling 

® So highly appreciated were the one of the ablest of Napoleons mi- 
merits of this code, that when the nisters. He died in 1841, leaving be* 
Isle of France was surrendered to hind him, says M. Chanut *S>ne of 
the English, it was made an article the purest and most honourable re- 
ef the capitulation that it should be putations of our epoch. ^ 
continued to be ruled by the Code t He had also enlisted 500 foreign 
Deca8nV The article ran: ** Shall prisoners, mostly Irish; but these 
Igreserve their Vehgion, laws, and could not be depended upon to fight 
customs/’ « against their own countrymen, 

f Gerard LacuSe, Comtede Cessac, 





the fort she i«(^?edat one*broe4»ld(» 

«fld from the ba^i^ on shore ;* these simiiUatieotufly hdmiyg 
English coloursr^e surpriso of every one on board the French' 
ships may be eoncetve'd. But Dupefrd was equal to the occasion. 
Signalling to his ships to keep close to windward, he made his' 
way into the harbqur and ^anchored in a very advantageous 
position, admitting of constant communication with the shore. 
In this operation he had, however, the bad fortune to lose one 
of his prizes, the Windham^ owing to the indecision displayed 
by the officer in cl^rge of hqr. 

Notwithstanding the advantageous position taken up by the 
French connmodore, Captain Pym of'the Sirius, in com- 
munication with Captain Willoughby of the NMide, deksrmined 
to attack^im. On the 22nd accordingly both these frigates 
stood in*, but they had scarcely arrived within a mile of the 
enemy's line when the Sinus grounded. The KMide did not 
care to go on alone. The attempt therefore failed for the 
moment. 

Meanwhile intelligence of the events occurring in the vicinity 
of Grand Port reached General Decacn. That able officer im- 
mediately despatched on board Dupcrrc’s squadron all the avail- 
able seamen in the island. He ordered also the three frigates 
in Port Louis, the Astr^e, 7.a Alancfte, and the V^nus to pro- 
ceed under the senior captain, Hamelin,* to the aid of their 
sisters threatened in Grand Port. 

But before Cajrtain Hamelin could reach the scene of action 
the two English frigates had been reinforced by the IpJtigenia,, 
and the Magicunne. As these approached the shoal on which 
the Sinus had struck the previous afternoon, but from which 
she had just then extricated herself, that vessel an 8 her consort 
prepared to weigli anchor But before deciding to' renew his 
attack, Captain Pyin assembled on board the Sinus the captarns 
of the three other ships and all the available pilots. The 
conference resulted in a resolution to proceed at once to the 
attack, the certain effect of which no one questioned for a 
moment. 

Duperrd had expected this attack ; and he had prepared to 
meet it with the skill which marked his*lotrg attd glorious 
career. I have said tliat his ships had easj^communicatton with 
the shore. All along that shore, below his vessels, he had erect- 
ed formidable batteries, had armed them with heavy gunrs, and 
maimed them with those of his sailors who were most skilled in 
the art of gunnery. His own ships, covered by slioals and by 

^ Uncle of Admiral Hamelin who commanded the French Black# Sea fleet 
during the Crimean War, 
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sunken rocks, the navigation ^mongst whkA was difficult, had 
been so placed as to be able to meet with a concentrated fire ats 
advancing enemy. The Indiaman he had t^en, the C^/bn, 
had likewise been heavily armed, and the command of her en* 
trusted to one of the best officers at his disposal ; Duperrtf had 
himself seen to every detail ; be h^d that /norning inspected 
every battery, said a cheery word to every officer, spoken to his 
captains of his plans and his hopes. Having done this he ssait- 
ed, with a serene countenance and a bold heart, the advance of 
the English. 

They came on, — they too, dauntlessly, even jubilantly. But 
no sooner had they, sailing close together, arrived within range, 
than the shore batteries ^ opened upon them, 'the fire was 
tremendous and effective, but it did not check the ofiward pro- 
gress of the British ships. The Iphigenia, in accordafTce with a 
perviously concerted plan, directed her course towards the Ariiirrw, 
and opened on her so terrible a fire within half pistol-shot that 
she drove her out of the line. The Magidennc a little ahead 
of ihtlpkigenia^^s about to engage the Ceylon when she struck 
on a hidden rock and lay motionless in the water in such a posi- 
tion that but few of her guns could bear on the enemy. The 
NMide close astern of the Bellone commanded by Duperrd, 
engaged that vessel on one side' whilst Captain Pym in the 
Sirius attacked her on the other. The French sloop, the Victor, 
was meanwhile doing all in her power to aid the Mincrve by 
firing at, and engaging the attention of, the Iphigenia, 

The number of guns, the weight of metal,' the inspiration of 
attack, all were in favour of the English, and Duperrd saw that 
unless he used his brain to aid the physical power of his men, 
his squadron must be destroyed. He put in force then a 
manoeuvre which he had arranged beforehand in concert with 
his captains. He signalled to them to cut their cables and let 
their vessels gently strand. The result fully answered his anti- 
cipations. As his own vessel, the Bellone, glided slowly towards 
the shore, Captain Pym, with all the impetuosity of his nature, 
turned the Sirius iq pursuit. Not following, however, the exact 
line the French commodore had taken, he dashed his vessel on 
to a shoal ; and .tffere she remained fixed, immoveable, and 
powerless. 

Having thus rid himself of one enemy, Duperr(5 concentrated all 
the fire of the Bellone on the other, the NMide, which, following 
the example of the Sinus, had likewise drifted on a shoal. 
Exposed to a most galling fire, the NirHdc fought until most of 
her guns were disabled and the greater part of her crew had been 
killed ’and wounded. Incapable of protracting the defence she 
then struck. *But in the excitement of the fire and in the blind- 
ness of the smoke, the hauling down of the Union Jack was not 
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perceiv«d by the^nemy, and tBe French contioiied tbejlr fire 

tor some time rongdr.^ 

In the other part of the line, likewise, fortune had inclined to 
the French. The Iphigmia, warned by the fate of her consorts^ 
bad warped out of close range. The Magtcimne on her rock 
hadtbeen so pounced by the Ceylon and the shore batteries tbatf 
whf n morning broke, she could scarcely keep afloat 

The firing continued all night. At 1 1 p m. the crew of the 
Magicimne abandoned her. She blew up immediately after-* 
wards/ At the early dawn Duperrd sent off a boat’s crew to 
take possession of the NMide. The Iphigenlu then endea* 
voured for a short time to extricate the Sirius from her position, 
but failing;, that vessel too was abandoned and blown up. Of 
all the srfbadron that had sailed so proudly and so confidently 
to the attack on the previous day the Ip/iigenia^lone remained ! 

But she was not destined to escape. Duperrd, indeed, was 
unable to get off his stranded ships in sufficient time to follow 
her to the Isle de la Passe. But just at the opportune moment, 
just as she had been warped to her station off that islet, there 
arrived off Grand Port the squadron of three frigates which 
General Dccacn had despatched from Port Louis. In the pre- 
sence of a force so overwhelming Captain Lambert of the /p//i- 
gema had no alternative but to yield his vessel and the islet. 
He tried hard to save the former ; but General Decacn had 
arrived at Grand Port, and be dictated terms fif absolute 
surrender. They were witli a pang accepted. The Iphigenia 
and her crew were made over to the F'rcnch, and the Tricolor 
once more floated over the little fort of the Isle de la Passe. 

Thus ended the firbt attempt of the English otf the Isle of 
France. If vve are bound to admire the pluck, the daring, 
the determination displayed by our countrymen, we cannot in 
candour, refuse an equally appreciative acknowledgment of the 
combined skill and cemrage by which Dupcrr6 converted an 
apparently certain defeat into a most decisive victory. Later 
in his career Duperrd accomplished great things. In 1814 he 
defended the lagunes of Venice against an 'Austrian army ; in 
1823, at the head of a French squadron, he compelled the 
surrender of Cadiz ; 101830, commanding a French fleet, he 
besieged and took Algiers But it is probable that whenever, 
during the time intervening between that last great feat of 
arms and his death in 1846, he might have been disposed to 
pass in review the events of his distinguished life, he referred 
with the greatest satisfaction to the repulse and destruction 

* Every man on board the NirHde was killed or v^unded.— 
Annual Rtgistor. 
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of an English squadron of superior force Port on the 

24th and 25th August 1810 ! • \ * 

Flushed with his success^ DecaSn resolved to resume the 
offensive. Collecting all the ships at his disposal, now con* 
stituting a formidable squadron, hp blockaded the island of 
Bourbon, intercepting with great success the merchantmen 
which were bringing supplies to it from India. He hoped •to 
starve the English garrison into submission before it could be 
strengthened by the large reinforcements which, he welj^ knew, 
were on their way from India. The only English ship remain* 
ing in those waters, the Boadicea^ 38, had, after tluJ re-capture 
of the IsJe de la Passe, taken refuge in the iiarbour of ^t. Paul. 

Whilst the blockade of Bourbon was still being maintained, 
the British 38 gun frigate VAfricaine appeared off StT Denis. 
(12th September). Captain Rowley instantly brought round 
the Boadicea with the Otter y sloop of war, and the Staunch^ 
gun-brig, to join the new arrival. The junction having been 
tiffected, it was resolved to attempt to drive away the block* 
ading force, consisting of the Iphiginie^ — recently captured 
at Grand Port— and the Astrie. 

The French frigates stood'at once off to sea enticing the 
enemy to follow them. It was soon found that the Afrtcaine 
was a far better sailer than the French frigates and her own 
consort, thp Boadicea, and that in the chase she was rapid- 
ly leaving the latter behind. She therefore shortened sail. 
Before night fell, however, the Afrtcaine had come up close to 
the enemy, and she then endeavoured to maintain this position 
until day should break, keeping up communication with the 
Boadicea by means of night signals. At 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, however, — the Boadicea being then from four to five miles 
astern of her consort, — a sudden breeze caught the sails of the 
Africaine, and carried her, not without her commander’s con- 
sent, within less than musket-shot distance on the weather 
quarter of the Astrde. Captain Corbet, who commanded the 
English frigate, couW not resist the temptation, but at once 
fired into the enemj^. The immediately replied. The 

s'econd broadside from the Astrie severely wounded Captain 
Corbet, ^ut his plac6 was taken by the first lieutenant, and the 
action was continued for ten minutes with great spirit. By 
that time the Iphiginie had time to come to the aid of her 
consort. Whilst the Astrh continued within pistol-shot on the 
larboard beam of the English frigate, the Iphiginie came close 
tUp on her starboard bow and raked her several times. 

A coiAest so^unequal could not long continue. Yet one hour 
elapsed before the-gallant crew of the Africaine would confess 


^ The French at once changed the final a into*^. 
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themselves conquered ; and even then it was not till 163 of their 
number had been kilfed and wounded. 

, But the interlud»#Ss not yet over. Commodore Rowley of the 
Boadicea noticed at break of dajf that; the Africaine had been 
captured. He did not at once attempt to disturb her conquerors, 
but made way towards the Otter and Staunch, Having joined 
these he set out with t 4 iem in ptirsuit of the enemy. The French 
{rigatel were not inclined to risk another engagement with three 
fresh Vessels. The rigging of the Iphlginie had been so cut up 
as to render her difficult of management. She had also fired 
away nearly ail her ammunition. Captain Bonnet of the AstrU 
preferred then the abandonment of his prize to an encounter 
which could scarcely be successful. Taking, then, the Iphiginie 
in tow, he#bandoned the Afficaine^ — which was helples^ — to 
her former rjjasters, and returned to Port Louis, capturing on his 
way a sixteen-gun cruiser belonging to the East India Company. 

Commodore Rowley and his prize then reached the anchor- 
age at St. Paul. The blockade of Bourbon was at the same time 
resumed by .the French frigate Venus, 44, and the sloop Victor, 
Whilst engaged in this blockade, these vessels sighted the 
British 32~gun frigate Ceylon, having on board General 
Abercromby, on his way from Madras to Bourbon, to assume 
the command of the troops destined to act against the Isle of 
France. They at onc^ set out in pursuit. The Ve^nus, being a 
better sailer, soon caught lip and engaged the British frigate. 
After a close contest of three-quarters of an hour, in which the 
Vt^nus lost her mizen-mast, and the Ceylon was renderefl almost 
unmanageable, the Vt^nus assumed a position to leeward, and 
continued firing only at intervals until the Victor"^ should come 
up. This occurred about two hours after the action had begun. 
The Victor then took a raking position athwart th0 bows of 
the Ceylon, and the latter, then quite helpless, struck her flag. 

But there was speedy vengeance in store for the British, The 
Boadicea, accompanied by' the Otter and Staunch, having des- 
cried the French frigate with her prize abreast of St. Denis, 
started off at once in pursuit, The Victor vainly endeavoured 
to take in tow the damaged Ceylon, and the latter, cast off, was 
re-captured. Then came the turn of the Vdttus. But she had 
been too much crippled in her fight of the previous night to be 
able to offer effectual resistance to a fresh and more powerful 
frigate, and too much damaged in her rigging to escape. Captain 


* The Victoi' was no other than had been captured by the English 
our old friend, the Rtvenant, so and re-named the Victor, was 

famous under Surcouf. Taken into subsequently re-captured by the 
the French Navy as the Jina, she French, • 
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Hafflelifl, who comnnanded her, made, however, a hot fight of it, 
and only struck when farther resistance had hecome impossible.* 

The capture of the Vinus was the turnMlIipoiiit in the scale. 
Thenceforward the favours of fortune ware showered exclusively 
on the British. Shortly after that event there arrived at St. Dents 
the frigate Nisus^ bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Bertie, the 
precursor of a fleet and army on their way from England vi& 
the Cape of Good Hope, ordered to co-operate with the* troops 
taken from the three presidencies, which had started frontlndhi 
about the same time, to effect the reduction of the Isle of France. 

VI. 

It was not, however, until the 14th October that Admiral 
Bertie had been able to refit the ships which be found at St. 
Paul, and St. Denis. But on that date he sailed fro,*Tj the former 
port at the head of the Bojadtcea, the Afrtcaine, the, Ceylon, the 
Nisus, and the N^r&de, f to blockade Port Louis. Leaving 
three of these vessels on that duty, he proceeded on the 19th in 
company with General Abercromby to Rodriguez, there to meet 
the troops and ships which, coming respectively from England 
and India, had appointed that little island to be their rendezvous. 

On the 24th Admiral Bertie fell in with the British squadron 
on its way to the Indian seas, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Drury and consisting of seven ships. Two of these, the Cur«r//«, 
32, and the Hesper sloop, were at once sent to increase the 
blockading force off Port Louis ; twb others, the Clorinde, 38, 
and the Doris, 36, were detained at Rodriguez ; the remainder 
were sent on to their destination. The Admiral arrived at 
Rodriguez on the 3rd November, and found there the troops 
which had been sent from Bombay. The division from Madras 
convoyed by the Psyche and Cornwallis arrived on the 6th, and 
that from Bourbon on the 12th November. 

* It is gratifying to notice the defence which you made, notwitli* 
manner in which Hamelin’s gallant standyig that, when disabled by a 
service, notwithstanding the loss of preceding combat, you were attacked 
his ship, was acknowledged by Napo- by superior forces. He has deigned, 
Idou. In a despatch from the Min- in appreciation of these different 
ister of Marine, dated 27th December actions, which testify to your courage 
1810, 1 hud the following : His and to your skill,, to promote you 
Majesty has remarkedt with pleasure to the grade of Commander of 
that you rendered decisive the success the Legion of Honour.” The follow- 
which Captain Duperre had obtained ing year Hamelin was created a 
betweetf the 23rd and- 25th August, Baron and promoted to the rank of 
and that you subsequently xjaptured Rear-Admiral, 

the frigate Ceylon in a hand-to-hand f Formerly the V^nus, It will be 
encounter. Whatever may have been noticed that three ships of the squa- 
the events which followed, H. M. has dron had been in the possession of 
not the less appreciated the splendid the French, 
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The troops from fiengal and tlv>se from the Cape were so 
long in coming, thaMhe Admiral in concert with the General 
determined not to wait {»r them Beydkyl the 21st. All prepar* 
atioBs accordingly were made for the expedition to leave 
Rodriguez on the morning of the 22nd, when, on the evening 
of the previous day, •the happy intelligence was received that 
the Bengal division was in the offing. The transports convey- 
ing it ^ere at once ordered not to drop anchor, but to join the 
main fleet' and accompany it to the selected point of debarka- 
tion, Grande Baye, about fifteen miles to the windward of 
Port Louis. 

The armament^ independently of the division from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which did not arrive in time to lake 
any part itiu the operations, consisted of forty-six transports, 
and a fleet of twenty-one sail.* They carried 11,300 fighting 
men, composed as follows: — Of regiments of the line there 
were, the 12th, 14th, 22nd, 33rd, s6th, S9th, 65th, 69th, 84th, 
and ^th regiments; the artillery consisted of four batteries 
from Bengal and Madras ; the European cavalry of one troop 
of the 26th dragoons. The native troops from Bengal 
and Madras consisted of four volunteer battalions, and the 
Madras pioneers : two thousand sailors and marines were 
likewise contributed by the fleet. The Europeans were to 
the natives of the force in the proportion of t\^o to one. 

General Decaen had not been unconscious of the coming 
storm. Aware of his own inability to oppose with Success 
any large hostile force led with ordinary prudence, he had 
nevertheless exerted himself to the utmost to rouse the 
energies of the colonists. We have seen that he bad at his 
disposal only 800 French troops of the line in addition to 
500 enlisted prisoners, mostly Irish, upon whom he could not 
depend. The Creole element has been variously estimated. 
Extravagant English writers have rated it as high as 10 , too ; 
but it probably never exceeded 4,000, and of these it is 
recorded by the English annalist of the time, f that “ they 
refused on the approach of the British armament to co-operate 
in the defence of the islapd.” A few of the slaves were armed, 
but in a most cursory and inefficient manner. 

General Decaen might, indeed, well have despaired. But he 
allowed no symptoms of any such feeling, even if he enter- 
tained it, to appear. No sooner had he received information 
that the hostile armament had left Rodriguez than he issued 

♦ These were, the Illustrious^ 47 ; the Cormlia^ Psyche ^ and Ceylon, •of' 
fhe Cornwallis^ 44 ; the A/ricainCi the 32 ; the sloops He^pery Eclipse^ Hecate 
Boadicea^ the Nisus, the Clorinde, and Actmon ; the ^n-brig Stemneh 
the Mendaus^ the NhHde^ each of and four smaller vessels, • 

38; the Phahe and Doru, of 36; ^ Asiatic Annual Register, 
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a spirited * proclamation calling upon the colonists to'aid the 
army and navy in the defence of the feRhd, promising them 
victory, should they to his« call* He could do no 

more in that way. Then, massing his troops, he took up a 
position near Port Louis, whence he would be able to move 
at once upon any threatened point. 

Meanwhile the transports carrying the expeditionalry forc;p 
arrived on the morning of the 29th November before a harrow 
passage dividing from the mainland a small island called 
Gunner’s Quoin. It had previously been ascertained by 
careful survey that this passage offered openings through the 
reefs by which several boats could enter abreast. Here, then, 
at io o’clock in the morning, the fleet came* to pnchor. The 
debarkation on the mainland commenced at i and was 

conducted ^o a successful result, without the loss of a single 
man, in three hours, — the small French party which had 
held Fort Malartic, situated at the head of the bay, retiring 
on the appearance of the British fleet. 

The English army had, previously to its debarkation, been 
divided into six brigades. The first, under Colonel Picton, 
was composed of the 12th and 22nd regiments, and the 
right wing of the Madras volunteer battalion; the second 
tinder Colonel Gibbs, comprised the 59th regiment, 300 men 
of the 89th ai^d 100 of the 87th formed together as one 
battalipn, and the left wing of the Madras volunteer bat- 
talion; the third, under Colonel Kelso, consisted of the 
14th regiment and the 2nd Bengal volunteers ; the fourth, 
under Colonel Macleod, was formed of the 69th regiment, 
300 marines, and the Madras native flank battalion; the fifth, 
commanSed by Colonel Smith, comprised the 65th regiment^ 
a troop of the 25th dragooixs, and the ist battalion of 
the Bengal volunteers ; whilst the 6th or reserve bri- 
gade, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, con- 
sisted of a battalion formed of the four flank companies 
of the I2th and 33rd regiments, of two companies of the 56 thj 
of one of the, 14th, and one of the 89th, of the 84th regi- 
ment, and of^ Captain Imlack’s .detachment of Bombay 

* « The following a translation of displayed by you both before and 
the text of the proclamation ; — after that glorious feat of arms 

“ Inhabitants of the Isle of France. “ Inhabitants of the Isle of France I 
Thirty-four of the enemy’s ships In the present conjuncture I would 
are before the island I This number, remind you of the enthusiasm with . 
which may be increased at any mo- which, on the last aniversary of the 
went, leads us to suppose that the f^te of the great Napoleon, you re- 
English have not relinquished their newed your vows of fidelity to your 
inte|ition to attack this colony— an country. You are Frenchmen I Joiii 
intention ii^ which they have been then, your valour to the valour of 
already once baffled by the glorious the brave soldiers and marines whom 
success of the brave men of the I am about to lead against the 
division of Duporr^. I do not forget enemy, and we shall not fail to be 
the proofs of zeal 'and mtrepiday victoxious.'* 




troops which had* done such good service in the capture of 
Bourbon. ^ ^ 

TheWebarkation *h§d no sooner been effected, than leaving the 
5th brigade to cover the landing plSce, General Abercromby at 
4 o'clock pushed on with the rest of the force through a very 
thick wood; lying between the coast and the high road leading 
to Bort Louis. The troops forced their way for fully four miles 
through an all but impenetrable jungle, entangling their feet at 
every step, and dragging the guns only by the greatest and the 
most untiring exertion. They had, however, the good fortune 
to debouch into the more open country without any opposition. 
Just, howev.er, as they reached that more open plain they came 
upon the advanced picqiiet of the enemy. The men of the pic- 
quet hacTnot evidently anticipated an attack from thaf quarter, 
for the)^vere surprised, and after a faint and irregular fire, they 
retreated from their position. • 

Their fire, however faint and irregular as it was, effected 
some damage. Two grenadiers were killed and two officers and 
several men wounded. Some officers and men likewise suc- 
cumbed to the intense heat and to the fatigue of the mareff,,. 
The French picquet having retired, General Abercromby en- 
camped his force in the open ground in front of the wood. He 
resumed his march in the morning with the intention of pushing 
on to Port Louis. But the heat of the day, and the extreme 
scarcity of water rendered this impossible, and the little army, 
after marching only five miles, was forced to take up a position 
for the rest of the day and for the night at Moulin k poudre, on 
the banks of a small river called Pamplemousses, which thus 
covered the camp. 

To return to General Decaen. This officer l^id anticipated 
that the English army would disembark at a point nearer to 
Port Louis — whence the road to the capital was shorter and 
easier — and he had taken his measures accordingly. He never 
could have anticipated that an invader would land his troops on 
a point where the inland country was covered by an almost 
impenetrable jungle, defensible by a few determined men 
against an army. But the moment he received the news 
brought by the retiring picquet, he prepared to meet the new 
danger, — a danger the greater, — as the natural defence had 
been forced, and there were but ten mifes between tlie enemy's 
camp and the capital. It was not, however, until mid-day 
of the 30th that he was able to collect a force at all respectable 
to make head against the enemy. This force, consisting, in- 
cluding the Irish prisoners forced into the service, of "1,300 
Europeans and 2 to 3,000 Creoles, he posted in a rather strong 
position, about two miles in front of the coital. •He drew 
up his men on a level ground over which the high road 
passed, the guns in the centre on either side of the road 
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concealed by brushwood, and both flanks cofered by a thick 
wood impenetrable on the right and capable pfi^trong defence 
on the left. Having so disposed kis smal| h)rce, he glRoped 
forward followed by his staflf^by a few Creole cavalry and some 
riflemen, to reconnoitre the English position. 

The English had been about two hpurs in tjieir encampment 
at Moulin k poudre when General Decaen rode up. Ap* 
preaching rather too closely, a smart skirmish ensued, in the 
course of which the French General received a contusion on his 
leg. What he saw there, however, was woi;se than any con- 
tusion. He counted a force exceeding his own in the pro- 
portion of ten to one, and ready the next morning tp cover the 
five miles which still intervened between it and the capjtal. 

Decaetf must have felt as he rode back to his men that ac- 
cording to the probabilities, further resistance would bfit cause 
a useless expenditure of blood. He determined, nevertheless, 
to make one effort for victory. On his return to camp he des- 
patched 300 men with two guns to occupy a position command- 
ing the bridge over the Tambeau, about half a mile in front of 
m camp. Could he but keep the invaders there for a short 
time he might yet raise a force to operate on their communica- 
tions. 

But it was not to be. Early the following morning, before 
daylight, General Abercromby detached th^e fourth brigade to 
seize the batteries at the Tambeau and Tortue bays, whence it 
had been anranged that the army was to receive its supplies. 
The main body of the force under the personal command of the 
General, commenced its movement on Port Louis shortly after- 
wards. After marching about two miles it came within sight 
of the bridge Qver the Tambeau. As it was seen to be defen- 
ded, the advanced column was halted, whilst the guns opened 
with sharpnell on the enemy. The fire was so well directed that 
the French retired precipitately, leaving uncompleted the des- 
truction, begun and partly executed, of the bridge. They fell 
back on their main body. 

The injury done to the bridge had been so far effectual that 
the guns of the British jvere unable to cross it. They had to 
seek a passage lower down, at a ford commanded by the French 
artillery. ^The passage ^ was attended with difficulty and some 
loss, but was nevertheless accomplished. The British force 
then moved on the position occupied by the French and flanked 
by thick woods already described. 

General Decaen had witnessed, not unmoved, the passage of 
the Tambeau. He knew that he was now left with but one card 
in his hand. He played it boldly. Carefully reserving his fire till 
ttie heads bf the hostile columns should advance within range, he 
then opened upon them a concentrated and continuous discharge* 
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This fire cotniog ^om guns which had been masked checked the 
advance for a moments. Bfltitwas only that the British 
troops might d^oy. For th^ there was nothing for it but the 
ba3mnet The advance ^uard, led by Colonel Campbell of the 
13rd, under the general direction of General Ward, having quick- 
ly formed, dashed straight on. Nothing could stop their splen- 
did jdtarge. The efiemy’s trftops, after a gallant struggle, in which 
m!\py of them were killed, were forced back from their position, 
leaving their guns in the hands of the conquerors, These, how- 
ever, did not gain a bloodless triumph. Besides several privates, 
Colonel Campbell* 33rd, and Major O’Keefe, I2lh, were killed. 
Whilst this was going on in the centre, an attempt which had 
been made* on the left flank of the French, had provec^ not less 
successfulf After a gallant resistance the enemy's position was 
forced, a»d all his guns were taken.* 

The French force retired across the river *Lataniers within 
the outworks of Port Louis. The English took up a position for 
the night just beyond cannon-shot of the enemy’s lines. 

But it was all over. The English fleet commanded the har- 
bour, and the fortifications could not be defended by the small 
force at the disposal of the Captain-General. Reconnoitering 
the following morning, General Decaen observed preparations in 
the enemy’s camp, betokening an intention to make a general 
attack upon the town. Such an attack would, he knew, not only 
be irresistible, but it would entail upon the inhabitants great 
calamities. In their interests, then, and in the Interests of 
humanity, having done all that was possible for France, and 
exhausted every available resource. General Decaen resolved to 
capitulate. He sent an officer, bearing a flag of truce, with a 
proposal to this effect to the British camp. 

He was just in time. General Abercromby was on the point 
of despatching a force to the southern side of the town, so that 
the assault might be combined and general. The proposal for a 
capitulation alone stopped the movement. The General agreed 
to it, though demurring to the terms proposed. But these were 
■ soon arranged. The Isle of France with all the ships in her 
harbours, all the arms in her arsenals, all t^e stores in her maga- 
zines, was transferred bodily to England. One point was insist- 
ed on by General Decaen, and, from motives of policy, accorded 
by the English commander. "This was that the French troops 

** In this action the French lost 29th November, is as follows . killed, 
about 100 men, killed and wounded. 28 ; wounded, 89 ; missings, 45. To- 
The return of the English for this tal 162. Besides these one sailor 
engagement, and for the slight en- was killed and five were wountled- 
counter in front of the wood on the 
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should not be considered as prisoners of avar, but shoijld be 
permitted to return to France at the cost of tl^^JBritish Goverti- 
ment with their arms and baggage.* * ‘ ‘ ^ 

Thus did the French lose, after an occupation of nearly a 
hundred years, the beautiful island^upon "which had been bestow- 
ed the name of their own bright land, and which in cfimate, in 
refinement of luxury, in the love of“ adventure of its children, 
had been, in very deed, the France of the East. In the Ipng 
struggle with England which had followed the Revolution, the 
Isle of France had inflicted upon the English trade a damage 
which might be computated by millions,” whilst she herself had 
remained uninjured — for eighteen years indeed unthreatened. 
She had proved herself to be that which the great Emperor had 
declared’ that Cherbourg should become, — ** an eye 1,0 see and 
an arm to strike/' Protected for long, partly by the :.torms of 
the ocean, partly by the daring spirit of her children, partly by 
the timid councils of the British Government, she had been, for 
the privateers who preyed upon the commercial marine of the 
East India Company, at once a harbour of refuge and a secure 
base of operation. She had been the terror of British mer- 
chants, the spectre which haunted the counting house, the one 
black spot in the clear blue of the Indian Ocean. The relief 
whicli was felt by the merchants of Calcutta was expressed in 
an address presented by them to Lord Minto, in which they 
offered their ‘^sincere congratulations on the capture of the 
only rematning French colony in the East, which has for so 
many years past been the source of devastation to the commerce 
of India, to a magnitude almost exceeding belief.” + 


* I think it right and fair to give 
General Abercfumby*s own reasons 
for agreeing to the demand of 
General Decaan in this particular. 
In his report to Lord Minto he says : 

*• I was prevailed upon to acquiesce 
in this indulgence being granted to 
the enemy, from the desire of sparing 
the lives of many brave officers and 
soldiers, and out of regard to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the 
island, who have long laboured under 
the most degrading misery and op- 
pression, added to the late period of 
the season when every hour became 
valuable, I considered these to be 
motives of much more national im- 
portance than any injury which would 
arise fFom a small body of troops, 
at so remote a distance from 
Europe, being permitted to return to 
their own country free from any 


engagement. It will be seen that 
General Abercromby avows that he 
was influenced solely by considera- 
tions of general policy. His state- 
ment regarding the misery and op- 
pression of the islanders, of which he 
had no personal knowledge, may be 
dismissed as gratuitous. 

+ It may interest many of those 
now residing in Calcutta to read the 
names of the merchants who signed 
this address. They were — Alexander 
Colvin, John Palmer, J, D. Alexan- 
der, J. H. Fergusson, Robert Downie, 
James Mactaggart, Joseph Barretto, 
John Robertson, James Scott, Johan- 
nes Sarkies and William Hollings. 
The object of the address was to 
ask Lord Minto to sit for his portrait 
in commemoration of the capture 
of the isle, 



Cmmsofi^tsUM ft®? 

The ease with whjf:h the Isle of France was captured in, iSlo 
suggests the question why she was so long allowed to jkirsud 
her aggressive caf^r ? . An investigation of the cause of tfai;s 
apathy on the part of tlifi Britisn, when so many Interests were 
at stake, can only tend to co4ifirm the conviction of the prescience 
and wisdom of Marquess Wellesley ; to show very clearly the 
unsoupdness of the timid polity by which he was so often over- 
%*uled. The great Marquess not only urged an expedition in 
*1800; he fitted one out in 1801. This was diverted to Egypt» 
Shortly afterwards the Court of Directors, dreading the genius 
which would, if unfeftered, have advanced the civilisation of In- 
dia by twenty years, replaced him by a Governor-General wha 
began by un*doing the large work of unification which his pre- 
decessor hafi initiated. When Lord Cornwallis died, th^Court 
of Directcifs, after vainly endcavouiing to confer the Governor- 
Generalship on a narrow-minded reactionist — who, in the short 
term of his acting incumbency, confiimed and extended a system 
which left the States of Rajputdni a prey to Marhata free-boot- 
crs„— imposed a policy upon Lord Minto which restricted his 
power for that kind of aggressive warfare which is so often the 
best and surest defence. It is a high testimony to Lord Minto’s 
intellect that in the end he burst those trammels, and forced one 
portion, at least, of the policy of Maiquess Wellesley on a peace- 
loving Court of Directors and a distrusting ministry. 

It is Lord Minto then who, taking up the dropped thread of 
the policy of Marquess Wellesley, wrested the Isle of France 
from her parent country. For Fiance indeed, even her name, 
the name she had borne for about a huudred years, perished on 
that 3rd December 1810. Called by her discoverers, the Portu- 
guese, Cernc, re-named in 1598 by the Dutcl^ after their 
Maurice of Nassau, Mauritius ; falling, after her abandonment 
by the Dutch between 1703 and 1710, into the possession of the 
French, the island had been subsequently known to the world by 
the name she bore when the English captured her. But the 
name did not suit the new conqueror. It was erased, and that 
bestowed in honour of the great Stadtholder was substituted. 
The Isle of France vanished ftom history wilh the last month of 
the year 1810 ! 

With her conquest, too, ended the careers»of the privateers on 
the Indian seas. They, too, vanished with the island which had 
nurtured them. Thenceforward the huge Indiamen of the 
Company could sail in comparative safety. In the course of a 
few years not only did the dread of the French cruisers vanish, 
but their exploits came to be listened to with a smile, Ndt the 
less, however, are the deeds which they did accomplish.worthy 
of being. recorded. They show that if, in- a future \^ar, priva- 

2 D 
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feering should again' bh l^tiffiatiked, it «iajr be (tondble fcnr a 
nation whose navy shall havdbeen annibilatiBd and whosO ports 
shall be blockaded, to inflict, by means ofit, m a nation which 
may even bear the t!tle*of the mistress of the seas, lossOs the 
full extent of which it would be almost impossible to estimate. 

O. B. Malleson. 



JESSORE.^PA|it ri. 

By H. James RAiNEVt 

TT7E now propose reviewing and dilating on the third 
VV.part of Mr. WestlandPs report, which relates^ to the 
first thirty years of British administration ” of the district ; inas- 
much as it discusses subjects of importance, and occupies about 
double the space allotted to the two previous parts, and somewhat 
more than that given to the following three parts put together, 
exclusive of the Appendix, which latter, however, fills up but 
ten pages. *tVe , shall reserve for another, find probably final 
paper, the Consideration of the remaining parts thereof. 

The hisfcry of the early period of the British Government of 
Jessore comprises, as just mentioned, in all one* score and ten 
years, and is stated to be compiled chiefly from the official 
records ** of the district, and may therefore fairly be assumed to 
be authentic and trustworthy. A preliminary chapter is devoted 
to a rather limited view of the state of the district previous to 
lySr, from which year the British administration is said to have 
actually commenced. 

It will not, we think, be out place to here very briefly set 
forth how and when the E«ghsh came to assume the Govern- 
ment of the country, as ^ sort of introduction to what follows. 

The popular noti«J on Ihe subject is, we believe, <hat from 
the victory of PaU^hi,* gainetf under the conduct of Clive on the 
23rd June I7iy» dates the British Government of at least Lower 
Bengal, B^t, although that memorable battle may be broadly 
said to Aave laid the foundation of the English pawer in this 
country? yet we for some time afterwards in no wise concerned 
o«rselves with the internal affairs of even the afore-mentioned 
province as a whole, and the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and the collections of the revenue remained, as heretofore, 
in the hands of the Nawdb of Murshiddbad. And, it was only 
subsequent to the British obtaining the Diwdnt of Bengal, 
Bihdr, and Orissd from the Emperor of Delhi, Shdh 'A'lam, on 
the 1 2th of August 1765, on the condition of paying a tribute 
of a couple of Idkks of rupees per mensevuoxit of the jsevenue, 
that they appear to have made any effort to interfere with 
the administration of the country ,-f- 


* The name of an insignificant the (governor in Council, to the 
place, thirty miles to the south of Court of Directors, dated September 
Murshid&b4d,on the left bank of the 3rd, 1765, paras. 21 and 22, vide the 
Hdglf, and supposed to be derived Rev. J. Long*s Selections Jrom the 
from a grove of Palish trees, (Butfia Records of the Government of India^ 
frondosa^ Rox.), which «stood there, vol. I, pp. 425 and 426. The Court 
and which trees produce beautiful of Directors approved of the acqttiti<p 
orange flowers, and yield a flne, •tion of d)iwdni in their letter of 

yellow dye. • lyih May 1766, paras. 10 and 13 

t The reasons for assuming the 7^4/, pp. 468 and*469. 

Diwdni are fully stated in a letter of 




When the British, In 176S1 acquired the of the three 

provinces aforesaid, the fert df thtlU; Wj(h Wljich we need only 
concern ourselves, was governed by Muhammad Rizi Kh 4 n, on 
hehajf of the Nawdb, under the title of Naib Subakddr^ and his 
abode was at Murshidibad. He wps confirmed by the English 
in his position as head 6f the administration, and Jagat Se^and 
Rii Durlabh were appointed his colleagues/ The adminstraftfoii 
of the revenue affairs by Mubamnred Riz& Khin under the 
ISritish, lasted for about seven years, as the Company's servants, 
who were engaged simply in mercantile pursuits, had of course 
no experience of thg Government of the country. . 

The commencement of the n#w year for the coJIeetipn of rent, 
which takes place some time after the setting in of the Bengdlf 
San, IS ushered in, in every Zamindar^s Katchari in the Lower 
Provinces, by a*rcligious, or rather quasi-religious, ceremony of 
the Hindus, designated Ptirnya^ literally signifying good 
works,” but used here in the sense of first fruits ; ” and this was 
observed in a commehsurately grand scale at the court of 
MurshidAbad, where it was to be held in state, when the annual 
settlements of the revenues of Bengal were made. This wa^ 
observed by the British for sota^ time, and the first of them was 
held on the 29tb April, 1766, and^iz thus described in the Board'^s 
proceedings of the Sth May of that yt^r, That His Excellency 
the Nawab sat in quality of Nizam ano^he Right Hon^ble the 
“President took his place as Collator of tii^ fcyeuues for His 
Majesty— that they thought it by no means adv;sable to deviate 
" upon slight occasions from the est'4blished forms eustoms of 
« this anniversary, and therefore accepted for themselvu; and for 
“ us the usuaS presents of a dress and elephant to each. 'Chat the 
^ Zemindars and other public officers have consented to pay Uthe 
“ amount of five lacs and twenty thousand rupees as first fruits ot 
^^the ensuing collections; of this sum four lacs are already 
“ received, and the remainder they have reason to expect will be 
“ paid in a few days into the Treasury. That all possible despatch 
“ will be used in closing the balances of the present year so as to 
complete for the Province of Bengal a collection of 140 lacs ; a 

^ There appointmen;s were thus ‘‘others. Accordingly we fixed on 
announced to the Court of Directors “ Jugget Seat and Roy Dullub for 
in the letter of the Governor in “ the reasons assigned in the proceed- 
Council, bearing date the vd Sep “ ings ; and we now have the pleasure 
lewber 1765. para. 16. ‘‘ As Mahomed “to acquaint you that the busitiess of 
“ Riz& KhAn’s short adminisiration “the Govemment goes on with un- 
• was 'irreproachable, we determined “ animity, vigour, and despatch.” 

** to continue him in a share of the f Thus showing that the Hindu 
“authorfiy, at the same time that we custom, albeit a somewhat religious 
associated witli him men of .weight one, was maintained by the Muham« 
“ and character, so that each became madan conquerors* 

“a check upon the conduct of the 



that (ar exceed expectatiob, whfelj if ia €©nrfd^- 
V ed that six months w^e elapsed before we took charge pf the 
*f collections, and that the more ^weighty and considerable 
balances were actually incurred before we received the in- 
•* vestJture of the DirndniP • 

The civil and criminal affairs of the administration, previous 
► to the Diwdni being transferred to the British, appear to have 
been in the hands of the powerful Zaminddrs, who ruled with 
supreme sway, only .reporting to the Ndzim when they had 
sentenced criminals to suffer the extreme penalty of the law, as 
executions were not allowed to take place without his sanction, 
but it was hardly ever withheld. , 

When ^e Government of the country came into the hands of 
the British, at first little or no change appears to have been 
effected with regard to the administration of justice, except 
that the heads of the factories were enjoined to exercise a 
general supervision over the courts established by the Nazim, 
which, as was to be expected from those utterly destitute of ex- 
perience and knowledge in the matter, was more or less imper- 
fectly performed. However, in August 1769, a number of 
covenanted civil servants were stationed in several districts, 
under the designation of ‘‘ Supervisors,*' with the sole object of 
regulating the native tribunals, where the Muhammadam law 
still prevailed. 

In 1772 Muhammad Rizd Khdn, who as Naib Sul?ahdar had 
charge of the revenue, and as Naib Ndzim supreme control over 
the police, was, under instruction of the Court of Directors, de- 
posed by Mr. Warren Hastings, then Governor, whose vigorous 
administration had just commenced. On the I4tfi May of the 
same year, a proclamation was issued, announcing that the 
Company would thenceforth stand forth as Diwdn^^ The 
European officers previously appointed in the interior as Super- 
visors/* were now, under the designation of Collectors,*' direct- 
ed to personally look after the realisations of the revenue, and 
they were placed subordinate to a Committep, composed of four 
members of Council, who were empowered to make settlements, 
and generally control the fiscal operations. In each district 
there was established two separate courts. The one for tlfe. admi- 
nistration of criminal law, denominated Fatijddri Addlat^ was 
presided Over by a Kdzi and Mufft, assisted by two Maulavies 
to expound the law, and placed under the supervision of the 
Collector, who, inter alia^ was directed to have a box ke^t at 
the entrance of the katchari for petitions to be put in, which 
was evidently the prescribed mode of receiving complaiifts ; and 
he was also i»equired to forward bi-monthly an abstract of the 
register of the proceedings of the court to the superior court 
located in Calcutta, called Sadr Nizdmat Addlaty in which a 
principal native officef sat, under the title gf * Ddroghahl or 
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* Superintendent/ and waa afded V 
Mufti, as well as three learned • Maulopies. The othfer 
for the adjudication of civili suits, denominated Diw 4 M 
was presided over by the Collector personally, and assisted by 
the Diwdn. An Appellate Court; was also established lit the 
same time in Calcutta, styled Sadr Diwdni Addiat, to which 
the district civil courts were immediately subordinate. # 
Three years afterwards, or in I 775 » we find that the 
Nizdmat Addlat was sent back to Murshiddbid, and the adminis** 
tration of criminal justice vested again in theNaib Ndzim, He 
appointed Faujdars, aided by Kdzts and Muftis, .to supervise 
the criminal courts, and to be responsible for the maigtenance of 
peace and security in their respective jurisdictions, though, of 
course, in such effete and corrupt hands these results cohld not be 
expected to be realized, nor were they as a matter of fact attain- 
ed. As regards revenue affairs, the European Collectors were with- 
drawn, and natives, under the title of Amils, appointed in their 
stead, and these new functionaries were also empowered to 
adjudicate civil suits. The only European officers left in the* 
interior of the province were some half-a-dozen covenanted ser- 
vants in the same number of circles into which Bengal had been 
divided, and who heard appeals from the orders passed by the 
Amils, These were, it must be confessed, retrograde measures, 
and they lasted for six years, that is to say, up to 1780, 

Now, we shall proceed to consider what Mr, Westland has set 
forth as to the state of the district prior to 1781. He states that 
nearly the whole of the district was comprised within three or four 
great Zaminddries, and enumerates these: Isabpiir (Yiisufpiir), 
Syadpur,MuHammadshahi(Mahmudshdhi)fandBhusna),(Bosnah). 
We may here add that Sir John Shore, (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth) has left it on record as a fact, that some seven Zaminddrs in 
Bengal paid the Government as rent one million of rupis, which 
exceeded the rest of the aggregate revenue of the entire pro- 
vince. And Mr, W. S Seton-Karr, a distinguished member of the 
Bengal Civil Service and an accomplished scholar, in his article 
on ‘‘ The Owner of *tfie Soil, ’ (Calcutta Review^ Vol. XXXII, 
page 310,) wiote when Judge of Jessore, and evidently in allusion 
to //iw district that •it was formerly — evidently prior to the 
Decennial Settlement — parcelled out between two of the seven 
** whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of a third,” ‘He 
then goes on to state that : “ These three, between them, were 

** liabje for the revenue of a country which extended from the 
*• Ishamatti not foity miles to the east of Calcutta to the north 
bank oftthe Poddha or Ganges.'* The then existing state (in 1859) 
of the successors of those Zaminddrs, is thus graphically sketched : 
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** One js ireduced •from the reoe!^ of rente estceedlng 
a mtliicm t<f a poor pittance ortwo or three lakhs a ytmv 
** The second ti represented by an individual on * whom a 
" liberal education^ and the direct Superintendence of watch** 
ful guardiansi collectors and commissioners, during a 
lengthened mingrity^ have bestowed just intellect and * 
** capacity sufficient to Inable him to squander a good 
** patrimony* The third, though noted for careless manage- 
** ment and consequent indebtedness, is a generous landlord, 
a loyal subject, and a gentleman with tendencies somewhat 
*• in favor of the old school.” As Uie writer has refrained, 
probably adyisedly, from giving us their names, we do not 
think we would be justified in mentioning them. 

Among* the Zamindiries of less extent, we find Parganij 
Hogla, nblfulia (BelphtiH), and Sultdnpiar specified. The 
last of them, or rather thirteen an&s thereof, was acquired 
by one Kasindth Datta in 1774, owing, we are told, to the 
former Zdmind^rs being unable to pay in the arrears of rent 
due. This fact is prohainently brought forward in order to 
prove that the Zaminddrs, prior to the Permanent Settle- 
ment, were oot hereditary proprietors of the soil ; but Mr. 
Westland evidently forgets that, although he must allow 
that the existing class of Zamind^rs are in reality hereditary 
proprietors of the land vested in them — be it by virtue of 
legislative enactment if he will — yet they are liable to be 
dispossessed of their holdings in a far more summarjr manner, 
i. e., by the sale of their properties, ♦ simply on failing to pay 
in any one instalment of revenue due, before sunset of the 
particular date fixed for that purpose. Therefore, this 
argument, confidently advanced by Mr. Westlafid to estab- 
lish that ZamindArs prior to British rule were not hereditary 
owners of the soil, is of no avail, and falls to the ground. 

Besides the few important Zamind^ries mentioned above, 
there were numerous minor ones, and the total number of 
them at the time of the Permanent Settlement is stated by 
the writer of the Report, to have been “just over 100.” 
Mr. Seton-Karr, in his article in the Caimtta Review^ quoted 
in the para, before the last, p. 354, mentions that : 1793 

the number of estates for which separate engagements had 
been signed, was three hundred and seventeen.” There 
is "a considerable discrepancy between the former and latter 
figures,, but it is easily accounted for, inasmuch as Mr. 
Westland evidently noted down only de facto ZaminjJiries, 

^ Of course the defaulter will now considered as in some sor^ an equi- 
receive the surplus of the proceeds valent of the prices of the property, 
of the sale after deducting the and to all intents and purposes it 
amount due as revenue, if there be was nothing else. The price ofland- 
any, but the payment formerly of^ ed property is now at its maximum : 
the arrears of rent mo^ also be it was then at its minimum, 






whilst the reviewer, it may be inferred, iiieladeiIa'dei«Qda^it' 
or K&hnjiji) Tdluqs as well, which at that tifie sprang Into' 
existence* 

It is then curtly announced in the report, that Zamindfes 
were mere contractors of revenue," and the case of Kasinfith' 
Datta, before referred to, is cite^ as a '^strong argument ” 
in proof of it. We have by parity of reasoning showmthat 
this argument is fallacious, and the very same objection lean 
be urged to the other case, that of Manohar Rai, quoted by 
him as an additional proof in favor of his contention. But 
as Mr. Westland has ftequently, in other parts of his report, 
reiterated what he states in this place, we think it as well to 
meet h<s arguments here, anJ shall dispose off th'* question 
once for all, at least as far as we are concerned. 

The erroneous impression that the British Government 
found the Zaminddrs nothing more than mere contractors of 
revenue, and raised them to their present position of here- 
ditary proprietors of land, is gcnei:ally prevalent among 
Europeans in this country, even in usually well-informed 
circles, and certainly requires to be dispelled. This we shall 
endeavour to do, though we are by no means sanguine that 
we shall be able to bring to our way of thinking those who 
have a strong bias the otiur way^ for, as Butler says in his 
Hudibras ; 

** Convince a man against his will, 

He’s of the same opinion still,’’ 

It will be necessary for us to briefly glance at the status 
held by Zaminddrs prior to the Muhammadan conquest, and 
during the ^indu government. The country was, we And, 
divided among a number of Des-Adhtkaris, or owner of 
provinces,” under whom were sub-holders, designated Grem 
or owners of villages/' When the Muhammadans 
took possession of the country, they did not oust the Des^ 
Adkikdris from the position they occupied, but simply changed 
their designation, and called them in their — the con* 
querors’ — own lang’Uage, Zaminddrs, which, par parenthkse 
does not in any wise signify contractors of revenue,” the 
name for which is^ Ijardars, nor "‘collectois of revenue," 
Tahstldar^ but bona fide holders of land.” The profits pf 
the land were distributed in certain fixed proportions thereof to 
the cultivator and the sovereign, leaving, evidently, a fair but 
undefined percentage, however, for the Zaminddr which was equi- 
valent to his share of the crop. And, as the crop represented the 
rent, the value thereof naturally fluctuated in different seasons, 
and therefore*' neither the demand of the king on the Zamindir, 
nor that of the latter pn the raiyat^ could be fixed. Englishmen 
are apt to understand the phrase proprietor of land” in the 
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sense in which It nrevails in England, that is to saj’^, thn 
absolute owner of the soil, therefore they find it wetl^nigh 
impossible, many# of * them ab|oIuteIy impossible, to com- 
prebend the position *hdd under natwe rule by the Zemind&r. 
Perhaps Harington’s definition of the term Zamihd^r is 
the least open to objection : it is as follows : 

Tl^e Zaminddrs* were, rnider the Muhammadan practice, 
land-holders of a peculiar description, not definable by 
^ any term in our language, — ^receivers of the territorial re- 
** venue of the State from the ryots ; — allowed to succeed 
•* to their ZaminddriSs by inheritance, yet generally required 
to take out a renewal of their titles from the sovereign 
on the payihent of a fine to the emperor and a present to 
the NdziA,— permitted to transfer their Zaminddrife, yet 
commonly expected to obtain previous special permis- 
sion ; — privileged to be generally the annual contractors for 
the public revenue received from their Zaminddries, yet 
set aside with a limited provision in land or money when 
** it was the pleasure of Government to collect the rents by 
“ separate agency, or to assign them temporarily or perma- 
nently by the grant of a jaghir or altamgha * ; — authorized 
** to apportion to the different villages the cesses imposed 
“ by the Suhakddt^ yet subject to the discretionary inter- 
ference of public authority to equalise the assessment, — and 
“ liable to render accounts/' 

That the Zaminddr's position was generally insacure and 
uncertain under the despotic sway of the Muhammadans, 
and that he was at times treated with harshness and injustice, 
is no proof, we opine, that he had no right to better treatment 
at their hands ; for they were the arbitrary acts of«an arbitrary 
Government, when the right of the cultivator to the crop he 
grew was equally uncertain, for another might appropriate it 
by force, and with the connivance of the rulers. If what 
one man sowed, another could reap, and that precious boon, 
life itself, ^nd still more precious boon, the clTastity of women, 
were not considered of any moment in the eyes of the ruth- 
less Moslem rulers of the land, with hgw much less regard 
must have the right and title to property been treated by 
such relentless men. It must be borne in mind that, nearly 
all the Zaminddrs were Hindu. And, finally, to prove 
that Z^minddrs were not simply what Mr. Westland and 
others have represented them to have been, we shall quote 

a brief extract from the English translation of the firman 

... 

* This shows that the Zaminddr of course arbitrarily, ^ut in those 
had a lien on his estates, and as the good old days ** of anarchy and 
grant in Hen thereof was in propor- oppression, injustice* was the rule, 
tion to its extent, it may fairly be and not the exception, 
said to have represented its value, 

2 E 
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of the Emperor of Delhi, Famkh5lyar,jto the £i%li$iii deM 
as far back as A. R C220,s=:A. D. 1717 : ♦ ^ That the 
'^rentings of Calcutta, Chuttanutty, and Covlwdpor, i«i the 
Paigana of Ameirabad^ etc., in Bengal/ werq, formerly grant- 
ed them and bought by ccmsent of tAe Zafninmts of 
them ” — ^this part of the sentence has been italicised by us and 
clearly shows that Zamindirs were de ^jure et de fagto pro- 
prietors of their lands, — ” and were now in the Company'^ 
possession, for which they yearly pay the sum of Rs, i,ipS-fe 
annas * * and that they have the renting of the adjacent town^ 
petitioned for, which they are to buy frohi the respective olmers • 
thereoff These italics are also ours, and conclusively es- 
tablish that Zamind&rs were entitled, according to the au- 
thority of the Emperor himself, to receive tb£' full price of 
their Zamindiris. Furthermore, if the reader vMll turn t6 
the Rev. J. Lpng*s from the Records of the Govern^ 

ment of India!' Vol. 1 , p. 175, he will see what was the form 
of Sanad granted to the English by the Nawdb of Murshidd- 
bdd, and the only difference in that and similar Sonads from 
others being, probably, that the former specified a fixed 
instead of a variable rental. 

The array of facts above given, and the inference drawn 
from them, will, we hope, convince all who are open to con- 
viction that the Zamindar was, under the Muhammadan 
rdgime, what his name signifies, the owner of the land. And 
it is rather puzzling to us to find that those who have had 
fair opportunities of ascertaining the true facts, do not ap- 
parently care to do so, and persist in maintaining a contrary 
opinion on such insufficient grounds. 

For sonje time at first, it appears, that the revenue of 
the district, owing to there being no local treasury, was to be 
paid partly in Calcutta, and partly in Nator, (Rdjshdhi). 

We now come to the period when British administration 
of Bengal may fairly be said to have commenced. On the 
6th of April 1781, the Governor-General in Coun^pil decreed 
the abolition of the establishments of the Faujdfirs and 
Thinfidirs, and ^ fhe six covenanted servants presiding 
over the like number of courts in the country were 
trebled, and their courts augmented in the same propor- 
tion. These officers, besides being Judges, were*^ — to 
quote the words of the Resolution — ^‘invested with the 
powers, as Magistrates, of apprehending dacoits and 
persons charged^ with the^ commission of any crimes 
or » A violence, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. ” But they had no power to hold any trial, or 
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inflict any punisbtneftt on those agprelieaded. fhey ciMlfl 
forward them on jo the nearest^ Fenyddri Courts and deliv^ then 
over to the Dirogliah, v^ho was merely subject to the authority 
of the Naib Ndzim at Murshidibdd, to whom he had to refer 
for orders jn all cases, except the most trivial ones, in which 
latter he, the Ddroghah, was^mpowered to award petty fines, 
pr short terms of imprisonment There were* two Diroghahs 
then %tationed in the district, one at Jessore, and the other at 
Bosndth, where there were also jails, under their chaige. 

The hcad-quarterstof Ihe district was at the very commence* 
ment fixed at Murli, and the first officers appointed there were Mr. 
Tilman Henckell, Judge and Magistrate, on a salary of Rs. 1,300 
per mensenii who arrived there some time in May lySt.and his 
Assistant, Ij^r. Richard Rocke, the Registrar, on a salary of only 
Rs. 300 a month, who also reached the place in the same year. 
Both were most able and energetic men, and the name of the first 
of the two has not yet been forgotten by the people of the 
district, though almost a century has passed away since he first ap- 
peared in Jessore. Mr. Henckell, we find, lost no time in endea- 
vouring to organize.an efficient police, and he stationed a force 
of 50 Sipdhis at Murli, 30 at Mirzanagar and Bagnah, respec- 
tively, and 4 at Dharmpfir, whilst at Nodbdd (Khuind), there 
was none, as the force attached to the Salt Department there 
was doubtless deemed sufficient for it. At all but one — Murli — 
of the five places named above, (the remaining four .were old 
Thdndhs,) he placed police officers, designated GirdSwds, and 
not, as stated in the Report, Girdwars,* whose duty it was to 
apprehend aU Ddcoits and despatch them to Murli for trial. 
But, the Government within a very shoit time, aby>ot a year, 
diricted the entire force, except that at Murli, to be abolished, 
on the score of its being too expensive. 

The Magistrate was, in 1782, directed to make Zaminddrs and 
other superior land-holders responsible for the apprehension of 
criminals and suppression of crime, and the punishment to be 
awarded to them, , the Zaminddrs, for conniving at any serious 
offence, was declared to include the hanging pf the delinquent. 
The Zaminddrs were also required to erect Thdndhs, and to 
appoint proper officers to have charge of them ; and some 
13 Thdndhs appear to have been at first thus created, 
but the number varied at different times. These arrangements 
may be said to have continued in force till Lord Cornwallis 

• We believe Girdawi, Ijl'^ “ * dwar, jjWy transliterated ^ Mr. 
substantive of the masculine genden Westland Girdwar, is an adjective 
and signifies “a patrol," whilst meaning “allround,” or a circuit. 
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vigorously set s4)oul to effect,a thorough rcfformation of the ad- 
ministration ; and^ that they were in some me^ure an improve- 
ment on the police estal^Ushn^ents which existed during the 
time of the Faujdars, was owing simply to itte indomitable 
energy which Mr. Henckell brought to bear in their supervision, 
as also to the fact that he managed to retaKi the establishments 
at ThAndhs Jhenida and NoAbdd, being authorized ta» 
temporarily engage the services of Thdndhddrs and Gircfdwds* 
for special occasions. 

Owing to the depredation committed^y Ddcoits in the Sundar- 
ban, Mr. Henckell induced the Government, after, as usual, a 
great deal of trouble and difficulty, to permit of his entertaining 
a special establishment of six patrol boats. That the most 
daring Ddcoitis were perpetrated there at that time,c is evident 
from the following extract, taken from the first volume of Select 
lions from the Calcutta Gazette, by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, p. 269. 

The Ddcoits who have so long infested the Sunderbunds and 
“ the rivers leading to and from Dacca, have, in the last week, 
been uncommonly daring in their depredations. A detached 
** party of seven boats were, on the 2nd instant at Sonarampoor, 

“ where they laid under contribution every boat passing and re- 
“ passing. The principal Ddeoifs boat carried the Company's 
colours, and they plundered without fear in open day. A large 
party, said to consist of about fourteen armed boats, attacked 
on the 3rd, between Calpudity and Gurneedy, a Mr. Burgh, on 
“ his way’ to Calcutta ; on their approach, Mr, Burgh desired 
them to keep at a distance, which they refused, calling out, 

' * Toom ko marnaka iah^ or we are come to kill you, on which 
‘Mr. Burgii fired his musket, but unfortunately was brought 
down by an arrow which pierced his breast, and afterwards^n 
their boarding his boat, being run through his back by ^roybans, 
a kind of spear, fell into the river, and his body has not since 
been found. One of his ddndies was also killed, and another 
dangerously wounded with an arrow above the eye. * • The 
" same party are supposed to have proceeded towards Gazepore, 
near Dacca, where, on the 4th, in the morning, two European 
** gentlemen in budjrows were attacked, and stripped of all their 
things, even to* the clothes which they wore. The ddndies were 
forcibly taken out of the boats to be employed by the Ddcoits 
in their future excursions. On the evening of the same day, Mr. 
^‘Willes, proceeding from Sylhet, fell in with the same party 
/consisting of fourteen boats ; after having been chased some 
time, finding the Ddcoits gaining fast on his pulwa, he ordered 
her to be run on shore, and escaped with his ddndies and 
servants. ^The Ddcoits took possession of his boat and 
plundered her of everything on board, remaining in her 
from four o'clock till twelve at night, the greater part of 
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wfaiciti thne thejr Ir^ vecapiedia emptying the bottles of Indoor 
“ thejj^found on>oard.’‘ 

Again, at page 270 ef the satne wprk, another daring attack by 
Dhcoiis is thus narrated : 

In addition to the outrages of the Sunderbund D&coits men- 
“ tioned in our lastj" — dated November 13th, 1788 — we hear 
“ tl^l on the 15th ultimo, a naik and eight sepoys, proceeding 
" from Calcutta to Culned, (? Khulnd) were attacked at the mouth 
' of the Choonpoorie river” (? Chunkhuri, a creek about 16 miles 
“ or so below Khultfft),— “ by some five or six and twenty boats, 
“ each manned with some sixteen or eighteen njen, a number of 
“ whom boarded the boats of the sepoys, wounded several of 
“ them, add plundered the whole of their property, »s well as 
“ their mtiskets and bayonets. One of the sepoys being missing, 
“ was probably killed.” . . 

That the D&coits did not carry on their audacious exploits with 
perfect impunity, and that Mr. Henckell was, to some slight ex- 
tent, able to make way against them, will be seen from this ex- 
tract from the same page of the above work already twice quoted : 

“ These repeated depredations call for immediate and ex- 
“emplary punishment, and we are happy to hear that Mr. 
“ Henckell, the Magistrate at Jessore, has apprehended twenty- 
“ two persons supposed to have been concerned in the above 
“ robbery. Eleven others have also, we understand, been taken 
” by Mr. Ewart, Salt Agent at Jynagur.” , 

Among the leaders of the D&coits, the writer of the Report 
mentions the name of one Hira Sirdar ; and he also mentions 
that “of Kalisankar Datta or Rai,* the ancestor of the Narail 
family,” who Mr. Henckell stigmatized as " a. ^D&coit and a 
notorious disturber of the peace,” but Mr. Westland considers 
him to have been “ rather a latthial Zemindar than a D&coit'' 
The Report then goes on to describe an achievement in arms of 
Kalisankar and his no less valiant brother, Nanda Datta. They 
having plundered a rice boat, were attacked by a body of Sip&his 
under the leadership of “ Kutbullah,” a Girdawa, sent out by 
Mf. Henckell to apprehend the promising^ brothers. K&lisankar 
having mustered a force of 1,500 strong at Narail, formed them 
into four divisions, and gave battle to the police (orce, who 
appear to have been ignominously routed tvithin three hours, 
with a loss of three killed, ^nd fifteen wounded, including their 
leader. Subsequently, Kalisankar, Nanda Datta, and some 
others of the marauding band, who took a prominent part in 
the fight, were seized and lodged in durance vile at Murli, but 
•they were, according to Mr. Westland’s information, — where 

* The former indicates the name of is used in these parts to signify that 
the fam ily, and the latter designation the holder of it is the owner of land. 
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obtahied 
members 
acquitted, 

told the offence'* — the original one of course-^* was not a 
D&coity, but a lut taraz^ aud naively remarks : — Still, he surely 
ought to have been punished for^ bis armad resistance to his 
apprehenders.** ' • 

Under the heading of “ the Administration of Criminal Justice** 
from 178 1 1 the thorough failure of the system of trial by D^o- 
ghahs is clearly shown ; and, it is stated that, 1785 the Go- 
♦‘vernment empowered Magistrates to hear petty cases of 
‘‘ assault, abuse, and pilfering and to inflict on them punishments 
not exceeding four days* imprisonment or 15 stripes.** But, 
Mr. Westland does not in this place, or elsewhere, as^far as we 
are aware, notice the regulation passed by the Governor-General 
in Council in June 1787^ “ for the better administration of justice 
in the Criminal Courts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.*^ We 
ought, we think, to here supply the omission. By this enactment, 
the Magistrate was invested with power to hear and determine, 
** without reference to the Faujd&n Courts, all complaints or pro- 
** secutions brought before him for petty offences, such as abusive 
language or calumny, inconsiderable assaults and affrays, and 
to punish the same where pioved, by corporal punishment not 
“ exceeding fifteen rattans, or imprisonment not exceeding the 
term of fifteen days.*’ Any case in which a greater punishment 
ought to be inflicted, was to be remitted, as before, to the nearest 
Faujdiri Court, but the Magistrate could fine up to the sum of 
Rs. 200 in groundless and vexatious complaints, according to 
the reputed wealth of the culprit, which provision was adhered to 
in the law on the subject passed in 1793, vide Sec. 8, Reg. IX 
of that year. Tlie Magistrate was required to inspect the jails 
in his jurisdiction periodically, and to report on them to the 
Governor-General, that the necessary representations might be 
made to the Naib Nazim,** European British subjects charged 
with offences, were directed to be committed to the Supreme 
Court for trial, and g IK other Europeans were declared to^be 
amenable to the authority of the Magistrates and the Faujddri 
Courts. We are indebted for these interesting particulars to Mr. 
Beaufort's able Digest of the Criminal Law of the Presidency of 
Fart William, published in Calcutta in 1846. 

Mr. Henckell, among his othet projects for the good of the 
Government and the people, proposed a plan for the reclamation of 
the Sundarban by means of convictlabor,butthough‘'thisSundar- 
,bun plan,’* as it .was called, appears to have been approved of bv 
the Board of I^evenue, the scheme of the convict colony was nevCT 
even attempted. Another proposal of Mr. Henckell, of employing 
short-term prisoners to work on the roads, and long-term prisoners 


from it is not state4; bnt prohaluli' from som« of tlm 
of the Narail family, — tried by .the. Birogfaah and 
* We must add that,* Mr. ^^stlana says. Ml was 



.to be dojported some t>e0al setttemaQt^ vm also appmvod of| 
and die former oi the two recOInmeodations at least woOld «|>* 
pear to have at last parti||illy kdopted. 

^*Tlie adounistratidh of Civil Juiftice ** for a like period of teQ 
years, is next dealt with, and takes up barely a single page* The 
two or three subjects there touched upon call for no particular 
not^e, but we rnay remshk that the Judge, who had limited 
pojrex, was evidently able to effect but little good to the people. 

The heading of the next chapter is rather startling, it must be 
admitted. It runs thus : The Salt Department and its fights 
with the MagistrsPte/’ This narrative h likewise from 1781 to 
1790, and occupies half-a-dozen pages. ®The Salt Agent, Mr. 
Ewart, C.S.,* whose head-quarters were at Khulna, evMently at 
the outsePdeclared war with the Magistrate, and did all he could 
to oppose? him, and often successfully too. The salt system was, 
no doubt, founded on the most grievous oppression,"' inasmuch 
as contractors for the manufacture of that commodity, the 
Malangis, used to sub-contract with others, the actual manufac- 
turers, called Maihanddrs who were coerced to take advances on 
the most unremuuerative terms, and seized and taken to the 
Sundaiban to prepare salt. Mr. Ewart supported the un- 
righteous Malangis in their oppressive acts on the Maibandars, 
vt et armis, and Mr, Henckell, with his accustomed love of fair 
and honest dealing, strenuously endeavoured to protect the 
latter, hence the disputes between them, which raged with un- 
abated fury for a series of .years. Of the kind trSatment by 
Mr, Henckell of this poor and oppressed class, the following 
short extract from Mr, Seton-Karr’s Selections, Vol. I,, p. 253, 
will best speak. 

It is a fact that the conduct of Mr. H. — obviously 

Henckell — *^in the Sundeibunds has been so exemplary and 
^^mild towards the poor Molungees " — Maihandars is evidently 
meant — “ or salt manufacturers, that to express their gratitude 
they have made a representation of his figure or image, which 
they worship amongst themselves. A strong proof that the 
natives of this country are sensible of kind treatment, and 
‘‘ easily governed without coercive measures.” 

We may fittingly add that such is the detestation and horror 
with which Malangis are still regarded •by the people in the 
southern Ind south-eastern parts of Bengal, that to call any due 
by that name is considered to be vile abuse. It has, in short, 
become a term of opprobrium. 

As a commercial undertaking the salt department was iq exist- 
ence in the district prior to the British administration thereof/^ 


♦ In the Rev. J. Long's Selections, “Tiansljtion of a* petition from the 
1 , 408, ill the Rrodeedings, Seciet Vakeel of the zamind&r of Buzzoorga : 
Department, May 7th, 1754, is a Medpoor,'’ a Parganah south of 
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Jessore. 


rvoi. lxit,p.3«4. 

t April 1877. 


and in the map of 1769, given with Mr. Sain^eman's Seltciions, 
Vol IVm Khulni^ which was its* principal station, is shown, and 
styled Jessore-Culna/* whilst Xessore appears^io where else in 
the map. ^ 

In the Cal. Jour. Nat. His., Vol., II, pp^ 251 and 252, Mr. 
James Patton, Assistant Salt Agent, gives the follovt^ing lucid 
and interesting account of the native* mode of manufacture of 
salt as formerly pursued in the Sundarban. 

** The sea-water during spring tides is permitted to flow over 
a portion of ground levelled for the purpose, to allow the earth 
to be impregnated with salt ; the three highest tides are usually 
** sufficient ; and as soo#as the ground has become dry again, 
the earth and salt are scraped together and placed in heaps. 
The salt and earth in heaps are then put in a filter constructed 
** of straw, and washed with sea-water, the brine from ‘the filter 
passes into a hole dug-out for that purpose, and plastered with 
clay. From this the liquor is boiled in small earthen vessels 
** placed like a honey-comb, one vessel being attached to the 
other. This method is followed in Baharbung salt works. In 
other salt works, called Tuffaul^ the boilers are flat, and placed 
in rows. The only difference in the two forms of boiling is, 
^^that in the former dry ‘wood is burnt to keep up fires only 
during the day, and in the other, large logs of green wood are 
burnt night and day, so that the one makes more salt ; but the 
quality of salt in both cases is supposed to be the same. After 
‘‘the salt is^all formed in the pots, it.is taken out, and with the 
“ liquid that remains, is placed in baskets for the purpose of 
“ draining.'* 

The salt manufactured out here was generally supposed to . be 
adulterated fi'eely with nitre, but Dr. J. McClelland says — videi!ti^ 
work and page just quoted — “The dirty and moist appearance of 
the common bazar salt, is owing to its containing the muriates 
“ of lime and magnesia, which give to the whole a deliquescent 
“ appearance.’* Our table salt is, as the reader doubtless knows, 
a pure article, and known to chemists as ‘ muriate of soda,’ but the 
natives of this country would not, until a comparatively recent 
period, taste it, under the impression that it was largely mixed 


BSiqirganj, and according to Mr. 
blochmann, {/our^ As. Soc,, Pt, I, 
1873, page 229) called after Buzurg 
Umed Khan, son of that welUknown 
Governor of Bengal, Shiista Khan 
who ruled the province from 1664 to 
1677 A,D. The complaint sets forth 
“ the oppression of the Factories ** 
( ? Factors) “ of the Company, and 
“ many other English Traders, who, 
“ it alleges, * press the inhabitants 


“ and carry them in the woods of the 
** Soonderbuns paying them only half 
“ their wages. They take possession of 
“ lands in the Soonderbun and make 
“ Tafalis of salt for which they pay 
“ no rents.' Especial mention is made 
“ of one Mr. Dobbins, who is stated 
“ to be there committing every spe- 
“ cies of oppression and violating the 
“ women of the inhabitants and erect- 
“ ing factories,' etc 



with the pulverized iones of atiimals' of all descriptions,— men, 
cattle, swine, etc., and were apprehensive of swallowing^ particles 
of human, boviiffi, porcme, or a!>y other ossified matter, which 
would militaterfcagainst their caste. * 

A chapt^er of a couple of pages is devoted Ip the Company's 
cloth factories, of wiiich there were two, one a^Buran, and the 
other .at Sonabaria, and the superintendent in charge of them 
Jand Mr. Henckell appear to have, been also at daggers drawn, as 
the latter wished to shield \he weavers from the rapacity of tho 
underlings, and the, former considered suclr conduct as imperti- 
nent interference, and resented it accordingly. These factories 
were termed ciunings, and we find from the Rev. Mr. Long’s 
Selections^ jjol. I, p. 63, that one of the two factoriesy» named 
above, — B^ran (Burron), is mentioned in the list of the Com- 
pan57’s aurnngs^ in a despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 
December Stli, I 7 S 5 , and that it was supplied *vith funds that 
year to the extent of “ Current Rs. 82,261-0-3.” There were 
then in all Ihirlcen auriings^ and had an aggregate sum of 
“Rs. 12,81,637-2 0," granted to them as advances. 

Next we have, in a chapter of less than two pages, a narra- 
tive of facts relating to the “establishment of the Collectorate 
at jessore.” At the suggestion of Mr. Henckell, Jessoie was 
created into a Collcctorship in 1786, and he was appointed 
Collector thereof, in addition to his other multifarious duties, 
which he discharged with zeal, vigour, and ability, leaving the 
impress of his mind oh every department in which he was in 
any way concerned. The Collcctorship at first comprised 
Farganahs Yusufpur and Sydpur, and we are told “ also some 
estates separated from Murshidabad.” The revenue, which 
then amounted to little less than Rs. 6 lakhs, was payable to 
the new local Treasury, and not as previously to the treasuries 
at Huglf and in Calcutta. In the following year, in the Calcutta 
Gazette of March 29th, (Vide Mr, Seton-KarV s Selections, 
vol. I, p. 185), we observe the appointment the new collector 
thus stated : “ T. Henckell, Esq., confirmed Collector of JeSsore, 
with additions from Mahomedshahy, latq)y under J. Sher- 
“ burne, Esq., Hooghly, lately under R. Holme, Esq., and part 
of other districts.” , * • 

The chapter following deals with the proposed Permanent 
Settlement, in the discussion of which, in 1788, Mr. Henckell 
took a prominent part. His idea appears to have been that 
the settlement should be made with the rayots, and their rents 
realized through the Zaminddrs, whom he considered to possess 
some sort of a riglit. The question of lakhirdj, or r^nt-free 
tenures, also came up for discussion at the time, •and it was at 
first proposed to resume all such created subsequent fo the 
acquisition of the Dfwdni, but eventually the grantees were 
somewhat less harshly Ueated. *In A, D. 1784 the Government 
declared “ the Burmutters and Dibuiters ana charity lands of 
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aU kinds in BurdwSn, " should be upon the same footing as 
those in the Calcutta Pe^giinnahs/* and those only exempt 
from any tax" as were ^‘applied to m^iritainthg of priests or 
schools/' ♦ These stringent provisions were ^leparted from 
afterwards, still the resumption proceedings caused a^reat deal 
of dissatisfaction among the people, andcthey were in many 
instances unjust. 

Another chapter describes at some “ length the state of things] 
prior to the-Pcrmanent Settlement/' 5 s regards landed property, 
from 1785 to 1790. •The estates are said to have been over- 
assessed, and Mahmddshahi, — called after one of the three Mah- 
mfidsh^his of Bengal/' f given as Mahammadshahi by Mr, West- 
land, is brought forward as an example in point. In Xodar Mull’s 
rent-roll of A. D. 1582, given in the Ain-i-Akbarf by Abul 
Fazi, we find that Sircar Mahmiid^bdd, as it is there designated, 
is stated to have comprised some 88 mahalls, and yielded a 
levenue of Rs. 2,90,256 per annum, and Mr. Westland states 
that the whole of it was assessed in 1178 B. S.,~A. D. 1771-72 
at Rs 2,87,614, to which, if we add the Zaminddr’s allowance of 
Rs. 18,000, and the rents of the Bntty or endowed lands, 
Rs. 1,800, we have an aggregate of Rs. 3,07,414 ; but these two 
items should be properly excluded, as they were, probably, not 
comprised in the former assessment, and therefore the balance 
is in favor of it. Thus, it will be seen that the estates must 
have somewhat deteriorated in value between those two periods. 

The half-a-dozen pages composing the next chapter, is devo- 
ted to the Permanent Settlement of, it is said, 1790, but this 
is hardly correct, for although the terms of the Decennial 
Settlement passed in that year were confirmed by the Perma- 
nent Settlement, yet the latter was not promulgated till three 
years afterwards, by Regulation I, of 1793. Mr. Henckell 
having been tiansfeired to the charge of a more important 
district, Rajshahi, he was succeeded by his Assistant, Mr. Rocke, 
on the 1 4th* October- 1 793, as Judge, Collector, and Magistrate, 
and on him devolved the task of initiating the new measure. 
It appears that the' rZamindar obtained a remission from the 
aggregate revenue of one^elevehth part thereof, the balance 
being paid to Gov^ernment in four unequal instalments during 
the year. At tlie same time the Government abolished the 

Sayer'^ or '‘duties and customs," as defined in Mr. Warren 
Hastings* Explanation of Terms," submitted to the Govern- 
ment in 1759, and which is the eailiest glossary of Muham- 
madan terms extant, as will be seen from the Rev. J. Long's 
Selecttoms, vol. I, p. 117. 

♦The Rev, jf. Selections^ t J^uinal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 

yoL I, pt 3 ^ 0 - ^^ 73 . P- 2 I 7 - 
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The Tdluqs, welI 4 cnown to the natives as Kfmija Tdluqs^ 
which were originally created by fhe Zaminddrs, were now sepa- 
rated from the stff &ral Zaminddris to which they appertained, and 
their rents weiie made payable dirccifto the Collector Another 
description of Tdluqs, the rents whereof were payable through 
the Zaminddr, and ^^liich we may, we presuirie, style Shikmi 
Tiiuqs, remained in the hinds of the Zaminddrs, ’but it was 
iJeclared that^ their rqnt, and its future increase^' — the italics 
are ours, and show that such holdings are liable to enhancement 
— ought to be statgd with accuracy.** Of •course Zaminddrs 
had in the beginning, and for a long time afterwards, to render 
annually their, collection papers and accounts to the Government, 
i,e.^ the CplleCtor. At- the outset, the Kdnungos, who were 

officers d|puted on the part of the ruling power to the offices 
of the Zaminddris,** were retained, but their services were dis- 
pensed with in a very short time as unnecessary.* 

It would appear that the Ndwdb of Murshiddbdd was accus- 
tomed to grant certain favourites the right to levy some sort of 
an allowance from Zaminddrs* estates, for Mr. Westland relates, 
that such privileges were conferred on Boho Begum, one of 
the Murshiddbdd family,*' who claimed to realize Rs. 9,200 on 
that account. In 1790 the Government granted her in lieu 
thereof a life-pension of Rs. 6,300 per annum, which lasted only 
for four years, as she then died, but the amount was added to 
the permanent revenue leviable from the estates,'* and thus 
the Collector did a fine stroke of profitable busineSs for the 
Government, 

The Government required the Zaminddrs to grant Pdttisto 
their rayats, before the close of the Bengali year 1198, or the 
middle of April 1791 ; but, according to Mr. Roclccf, the Zamin- 
ddrs were unable to do so, as all the rayats did not pay their 
rents directly to the Zamindars, for some of them paid through 
the Gantiddrs, or farmers. In all cases, however, where the 
Zaminddrs received the rents direct from their rayats, they do 
not appear to have conformed to the rule laid down, which was, 
probably, not appreciated by the ignorant rayats at that time, 
who did not care to demand their Pdttds. * 

’Another chapter of some thirteen pages is set apart for a very 
full description of “ the state of things follo\?ing the Pertnanent 
Settlement ” said to be from -1791 to 1802. It shows that the 
early Zaminddrs, far from deriving any benefit from a fixed 
revenue demand, found themselves hardly dealt with, and unable 
to meet their assessments, which must liave been therefore ^ces- 
sive. The vicissitudes of fortune experienced by the proprietor 
of the Bosndh Pargandh, and the Rdj$ of Nator, ^re refeted by 
Mr. Westland to prove that the Zaminddrs at first had a harcL 
time of it. Now , Kdlisankar Rdi, an ancestor of thc^Narail 
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Jessore. 

family and the founder 6f its fortunes, st«ps on the stage in a 
rather different character from* that of the daring leader oA lathi* 
in which he last made hi^ appearance'^n the annals of 
Jessdre, He was regarded by the then Raj d ef Nator, Babd 
Kisori Chdnd Mitrd’ informs us, ^ “ As a friend, ghilosopher, 
and guide. Bpt he \\a3 unfortunately neither a faitliful friend, 
** a good pTiilosopher, nor an infallible guide. He was, on the 
contrary, a principle of evil introduced ,into the Nator Rdj for, 
“ its destruction.’* The splendid estate of Bosnah was sold 
piece-meal in 1799* on account of arrears /)f revenue. We are 
further told by Babu K. C. Mitra.f that “ the other estates of 
the Raj shared the same fate as Bhusna,” and that the largest 
ptircha.^cr of these estates was Kdlisankar Rdi.'* ‘ 

We may here fittingly observe that the Permanent^Settlement 
was not, as too many deem it, a hasty, inconsiderate, and impul- 
sive act of Lord Cornwallis, who was then, it is said, wholly un-. 
acquainted with this country and its people. The Court of 
Directors appear to have contemplated such a measure years 
before, fur in their instruction to the new Governor-General in 
1786, they state : A moderate assessment regularly and punc- 
tually collected, unites the considerations of our interest with 
“ the iiappiness oflhe natives and security of the landholders, 
“ more rationally than any imperfect collection of an exag- 
jujuvid^ to be enforced with severity and vexation 1 ” 
And Mr. ^afterwards Sir) John Kaye most accurately sums up 
the history of the measure, when he says : — 

passed into law nearly seven years after Lord Cornwallis 
** descended from the quarter-deck of the Swallow, It was 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
after at lea'k two years of consideration. It was approved as 
a Zamindaree settlement by all the first revenue officers in 
“ the country, and as a permanent settlement by many of them. 
It was based on infoimalion acquired during twenty-eight 
years’ of dilligent enquiry,’* 

An account of the ruins of the old Zamindafs ’* commencing 
from 179s, and prof ceding down to 1802, comprises a chapter 
of five and a half** pages. The next victim of the Permanent 
Settlement alluded to, was another native nobleman, Raja Sri 
Kanta Rai, ZamiKdar of YusufpurJ an ancestor of the present 

— — — S - — 

® Calcutta January 1873, “ writ of execution issued in a cause,^ 

^ Ibid, ‘‘wherein Neinychurn Mullick (who 

$ This zamindaii was thus adver- ** hath sinvived John Hart) Js the 
lised for sale in the Calcutta Qaactte plaintiff, and Rajah Sereecant Roy 
af the 9ih Febiuary 1797 : “ She- '* and Gopcenath Roy are the defen- 
“ liff’s Srle — Notice is hereby given “ dants. 

“that on WednV'sday, the 25th of “ All those six Pergunnahs in the 
" January last, the Shei ifi of Calcutta “ zamindaree of the $aid Raj-ih Seree- 
“^ ‘uid put up "to tale, by virtue of a caut Roy and Gopeenath Roy, called 
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lessor,. 

Chanchrd Rdjd. . Oo his death the family were reduced to ab- 
solute destitution, and received* a compassionate allowance of 
Rs. 200 per mflRth frop Govewiment ; and this pecuniary aid, 
subsequently^educed to Rs. 186, oiTly ceased in 1812. Next, a 
third natiye nobleman’s fortunes, or rather misfortunes, are nar- 
rated, that of the Raja of Naldanga, the Zaminddr of Mahmtid- 
shdW. Of this magnificent pr operty a small portion only remains 
in rtie hands of the family. Several other Zamtndars also shared 
thesame fate, for we find that Belphuli was sold several times, and 
Hogla — it must have been one of the four shares into which it 
has been divided prior to the Permanent Settlement — once, in 
1796. The difficulties and hardships of the Zamindars will be 
readily appreciated, when we state that in 1800, the Collector 
reported 90 less than a thousand estates in arrcar, and he, the 
year before, wrote to the Government that, there was hardly 
a single large landholder in Bengal, who had not been reduced 
to ruin.” This gloomy aspect of affairs, however, gradually 
improved. The Collector in 1811 wrote that, there was a gene- 
ral reclamation of waste lands,*' and Reg. VIL of 1799— the much- 
dreaded haptam hanan^ as it was called by the natives, with its 
summary procedure for distraint and sale of the crops, cattle, 
‘‘ and other personal property of^he under-tenant for arrears of 
rent,” enabled the Zamindars^ to realize their rents from the* 
rayots, and pay in the Government revenue. 

Next, we have a chapter of 2^ pages on the Creation of a 
new class of Zamindars,” embracing the like period ofseven years 
noticed in the foregoing chapter. It describes the breaking up 
of the larger estates into innumerable minor ones, which the 
author of the Report considers to have been, witliput doubt, an 
indirect advantage flowing from the Permanent Settlement, in- 
asmuch, — to quote the ipsissima verba of the writer — that so- 
ciety is always most prosperous where wealth is distributed over 
many individuals, instead of being massed in the hands of one 
“ or two only.*’ Tliis proposition is no doubt unassailable in the 
abstract, but one which the losing side must always fail to ap- 
preciate, Mr. Westland would not, we. feel sure, relish the 
idea that, the amount of expenditure sanctioned for the Indian 
Covenanted Civil Service Establishment, instead of majntaining 
the number of officers it now does, was to •distributed among 
double or treble its present numerical strength, say among the 
Uncovenanted Judicial and Executive Scrvicesas well, though by 
so doing the greater good to the greater number would certainly 

“ or known by the name of Issubpore, them in the previous sale was Rs. 50 ; 

‘‘ etc., within the district of Jessore.” Vide Mr Seton-Karr's Seketions^ II/ 
It then mentions the Parganahs, 605. * 

and iluit the highest bid for each of 
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be attained. Another, and undoubted advantage was that, the 
estates were hy these means reduced to manageable stees, and 
that the new class of Zamindars that cfitne itvNtrere neither so 
improvident nor so unaccustomed to business as their prcdeccs*^ 
sors ; but they, the successors, belonged, vve should ^say, to a 
lower, or inferior grade in the social^ scale. The following two 
chapters demand more attention from us than most of the •pre* 
ceding ones. They give a narrative of the early attempts to 
reclaim the Snnderbuns/* from 1784 tb 1800, and an ac« 
count of the establishment of the ChandkhiH SubdDi vision in 
1786, respectively, which we shall consider together, 

Mr. Westland says that, the Sundarban routs was, in Mr. 
Henckeirs time, nearly the same as that now e>f*sting, vid 
“ Kochua, Khuln 4 , Chandkhsli, and by the rivers leading past 
K4Uganj.*' Some time before that, however, it was evidently 
very different, for, in the “ map of the Eastern Parts of Hindoos- 
tan/’ given with Mr. Sandeman's Selections^ Vol. IV, and said 
to be “ drawn chiefly from actual surveys/' 1769,* we find, what 
is marked as the Sunderbund Passage/' between the Balish- 
war and Pasar rivers, to have been along a river running appa- 
rently, from where Morrellganj alias Sariliya is, down to the 
meeting of the Pasar and Magattd rivers, some 60 to 70 miles 
below Khulna. It is not at all surprising to learn that this wild 
and uncultivated tract was infested with robbers and ddcoits ; 
and, Mr. Henckell in 1782 or 1783, established for the security 
and convenience of those having to take the route given in the 
report, three ganjes or Bazars ; one at Kochua, on the Bhiirab, 
another at Chandkh 4 li on the Kabadak ; and a third at a clear- 
ance made by Mr. Henckell himself, and called aftei* him, Hen- 
kellganj, on *the Khalinda, written as Hingulgunge” in the 
Revenue Survey Map, and thus all but effacing its lii.story. 

To Mr. Henckell must be accorded the high honor of being the 
founder of the scheme for the reclamation of the Surfdarban 
adopted by the Government.f He submitted, on the 4th of April 

^ Rcnnelfs Sundarban map bears ** In 1774 A D., Mr. Claude Rus- 
date A. D, 1781 ; he waVappoinicd, sell, as Collector-General of the 
when a Captain in the Bengal Army, •‘p4*Pargunnahs granted leases under 
in 1767, ^urveyor-G^e^l on only “the authority of Government for 
Rs. 300 per mensem, ‘ That post is “ clearing waste lands in the Soon- 
now held, and we believe deservedly “ derbuns, immediately south of the 
so, by Colonel H. E, L. ThuilUer, on “ cultivated tracts of land between 
just ten times that salary. “the Hooghly river and Channel 

t But, he was not evidently the “ Creek on the west, and the Roy- 
first Bwtish ofhcer who leased out mungal on the east. At that time it 
^ waste lands of the Sundarban, as “ would appear that the Roymungal 
the following extract from the Statis- “ was the boundary between the 24 
Heal l^eporter, Vtl b headed “ The “ Pergunnahs and Jcssorc.’' 
dbonderbuns/’ will show ; 
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i784» a plan for Jthe dearance of tliese waste lands, on 
these terms: the grantee to be allowed 200 hgAs free of 
rent, --out of Immv many is not stated, — and on the 

remainder hc^ was tef pay on tht fourth year, a rental of 
2 annas; on the fifth year, 4 annas, on the sixth year, 6 annas, 
and on ttie sevei^h^year the maximum amount, 8 annas*^ 
This* proposed measure was approved of, and Mr. Henckell, 
in addition to being Judge, Magistrate,- and Collector, became 
Superintendent for the cultivation of the Soonderbuns ” 
which was the designation of this new post, the first created 
ia connection with the* Sundarban. Some degree of success 
attended Mr^ Henckell's scheme at first, so that he in 1787 
considerec}^ it to be <‘a great success but he had soon to 
encounter opposition from the border Zamindars, who^claimed 
the new clearances, and probably rightly so, as belonging to 
their Zamindaris. Mr. Westland says that, as» the Pergunnahs 
were divisions which bore reference to the * land revenue 
system, they did not extend southward of the cultivation, 
and land which was yet unreclaimed belonged to no Pergunoah 
at all, and therefare was within no Zaininddri settlement." 
But Mr. Westland will find, on a leferencc to the general 
legister in the local collectorate, that the motisas within each 
Parginih weic clearly speciflted, and tlie zamindirs had, 
therefore, every right to each one of them, whether cultivated 
or not, as lands of both descriptions were given over to them, 
vvith the full knowledge and consent of the Goverifment. Be- 
sides, Mr. Westland reasons on the assumption that, the lands 
reclaimed by Mr. Henckell’s Taluqddrs weie then cleared and 
cultivated for the first time ; this we empliaticalFy deny. We 
consider that the probabilities were, that they v\*fere cultivated 
before, but had for some cause or another, similar to what we 
witness even now-a-days, relapsed into jungle. ^ 

On the whole, despite the obstacles Mr. Henckell had to con- 
tend with, his scheme was partially successful. One of the 
Government cleaiances — and ihcie appear to have been several 
of them — was ChandUhali ; where Mr. Henckell, in 1786, estab- 
lished a sub-division — the very first of this class of establishments 
in Bengal — under Mr. P'oster, who was direcUid to take ‘'cog- 
nizance of civil and criminal matters df no great inUportance 
within thirty miles of his station, and to grant licenses and re- 
ceive rent for honey and wax within the Sundarban. Mr. P'oster 
only remained there for a couple of years, and then the establish- 
ment was removed to Murli. Enclosed by a masonry wgill, fast 
crumbling under the I ude hand of time, is still to be seen th^ 
residence of the sub-divisional officer, a small b/ick-built bouse 
in a ruinous state, having three rooms and a verandah, but ming^ 
the roofing, which having been supported by rafters, probably 
sundri ones, has come^ bodily down. Th& walls, too, will most 
likely soon tuijibje down. 



4?8 Jessori^. 

Regarding the cultivation of the SutidarbaiV)frr/>r to the BrMah 
jule, we may quote the words oC Clive, as he wrote to the Court 
of Directors in 1758, December yst ; 

**The extent of the Pergunnah of Cuffey Turip is unknown^ 
it 'reaches as far as Gunga Saugor to the south, the Sunder- 
bunds to the east ; the revenue It formerly yielded, Ve are i«- 
“ formed on good autlioiity, amouiitcd to 40 laks of ruj>cc 5 , 
but the greater part of this Pergunnah is uncultivated, unin- 
habited, and overgrown with jungle. The rents of it amount to 
no more than Rs. 2,925-9-0, and we pay the Nawab only Rs. 
562-8-0."* 

We may also here quote from the Rev. Mr. Long's Introduc- 
tion** to his Selections^ (the first volume of which ha^, only yet 
made its’appearance, we regret to say), regarding the early culti- 
vation of the Sundarban siibseqnent to the advent of the British 
Government. '‘That Capt»iin Tolley*' (? Tolly) “is mentioned 
in 1766 as busy about a factory on the borders of the Sundar- 
“ban, or passage through the woods.** The canal to the south 
of Calcutta, spanned by Hastings* Bridge, is called after this 
officer, as well as Tollyganj in the suburbs. * 

'' The distiict and its hcad-quarteis*’ from 1781 to 1810, forms 
the title of the next chapter. The names of the di‘^tl ict officers up 
to 1815 are given, and heading this list, the mostprominentamong 
them are tliose of Messrs. Tilman Ilcnckell and Ricliaicl Rocke. 
Among the others, wc maj’’ notice the name of Mr. Richmond 
Thackeray, father of thecelehratcd novelist, who acted as Collector 
in 1805. Tlicre was another Thackeiay also in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and doubtless a iclative of the late successful author: 
in 1766, Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray landed in Calcutta 
as writer, was 'posted to the Secretary's office, and was in the 
following year appointed cash-kecpci.i* Among the modern 
district officeis of Jessore, the three best known to the people, 
for their ability, zeal, energy, and activity arc, ratherstrange to say 
an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotchman, virt . : Messrs. 
, Francis Lestock Beaufort, Edmund Weldon Malony, and James 
Monro, which is the order in which they joined the district. All 
of them are, we are glad to say, still living, and only one, the first 
of the trio, just retired from the service and the country for good, 
after an a^iduous official career of more than one-thiid of a cen- 
tury. We may here appropriately add, that the Uncovenanted, 
or Subordinate Judicial Service, was establi.shed in 1832, or some- 
what less than half a centruy ago, by the fiat of Lord William 
Bentinck, and the following are the names of the two officers 
gazetted to the district, on the 20th March of that year, thus : — 

® The Kev. J. Lbng's SeleciionSy f Ibid, 447, and 504. 
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Mottiftvie Icferftm^Ullee, PrificiMl Sader Amiiii ud Mr. J* N* 
Thomaii Sadr Amio^** 

The bouiidfl'ies of Ihe district appear to have ond^rg^me 
various chants at different times, *and the Magistrate's and 
CoIlector\jurisdictiotyi weri not concurrent. PaiMia and Parld« 
pdr were districts created subsequent to the Permanant Settle* 
menb; the latter in 1814. The last rectification of the boundaries 
washes late as 1863, when a large number of estates were 
transferred from Jessore to Farfdpur and viu versa. 

Abut 1790, the h|pad-quarters of the district was transferred 
from Murli to its present location, then known as Sihibganj, for 
the other name given to it by the natives, simply signifies 

in the veg^acular a town," When Mr. Henckell arrived at 
Murli, he^appears to have found a house there, styled oy him 
^^the factory;" no doubt one of the cloth factories of the 
Company, which must have been a handsome structure to have 
been worth Rs, 18,650^1 that time, when labour and materials 
could be obtained so very cheap. At the outset the Government 
had, we are told, $00 bigds in an about the existing station, 
taken from the Rdjd of Chanchrd, but it has dwindled down 
considerably, owing, evidently, to the carelessness and neglect of 
the local authorities. That which remains to the Goveriitiient 
within the station is called Sdhtb dakl*' a corruption of, no 
doubt, ** Sdhibef-dakhall^ or the Sdliib’s possession," from 
which it may be conjectured that, the place acquired the name^ 
^^Sdhibganj " on tl»c officials locating themselves thefe. or if it 
had the name before that, then from some Musalmin grandee of 
that ilk residing there, who bore the Muhammadan title of Sihib* 
It may be mentioned tliat the largest mahall within Sfikir 
Khal/fardbad was in Akbar’s tiftie *‘ 7 csar " (Jcfesore), alias 
Rasdipdr," the latter an obvious Muhammadan designation. 
It is called by these names in Todar Mali's rent-roll of 1582, 
given in Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari, vide Jour. As. Soc., B., N. S , 
Vol. XLII, p. 217. This shows that the Hindd name of jessore 
was giving way at that time to the Muhammadan one of Rasdl* 
pdr, or rather the latter was then attempted to be substituted 
for the former. The insalubrity of the plaie is recorded from 
the ^ earliest times, and of the several early district officers, two 
of them died there, viir., Mr. A. U. Willock.^on the rSth, or 
20th September 1807, and Mr. E. Parker, on the tSth 
September 1809. Their tombs, or rather tomb-stones, must have 
been destroyed long ago, for in the Bengal Obituary^ the oldest 
mooumental tablet at Jessore is stated to be inscribed thus : — 


Sacred to the memory of 
John Robert Carruthers, 

Of the Bengal Civil Service, who departed this life 
On the loth July at this sution. 

Aged 21 years^and ft mon|h«. 
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Id ttie vol% d^KicMi tp« i|!« M U W 

Captaiii Sherwelt»tliat lieuteofitit Hugii Uordsmg^^Alk R%wNim 
B. N* i$ supposed to ha^t dfed at the station of |e9ioft» of 
jungle fever in 1818, as the last entry in his Fidld^lmie^ dated 
the 28th February of that year, contains these afiecting and 
melancholy lines : — I am so ill that I can^to longer carry on 
the survey ; I have therefore got bearers to carry me by dStvi tO{ 
the station of Jessorc/’ He, and his brother, Lieutenant N* 
Morrison. Bengal Engineers, surveyed that tract of the Sundar« 
ban lying between the H6gU and B 4 r 4 Panga^^siyi rivers, during 
the early part of the present century. The Utter officer died 
some three years before his brother, having been killed by a 
grape sSiot in an attack on a Guikh 4 stronghold onl*ie 3rd June 
1815. Thus perished these heroic brotheis in the execution 
of their duties^far apart from one another. 

At one time it appears to have been in contemplation to 
shift the head-quarters of the district to Mahmddpdi, but some* 
how the plan was not carried out 

“ Famines and Remedial Measures’* for four years, commenc- 
ing from 1787, forn\the burden of a chapter of nearly five pages 
in length. Starting as it does, it can of course give us no 
information of the previous famine, namely, that of 1784, when 
in Calcutta an embargo on the exportation of grain had to be 
laid, on account of the prices for that commodity being greatly 
enhanced. Owing to the combined action of an unusually high 
inundation and a severe cyclone, and doubtless the latter was 
accompanied by that destructive agent a storm-wave, a grievous 
famine was wrought in 1787 and 1788, which was felt most 
acutely in the eastern districts. The cyclone referred to by Mr. 
Westland as having occurred a few days after the 20th October 
1787, actually took place on Friday the 2nd November, and the 
following account of it, as it was folt in Calcutta, is taken from 
Mr. Scton-Karr*s Selections^ vol. I,, page 213 : — 

The violence of the storm on Friday last exceeded any that 
**bas been experienced in Calcutta foi these 20 years past. 
•*Thc gale commenced about 12 o'clock the preceding mght, 

* and continued with occasional intermissions and increasing 
violence till about 11 o’clock A M. the next day. The effects 
^ of its fury have not been less general than severe. Among 
** many other accidents too numerous to particularize, about 
five thousand boats were cast away on the river between this 
and Berhampore ; a brick house in Cossitollah blown down ; 
Upwards of fifty thousand maunds of grain lost^ in Calcutta: 
and at Barrackpore many of the bungalows much damaged, 

" though none entirely destroyed.” 

By way of remedial measures we find that the transportation of 
grain was temporarily suspended, monopolies prohibited, and the 
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tb« diMraufed;^^ giv^ to fho^ownen of m gndEti, at 
cratiOQ sii tile Wi^stnife. These wore, to say the leas^ MglF 
handed aa^ arbitrary proceedings ; and Mr. Henckell did adC 
retitii the restriction |o free trade that these otders imposed, and 
indiclously recommended that they should be withdrawn, which 
jwas accordingly done. This prefaced its natural benefidal 
effects, in inducing traders to bring in further supplies to the dis- 
trict He also persuaded the R^ji of Chanchri to make advances 
to his tenants, amounting in all to about Rs 5,000, and he ob- 
tained from thf Board a grant of Rs. i 5 /) 0 O for similar pur- 
poses, and 6,000 for the cepair of the damaged embankments. 

Immediately following the scarcity of 1790, occurred Another 
dreadful famine in the next y«ar, caused by drought, and which 
necessitated the partial suspension of the revenue^amounting to, 
we are told, Rs. ^.oco. Tanks were ordered to be opened out 
for the irrigation of the fields, and Zaminddrs were told, that 
they could obtain advances on security of tlieir estates to main- 
tain tanks, leservoirs, etc, but not a single one of them respon- 
ded to the offer. 


The Government in order to provide against scarcity in future, 
established in 1794, a couple of large public granaries, one at 
Bdbukhdli, close to Magurdh, and the other at Sharganj, close 
to Phultald but this plan proved a complete failure, and had to 
be abandoned within a period of seven years. 

The ensuing chapter of tiuee pages is devoted to " Floods 
and Embankments" for fourteen years, beginning with l/Sy. 
Expensive and substantial embankments had to be construct^ 
and maintained in those days to prevent the country being 
swamped and the crops destroyed, which always occurred when 
they were breached, or over-tf>pped by the waters of the flood, 
which used to sweep down in almost resistless fury in their 
course to the sea. In looi Captain Mouatt was deputed to put 
the embankments in an efficient state, as Government suspected 
that Mr. Jennings, the Superintendent of Embapkments, had 
not done his duty in this respect. The Government appear to 
have attended tb the embankments up to 1811. 

The frequency of inundations in the district^ in times4>ast is 
accounted for by Mr. Westland in this way : he considers the 
excess waters of the Ganges to have been formerly discliarged 
by rivers tunning thiough it, such as the Nabagangi, the Kuroir, 
and the Chitri, and he might well have added, the Bhdirabalso. 
The opening of the Madhdmati river is also supposed to have 
caused the inundation^ as when it became fairly opened, the 
district was less subject to b 9 flooded. These catxes had, ao 
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doubly a good deal to do with the tobiidadoWy but 
recollected that, as Deltaic ac^^oii goes on, the level of die coUii* 
try is gradually raised, and becomes, of coursifless liable to be 
submerged. * • * 

Less than a couple of p»ges 'gives^us a brief sj^etcti of the 
establishment of the excise " for a score qJF years, commencing 
frc^ 1790. It sets f<»rth that the Muhammadan Government 
allowed spirits to be distilled on payment of a small tax, stated 
by the Collector to have been in B. S. 1O32 (A.D., 1625,) a tax 
of Re. 1-10“ from the distillers. The Brit^h found, it is said, 
the Zatnindirs in possession of this source of revenue, and it Is 
stated to have formed* an integral portion of the assets of their 
holdings, at least of such of them as sanctioned the^ahufactore 
of spirits, for all do not appear to have done so, may add,* 
and it dose seem prime facie strange, that the Muhammadans 
only patronised the liquor, according to the authority of the 
Collector, but they do not appear to have at any time strictly 
adhered to the precept prohibiting the use of strong drink In- 
culcated in the Kordn^ for there is abundant proof in the Ain*u 
Akbari that the grandees of comparatively so strict a court as 
Akbar’s, Indulged in this pernicious habit to excess. 

At first the British Government levied a license fee from every 
distiller and vendor, the amount of which was fixed by the Col- 
lector, but in 1792 the stills were required to be kept in some 
fixed place, and they were divided into two classes, a»id charged 
respectively, annas 12 and annas 6 per diem* Vendors were ex- 
empted from any tax whatsoever, and the tax upon tdri was 
declared to be 25 per cent of the rent of the trees from 
which it was drawn.-f' At the outset, in I794-95 A.D., there 
appears to have been as many as 151 stills, which realised, how- 
ever, only Rs. 567. A few years afterwards, in 1801-2, the 
collections on this head were estimated at Rs. 5,000. In 1868- 
69, the aggregate excise revenue in tli^ district, amounted to 
Rs. 36,573, showing how immensely the taste for spirituous 
drinks has increased among the inhabitants since th^ present 
riginu Is this well ? We think that most people will concur 
with us in considering it a deph^rable, but probably inevitable, 
result of the advance of civdisation. 


* In the accounts of the Hurd- 
wAn Rij revenues of A. U. 1762, 
given in the Rev. J. Long’s 
tionsfiom the Hecoras of the Govern^ 
meni of Indi^ Vol 1 ., pp. 342-344, 
no sfich item is to be found 

t This tree is the 7 al^ or fan palm, 
(BoroAus fial^lUformiSy Linnaeus,) 
obes not tippear to be now used 
m.tbis purpose within the district. 
Tic mode in which the oap is drawn, 
tlnis graphically described by Abut 
Mhfi in the Wm,' Mr, Blocbmanii^a 


Tfonslation Vol. I, p. 70 : ** The Tar- 
** tul, and its fruits, resemble the 
** cocoanut and its fruits. When the 
** stalk of a new leaf comes out of a 
** branch, they cut off its end, and 
hang a vessel to it, to receive the 
** out* flowing juice. The vessel will 
twice or thrice a day. The 
** juice is called Tdr(\ when fresh it 
** IS sweet ; whep it is allowed to 
** stand for some time, tiUUi iub-acid, 
** and iivebriating.” 
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and iking, or hetnpi opiiini» and other more or less 
temus narcotpe> concludes the chapter under notice. It appears 
that the hemf^ plant, (Canabis sativn, Wiltdenow,) was lariplty 
Oihivated in various parta of the district^ priiicipatly aoout 
Kesiiabpdr, and in iSt)9, the Collector estimated the outturn of 
gnnji to be fronf fifty to sixty thousand mdns^ and the price 
was, it is said, from Rs. 4 to 5 per m&n. It is not stated when 
the cultivation of hemp ceased to be pursued in the district* 
Opium was, it appears, largely sold in Jessore before the Govern* 
ment became awate of the fact. In 1815 four vendors were 
appointed for its sale in the like number of places in the district, 
tlie nibes oT which are, we regret to find, omitted in tlie report, 
** Coinage and Currency,” from 1793 to 1807, occupy a chapter 
of a littl^ more than a single page. During the close of the 
last century, we are informed, half the Government demand 
was paid in gold, and in the early part of the current century, 
one-third of the currency was in gold.” Rapidly, from 1815, 
the silver coinage became abundant, and gradually superseded 
the more precious metal. It is a pity that the British Govern* 
ment did not endeavour to uphold the gold currency,* or at all 
events maintain a double currency of gold and silver, for the 
continuous fall now-a-days in the value of the latter metal, and 
especially the loss in transactions in exchange with European 
countries, has almost brought the State to the brink of bank* 
tuptcy. But the Court of Directors decided as far k^ck as A.fi. 
1758, that a gold currency was not so well suited for the country 
as a silver one, vide the following extract from their letter of 
the 3rd March of that year, given in the Rev. J. Longl^s Selec^ 
ihf$s, vol. I, p. 132 : ” As the treasure by the sh^s unavoidably 
“ consists of gold, which we are sensible is not so proper for 
“Bengal as silver,# we have recommended it to the President 
and Councirof Fort George to exchange as large a part of it 
as they can into bullion, or rupees.*^ 

Copper coinage was not current, we are informed, up to 1814 ; 
but Mr. Westland states on this head, '' That either pice ex- 
isted somewhere, or it was in contemplation to supply them.** 
Pais were certainly coined long anterior {o the above date, the 
first of them being struck in Calcutta inMySs* the next, ten 
years afterward, marked O.V.C. 1792,*^ on the obverse, and 
bore a shield and crest on the reverse. The first quarter-anna 

i uece^as struck in Calcutta in 1795. and the next in the follow* 
ng year : it had the following inscription on the obverse : 

vUol} «U f V ^ 9Ju» 

* * - ■: — — ^ 1 * 

* They were actually coined at Pal* to the viHs Prinsep^s ** Uselal 
t 4 | by contract, and 192 of them went Tabtes,”/^^* 1^^ tS4S^ 
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** In the thtfty^vettth year of the rel^ e^tlia ttiiiMvw 
A^ain;** 

On the reverse these words ik pdi were ititeriSied hi 
the followings three characterr, PeVstan, aty] Deva Kagri^ 

We may add that, no copper coin was evidently coined at 
Murshtdabid, or anywhere ei<;e in the Prbvince of Bengal^ by 
the native Government We hope»thcse additional facts which 
we have supplied will not be deemed out of place here, nor whoU 
ly uninteresting. 

Paper currency, or Government Bank Notes, were heard of 
for the 6rst time in August i, 1809, when ihe^ made their ap- 
pearance in the local treasury accounts. ^ 

The following chapter of a couple of pages or solves a 
succinct of the Collector's duties," under wtiich head 

are enumerated, collection of land revenue," Shi’S manage- 
ment," “ assessment,” stamps," resumption," pitnya^ or first 
fruits " and annual touts." There is nothing here calling for 
particular notice, but it may be mentioned as a curious cir- 
cumstance that Mr Henckell in 1790, incurred the following 
expense to dfclebrate the piStnya^ vtz : — * fire- works, Rs. 65 ; tom- 
^ tom, Rs/7 ; dancing girls, Rs. 35 ; dancing boys, Rs. 15 etc. 
It is characteristic of the Government of that day, that they 
declined to reimburse Mr. Henckell for the expenditure on the 
entertainment, because it was without precedent, and for no 
other reason. 

•A comparatively long chapter describes the ** Reform of th# 
Administration of Criminal Justice" 1791, the most prominent 
feature of which was that the Magistrate superseded the DAro- 
ghah, and which fact we have refened to pieviously. It is a 
rather significant fact, showing how the Musalmdns have been 
displaced by the Hindiis in Government service, that whilst in 
1793 all the DAroohahs of the vaiious ThinAhs^ with a single 
exception, weie Muhammadans, fifty years afterwards there were 
only two of that caste among a dozen DAroghahs, the rest being 
Hindus. This is, no doubt, one of the principal causes for the 
discontent, we may almost say disaSection, which pervades the 
MusalmAn communityjthroughout British India; and consider- 
ing that they were the dominant class when the British con- 
quered ihf country,M*t must be admitted that they have a valid 
ground for complaint, and that they have been harshly dealt 
with in a great many ways. 

Then we have a chapter of about a couple of pages, h*eaded 

The Civil Judge' s Authority Extended," for eight years, com- 
mencing from 1793. In order to show the Judge's overbearing 
Sfyle of treating his brother officers, the writer of the report 
instances 4 curiems case. The gentleman who held that post, Mr 
v^tflvill, evidently in 1800, fined the Collector Rs. 200 for daring 
to prefer a petition for a [eview of ajudgment passed by him, Mr. 




ltehHlit« ii| which he hftd d{sml«Md a case brooght afalillkcifw 
tain traders fo^eglecting to take out licenses fowthe sale 
gtmji, and awarded them Rs. 5 Compensation, whichieas otdertd 
to be realised By way of a iipe from the " Honorable Company/' 
This is far«more than the High Court have yet attempted to doi 
and which tribunal Cas always acted with extreme moderation, 
desoite the apprehension and dislike with which it is regarded 
by tl lose executive and judicial officers of all classes, in the 
Mofussil, who are prone to high-handed proceedings, and have 
an utter disregard of the laws of the land, 

A short but interesting chapter is devoted to “ Early notices 
of Trade and Agriculture/' from 1788 to 1805. Almost all the 
marts flouj<*>hing 10^1793. are still in existence, but, as \ihas to be 
expected, ilie principal ones then are not so now, notably Fikir* 
hit on the Bhiirab, which from being the second in importance 
In the whole di'jtrict, has dwindled down to quite* an insignificant 
place ; whilst, on the other hand, Katchindpiir, then considered 
of little importance, is at present the largest piart, where accord* 
Ing to *‘The Statistical Reporter," in 1874 75, the quantity of 
sugar manufactuicd was 1,56,47s mans, and chttia-gur^ or mo* 
lasses, 1,56,630 mitns. There also appear to have been bazars at 
Gopiiganj on the Madhiimati, and Mirganj, which are not 
specified in the repot t undei review, but are marked as such in 
the map of 1769 given with the fourtlf volume of Mr. Sandeman's 
Seleciions from the Calcutta Gazette. 

Of the products of the district reported in 1791, we find apiong 
food-grains, rice, and the vetches, kalidt and masurt ; cocoanuts 
and betelnuts were then, as now, sent out in large quantities, and 
tobacco to a much greater extent than at present. Cotton, here, 
as elsewhere in Lower Bengal, is now-a days prodifted in infinit* 
esimal quantity, but then it was largely grown ; the local manu* 
facture of cotton goods was considerable : it is now almost niL 
Sugar was even then an article of export, and it is recorded that 
10,000 mans were despatched to Calcutta for sale in 1791. 

Regarding indigo, Mr. Westland says, from the absence of 
“ indigo in the I79i*list of exports, we may iustly conclude that 
** no indigo was then manufactured ; " and*then goes on to state 
** that it was introduced by Europeans." • 

Indigo was an aiticle of commeice in India from remo*te times, 
and ancient classical autiiors designate it as indicum. Pliny 
shows how good indicum could be detected from inferior stuff. 
He says, to quote his words as translated : — The proof 
** hereof is by fire, for cast the right indteo upon live cqals, it 
^'yicldeth a flame of most excellent purple” In the 17th cen-* 
tury it was denominated the devil's dye in ^urop^ and its 
use was expressly prohibited by an imperial edict, bearing date 
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176414 It formed, we are told by Professor Eoyle,*" a prominent 
** article of importation during^the first century of Iheir*'— ^the 
East India^Company's — comnj»erce wasTStgely manufac* 
tured abour Agrd by the Dhtch. Bernier mentions, in a letter to 
Monsieur de la Mothe le Vayer, dated from Delhi, ist July 
1763, that the Dutch ** purchase of anila;: indigo, gathered 
**io the neighbourhood of A grd, particularly at Bianec, two^ 
days’ journey from the city, whither they go once every year, 
having a house in the place. “ Vide Bernier’s Travds in the 
Mogul Empire^ translated by Irving Broclj, Calcutta, Lepage 
and Co., vol. 1 , p, 330. In the foot-note to page 156 of the 
appendix to Jour^ As, Soc,^ 1836, it is stated that, the 
•^proclamation does not mention indigo : bat about ^this period, 
•* — 1631 — there was a large contract for its supply to the Eng« 
lish at Agri, and much loss was sustained, as it found, at that 
••juncture, no ready sale either in Persia or England.” In 1784, 
we find that Mr. Keble levied a toll of Sikd Rupis 2 per 100 
mans for indigo passing his canal between the Rupn&rSin and 
Haldi rivers, as i^ill be seen from a reference to Mr. Seton* 
Karr’s Selections^ I, 35. From the same work, p. 209, we learn 
that the East India Company, as far back as 1787, gave great 
encouragement to the manufacture of indigo ; and in the Calcutta 
RevieWf Vol. IV, it is stated that there was an Indigo factory in 
existence in 1790. on the bamks of the Bhagirathi. 

The following letter, dated February 4th, 1788, from Mr. B. 
Boyce, to the address of the Governor-General in Council, regard* 
ing the manufacture of indigo, is most curious, and will, we think, 
amply repay perusal : — 

•• Indigo, which is now made in the rainy season, should be 
made in the dry weather, the vegetatiou in the rainy season 
*• being too rapid, and forces the plant to apparent maturity before 
•• the dye is formed. And river and well water should be used 
•• instead of tank water, which, from having washed the surfaces 
•• of the earth, is highly impregnated with alkaline salt, that ac- 
•• celerates the fermentation before the dye has been sufficiently 
loosened from the plant ; there being no country in the world 
that more abounds with alkaline salts than this, which I now 
“ take upon me to assert, are the real chemical bases on which our 
*• saltpetre is formed, by the acid of the air, for thi natural pro- 
duce of which India has been remarkable from time immemorial. 
Another obstacle from the present mode of supplying the 
** plant is, that by making the quantity in two months which 
••they should in eight, whatever the quantity of dye there 
ma/ be in the plant, if hot totally destroyed before it can 
^••get tp the works (on account of the immense distance which 
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^ Productive Resources of India ; London, 1840, page 95. 
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'*kiipwlin 3 tedbythe gcotlcineni^wor* called i||poa to 
** my indigo, wbich 1 sball beg lfav« to quote Utiecally 
•* * We have %»eQ specimens leade by difUereat peraooa oeviy 
** 'equal to that (my indigo), but the process Is so expeosivc^t^, 
" ‘ ao one Has found hit account in otakuiig any quantity.' tlie 
" ' physical season ts this, that from the time blood ceases to. 
^ clrsulate in an animal, or sap in a vegetable, actual, theug)b 
'* not vulgarly perceptible, putreiaction commences, on account 
** of the alkaline and acid particles coming in contact for want 
" of motion } this bdfng the mode of dissolution, the purest of 
those salts and oils which alone constitute the dye of indigcv 
are either Evaporated or changed into a putrid phlegm d 
" insipid nfhtter, unless prevented by instantaneously nftnufao* 
" turing tUb pht^t ^ soon as it is cut ; but bow much soonet 
*' this dissolution is liable to take place, I leave .you to judge, 
** when the very menstruum, or water itself is charged with one 
" of the first principles of putrefaction, an alkaline salt”* 

In this district, according to Mr. Westland, the first indigo 
factory was established at Rupdiyd in 179$, by Mr. Bond, who is 
described in the Government records as " a free merchant under 
"covenant with the Court of Directors.” Next in 1796, we have 
Mr. Tuft, who was allowed to establish indigo works in Mahmdd- 
shdht, — we give the name of the place correctly. The Jingigichhi 
factory belonged originally, about the beginning of the present 
century, to Mr. Jennings, and the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Anderson, 
built factories at Daulatpiir, Barandi and ^ilganj in 1801. 

It is as well to state here that we find from Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
SeleetioHS, Yol, II, p« 102, that the following appointments were 
announced in the Calcutta Gazette of June 13th 17^ : 

" The Governor-General in Council has been pleased to 
" appoint Mr. David Vanderhayden, Commissoner in Behar ; and 
" Mr- John Fleming, Inspector of Drugs and Indigo ip the 
room of Mr. Lyon Prager." 

The above extract show that the appointment of " Commis- 
sioner ” was created during the past century, and that there was 
at the time an officer to look after drugs aud.indi|'o, which facts 
are powhere adverted to in the report under review, and must 
have, therefore, been unknown to the writer thereof. 

The immense progress of commerce wfthin the last* eighty 
yeses in the district may be judged from the fact promt- 
nePtly noticed by Mr. Westland, that whilst in 179S the 
trading capital was estimated to be less than nine likhs, 
of tlupees, the profits alone from trade were 
the certificate tax o^ 1868, assessed at Rupees tbirt;y« 

* Mir. Setaa-Ksn’s BeltetXvM, t^. I, p. 331. * 
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two likb$ 1 This i$ oodoubtedly dtie to thcbpeace and seenHtv 
conferred on the country by Che beneficient British mte, which 
certain vernacular journals are pleased t/> deridA as oppressive 
and injurious to the interest of the natives : comment on such 
conduct is superfluous. 

Under the head of Public Communicatiqns/* we are supplied 
with information regarding roads, ’ ** traffic/' and the post As 
to the first of themi we find it stated in the report, that the 
public road from Calcutta to Dhiki passed through Jessore, and 
this fact, it is said, is noticed in a letter, dated 179K The said 
road we And distinctly marked in the map of 1769, (Vtd€ Mr* 
Sandeman*s Selections^ Vol. IV , 7 where it is showp as entering 
the district at Jingdgichhd, and passing througI\^ Chanchrd, 
Dditdli, and Mahmiidpiir, and leaving it at a place called Hazi* 
ganj, or Hadgigunge/* on the banks of the Madhdinatf, which 
name we cannot find in the Revenue Survey Map. Mr. Westland 
mentions two other older roads, one leading from Jesfore, md 
Jhenidd to Kumirkhdii, and next from the same place to Ktmind ; 
but there is nothing stated of another road marked on the map 
of the last century, just quoted, which branched from the main 
road near Bangram, and proceeded by a circuitous way to Mirzd- 
ganj, and thence, with a slight detour to the east, direct to 
Mahmddpdr, where it re-joined the trunk road. These roads were, 
we are told, little more than uncared-for tracts,** as the traffic was 
probably very inconsiderable, and this is pretty clearly proved by 
the fact that the Collector estimated that there were less than one 
hundred carts throughout the district in 1794, and only half-a- 
dozen of them could be obtained at the station of Jessore in 1810. 

According to Mr. Westland, regular postal line was kept up 
‘^between Qa'zcutta and Jessore'' as eaily as 1790, as well as one 
from Jessore to Kumirkhdli Jhenidi, and another to Jay- 
nagar vid Klishara. But the posts maintained in the above 
several places were evidently exclusively restricted to the convey- 
ance of official correspondence, and not open to the public ; for 
in Mr. Scton-Karr*s Selections, Vo\, 11 ,^* $1^ there appears a 
** table of rates of postage from Calcutta to different places,” 
dated September 29th, 1791, and signed by C. Cockerell, Post 
Master General, , where neither Jessore, nor any other place 
within ihe district, h specified Baqirganj and R 4 imangal arc, 
however, mentioned therein. 

The first Civil Surgeon of Jessore appears to have been 
Dr. Henderson, who was appointed, we learn, as far back as 
I784, at the suggestion of Mr. Henckell. To him succeeded 
Dr. Anderson, referred to before as bej^g Engaged in the manu- 
facture ef “ the blue dye.” 

In 1789, and again in i8oz, we are told that the Collector 
submitted an estimate of the population of the disttict, amount* 
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log to fespeetivelv, 1,056,109 md 1,300,000. The extent of the 
district wes of course then very different ftom irhat It is now, 
and the estjrnates were altogether haphazard ones. From the 

Memorandum on thh census^of British India of 1871-73,’' aa 
oMcially presented to Parliament,* we find Jessore, exclusive 
of the Suhdarban, is Stated to have an area of 3,658 square miles, 
4,247 villages, 3f3,66o inhabited houses, and 2,075,021 inhabi- 
tants. The differences between the two former estimates and 
the. result of the last attempt— for it cannot, in good sooth, be 
pronounced to be any thing else — at numbering the people, 
are very striking iddeed. 

A regular traffic in slaves appears to have been carried on in 
this district ; and Mr. Westland state; that, during the last cen- 
tury, one* Csesar is referred to In the Magistrate’s letter of the 
14th Mafth 1785, as belonging to Mr. , Osborne of the Salt 
Department. We may add that, slaves were openly sold in Cal- 
cutta about this time. There were numerous advertisements on 
the subject, and herd is one of 1770, quoted by us in our 
“ Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta,” published 
during the past year, page 71 ; 

“ To be sold. — Two French Hornmen, who dress hair and 
” shave, and wait at table,” 

In the Rev. J. Long’s Selections, Vol. I„ p. 383, we find that 
Captain Ross, who was murdered at Kerma in the Sundarban, in 
1764, had two .slaves with him at the time, named Phillis and 
Nicola ; they were cruelly treated by the murderers^ who were 
the crews of the several boats, and effected their escape by 
swimming ashore. 

The writer of the report mentions that private individuals 
were in the habit of confining people during the last century, and 
it is referred to as a ” custom ” in 1792. In Tytler’s ” Considera- 
tions on the state of India,” a work published in London, 1816, 
the following entry occurs 

" C P., .Jessore. An order to all Indigo Planters to prevent 
** their imprisoning any one.” 

An account of the Sydpdr Trust Estate, from 1814 to 1823 
occupies a short separate chapter. The Grtvemment, it appears, 
took possession of it in 1816, owing to the two Trustees who hj i id 
then charge of it quarrelling among themsalvea This estate was 
,be(|ueathed in 1814 by its owner, Haji Mohammad Mohsin, 
maiAly for the benefit of the ImambAra at Hdgli, but the pro- 
ceeds thereof the Government have divided between that and the 
HOglf College, the latter getting two-ninths of the net ann u al 
value of the endowment, which is Rs. 70,00a THis was 
certainly not the intention of the donor, and it was decidedlj^ 

* Supplnueat to the Statistical Reporter,” Vok 1., p. ij. 
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* Tbe Oi%to )pf C 3 u»k^’* mm itarUiag of ott^liiir 
And ttoder P«rt jlll of the Report Mf- WmtlMKl 

has here follea into the popular err9r of supposing that oiatiKa 
erlghiated lu jmon ia 1^17, vide our " Note oo tne Jlistotgr ^of 
** CheleEa ia India," which appealed ia the' Calattf Xevieuf of 
April, 1873.* <°^y *<i<i Macphersoo'a admiii- 

ahle work on the " Annals of Cholera,” published in Loudon in 
i^a,contaioB abundant evidence to satisfactorily prove that the 
disease was prevalent in this country long prior teethe advent of 
theBriti^ in India. Regarding the epidemic originating in Jes* 
sore in 1817, Dr. Maephersou thus writes : — 

"7he. great epidemic of 1817 is usually described as having 
"^mmenced at Jessore ; but in that year there was a ''atal case 
" of cholera in Fort William in the month of March, whidi.at- 
" tracted no attention. In May and June the disease was raging 
epidemtoaUy in Kishnaghur and Mymensing. In July it was 
**at Sovergupge in the Dacca district, and as high up the.riv^ 
*' as the large city of Patna, and it did not reach Jessore till 
'* August, and not till after the middle of that month. It broke 
“ out at Calcutta on much the same date, or a few days earlier. 
*' In both places it caused great consternation, but the greatest 
"in Jessore.” 

The foregoing quotation conclusively shows that, there is no 
foundation mr the supposition that Jessore is the birth>place of 
cholera, sporadic or epidemic, and therefore that evil reputation 
ought no longer to be attached to it. There was, however,. in 1817 
a virulent out-break of cholera in Jessore, and o^ving to the panic 
it caused, the courts had to be closed for a short time The 
following inteVesting account of it, we take from Dr. Norman 
Chevers' " Mat)ual of Medical Jurisprudence,” Calcutta, 1870, 
page 415. 

" Dr. Robert Tytler has left on record a vivid picture of the 
“ moral shock which the first out-break of the great cholera epi- 
" demic of 1817 produced upon the people of Jessore. The disease 
" commenced its ravages in August, and it was at once discovered 
that the August of fhis year had five Saturdays. The number 
five being the exp*‘ess property of the destructve Siva, a mystical 
combination was at ohee detected, the infallible baneful influence 
“ of which it would have been sacrilege to^question. OfX the 
" night of the 29th, a strange commotiori spread tbroughopt the 
“villages adjacent to the station. A number of Jadaos (Jetdoo- 
"euiilira^PJor magicians, were reported tohavequitted Morally with 

-vy 

* ^ In fifadras Courier and which is stated to be ** 

tiovember 1787, mention is made of M^hus'" Vide Mr. Soton-Kart’s 
c a ^ disorder” whi<;h reached Vellore, Selections^ voli.l« p. 214. 
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H m hmmA Iti frli f mii-igkiliiiitf mmUm. 

WMqiiniMItirMlillB*. t<»i0«i^ 

** TbyMSo^Q on aQ sides were fwdv, (wee, toaitaiC , 

* tlw {unless wth^OCKtoroalvislf^n; for tw prophesy £w<Nxd|i' 
** that vnerevef the head fj^Il, die destroying angel terminatiRf 
** her aanginary conraet would rest ; and the demon of dcatht 
** thus satisfied, woAid refraip from further devastation in this 
)'* parf of the country. Dr. Tytler says that on the night, 

'* w^e walking along the road, endeavouring to allay the 
** wgitatiou and to quiet the apprehensions of the people, the 
” lodge and he perceived a faint light issuing from a thick clump 
*' of hamboos. Attracted to the spot, they found a hut, which 
** was illuminated, and contained the images of five Hindoo gods, 
*' oneof whhh was Seetillah, the celebrated and formidable Oolab 
“ Beebee (Qur Lady of the Flux), Avater of Kali, who, it is 
''believed is one day to appear riding opoi\a horse, for the 
'* purpose of slaughtering ’mankind, and of setting the world on 
" fire. In front of the idols, a female child, about nine years of 
“ age, lay upon tlie ground. She was evidently stupefied with 
“intoxicating drugs, and in this manner prepared to return 
" responses to such questions, as those initiated into the mysteries, 
" should think ' proper to propose.’ By the light our present 
“ knowledge, we may apprehend that the poor little creature 
“ lay, thus prepared, rather as the victim, than the oracle. " 

In Dr. D. B. Smith’s pamphlet on cholera, it is mentioned that 
there were no less than ten thousand deaths within tyo montte 
injessoreat that time. Mr. Westland says that Dr. Tytlerat 
first attributed the disease to “ a vitiated state of bile, ’’* and then 
to the new autumn rice being “ devoured with avidity by natives 
of all descriptions, “ The patients were treated with doses of 
calomel and opium, and .this mode of treatment was pronounced 
be “ always successful when given at a sufficiently early stage 
of the disease, ’’ but no figures have ^een preserved to enable us to 
form an independent opinion in the matter.-f 

We have how finished our review of the third part of the Re- 
port. We find that our article has extended to a greater length 
than we had anticipated at starting. We reserve the remaining 
portions of Mr. Westland’s interesting b&ok for future con- 

■■. — ...a. M l 

* This was simply giving the discovered ahd • announced by Dr. 
signiAcation of the designation of the Charles Palmer, formerly Civil Snr* 
disease, cholera, which is derived geon of Jessore^ vide his report on 
from two Greek, words, “ Chol 4 '* and the Calcutta Epizootics to the Go* 

** rheh, ** meaning *Uhe Aow\** or veinment of India, 1864, which has 
rather, * over^Aow of bile/' * been re-published in extenso ip leur* 
t It is worthy of notice that the Arst Agrt, and HorL Sec,y B., voL xiva 
out-break ofcattle disease recognized Appendix, pp, 41*67, ^ 

as rinderpest in this country, was 
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sideration ; but before tioiiditdiflg •itici«» wtt bave to 

n(^ a 8id>jeet rdbmd to bjr ut hi Ok jpntloiii iiiiiniier^f tiw 
Rtmw. Regarding llirzana|^, we ihbted tla^ the nilnitliere 
were <dder than Mr. Westland ftprewntfed tbeni.to A. D* 
lyoo, and showed> according to Stewart^ l^at llir AH wia Fat^ir 
of Jessore as far back as at least A. D: 1^. We hive now dis* 
covered from Mr. Biochmaon's njc^t excellent translation of iUml 
Fazl’s Vol. I,p. 315, thatHirzi Hasan-f-Ca|awif 

son, Mirzl Cafshikan, who was Faujdirof Jessore, retired and 
died in 1073 A, H.,=i662 A. D. This fact proves the place 
to have been established during the middid of the seventeenth 
century ; and it is further interesting, as we may reasonably infer 
from it, we think, that its name was derived from* this Fanjdlr, 
to wit Mlrzi Cafsbikan. 

H. James Rainby. 



FOREIGN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA. 

By Col. G. B. Malleson, c s. i. 

A FTER the failares of the direct attempts made by Dupleix.. 
J\ by Baity, and by SufTren to establish French domination 
in Soathdtn India, there remained to the Latin race but one 
mode of counteracting the progress of the English. That mode 
may be described in a few words. To enable the princes of India 
to meet the English successfully in the field, it was necessary, 
above all things, to impart to their troops a thorough knowledge 
of European discipline, and a complete acquaintance with the 
system of European strategy. To this somewhat venturesome 
task the sons of France bent themselves with untiring energy. 
They gave to it often their lives, almost always their every faculty. 
They had much to aid them. The native princes who employed 
them knew at least that their hatred of England was not feign- 
ed * that they h.td nothing so mnch at heart as the ahumiliation 
of the rival of their own country. They therefore gave them, 
almost always, a confidence without stint. Their behests were 
but rarely refused. They worked under the avowed sanction 
and with the authority of the prince whom they, served. And 
if they did not succeed, their want of success is to be attributed 
rather to the jealousies which prevented combination amongst 
the native princes, than to any shortcomings on the part of the 
ablest and most influential amongst them. 

Of all these adventurers, de Boigne was, with one excep- 
tion, the ablest and the most successful. Born at Chambdry, 
the 8 th March 1751, the son of a furrjer, Benoit de Boigne 
was at an early age sent to study law at the college of his 
native town. But he had scarcely attained the age of seventeen 
when his adventurous nature impelled him to ibnounce his studies, 
and to seek excitement in a career of arms. In 1768, then, he 
entered the regiment of Clare, a regiment in the Irish brigade 
in the service of France, and then commanded, in the absence 
of Lord Clare, by Colonel Leigh. De Boigne joined the regi> 
ment with the rank of ensign at Landrecies, and applied all the 
ardour of his youth to master the science of his iprofes’sion. In 
this task he received great encouragement and assistance fiom^ 
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Colonri Leigh, and tinder his tuition de Bolgne attained a etMi- 
plete knowl^ge of the art of ttar as it was undentood |a thoae 
days. . , 'u 

After serving in garrison- for three years and a half at Lasd- 
recies, the regiment of Clare was ordered to Dunkerque to eoi> 
bark for the Isle of France. The re^teent, having taken its 
tour of duty in the island for eighteen months, returned to France, 
and, disembarking at L’Orient, was ordered to Bdthune. * 

This happened in 1773. France was then at peace with all 
the world, and no prospect of war seemed to loom in the future. 
The promotion of de Boigne had been slow ; and, beginning to 
feel disgusted with a life so monotonous and so devoid of enter* 
prise, he asked himself if it would not be advisable to seek another 
scene for the occupation of the abilities he felt that he possessed. 
It chanced that Russia was then at war with Turkey. The 
Russian Government was in the habit in those days of welcoming 
eagerly, instructed officers into the ranks of its army. De Boigne 
resolved, then, to resign his commission in the French service 
and to offer himself to her northern ally. 

His resignation was accepted, and de Boigne went to Turin. 
Obtaining there letters of introduction to Count Orloff, who com- 
manded the Russian land and sea forces in the Gh-ecian Archi- 
pelago, he returned to Marseilles and embarked on board the 
first ship sailing thence for Greece, Almost immediately on his 
arrival there, he was appointed captain in a Greek regiment in 
the service of the Empress Catherine. This regiment formed a 
part of the army employed in besieging the Island of Tenedos. 
A detachment of it, to which de Boigne belonged, having been 
sent to effect a descent on that island, the Turks made a sortie, 
attacked the invaders in great force, and cut them off nearly to 
a man. De Boigne escaped with his life, but was taken prisoner 
and sent first to Chio and thence to Constantinople. 

Seven months later the war came to an end, and de Boigne, 
with the other prisoners of war, was released. He had then at- 
tained the rank of major in the Russian army. Peace, however, 
had closed for him the avenues of further advancement. De 
Boigne then quitted the Russian service and embarked for 
Smyrna. Meeting in that town some Englishmen who had re- 
turned f'em India, he was so struck by their description of the 
adventurous life of that country, that he resolved to seek his for- 
tune there. Returning to Constantinople he made his way to 
Aleppo, and joined there a caravan just setting out for Bastd, 
The caravan reached Bagdad in safety, but, as a furious war was 
then raging between the Turks and the Persians, the road thence 
to Basrfi was deemed too dangerous to be traversed, and the 
caravan return-cd to Aleppo. 

- From that place de Boigne made his way as qni^y as 
he could back to Smyrna and sailed thence to Alexandria, In 
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f«{i Into the iAnds of, the Arabs. These, with chaifaetetfseto 
iMutmitHHiy toiisards a stranger, betrlenddd him, and bjrfheic 
aid ne vasfUe to reac^ Ca<*i>. Here inntioierabie deh^ oecofW 
red, aad it was bwiag hxthe Idadness of the Englidrcoiaiit, tit, 
BiMedn, that means were at last provided for bins to reaeb 
India. Be embarked at Sues aad sailed thence at the end of 
tiie year lyy/ for Madras. 

Ansongft those whpm de Boigoe had met io bis European 
wmideri«i:s was an En^ish oobieman, Earl Percy. With bim 
1m had formed a friendship, and Lord Percy had in consMuence 
furnished hjm with letters to Lord Macartney and to •Warroi 
Hastings. JDn his arrival at Madras de Boigne wished at drst 
to act inoependently of the British Government. But the 
eireatwtances of the time were against him. The British weid 
on the eve of their last war with Haidar Alt, and it is naluiU] 
to suppose that they should be unwilling to afford oppoituoitietf 
for foreign adventurers to find their way to the camp cf that 
formidable leader. Having no other resource, then, de Bo^ne, 
edio had been a major in the Russian service, accepted the tvAe 
of en^gn in the dth Regiment Madras Native Infantry. 

The war broke out Immediately afterwards. It happened that 
the ddi R^ment N. 1. was one of those under the command 
of Ctdonel Baillie when that officer was attacked by the eom» 
toed forces of Haidar and Tippd at Perambikam in September 
xy^ A few days before tnat fatal conflict, however, two 
companies of the 6tii Regiment had been sent to escort supplies 
of grain to the main army. With these two companies was 
de Boigne, and in this manner he escaped the almost entim 
destitictlon which befell the main body of his regiment. 

Shortly after this de Boigne quitted the English service* 
Various reasons have been assigned for this s'tep.* But he 
himself undoubtedly stated the truth when be affirmed that iO a 
service of progressive promotion there was at his age no clumcHl 
of Ids ever attaining to high command. He resolved thereforl to 
Ktum to Europe by way of Kashmir, Afgh4iaistda, and Persia. 

With this object in view he came round to Calcutta aad per* 
sented to Warren Hastings Lord Percy’s IqttOI*. and ooe with 
which he had been provided by Lord Macarfney. ‘Hiat ilhi»> 
trious statesman gave him a warm and cordial reception ;'eQtiNj|)i 
approved of his design to return to Europe by the route he had 
Indicated ; and furnished him with letters to the Britiih residents 
at the various native courts be would be likely to visit m SMfliM 

■ 1 ..I, 

* VUU Xerdlnand Smith’s Sketch; and the Jtf<eimir4 smr /e do 

pafuSTafiS; the article de Boigne CtHiraf CoHUt dt 
in Otonmotue Ginifaks 
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as well ms to the iodepeodeot liative prioees in alliatwe sHth 
the British Goveroment , , v 

At lAkbnio, the first city which he visited on his tramlsii de 
Bdgne was extremely well received hy the Naw£b, to whom he 
bad been presented by the resident. Not qniy was a kfailat of 
the value of 4,000 rupees bestowed bpon him, but the Ii(pw&b 
presented him likewise with a bill on the bankers of Kibid for ‘ 
6,000 rupees, and another for an equal amount on those of Kin- 
dabir. At Lakhndo de Boigne remained five months, making 
many friends amongst the English ofiScers and studying their 
system. He then went on to Dehli, where he arrived at Uie end 
of the (wnth of August 

The Emperor of Dehli at that time was Shab Alam;his 
minister, Mirza Sbafil Without the aid of the latter^lt was im« 
possible for de Boigne to obtain an interview with the Emperor, 
and Mirza Shaffi was in the camp before Agra, Thither, accord- 
ingly, de Boigne repaired. 

It was during his sojourn in this camp that de Boigne’s ideas 
took a direction which influenced his whole life. Rebuffed by 
the minister, who refused to allow him to be presented to Sh^ 
Alam, he turned his attention to the political events passing 
before bis eyes. Noting the rivalry of the various native princes, 
the indiscipline of their armies, the ignorance and want of know- 
ledge of their generals, it occurred to him that a g^eat career was 
open to an< instructed European soldier. The unleavened masses 
were fermenting ail about him. Let the instructed Eurc^an 
soldier but procure for himself the authority to leaven but one of 
those masses, and his master would become the chief of all his 
rivals, if not^ndeed the ruler of India. The idea grew daily ; it 
ripened quickly into feasibility ; thenceforth the career of de 
Boigne was determined. 

At that time the R&n6 of Gdhad was closely besieged in his 
fort by Midbaji Sindia. To offer himself to the latter, immensely 
superior in power to the Rdnd, would have been a fdlly. In such 
a dUe even had Mddhajf accepted his services, no credit to him- 
self could possibly I)ave resulted. But to enter the service of the 
besieged R6ni, and by skill and dexterity to paralyse the move- 
ments ,of his eiieipy, would be to gain a reputation and to 
acquire a moral power such as would open out the brightest 
prospects *' for the future. Thus reasoning, de Boigne made 
secretly the following proposition to the Rini. He offered, 
in consideration of a certain stipulated sum of money, to raise 
two tl^usand men at Agra, one thousand at Jaipdr, four thousand 
at Dehli, and one thousand near Gdhad ; to concentrate these 
troops* with,. all imaginable secrecy at a point on the frontier of 
tlie Rind’s territory ; and with them to attack the besieging 
force in the rear, anc^ drive it from his dominions. 
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The JRdnd of G4I^<I^ witlioat dodtelag tills oflSjv,* did not »t 
once accept It H<} hoped rather to hi itsciied firaoi hlspMlI^ 
eOnditloB hp the loterrentloii of the l^gllsh. Meanirhi^ bmo* 
ev«, he was qpt soiSclentlp careful to keeptheseereff ' ^ 
pabllcitp he aljpwed to4ie impafted the offer, the jposriidlit^ Of • 
Carrying it into execution ^vanished. De fi<^goe then brc^ 
the n^otihtion, and Offered his services to the Rdjd of Jaipdr. ; 

Btjt before an adswer could come from Jaipdr, de Boigne had 
a«:^ted an invitation from Mr. Anderson, the British resMent 
at the court of Midhaji, to visit him in his camp. Midhaji Sindia 
was then besieging Gw&Uir. Thither accordingly de Boigne 
repaired, and agreed to remain there, the guest of Mr. Anderson, 
until he should receive the reply of the Rdjd. 

De Boignd received that reply at the end of October 
His offer 9 as accepted. Before taking up the appointmpnt, how* 
ever, hetnought it becoming to inform Warren Hastings officially 
of his intention to renounce his journey to Europe and to take 
service with the R 4 jd of Jafpdr. Warren Hastings, in reply, 
requested de Boigne to return in the first instance to Calcutta 
that be might inform him personally of the sentiments entertained 
by the Government of India regarding the course he proposed to 
pursue. De Boigne, though sensible of the arbitrary nature of 
this request, felt that his gratitude and his interest alike counselled 
him to comply with it He returned accordingly to Calcutta,— no 
easy journey in those days. On his arrival there, Warren 
Hastings informed him that his requisition had been necessary 
because he, de Boigne, had given an official form to his letter, 
and that as such it had been laid before council ; thht as Gover* 
nor>General in Council he could not give him authority to enter 
the service of a native prince, although, in his private capacity, 
he had no objection to his following such a course ; and that if be 
chose to follow it, he would shut his eyes to his proceedings. The 
Governor-General added that he was about to set out for Lakhnio, 
and that he hoped de Boigne would accompany him so far. 

Armed with this power to act as he might think best, de Boigne 
accompaifled the Governor-General to Lakhnio, hastened thence 
to Agra, apd obtaining there a small escort, poshed on towards 
Jaipir. The difficulties, and they were not slight, which he en- 
countered in his journey were surmounted*, and in the spring of 
1784 he reached Jaipir. 

But here disappointment awaited him.* ^n the lo^ interval 
which had elapsed between the acceptance of hif offer and his 
arrival, the Jiipdr policy had changed. Peaceful counsels now 
prevailed, and the Riji had no need of a general. To compensate 
rie Boigne, however, for the trouble and expense which had been 
caused him, the Rijfi presented him with ten thousatil rupees. 
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tHMppolotedi tiioiiglie€it4a»oM,4«BQ9gwrc«al(«dlo.l^ 
tl» fBoeite of Shaft tlM aMnohir wMA 
bid fottewid^ bad reoawabeacd Sie mind ot Siodia the 

bofftofbecdttiagtnaater of the capital of thcMi^oti, He wasfiii^ 
aeaaitde of the atm diftcidtirs which the power l^e mi^t thin 
acqaire would cause him t but, being .able, farsighted, and ambi* 
tioas, he was oursine his resources and seeking for meiins to meet 
the crisis which might arrive at any moment. At the timeof db 
Boigne's arrival he was in the vicini^ of Agra mgaoisiog. an 
expwrion agakist BandaUchand. 

For this expedition de Boigne offered his services. He pro* 
posed to raise two regiments, each 850 strong: and to efn 4 > 
and organise them in the European fariiioo. 

Midbaji knew de Boigue by reputation, and by sometbfaig more. 
The offer he had made to be Rind of Gdhad had struck aim at 
the time as betokeni^ a daring and resolute nature ; a*hd,sub80> 
^leDtly, when de^ Boigne had passed a night in his camp on fate 
ww .to j<dn Mr. Anderson, Mddhaji had caused his tent to be 
pillaged. The property then taken was restored, but the papers 
were retained. It is probable that a perusal of these confirmed 
the impression which the Gdhad scheme had given birth to. Such 
d mao, he thought, could scarcely fail to be an acquisition. He 
accept^, then, after a short deia^, de Boigne's offer. 

The terms agreed to by de Boigne were that he should receive 
a thousand rupees a month for himself, and eight rupees a month 
for each man, oftcers and privates' indiscriminately. To enable 
himself to give a proper ^ary to the officers, de Boigne fixed 
the pay of tfie privates at rupees 5 - 8 >o each. This arranganeot 
provided him with rup^ 4y250 monthly for the officers. 

The men were speedily rais«i ; but the drilling was a matter of 
more difficulty. De Boigne had resolved to teach them European 
driU, to arm to&m with European weapcms, and to knpait to them 
European discipline. ** The labour which this Imposed on m 
individual,*' writes Mr. Grant Duff, ** can easily be conceived 
any person acquainted with miiitaiy affairs.** It was, indeed, at 
the outset a task which required no ordinary* patience, 
perseverance, and self-control. But at length he had the satisf 
faction of seeing the end attained. Five months after he ha 4 
enlisted his men, he '(narched with two perfectly disciplined 
foments to join,, in Batidalkhand, the army commanded 
by Appa Ehand^ R.io> \ 

In the short campaign which followed, the two battalions uoder 
de Boigne constituted the entire infantry of the Mirhdti armyt'j 
the remainder being mainly cavalry and a few guns. As it was a 
campaign ^ sieges, the brunt of the work fell, therefore, on hip 
newly ratera troops ; and this work they performed with valour and^ 



wt^tOMrnHt^uiohtl^m^mmy^miaMlimtBmr 
<hittMaaiMl Oetoter t784llMSfNri«eniaIMwi«r«iieSa^^ 
SliaSi Aicin, Afraalib Khw, wai onifdered bjr tiie iMOdier well* 
rafnistarwhoMWBSssination be bed instigeli^ In the terra* 
thMt followed tbie tnusder eh patties turned to Midhajf. '!%« 
Eoinerar invested Mm with {rawer viitaalljr supreme. By hb 
.adviostbe Peshwa was nominated Wak!l< 4 MddtMk orSopraara 
lleptrty of the Empire. Midhaji Whs appointed Depetjr of the 
Peshwa, Commaoder>ia^htef of the Moghed armies, and the 
p ro vinces of Agra and Oehli were confided to bis mana^ ym e n t. 

But Midhaji was not too elated by his snceesa fie was well 
awwe that die power which had been conferred by acclamation 
Isa thaeefderror, of difficulty y>and of danger, would be disputed 
ae soon as tBen’s minds bMLj^un to calm. He tlrorefove took 
brntaat measures to strongmen his {raeition, and amongid other 
precautions he summoned de Boigne and his oattMions from 
BandaUdumd. 

To describe fatly the events which fdkrwed could only he 
eflbcted by trencbii» upon ground already occupied.* I most be 
satisfied wkh refecring, as briefly as may be, to the deeds of de 
Bofgne himself. Thus, in May 1787, he fought at Lilsdt for three 
da)rs under the eyes of Midhaji agabist the Patios and Rs^pfits, 
and when, on the third, the other infantry of Sindia’s army, 14,000 
in number, deserted to the enemy, de Boigne kept bis men true to 
their colours. For eight consecutive days they continu^,astbey 
retreated, to repulse the enemy’s attacks. At the oattle <h 
C haksina, fought on the 24th April 1788 against the same ene- 
mies, Siodia confided the command of his right wing to a 
Frendiman, M, Lesteneau, and of his left to de Boigne, whilst 
the dentre was commanded by a native, Sindia betnf in reserve 
with the cavalry. On this occasion de Boigne and Lesteneau 
dht only repulsed the attacks made on their wings, but were 

? repared to render the victory decisive, had they been sepported 
y the oentre,and the cavalry. But no prayers could induce eitiwr 
to a^j^ance, and the action, undecided, terminated by a retreat 
from the field. A few weeks later, however, an ample revenge 
was’takm for these checks. On the iStli Jbne, in the battle 
fought before Agra, the battalions of de Boigne pnd their leader 
contributed greatly to the victory obtained over the *PaUhi 
chief. Less than four months later, de Boigne’s battalions 
and the bulk of the Mirhiti army re-occufMed Pehli. Midhiji* 
himself followed shortly after. 

The splendid service rendered by the two battalions .of de 
Boigne at Lilsdt, at Agra, and at Chaksina, their fidelity when 

* Kasm’s 7W1 tf tk> MagM Baa- dluh of Annu«til> to*tiw beg^nil^ 
fir#, a vivu aad aoentato aeeoaat of the jmient ceuwy. 
of dw evoats la fyndattaa ftoia ibe 
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Siodfa. Bat tbc finjadjce* ^ tlie Uirlilld »#|ii Itll! 
strong within him. Wheti, thenfore, dt BcdgaOV^ntod (Mt {0 
him that these two battalions, though periectly* efScieBt, and 
capable even of retarding a defeat, were jast insufficiegt to decide 
the fortunes of a campaign ; that it \)rould be advisable to increase 
them to the strength of a emfs daftiUty with artillery attached, 
Midhiji hesitated. Influenced partly, probably, by a dre«i to 
place in the hands of a European a small army obedient only to 
the orders of its immediate general ; parUy by the Mirbitd 
leaning towards cavalry ; partly also by the annihilation of his 
enemies and by the expense which the proposed scheme would 
entail, Midhaji resolved to defer his sanction. As, l^^owever, he 
indicated no fixed time for the annoiucement of a fii(al decision, 
de Boigne regarded his reply as a v *ed refusal. He therefore 
offered his resignation. Mddhaji accepted it 

De Boigne left Dehli a comparatively rich man. It is stated 
that he owed the greater part of his wealth to the munificence of 
Midhajf, who thus showed his gratitude for the unequalled ser> 
vices rendered to him during the late campaigns. Certain it is 
that, renouncing his military career, he proceeded to Lakhnio, 
and there, on the advice of his old friend, Claude Martin, en> 
gaged in mercantile speculations which speedily augmented his* 
capital. He was still engaged in these when he received from 
Mddhaji pressing solicitations to re-enter his service, accom- 
panied by an assurance that he would be at liberty to carry 
out the measures he had formerly proposed. 

The fact was that Midhajf Sindia had not found his position 
by any means so assured as, in the first moment of his triumph, 
it had appeared to him. The Patin army had been beaten and 
dispersed, but its soldiers still existed. He was menaced from 
the north by the Afghins, from the west by the Raj pits, whilst 
he had perhaps even more to dread from the jealousy of Nani 
Farnawfs, the minister of the Peshwa, and from ,the scarcely 
veiled hostility of the other chiefs of the Mirhitis. ^ 

He felt the want, then, of just such a body of ilroops as de 
Boigne had proposfod to raise, — troops who would surpass all his 
other troops in ^kill and discipline ; who would obey one man, 
and that man impervious to intiigue, devoted to himself alone. 
In this extremity he bethought him of de Boigne ; and upon that 
■thought there speedily followed the missive of which 1 have 
spoken. 

De Boigne was not deaf to the demand. Arranging, as speedily 
as liras possible, his commercial affairs, which however he left in 
full action in the hands of ^ents, he hastened to Mathuri, 
where Mddhajf then had his head-quarters. His proposals 
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th ln%tte Wbnt to his t^pk with nis aocostoffled eoQ!|S^. *Bft 
fOcUimed *the two bsttalioos he had drilled and comoianded 
bdbr^ A* third bdttalion wgs formed of soldiers who had 
'been labed and drilled by the Frenchman Lesteneau, but wbOr 
mi^unying for arrears of pay, had, on the advice of de Boigne, 
bMD dislmnded. He had to enlist men from Robilkhand and 
Oudh for seven more battalions All these were dressed and 
drilled on the European principle. But, in addition to these ten 
battalions, deBoigne raised three more of Afghdns, dressed in 
their natiofel costume, and armed with matchlocks and teyonets 
For the Krvice of the ^mp he raised five hundred Mdwdtl^ 
dressed and armed as irregular troops. 

The eet^s tParmfe thus consisted of 8,500 regular infantry, 2,400 
Afghins, 5C>p Mdwdtis 500 cavalry and too artillerymen. Each 
regiment was commanded by a European officer. These officers 
were men of all nations, many of them British, and in many 
instances respectable by birth, education and character.* There 
were always two European officers to each regiment, sometimes 
more. Tbe 4 hon>commissioned officers were in the first instance 
, taken from tlie three disciplined battalions. The colours of the 
corps were the national flag, the white cross of Savoy. 

For its command de Boigne was gisnted a salary of Rs. 4,0000 
month. To provide for this, as well as foi the regular payment of 
the troops, Midhajf made over assignments of land to the charge 
and management of de Boigne, allowing him two per cent, upon 
the net revenue, in addition to his regular pay.f 

By dint of great exertions the new corps d’arm^ was brought 
into a condition fitting it for active service early in the year 1790. 
An opportunity soon offered for the djsplay of its efficiency. 
On the 20th June the Mdrhdtd army engaged, near Patdn, the 
Patdns under Ibhmdil Beg, aided by the Raj pdt troops of Jaipdr 
and Jddhpdr. The battle was obstinate and bloody. Holkar, 
who had promised to aid Mddhaji, held aloof. The Patdns three 
times charged through the infantry of de , .Boigne, cutting down 
the artillerymen at their guns. But the coolness of de Boigne 
and the discipline of his troops soon Repaired this disaster. 
With re-serried ranks they attacked the tot> daring enemy and 
drove.him back. Then there opened on both sides a heavy 
artillery fire. This ceasing on the side of the Mdrhdtds at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, de Boigne placed himself at the head of his 
infantry and led them to the charge. The attack was irresistible. 


'* Grant Duff, vol. iii., Chapter ii. each regiment was fixed at, 700, 
Subsequently the number of men in f /it'd 
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Se Boigne thetr fecelved orders to invade Tddhpdr,' Be wth 
eeeded at onee to the siege of Ajmfr, but leaMng thaf tb^ 
pdte had assembled a consideraWe army at Mfrtl, he left ailiio^ 
ejOO'men to blockade Ajmir and itfarted tn attack fheenehijsi 

At daybreak oo tbe 12th September, de Boigne aasaba) (tie 
enemy's position. By 9 o'clock he had Obtained a comp l We 
ideto^. He gamed this victory notwithstandiRg a false tAovev 
neot made by one' of bis Keutenants, and whidi (br a time left* 
his right, wing exposed to' the incessmit charges of Rkhtdr 
oaval^. The Savoyard, however, showed hfmself quite' ^uai to the 
occasion. At 9 o’clock, as I have safd, the RdjpMs wenr beaten f 
at 10 o’clock their camp and all their guns and baggage were 
captured ; at 3 P. H. tire town of Mirtd was taken ^ assault. 
Peace followed this decisive victory. 

Sindia had now satisfied hinself as to the immense advantage ha 
had derived from possessing a corps garmi* armed and diseiplhred 
on-the European principle — and commanded by a de Boigne. The 
troops thus disciplined and thus organised had dtspoisl& of his Ma- 
homedan and lUjpiit enemies, but he still looked for more at their, 
hands. It must never be lost sight of that the great dream of 
Midhaji Sindia’s life was to unite all tire native powers of India in 
one great confederacy against the English. In this respect he was 
the most farsighted statesman that India has ever produced. But 
to bring about this great end it was necessary that, in addition to 
•the power which he wielded at Dehli and In a part of Central 
India, he should be master of all the resources of the MArhdta 
empire. This he felt would be impossible until he could rid the 
Peshwa of the minister, Jldni Farna'wis, who was jealous of his 
reputation. Nor, he felt, could this end be obtained, unless he 
eould dispose of Holkar, the agent and last hope of the N 4 ni 
His plan, then, was to crush Holkar ; to proceed to Wna ; and 
obtaining then from the Peshwa the requisite authority, to unite 
all India in a crusade-ngainst the English. It was a grand idea, 
one capable of realisation .by Mddhaji, but by him alone, and 
which, bus for his death, would have been realised. 

Full of these views, and preparing carefully for the conffict he 
saw looming in the future, Mddhaji determined at this rim * to 
increase still further the force which had been so useftil' to him. 
De Boigne was authorised to increase it to 18,000 regular infantry, 
6,000 iireguiars. 2,000 irregular horse, 600 Afghdn cavalry and 
7/xx) guns. The force thus raised was to be divided into three 
brigades, br, as it would be more proper to call them, divisioub 
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For their payment a tract of country between Matbtird and 
, Dehlii and some lands east of /he, Jamna, comprising hi f U 
fifty^two districts, yielding nlUmately twenty-two labfas of 
rupees, wer^ assigned to de Igoigne. That General w^s 
authorised to reserve to himself two per cent, of that revemm, 
in addition to his pay, noV increased to 6,000 rupees a month, 
a sunt^ which was* doubled^ by other duly authorised emolu* 
ment^. The fortress of Agra was assigned him as a dep6t 
of ^small arms and cannon. Over these fifty-two districts, 
de Boigne was assigned, by Sindia, a power in civil and 
military matters entirely absolute. He fixed his headquarters 
at Aligarh. 

It was while de Boigne was raising and drilling his bri- 
gades, casing guns, and bringing the districts uqder his 
sway intif order ; whilst Mddhaji Sindia was endeavouring to 
arrange the scheme which was the dream of his later years, 
that war broke out between the British anB Tippd Sultan. 
This war was a blow to Mddhajf. He disapproved this 
isolated attack upon a power to which united India might 
only possibly be a match. Still more was he annoyed and 
enraged at finding thaf the Peshwa, guided by Ndnd Farnawfs, 
had entered into an alliance with the common enemy. No- 
thing, Mddhajf had always felt, could be more noxious to 
the general cause of the native princes of India, than the' 
union of one chief with their most formidable ri^al to put 
down another chief. Still, for the moment, he was powerless 
to prevent this fatal action. He was forced to c&ntent him- 
self with husbanding his resources, with guarding against an 
attack from the north, aijd with preparing his army for the 
great event to which he looked forward. Having done all 
that was possible in this respect, he set ouf for Pdna, 
determined, after repressing Holkar, and unseating Ndnd 
Farnawfs, to obtain the chief power himself, and, wielding it, 
to make ^one supreme effort to drive the British fiom 
Hindostan.* 

Mddhajf left de Boigne and the greater part of his corps 
behind. He took with him as escort only two batta- 
lions commanded by Hessing and Fildlze.* He arrived at 
Pdna, the nth June 1793. 

Scarcely, however, had Mddhajf cros^e^ the borders of his 
own territories than his enemies began to raise their heads. 
First, the widow of Najif Khan, a former prime minister at 
the Imperial Court of Dehli, refused to surrender the fort 
of Kandnd to Sindia's officers. De Boigne sent one^of his 
brigades, under the orders of M. Perron, to compel herf The 
often-debated Ishmdil Beg raised troops to support her. 
He encountered Perron under the walls of Kandnd, and 
though beateD, yet succeeded in penetrating into the fort with 

* * Vide pages 35 to 38. 
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a considerable body of men. The defence was prolonged in 
consecjoencei but the widow, having beeif killed^ Ishmiil Begi 
distmsiiog the garrison, surrendered himself and the fort 
to the Flinch leader. . , ‘ 

But this was not all Taking advantage (St the absence of 
Mddhaji, Ttikajf Holkar, the minister of the famous Ahalya Bae, 
suddenly crossed the river Chambal in great force, and n\|irched 
towards Rajpdtini, pretending that the aggressions of Mddhajfs < 
agent, Gopil Rdo Bbio, forced him to this act of open hostTlity. 

Gopil Rdo Bhio had but a small force under him in Raj* 
pdtdnd. Aware that T&kajf was supported cby a body of native 
troops armed and drilled in* the European fashion, and com* 
manded by the Chevalier Dudrenec. Gopdl R&o sent pressing 
messages to de Boigne, and to Lakhwa Didi comii^anding the 
main body of Sindia's cavalry, to join him without Uelay. De 
Boigne set out at once from Aligarh at the head of nine 
thousand infantry and joined Gopil R4o before the latter had 
been molested by Holkar. Lakhwa D4dd brought in his cavalry 
at the same time. De Boigne immediately assumed command 
of the combined force, consisting of 9,000 infantry, 20,000 
cavalry, and about forty guns, and fortlftvith marched upon the 
enemy. Tfikajf became now aware of the double mistake he 
. had committed ; in the first place, in becoming the aggressor ; 
in the second, in not at once crushing the small force opposed 
to him. He did his utmost, then, to avoid a general engage- 
ment. But de Boigne was not to be denied. He followed him 
up vigorously, and at last, on the 20th September, had the 
satisfaction of hnding himself in front of his enemy posted at 
the pass of Lakhairf, on the road leading from K.indnd to Ajmir. 

Tiikaji aqjd Dudrenec had under them four battalions of 
sepoys trained by Dudrenec, about thirty thousand irregulars, 
mostly cavalry, and thirty-eight guns. The position they oc- 
cupied was very formidable. The pass of Lakhairf was ex- 
tremely yarrow ; covered in front by wet ground, an(| impossible 
to be* turned, both flanks being guarded by thick woods and 
rising ground. 

De Boigne felt as, he reconnoitred this strong position that he 
would have to employ all his resources. Yet his own position 
was no^ without some considerable countervailing advantages. 
His men were coVisred by tangled forests impervious to cavalry. 
His attack^iight fail, yet his position could not be forced. All 
other things being equal, victory must incline, he saw, to the 
side which possessed the greatest number of steady infantry. 
That side was his own. 

^ There was nothing for it but to move straight on. He placed 
himself 4ccordhigly at the head of his tried battalions and bat- 
teries, and ordered them to advance. No sooner, however did 
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tb«y emerge from l|ie forest tiian tb^ enemy’s aitnteiy a 

tremendous and effective fir^updb them. Pe Boigne coatinuim* 
however, to advance, and hi% own gons were soon sufficiently 
clear of the jungle to tiike up a position and reply. But they 
had scarcejy fired half a dozen rounds before an event happened 
which niignt have hpen fatal in its consequences. The fire from 
the enemy’s guns caused the explosion first of mie tumbril, and 
theni immediately afterwards of twelve others contiguous to it. 
The effect might have been made decisive. Tukajf at once launch- 
e<f forth his cavalry to make it so. But de Boigne was equal 
to the occasion, fie caused his men to fall back rapidly into 
the jungle, l^hey reached it before Tfikaji's cavalry, feebly hand- 
led, could j^ttack them. A concentrated fire of musketry sent 
back the basemen more rapidly than they had advanced. A 
charge from Stndia’s cavalry completed their overthrow. Thence:- 
forward they took no part in the contest. * 

The cavalry having disappeared, de Boigne once more advanced 
his infantry and his guns. This time there was no mistake. 
TIte pass was so narrow that not more than three columns could 
act abreast. Covering tliese with five hundred Rohilla skir- 
mishers, he crossed the wet ground and charged. But the bat- 
talions of Dudrenec did not give ground. They stood, and 
fought, and died at their post. But they were as one to three. 
The greatest number must inevitably prevail. And it happened 
so. After the most desperate conflict be had ever been engaged 
in, the troops of de Boigne stood the victors on the Summit of 
that fatal pass I There was no one for them to pursue. The 
enemy's cavalry had disappeared, his infantry had died fighting ; 
the guns bad been captured ! 

This victory broke for a time the power of Hsdkar, and left 
Midhajf undisputed master of the situation. De Boigne follqwed 
it up by marching against the Riji of Jaipfir who had shown 
a disposition to take advantage of Holkar’s outburst. De Boigne’s 
movements *were so rapid and his plans so well laid, that the 
Rijd was glad to compromise by submission, based on the pay- 
ment of his arrears of tribute, and an immediate sum of seventy 
lakhs of rupees. De Boigne then returned tb Aligarh, marching 
by Alwar, the Riji of which place had somq years before dis- 
played great loyalty to Sindia in very crttiqal circumstances. 
Here he had an audience of the Rijd. An incident which 
occurred at this audience is thus related in de Boigne’s memoirs. 

" One day when the Riji gave audience to the general, whom 
he had made to sit near him, M. de Boigne observed the minis-^ 
ter of the Rijd, who was standing behind his master, benrfdown 
and Vhisper into his ear some words in the Persian language—^ ' 
language which the general did not understand.* The Prince 
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anger and hidjgnatfoti were {>afole«r. The eweraVil>vaha turned 
pale. The conveieation eevi^eless contintietir as before^ md 
the audience terminated wiftiont the general having conceived 
the least suspicion, fiut in going ouf of the palace he jvas inform^ 
ed by his vakfl—who knew Persian and who had overheard the 
words whispered by the minister^that the latter had proposed, 
to the Riji to assassinate de Boipe in the hall of audience.’*. 
De Boigne took no notice of the incident. 

The power of Midhdjl Sindia was now copsolidated in Hind6s« 
tan. While his armies had been triumphing in Rdjpdtdnd his 
policy had been gaining ground at Pdna, whither, pn his request, 
de Boigne had expedited ten thousand of his trailed infantry 
under tbe command of Perron. Mddhaji, in factfwas on the 
point of crossing the threshold to attain which had been the 
dream of his later years. His plans had been successful every- 
where ; and he was on the eve of gaining the pinnacle which 
would have enabled him to form one vast combination against 
the English, when he was attacked by fever and died (I2th Feb- 
ruary 1794). 

With him the fabric raised with so much patience, so much 
skill, and so much foresight, fell to the ground. His successor, 
Daolat Rdo, was a boy of fifteen, with a character which, if 
unformed, still showed the germs of waywardness and of a want 
of self-control. 

At the ti^ne of Mddhaji’s death, de Boigne was virtually govern- 
or of Hindostan. Daolat Rdo confirmed him in this appoint- 
ment, and he held it, resisting the advances made him by the 
partisans of the blind Emperor, Shah Alam, till the end of 1795. 
In the intet\:al, feeling his health weakened, he had more than 
once, asked permission to resign , but Daolat Rdo had as often 
begged him to remain. At last, at the end of 1795, he yielded 
to his urgent solicitations, and granted him permission to leave 
for Europe, still retaining him in his service. 

De Boigne bade farewell to the officeis of his army in February 
1796, and set out for Calcutta. He took with him the regiment 
of cavalry which wa^ his own peculiar property. He had offered 
this regiment to Smdia, but Daolat Rdo proposed to pay for it 
only on* the returp of de Boigne to India. On his way through 
Laichndo h^ offered it to the Nawdb, but they could not agree as 
to the terms. Finally he offered it to the English government ; 
Lord Cornwallis took it on the generars own conditions. These 
were five hundred rupees for each horse, or for the entire corps, 
consisting of six hundred horses, one hundred camels, four pieces 
'of light firtillery, and some draught cattle, 3,60,000 rupees. The 
men at the saifie time entered the British service. 

De Boigne embarked for Euiope in September 1796, and. 
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tirrived to lx>cidoAiii|atii^ i^;. There he mai^iied 
mdaelle d’Osmofidt daughter or the Marquis d’Osmoud* ^^ 1 ^ 
marriagei hoiaever, was not haf^py. He remained principally in 
England during the Empire, but shdrtly after its fall he settled at 
the Villa i^uisson near Chatftb^ty. He spent the last years of hils 
life in making a^philanthropic use of the enormous fortune he 
had acquired. In Chamb^ry^itself he built a theatre, and a college 
forithe Jesuits, and embellished the town by new and handsome 
streets. When he died, on the 2ist June 1830, he left 1,200000 
francs to build a hospital for old men ; 500,000 for a hospital 
‘for the Insane ; 300,000 for the permanent relief of beggars ; 
200,000 franqs for new beds iu other hospitals, and 100,000 fiancs 
for the edi^cation of young girls. To his wife he left a li(je income 
of 600, oo(f francs. 

It is impossible to part with de Boigne without adding some 
details regarding his person, his character, and his mode of ad- 
ministration. The followingsomewhacprolixdescription'was writ- 
ten by a contemporary, one who knew him personally, in the year 
1797 De Boigne is formed by nature and education to guide 
and command : his school acquirements are much above medio- 
crity : he is a tolerable Latin scholar, and reads, writes, and speaks 
French, Italian and English, with ease and fluency. He is not 
deficient in a geneial acquaintance with books, and possesses great 
knowledge of the world. He is extremely polite, affable, pleasant, 
humorous, and vivacious ; elegant in his manners, resolute in his 
determinations, and firm in his measures ; remarkabl/well versed 
in the mechanism of the human mind, and has peifect command 
over himself. To the political subtlety of the Italian school he 
has added consummate oriental intrigue ; made his approaches 
to power in disguise, and only showed himself wl^n too strong 
to be resisted. On the grand stage where he has acted a brilliant 
and important part for these ten years, he is dreaded and idolised, 
feared and admired, respected and beloved. Latterly the very 
name of d» Boigne conveyed moie terror than the thunder of his 
cannons. A singular instance of which I shall relate en passant. 
Najaf Kiili Khan in his last moments advised his Begam to 
resist in the fort of Kamind the efforts of ImS enemies, who would 
assuredly grasp, on his demise, at the small, remnants of his 
patrimony ; ‘resist,’ said he, ‘but ifde Boigne, appears, J^ield.’ He 
will be long regretted, long recollected in India. »His justice 
was uncommon, and singularly well-proportioned between severity 
and relaxation. He possessed the happy art of gaining the con- 
fidence of sur/ounding princes and subjects. He was active and 

• Letter of LONGINUS, to the TeUf^raph newspaper dated 2tid 
January 1797. * 




persevering to a d^e^ wtlkhcaiiooljil^ m If, 

those wbo were epectaton of hisit)d^iii||^ tptfeliie 

he raised eight battalioas till hisd^arture from imatatioe* i ha^m 
seen him daily rise with the $un, survey lift Kark^m (arsenal^i 
inspect his troops, enlist recruits, dkect the vast movements of 
three brigades, raise resources and encourage jmanufac^turers for 
their arms, ammunitions, and stores f harangue in his durbar^ give 
audience to ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and 
revenual affaiis of a Jaidad f province) of twenty lakhs of rupees, 
listen to a multitude of letters from various parts on various ini«» 
portant matters ; dictate replies, carry on an intricate system of 
intrigue in different courts ; superintend a private trjade of a lakh 
of rupees, keep his accounts, his privateand public correspondence, 
and direct and move forward a most complex poiitica\i machine. 
All this he did without any European assistance. He used to say 
that any ambitions person who reposes confidence in another risks 
the destruction of his views. • ♦ ^ • In person he is above six 

feet high, giant boued, large limbs, strong featured, and witli pierc* 
tng eyes. There is something in his countenance which depicts 
the hero, and compels us to yield implicit obedience. ♦ * ♦ ♦ * 
It has often been a subject of surprise to many how de Boigne 
could so long and so invariable aggrandise his power whilst many 
adventurers in the same line have repeatedly failed. Setting his 
talents, perseverance, and policy aside, there is another cause 
which is not generally known or considered. Other Europeans 
who have at^iempted the project which de Boigne realised, failed 
from the want of a fixed and sufficient fund to pay their troops. 
De Boigne’s penetrating genius foresaw and obviated this fatal 
error. Soon after the establishment of his two brigades, he per- 
suaded MAdhajif Sindia to consign some certain pergunnahs for 
their payments. This was done in 1793. A Jaidad producing 
sixteen lakhs per annum was granted for the expense of his army, 
which still continues appropriated to that purpose. • ♦ ♦ This 
Jaidad has been augmented by the attention and* equity of 
de Boigne to twenty lakhs a year, and is in as high a state of cul- 
tivation as the most fertile parts of Bandras ; and the ryots are as 
happy as sensual beings can be, abstracted from intellectual enjoy- 
ments/* 

This edntempora^'y account is in many points confirmed by the 
remarks given in the memoir of his life published at Chambdry 
in 1829 M. de Boigne,” it is theie stated, did not limit his 
cares to the concerns of his army ; he directed at the same time 
his attention to the provinces which Sindia had confided to him. 
He introduced into them the greatest order. The collection of 
file public revenue was indeed made by the military authorities 
according to the custom of the country. But the amounts to be 
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f«ful#ity and witli Im dlliailty than h the <^ase 

He MM two of^ces of account^ the one serving to e^tr^I 
the othen In* onei the accounts^were kept in French ; in tha 
otfaerall tte entries were written in Persian. At the end of eadh 
month tbcvStatemeiit of receipts and expenditure was transmitted 
toth^Government. * 

^'It was inevitable that so many details, so multiplied and 
$9 varied, should occupy all the time of the general ; but tiie 
importance of his rtussion, and the desire by which he was actual* 
ed to carry it to*a successful end, inspired him with an activity 
which sufficed for everytiung. He used personally to inspect the 
works goin|f on in the arsenal ; to visit the parade groupd daily, 
for some Cours, there to make the troops manoeuvre and to 
pass them in review. From the parade ground he used to return 
to his office, there to attend to administrative matters. 

** As the army never ceased to be tlie paiticular object of his 
attention, his troops became foimidable alike for their numbers 
and for their perfect discipline. On this subject we quote the 
honourable testimony of an English writer : ‘Mt was not the 
least of the advantages arising from General de Boigne’s merit,** 
writes the Bengal Journal of the i8th September 1790, ** that, in 
his military capacity, he should iiave softened, by means of an 
admirable perseverance, the ferocious and almost savage char* 
acter of the M^rhitds. He submitted to the discipline and to 
the civilisation of European armies, soldiers who till* then had 
been regarded as barbarians ; and to such an extent did he sue* 
ceed, that the rapacious license which had formerly been common 
amongst them, came at last to be looked upon as infamous even 
by the meanest soldier.*' ^ 

Such was the opinion formed of de Boigne by those who 
lived in his times and who knew him peisonally. To us, who 
can look back on ail that he accomplished, and who can form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the difficulties he must have had 
to encounter, he stands out as pre-eminently the foremost 
European figure between the depaiture of Warren Hastings and 
the arrival of Marquess Wellesley, It was '<ie Boigne who made 
it possible for Sindia to rule in Hhidostan, at the same time that 
he controlled the councils of Piina. It w 4 s through dfe Boigne 
alone that Mddhajfs great dream, dissolved by his death, became 
possible of realisation. But for de Boigne the power of the 
M 4 rhitas had never become so formidable, had never been able 
to offer a resistance to the British so determined and so piplong- 
ed. It was de Boigne who introduced into the Nortir*Webt 
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Provinces the germs of that dvH adsafni^raticw/whidh tte 
English have since suoKssfullji; developed. 4 cannot do better* 
in concluding this sketch of his career, than to quote the appc^te 
lan^age of the historian qf tlie fall of the MSghol Ensfdre : 
“ Though moving in an obscure scene,” writes Mr. Keene,* “ de 
Boigne was one of the great persona'ges of the Worldi’s Drama ; 
and much of the small amount of cjvil and military organisation 
upon which the British Empire of Hindostan was ultiitiately* 
founded, is due to his industry, skill, and valour.” '' 

IL 

« 

The commandants of the several brigades raised by de Boigne 
and his successors will now come under review. The first bri* 
gade, rav^ed in 1792-3, was originally commandetktby Colonel 
Fremont. He was succeeded in 1794 by Colonel Hirron ; the 
latter, in 1797,, by Colonel Drugeon ; he, the following year, by 
Colonel Duprat ; Colonel Ouprat, in 1797, by Colonel Sutherland, 
and Colonel Sutherland, in 1802, by Colonel Pohlmann. 

The second brigade was originally commanded by Colonel 
Perron. On his transfer to the first brigade, in 1794, Major 
Gardner succeeded him. Major Sutheriand replaced Gardner 
in 179s, and Major Pohlmann, Sutherland in 1799. In 1802 
Sutheriand and Pohlmann changed places, and the following 
year Sutherland was replaced by Colonel Hessing. 

The third brigade was raised in 1795. Its first commandant 
was Captain Pedrous. He was replaced in 1801 by Major 
Bourquin. 

A fourth brigade was raised in 1803. Of this Colonel Dudrenec 
was the commandant. ’A fifth, raised the same year, was allotted 
to Major Browning. 

Besides th^se there were, in 1803, attached to Sindia’s army, 
the following additional brigades ; that of Filoze, consisting of 
eight battalions of infantry, five hundred cavalry, and forty-five 

f uns ; that of Sombre, composed of six battalions of infantry, 
ve hundred cavalry, and thirty-five guns ; that 6f Shepherd, 
attached to Ambaji Inglia, numbering five battalions, five hundred 
cavalry and twenty-five guns. 

Before proceeding to deal with the men whose names I have 
mentioned and some of whom filled a "great part in the history 
of the period, I propbse to give a detailed account of the internal 
economy of* the brigades as finally settled by de Boigne. 

A brigade was composed of eight battalions. Each battalion 
comprised within itself infantry and artillery. Each was com* 

• TM fall of the Moghul Ent^re^^ b^Henry George Kee'ne. London: 
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manned by a captain liaving under ^itn a lieutenant^ eltber Eilrb^ 
peati^ or European by descent A battalion had eight companies 
of infantry, eadR commapded by a su|^adar, aided by two jema- 
dars, one kdt havildar, three havildars, four naicks, and fifty- 
two sepoys.* The artillery if the same battalion consisted of 
one sergeanUmajor (European) and five European gunners, one 
jemadat, one havildar, five naicks, thirty-five gdlanBdz, five 
rtndalS, thirty-five kl&ssis, twenty bildars, thirty giriwans, four 
ironsmiths, and four carpenters. A battalion had also a nativd 
surgeon, and a complement of matsadis, water-carriers, and the 
like. Every battalion had Vour hundred and eight stand of 
arms, four field-*pieces, one howitzer, five tumbrils, one hundred 
and twenty Mlocks, and two native carts. Every gun ha 4 con- 
stantly ready with it three hundred rounds of shot and one hun- 
dred rounds of grape. A howitzer had fifty stone shells and 
fifty rounds of grape. Tlie monthly pay of the native officers 
and men of a battalion was about four thousand five hundred 
rupees. The pay of the officers was as follow^s : A colonel re- 
ceived 3 ,CX )0 rupees ; a lieutenant-colonel 2,000 ; a major 1,200 ; 
a captain 400 ; a captain-lieutenant 300 ; a lieutenant 200 ; an 
ensign 150. These rates were increased fifty per cent, when the 
officers concerned were serving in the Dekhan. The men re- 
ceived, under tlie same circumstances, a proportional increase. 
Besides their pay, officers commanding brigades, whether colo- 
nels, Heuteuant-colonels, or majors, received one hundred rupees 
a month as table allowance. 

A brigade of eight battalions consisted of six thousand men. 
Besides the battalion complement of guns above detailed, the 
brigade had attached to it three battering guns and two mortars 
with men to serve them. Each had likewise two hunared irregu- 
lar cavalry and five hundred irregular infantry (Rohillas). 

The battalions were named after famous cities pr forts, such 
as Delhi, Agra, Burhfinptir. The men were disciplined accord- 
ing to the English regulations of 1780, then in force in the 
British army. Tlie regular infantry were armed with muskets 
and bayonets, manufactured at Agra ; tlie* irregulars with 
match-locks and bayonets, The cavalry were well mounted. 
Seven hundred of them were armed with match-locjcs and 
swords ; five hundred witli carbines, pistofs atnd swords ; they 
were drilled in the European fashion.* • 


^ I have taken all these details 
from a curious ol^ book entitled ^ A 
Sketch of the ttsey progress, and Ur- 
ntinaiion of the tegular corps formed 
and commanded by Europeans in the 
Service of the Native Princes <ff 


Jndia^ by Lewis Ferdinand Smith, 
late Major in Daol^t Kao Sindia*s 
Service, The book was published at 
the beginning of the century, and is 
very scarce. • 
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I prppij^ »pw to cpQ$i4er of these battalions 

and brigades* Of the first (b the listi Colonel FroDOnti 1 Wve 
been mable to cpUectanir interesting jjletails, ^e ivould seem 
to have been amongst the nrst Frenchtneoi who joined de 
Boigne, for I find him comtnandirfg a brigade of taattalions 
in 1792, and storming at their head theehill forUof Bilihiri, 
sixty mUes to the east of Jaipur.* Again, in 1794, he comman<l» 
ed a brigade of eight battalions at an action which took* place 
at Datid in Bandalkhand. It is probable that he died shortly 
after that action, for in the year following it, the command of 
his brigade devolved on Ferroni hnd his name ceases to be 
mentioned. • 

Perron was a very remarkable adventurer. Hf^^ame out to 
India the year 1774 as a common sailor on boai J the French 
frigate the Sardaigne. Being a man of energy, ambition, and 
strength of whII, he quitted the naval service, and strove by 
various means to make a fortune in the country. It was not, 
however, till he made the acquaintance of de Boigne in 1789 
that he very decidedly ameliorated his condition. De Boigne 
had just then acceded to the urgent solicitations of M^dhajf 
Sindia by agreeing to re-enter his service. He was in want of 
officers. Struck by the energetic temper displayed by Perron, 
he offered him the post of captain-lieutenant in his second bri- 
gade. Perron jumped at the offer, and at once distinguished 
himself and won the heart of his chief by his attention to duty, 
his courage, and his activity. The camp became his world, and 
he devoted himself with all the ardour of his nature to take a 
leading part in it. He distinguished himself so much at the- 
battles of Mirtd and Patdn, that de Boigne soon after entrusted 
him with aa independent command. He was sent in 1792 with 
his brigade to reduce the fort of Kamind. How he succeeded on 
this occasion I have related in the preceding section. P'or this 
service he was promoted to the rank of major. He then rejoined 
de Boigne and was present at the well-conteSted battle of 
Lakhairf. The following year he was detached by his chief at 
the head of his brigade to Piina, to take there also the command 
of the troops whidh had accompanied Mddhajf Sindia to that 
court under the command of Hessing and F'iloze. His whole 
fegulai force amoiriated then to 18,000 men. He was at Piina 
when MAdhajf died (12 February 1794). 

Into the intrigues which immediately followed the succession 
of Daoldt Rfio Sindia it is not necessary here to enter. It will 
be sufficient to state that the unsettled condition of affairs at 
the 6ourt of the Peshwa roused the ambition of Nizdna Ali Khan, 
the N\zdm of Haldarabdd, This intriguing prince was induced 
to believe the power of the Mahomedan rule might be revived 
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In thi& ruins of Filija, Me accordfi^gly assemUed sk ittAy it 
Bfdr, and advanced thence tbwSir^ tiie Mdrh^ 

Kizini AH l^d some reason foj* his confidence. Besides some 
seventy thousatyl irregular infantry/lie had serving in his army 
fifteen thousand regulars^ cotifmanded by a very famous French- 
tnaOi M. ]^aymon(^ a man who had served under Bussy, and 
whose iiame* still lives revered*in the Dekhan. To support these 
^izim AH led into the field twenty thousand horsemen and a 
due proportion of artillery. 

To meet this formidable invasion the Peshwa summoned all 
his vassal chieftains. * Daoldt Rio Sindia brouf>hl 25,000 men ; 
Righiiji Bhonsld 15,000; Holkar 10,000; Pardshrim Bhflo 
7,000. Otl^r* contingents increased the total number to 
130,000 ; anf besides these there were 10,000 Pindfirfs. 

But the great strength of the Peshwa's army consisted in the 
brigades commanded by the quondam French stiilor. Perron 
had ten of de Boigne’s trained battalions, amounting with caval- 
ry and artillery, to about 10,000 men. There were also serving 
under his orders six battalions commanded by Filoze, amount- 
ing with guns and cavalry, to about 5,000 men ; and four by 
Hessing, amounting to 3.000. 

Holkar, too, brought similarly trained troops into the field, 
VIZ., four battalions of about 3,000 men, commanded by the 
Chevalier Dudrenec ; and two of 1,500 led by Major Boyd. 

The two armies met midway between the forts of Kardld and 
Parindd. The battle which ensued was the first great Beparture 
since the death of Mddhajf Sindia from the policy of that great 
statesman ; the first marked deviation from his principle of one 
general alliance against an enemy who would otherwise destroy 
them piecemeal. It was fought the 12th March A795, The 
Mdrhdtds occupied a defensive position, of which Perron's troops 
formed the left. On the high ground near him Perron had 
placed his artillery, and he supported this arm by the infantry 
and cavalry 4n the plain below. The troops of Dudrenec and 
Boyd were with Holkar in the centre. 

The battle began by an advance of the Mahqmedans on the 
right wing. and centre of the Mdrhdtds. The*attack competely* 
succeeded. The Mdrhdtd right wing was driven^ on to its centre 
dt the same time that the centre itself was •orppletely broken 
by the steady advance of Raymond's drilled troops. B^th wings 
fled in confusion, carrying Dudrenec 's and Boyd's men with them, 
and endeavouring to seek a refuge behind the still unbroken left. 
Towards this left, covered and supported by a cavalry flushed 
with ^^ictory, Raymond now advanced. Perron allowed hiift ta 
approach almost within musket-shot, and then suddenly opened a 
concentrated and continuous fire from the thirty-five*gims loaded 
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with grape which he had placed on the eminence. At the same 
moment Righiijf Bhonsld assoiled the MaHbmedan cavalry with 
a shower of rockets, the materials for firing which he had main- 
tained on the ground duriag tHe general flight orthe right wing. 
This simultaneous discharge sent^the Moghol* cavalry to the 
right-about. Raymond's infantry, however, not only stood firm, 
but succeeded for a time in making a succe#feful oppbsitiof) to all 
the efforts of Perron. It is difficult to say how the battle ^irould 
have ended had NizAm Ali been endowed with the most ordi- 
nary qualities of a leader. But like most Asiatic commanders 
he trusted only to his horsemen. When, then, these fled, he fled 
with them, sending order after order to Raymond to follow him. 
Meanwhile the MArhdtA horse,, rallying, were hastening to sup- 
port Ferron. Raymond, then, most unwillingly wr^ forced to 
follow his master. He did so, however, in the most perfect order, 
prepared to renew the fight the next day. An accident, howevq^, 
converted the retreat during the night into a complete rout • 
Three days later a humiliating accommodation was forced upon 
the pusillanimous NizAm. 

The battle of KardlA, if it crushed the NizAm, gave by its re- 
sults, fuller impetus to the intrigues going on at Piina, and these 
received a further accession of force by the untimely death of the 
youthful Peshwa, MadhA RAo (October 25th, 1795). An account 
of these intrigues would be foreign to my present subject. A 
few months after the Peshwa's death, de Boigne resigned to 
perron the command of the armies of Sindiain Hindostan. 

The fortunate man who had left France as a coipmon sailor 
now ruled and administered in the name of Sindia the country 
from Lahore to KolA and between Aligarh and JodhpAr, He 
possessed greater power than any European had till that time 
possessed in Hindostan. This power he used, according to 
contemporary authority, in such a manner as to aggran- 
dise his authority and his riches”-}- In his admirable 
work on the Fall of the Moghol Empire,* Mr. Keene 
has extracted from a record published by order of the 
local Government, a passage bearing upon the mode 
^in which Perron's... administration was conducted. “Perron/' 

* This accident* is ' thus related with their muskets loaded as they 
by Grant Duff (vojj. <ii, chapter vi) hnd retreated, started from their sleep 
“In the stillness of night a small and instantly fired a sort of irregular 
patrol of * Maihdtas, in search of volley. The alarm which such a dis- 
water for their horses, came by chance chatge of musketry occasioned, In 
to a rivulet where lay a party of the ^tate of the Moghol army at that 
MoghoU who, discovering what they moment, may be conceived. * • * Ni- 
were,. instantly fired upon them. Ray*, zim AU in perfect Consternation. sought 
monas sentries who were in the refuge within the walls of Kurdla.*’ 
neighbourhood, also fired, when their t Major Ferdinand Bmith, before 
whole Fine, who lay on their arms* refened to. 
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says this record*, which I extract from Mr, Keeners book, 
succeeded in erecting” (a principality) ^ for the maintenance 
oi the army, and reigned over it in the ^plenitude of 
sovereignt)# He maintained* all ^he state and dignity of an 
oriental dei^pot, contrac^ting alliances with the more potent 
Rijds, and overawing, 5y his military superiority, the petty 
chiefs, ‘At Dehfi, and v^jlthin the circle of the imperial 
4oftiinions, his authority was paramount to that of the Emperor* 
His attention was chiefly directed to the prompt realization of 
revenue, Pargannahs were generally formed ; a few were allotted 
as jaidad to chiefs on condition of military service ; the revenue 
(of the lands in the neighbourhood of Aligarh) was collected 
by large bodies of troops always concentrated at head-quarters, 
A brigade was stationed at Sikandrabid for the express purpose 
of realizing collections. In the event of any resistance on the 
part of a landholder, who might be in balance, a severe and im- 
mediate example was made by the plunder and destruction of his 
village ; and blood wasnot unfrequentlyshedin the harsh and hasty 
measures which were resorted to. Thearrangements forthe adminis- 
tration of justice were very defective ; there was no fixed form of 
procedure, and neither Hindi nor Mahomedan law was regularly 
administered. The suppression of crime was regarded as a matter 
of secondary importance. There was an officer styled the Bakhshf 
Addlat whose business was to receive reports fron the Amils 
(officials) in the interiorj and communicate General Perron’s orders 
respecting the disposal of any offenders apprehended by them. 
No trial was held ; the proof rested on the Amil’s report, and the 
punishnient was left to General Perron’s judgment.” 

The vacillating character ofDaolat Rao Sindia imposed upon 
Perron difficulties of a character different from those over which 
de Boigne had triumphed, Daoldt Rao possessecinone of the fore- 
sight, none of the power of comprehensive view, forwhich his adop- 
tive father was so famous. The influence wielded by the latter, and 
inherited for the moment by Daoldt Rdo, was frittered tfway in 
contests for secondary objects at Pfina, Gradually the tried ad- 
herents of Mddhaji fell away from his successor, and Perron was 
then called upon to meet as enemies in t^ie field the men who 
had been the allies and followers of de feoigne. 

F'oremost amongst these men was Lakbwd Ddd^. Lakbwd 
Dddd was a Mdrliatd Brahman. He had*distinguished himself 
in the service of Mddhaji in 1788 by his brilliant &nd successful 
defence of Agra against the Patdn leaders. He had fought side 
by side with de Boigne on many a well-contested field, and espe- 
cially in the bloody battle of Lakhairf. To none of his^dhcrents 

• AUigurk Statistics. By J. R Hutchinson and W. ^herer. 
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had Midhdj^ rfiown greater confidence. Such iros thb man,clevei*, 
influential, and far-sighted, wh(Mn Daolit Rdo, actuated by 
the suspicion that he had connived in the escape of JAe widows 
of his predecessor from the prison fo whicit he hacT consigned 
them, deprived of Jiis power and dismissed from all his employ* 
meats. " * • • , 

In those days arbitrary power could not always be exercijied 
with impunity towards a clever and influential servant of the 
State. Lakhwi Didd knew that a great many powerful vassals 
were impatient of the yoke of DaoldtRdo ; that they wanted only 
a leader. He threw himself into their ranks, vJas recognised as 
their chief, raised a powerful army, repeatedly defeated the troops 
sent against him, and reduced all the country from* Ujain to 
Sironj.* Agra, too, the place in which in his youiJ^er days 
he had won his spurs, fell into the hands of his adherents. 

Perron had not been blind to the events occurring in his govern- 
ment. In Agra were his arsenals, his magazines, his manufactories. 
To Agra, then, he marched, at the head of his whole available 
force. He was joined before the place by Ambajf Inglia, one of 
Daoldt Rdo’s principal officers, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry. 

Agra resisted long, but LakhwA DAdd was not there to defend 
it in person, and in the end it surrendered. Perron then marched 
against Lakliwd Dddd, who had by this time mastered nearly 
two-thirds of Rajputdnd. The hostile forces met at Sondia, in 
the Datid teiritory, on the 3rd May 1800. The disciplined 
battalions prevailed. Lakhwd Dddd was beaten, and so severely 
wounded that he died shortly after. 

Rid of this formidable adversary Perron had time to turn his 
attention to George Thomas, an adventurer who had almost 
succeeded, single-handed, in firmly establishing an independent 
principality in Northern India. Thomas was a very remarkable 
man. An Irishman by birth, Thomas^ad come out to India as a 
commorT sailor on board of an English man-of-war about4he year 
1783. Deserting from his ship as she lay anchored in the Madras 
roads, he had wandered about the Carnatic, and had finally taken 
service under the BdganPV Sombre, A bold, indefatigable, active 
man, endowed with great natural abilities and a large share of 
common -sense, posselssing, too, a handsome person and a winning 
manner, Thomas was just the man to rise to distinction under 
such a mistress*. Opportunities did not fail him. In April 1788, 
when the contingent of the Bdgam was serving under the orders 
of the Emperor Shah Alam at the siege of Gdkalgarh, Thomas 
was fortufiate enough to save the Emperor from death, or a worse 

‘ " "I — — ”■ — ■ ^ ' 
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captivity. For 4 ive years Thtmas continued in the serviee of 
the Biigam^ and it is probable that, as time went on^ he bi^faii 
to aspire t# a position of a nioce intimate character. But, if he 
did entertain such a hop^ he was disappointed, A Frenchman, 
named Le Vaisseau^ supplanted him. Thomas upon this left 
the Bdgam’s service and sgt up for himself. He went first to the 
^iltage of Aniipshahr where was stationed the frontier brigade 
df the English force. From this place he corresponded with 
Appii Khandf Rdo, an influential officer in the service of Sindia, 
The correspondeiv:e ended by Thomas obtaining from his friend 
the investiture of a few villages in Mdhrdtd territory. Sub- 
sequently Thomas obtained permission to conquer and adminis- 
ter the ^strict of Haridnd, a part of the country so# neglected 
and deflate, that up to that time no one had considered it 
worth taking. He first succeeded in taking a large village in 
Haridnd. His subsequent proceedings are thus described by a 
personal friend and contemporary.* ‘‘ Thomas commenced his 
ambitious career in 1794, after he left the B^gam Sombre*s ser- 
vice, by collecting a few men near Delhi, with whom he stormed 
a large village. The liftle money he acquired from this village 
laid the foundation for his future hopes and prospects : he made 
a few guns, enlisted more men, raised two battalions, and be- 
sieged parts of the desolated country of Haridnd * * ♦ He 
increased his forces by plunder ; the brass and copper vessels 
he found in the towns and villages were melted jnto cannon, 
and cannon procured him money. Thus he proceeded some time, 
graduallj^ raising his forces as he augmented his means to pay 
them, until 1797, when they amounted to four battalions He then 
cleared away the jungle from the abandoned fort of Hdnsf, and 
put it in a state of defence. His range of depredations now be- 
came more extensive and his resources greater. At last, in i8or, 
he raised his party to ten battalions with sixty pieces of cannon, 
and secured a country to himself of three lakhs a year/' 

Such, In brief, is the outline of the history of the rise of 
. George Thomas, But there are other details, not uninteresting, 
which served to help him on. Such jvas his adoption by 
Appii Khandf Rdo immediately subsequent to their joint 
visit to Dehli in 1794 to receive investiture*of their .fiefs from 
the local representative of Daoldt kdb Sindia. It was 
on this occasion that Appfi Khandf conferred u^on Thomas 
the right to occupy Haridnd, and extended the powers he 
had previously granted to him. Another characteristic incident 
of this pat 4 ; of his career was the restoration by his means 
of his old mistress, the Bdgam Sombre, now once more 
widow, to the principality of which she bad beenidepr^ed by the 
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intrigues of her officers. A the invariable fidelity and 
forbearance he displayed towards his adoptive father, notwith- 
standing the repeated intrigues,, amounting often to%treachery, 
indulged in by the latter. Latterly he recognised Ambajf 
Inglia, the favourite general of Sindia/as his most trusted ally. 

Before proceeding to the events vvljich brouglit Thomas into 
collision with Perron, I propose to devote a few lines to the^ 
manner of his administration of Hinsf and its surrounding diS- 
trict The story is best told in his own words. ** Here,** writes 
he in his memoirs, I estaldished my capital, ^’c-built the walls 
of the city, which had long since fallen to decay, and repaired 
the fortifications. As it had been long deserted, at first I found 
difficulty in procuring inhabitants, but by degrees, anH gentle 
treatment, I selected between five and six thousand persons, to 
whom I allowed every lawful indulgence. I established a mint, 

‘ and coined my own rupees, which I made current in my army 
and country ; cast my own artillery, commenced making mus- 
kets, match-locks, and powder ; * ♦ ^ till at length,” he goes on 
to say, “ having gained a capital and country bordering on the 
Sikh territories, I wished to put myself in a capacity, when a 
favourable opportunity should offer, of attempting the conquest 
of the Panjab, and aspired to the honour of placing the British 
standard on the banks of the Attock.” No ignoble aspiration, 
indeed, for a’ deserter from a British man-of-.war I 

It was no idle dream however. Thomas had, in fact, already 
left his own territory to make the attempt, and he was actually 
within four marches of Lahore, when he received an express to 
the effect that his principality of Hariand was menaced by Perron, 

The fact is that Perron, wielding the power of S4ndia in 
Hindostan, having crushed Lakhwd Dadd, was not disposed to 
brook the establishment so near to Delhi of an independent 
power, and that power wielded by a native of Great Britain. 
He accordingly sent to Thomas a summons to repair to Delhi, 
there to do homage as a vassal of Sindia. Anticipating his 
refusal, he massed ten battalions and two thousand horse at 
Delhi. Thomas, foreseeing what was in store for him, replied 
by an indignant refusal, at the same time that he made every 
effort to rejturn and^cover bis capital. Marching thirty or forty 
miles a day he succeeded in reaching Hdnsi before Perron had 
moved out of*- Delhi. 

But Perron had committed himself too far to retreat. He had 
allied himself with the Sikhs and obtained from them assistance 
alike in pien and money. Thomas likewise had formed alliances 
lyith his old friend the B^gam Sombre, with the RAjds of Jaipdr 
and Alwai^and ?vith Lafontaine, who commanded six battalions 
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of Filoze’s brigade in the service of Sindia, Reinforced by tte 
troops received froirP these quarteis; he met Perron^s army’ at 
Bihddiirg&rh, eighteen miles to the west of Delhi. Neither party 
was ^ very confdent of saiccess. •Person thought^ moreover, that 
it might be posSible to arrange matters satisfactorily without 
having recourse to the (Joubtful arbitrament of a battle. He there- 
fore commissioned 8ne of his^fficers, Major Lewis Ferdinand 
to repair to the camp of Thomas, and to offer him sixty 
^thousand rupees a month for his troops, the rank of colonel for 
himself, and the fort of Hdnsi in perpetuity, provided he would 
take service under Siftdia, and acknowledge Perron as his chief. 
Thomas, though unwillingly, consented to. discuss these terms 
at a person^ interview. 

There wyre many reasons which combined to cNssuade 
Thomas from the offered accomhiodation. Intelligence had but 
just reached him of the defeat of Daoldt Rdo's troops at Ujjen, 
and of his precipitate retreat on Biirhdnpur. Letters, too, had 
c )me in from Jeswant Rdo Holkar urging him to attack Perron, 
and promising him aid in men and money. Recruits, too, were 
on their way to join him, whilst he knew that Sindia was de- 
manding reinforcements from Perron. *His policy was plainly 
to temporise until he should possess a manifest superiority. 
This, indeed, was the course that recommended itself to his 
clearer vision. But the demajid made by Perron at the interview, 
that he should divide his force and send one-half to the assistance 
of Sindia, maddened him to such an extent that he brqjce off the 
conference i^nd hastily retieated to Hdnsf. 

On the breaking up of the conference Perron returned imme- 
diately to Aligarh, called thither by the necessity of attending 
to the urgent requisitions of Sindia, leaving his^orce before 
Bdhddurgarh under tlie command of Major Bourquin, then act- 
ing as commandant of the third brigade. This officer at once 
despatched Major Smith to besiege Georgegarh, a fort which 
had been buUt by Thomas, about seventy miles from Hdnsf, 
whilst he himself should cover the siege. Thomas, however, 
noticing tlie distance of the covering from the besieging force, 
broke up suddenly from Hdnsi, fell upon Srqith and completely 
defeated him. What he ihight have accomplished may be gather- 
ed from Major Smith's own words : * I ij'as* attacked, " he 
writes, f by Thomas with ciyht battalions, co*mpelle^ to raise 
the siege and retreat to Jaj;ir, f >in coss (eight miles) to the east 
of Georgegarh ; favour - ^ b) the obscurity of the night, I was not 

* It is from tl* memoiis of this f Sketch of the rise and progress of 
officer, an actor on the scene, that regular corfs under Sindia^ by Major 
I have gleaned the details which L, F, Smith, 
follow. 

2 M 
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eofigplete^ out off, and made good my fetrcat^ with the loss ot 
one* gun and otto^ thiid of my^ kftled Ind wounded. How 
I escaped total deai^ know. Thoidits 

did mtrc^t iicaiitidt say ;*for if he lad cotitlnimd 

die j^fsuit I must haire lost all my guns, andfey party wouliS 
b^ beeo onsll^el^ • ♦ ; ^ 4 

After raising the siege Thomas threw hfmsftlf into <Se^|(egiir|i> 
the defences of which he strengthened. Here be was atl^pscf 
on the 29th September fay Bourquin^s troojis, who bad mallei' 
seventy miles in the thirty-sia hours almost immediately preced 
ing the assault. " Bourquin/' writes Major Smithy *^did noi 
lead the attack himself, but prudently remained with the caval 
ry, two thousand yards in rear of George Thomks’s line. Th^ 
seven Battalions of de Bbigne, with calm intrepidil; \ advancec 
with their guns through heavy l?and. exposed to a dreadful an< 
well-directed fire of fifty- four pieces of cannon, and attackec 
Thomas’s ten battalions in their entrenchments ; but they wert 
repulsed with the severe loss of one thousand one hundred met 
killed and wounded, which was nearly one-third of their num 
her. • * Thomas's loss was not so great, as the guns of d? 
Boigne’s battalions were mostly dismounted by their recoil o' 
the sand, when fired, which snapt their axle-trees. 

“ Had Thomas, adds Major Smith, taken advantage c 
Bourquin’s ignorance and folly, and^ sallied out on the b^te 
troops of Perron, he -would have* overturned his power, bt 
Thomas this critical moment was confused and confounded 
Thomas, indeed, took no advantage of their repulse. He r= 
mained shut up in GTOrgegarh waiting for the retoforcemen 
promised by Holkar, and which never came ;*for before tl 
period then passing, the power of Holkar,. though he knew 
not, had been temporarily aimihilated at Indiir. 

Meanwhile reinforceinents poured into the besiegers’ cam 
The incapable Bourquin was superseded by Colonel Pedrons, at: 
ke turned the siege into a blockade. This lasted for, seven week 
Reduced then by famine and desertion, having spent his amm 
nition, and finding his* remaining troops utterly disorganise 
Thomas saw that the end was at hand. Rather, however, thr 
surrender he mounted-— the night of the loth November iSoi 
liis Persian horse, and accompanied by his only two Europei 
officers, Captain Hearsey and Lieutenant Birch, and son 
troops, rode away, hoping to reach Hdnsf by a circuitous rout 
The party, though attacked and pursued, arrived safely 
H-insi on the third day. 

C<s>lonel Pedrons consigned to Bourquin the t^sk of Snlshii 
the war. The latter followed up Thomas to Hdnsf, laid siege 
thepl^ce,and though Thomas defended himself stoutly, there cou 
be no doubt of the ultimate issue. An offer made by a portion 
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the ga^ison to thhh le^er brought tnatte^ to a 
M^or Smith was agaih detached |o boinfflati^ts wM Thoii^> 
to ictforts htti of tbe^eacbeiy ol'Jis,toao^itott to ofl^ ltK^ 
torms;r ThiM tortiis a^ared^M ictlm 

British ti&n^rjr with the saik conduct of the 
Thomas accepted the condi- 
^Cfst Jauuary 1802), and proceeded tow^ds Calcutta with 
tw^tentioti of returning \p his native land with the wrede Of 
Ms fortune, amounting tneoy according to Major Smith, to a 
lakh of rupees. Hcbdied, however, on his way down, near 
Berhampdr, in the burying-ground of which plaice he wais inter-* 
fed. His career, records the friend already quoted, ** was ntore 
worthy of ^tbnisbment than imitation ” ^ 

Perron was now complete master of the situation; He had 
beaten all his master’s enemies in Hindostan ;4iis master’s troops 
had triumphed Hi Ujjdn, But his double triumph had similarly 
affected both master and servant. They showed, in this crisis 
of their fortunes, that prosperity was fatal to them. It exalted 
their pride and weakened their judgment. 

Perron had had no education, no mental training ; he was not 
gifted with a large mind. A self-made man, he had raised him- 
self from the position of a common sailor to a post whjch was,: 
in fact, second only to one other in India, and, so long as he 
had enemies to fight, the animal vigour of his nature had a fit 
field for its display, Biit with the dispersion of his enemies 
the scene of action for that animal vigour disappeared, and iiis 
mental poVer was more largely called upon. In this respect 
Perron was weak. He began to show undue contempt for the 
native chieftains, an unjust partiality for his own countrymen ; 
to further his own private interest only ; to lool/upon the in- 
terests of Sindia as secondary, not to be placed in the balance 
against his own. 

It was not long before the action based upon such views 
raised a storm against him. One after another the native 
chiefs and leaders complained to Sindia of the arrogance and 
grasping character of his French lieutenant. ITo meet the 
storm raised by these denunciations, Pefron proceeded at the 
end of 1802 to the court of Daoldt Rdo, then held at Ujj^n. 
He proposed to himself three objects in^his visit. The first, 
to ascertain the views of Colonel Collins, the British resideot, 
thep at Sindia’s Court ; the second, to ascertain by personal ex- 
amination, how far Colonel Sutherland, who commanded the 
second brigade^ and whose character he dreaded^ was likely to 
supplant him ; the third, to destroy the effect of the intrigues of 
S&khardm Ghatgay, Sindia’s father-in-law, an<^ of the other 
chiefs who were hostile to him. Should he find the position too 
strong for him* he had resolved to resign J^is office. 
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Perron did not resign. He presented to Daoldt Rdo a nazear 
of five lakhs of rupees, — and seemed to triumph, Aft^r a stay 
of a .few weeks only at Ujj^nf he i etu;:ncd to ./^:igarh with his 
former power confirmed. An incident occurred stortly afterwards, 
however, which roused all his fears dnd suspicions. * 

The student of Indian history^ of that ’^od will recollect 
that the defeat of ^india^s army by^ Jcswant Kao Holkaf 
Pdna on the 25th October 1802, h^d caused the Peshwa 60 fly* 
in trepidation from his capital. From Severndriig, where he had 
taken refuge, the Peshwa addressed pressing solicitations to 
Sindia, still in camp at Ujjdn, to come to his aid. It may freely 
be asserted that the fate of India was at that moment in the 
hands qf Daolat Rdo. Had he marched to the aid of his 
suzerain, not only would no treaty of Bassein have been signed, 
but he would have<attained, with one bound, the influence and 
power of his pftdecessor. 

Daoldt Rao cast away the opportunity, — never to recur. Wliy 
did he do so ? Was it, as he gave out, thatdie was not strong 
enough, or did he doubt the intention of the Peshwa to throw 
himself, unless relieved, in the hands of the British ? 

A glance at the relations between Daolat Rao and M. Perron 
at this period will tend to elucidate the question. Perron had 
hardly returned to Aligarh before he received from Daoldt Rao 
a pressing requisition to send him another brigade, as with his 
then force he was not strong enough to march to the assistance 
of the Peshwa. Daolat Rao had then three brigades with him ; 
one, belonging to Perron'sTorce, commanded by Sutherland ; one, 
^n independent brigade, commanded by P^iloze ; and a third 
belonging to the Bcgam Sombre. Perron had with himself three 
brigades. When, therefore, he received the requisition to send 
one of these to Ujjdn, he thought he read in the order a resolution 
to despoil him of liis power. Although, then, he saw that the 
moment was critical, that by delaying to comply, he risked the 
independence and even the existence of the Mahrdtd empire, 
yet regard for his own interests and the dread of throwing too 
much power into the hands of Daolat Rfto, caused him to he- 
sitate for three monfns, When at last he did comply, the favour- 
able moment had passed, and the Peshwa had thrown himself 
into the arms o<f the I 3 ritish Government for protection. In 
February 1803, Perron despatched to Ujjen the fourth brigade 
under Dudrenec, and half of the newly-raised fifth brigade 
under Brownrigg. But it was too late. The treaty of Bassrin 
had been signed. • ^ 

The treaty of Bassein precipitated the conflict between Sindia 
and the*Britiii)i. It roused Daoldt Rdo to a sense of his errors. 
In that treaty he saw not only the subversion of the vast plans 
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of his predecessor^ but a threat ^against himself* Thougl\ invited 
to beccvne a party to the defensive portion of the treaty, he 
distinctly r(<*used. Tljen probably for the first time in his life he 
understood tl>e conception of Midhajf, finding himself as he did 
face to face with the dangers which Mddhajf s scheme would 
have rendered in»{>ossible. ^Then he bestirred himself ; then, at 
. l^tj he sought to weld union amongst the Alahiatas against the 
aJhimon foe. But he was too late. Holkar refused to join him. 
His preparations, though he sought to conceal and did deny them, 
were too patent.. The Governor-General of India, Marquess 
Wellesley, resolved then to anticipate him, and to bring the 
matter to tl>e arbitrament of the sword. War was declared, and 
on the 8tp‘ August 1808, ah English force under General Lake 
crossed the frontier of^Sindia's territory and marched straight 
on Aligarh. 

Terron s at Aligarh, but he was as a g*eneral without an 
army. Ihc niain body of the troops were with Daolat Rio ; 
others wcie at the moment amenable to his orders. He had 
with him at the time but 2,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry. * 

But there were other evils threatening him which Perron 
dreaded far more than a deficienc)^ of troops. His conduct in 
the early part of the year, which I have detailed at length, had 
roused all the suspicions of Daolit Rio. His disgrace, again 
imminent, was hastened by the present of fifteen lakhs of rupees 
made by Ambajf Inglia to Daolat Rao as the price^of the SiAa- 
dirship <;f Hindostan. Ambajf was one of the great chiefs whom 
Perron li^d insulted, and from whom he could expect no mercy. 
His rival would have drained his purse if not his life’s blood. 

Pciom could not even trust the commanders ^his brigades. 
Dudrenee, on his way back from Ujj^n to Aligarh, was far 
more attached to Ambaji than to him ; Bourquin, who at the 
moment had the second and third brigades under his orders, 
tlnew off his allegiance. But one chance remained, and that 
was to make the best possible terms with the British. - 

To this course Perron resigned himself. When, on the 
29th August (1803) General Lake majehed on the village 
of Aligarh, a splendid opportunity offeree! to Perron to charge it 
with the 8,000 horse he had under his command, pe did not 
seize it. He gave no orders. His men wei^ paralysed by his 
indecision, and a few rounds from the galloper gflns sent them 
flying in all directions. Perron fled with them, directing his 
course first to Hatrds, thence to Mathurd. From this Tatter 
place he seiK on 5th September a proposal to the English gene- 
ral to surrender on receiving an assurance of protection for his 
person and his property. 

Lord Lake acceded to the proposal. Whereupon Perron* 
having first 5 ent his family to Agra, slipped quietly across the 
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river, and making his wfty to threw Ifimself uhder the 

protection of the Bfitish detachment stationed fhern. ^Thence 
he was allowed to proceed with hfe family ^and his property to 
Chdn.darnagar, From tiiat time^ he and his affairs Ceased to 
interest the Indian world. 


III. 

Amongst the French officers mentioned in the preceding sec^- 
tion IS Colonel Pedrons. He must have joined de Boigne early, 
as he raised and commanded the third brigade in 179S* The 
next mention I find of him is of so late a date as i8oo. In that 
year, when Perron was engaged in ^sieging the fort of Agra, 
Pedrons, »then a Major, was despatched with eight ba|talions to 
attack and annihilate Lakhwd Dddd in. Bandalkhand. In this 
enterprise he was^ assisted by Ambajf Inglia with some irregular 
infantry and live 'thousand horse. He found, however, Lakhwd 
Dddi so strongly posted, that though the latter had only six 
thousand horse, three thousand Rohilas, and two hundred drilled 
sepoys* under his command, Pedrons was afraid to attack him. 
He spent two months in fruitless reconnoitering. At the end of 
that time Perron himself came down and crushed Lakhwi 
Dddd with one blow (3rd May 1800.) We next hear of Ped- 
rons as relieving Bourquin in the campaign against Thoihas. 
The part he then took has been already related. His final act 
was the defence of the fort of Aligarh against an English army 
under Lord Lake. 

I have already stated that when the English army marched 
on Aligarh, Perron had with him only 2,000 infantry and 8,000 
cavalry. ^ The infantry he threw into the fort, the command of 
which was connded to Pedrons. 

Lord Lake's first act was to summon Pedrons to surrender. 
Pedrons in becoming terms refused. Lord Lake, then, finding 
that to attack it in regular form would give the eneiqy time to 
concentrate their forces to oppose him, resolved to attempt a 
coup-de-main. 

It was a daring experiment, for Aligarh was strong, well 
garrisoned, and the country round it had been levelled. It 
had but pne weak pomt, and that was a narrow passage across 
the ditch into the fOrt*’ This passage was, however, guarded 
by a strong gateway, and three other gateways bad to be forced 
before the body of the place could be entered. To resolve to 

* These 200 sepoys were drilled was subsequently shot through the 
and comtnanded by Major Tone« head, whilst serving under Holkar, 
H an unfortunate gentleman, ** says at an action near ChoU M^h&shr, in 

Major Smith ** whose abilities and 1802. He wtote a valuable work 
« integrity were as great as his misfor- called ** Letters on the Miibr&ta 
tunes were severe.** Major Tone people.** (Ferdinand Smith), 




^tteiftpt s^ch a place by a <ouf-4i-^m§in requiredl no ordinary 
nerve. The wnoie future of the campaign dependcjl op 
success ti^f the storm. Should ft fat}, all fhdia would rise 
against the| English^ should it sucqeedi! tlie Mdrh&tfi^]^plfe 
would rcceive»its death-blow. 

throughout his carefer Lord Lake always acted on the 
principley so often referred to in these articles, that boldness 
4,^^ prudence.'* He stormed and carried Aligarh. By that 
success Ire paralysed the Mdhrdti confederacy. To use the 
words of a contemporary writer then in the service of Sindia, 
it was a mortal blow to the Mdhr&t^ war : it struck a panic 
into the minds of the natives, and astonished all the princes in 
Hindostan t it gave th^m dreadful ideas of European soldiers 
axid Eurc!|)ean courage,'* ^ 

Pedrohs was taken prisoner *at Aligarh. From that time he 
disappeared from the scene. 

The next in order is the Bourquin referred tb in the preceding 
section. This man s real name was Louis Bernard. His previous 
history, and his reason for changing his name, arealike unknown 
to me. It is only known that Perron had raised him from 
obscurity to the command of a brigade. His campaign against 
Thomas has been already related. He is next beard cj as evinc- 
ing his gratitude to Perron by revolting against him on the eve 
of the war with the English. By Perron’s flight to British terri- 
tory and by Pedrons* captivity, Bourquin became the senior 
officer in command of the old brigades of de Boigne. 

Bourquin was close to Delhi at the head of the? second and 
third brigades when the English were marching on Aligarh, 
Another French officer, Colonel Drugeon, was cpmmanding the 
fort of Delhi. Bourquin, ^ strongly sensible of the political 
advantage which might arise from having in his^ camp the old 
blind Emperor, called upon Drugeon to send him out under an 
escort. Drugeon refused. Uppn this Bourquin prepared to 
besiege Delhi, and he only desisted when the fatal intelligence 
of the storming of Aligarh recalled him to a sense of his position. 

On receiving this news Bourquin began to cross the Jamna 
with his two brigades. He had already (nth September) passed 
over twelve battalions with seventy piece's of cannon and five 
thousand cavalry, when, at n o'clock, the English ai*my appear- 
ed in sight, Bourquin drew up hfs ^troops in a^emarkably 
strong position, his front covered by a line of entrenchments 
prepared on the two preceding days ; each flank covered by a 
swamp, and’ his guns hidden by long grass. Wishing to 
entice the English to attack this formidable position, he directed 
the outposts to fire on the English camp. At the timd’ ttet thfs 
^firing commenced, the British troops had grounded Jtheir arifis, 
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itiany were undressed , others had gfone in search of fueh Lord 
Lake, however, Imstily collected his men aftd led them to the 
attack ^ The fire from the long grass was, however, s8 heavy, 
and the intrenchments wer^ so* formidable, thalLord Leke, 
after losing many men and being wojmded liimseTf, stopped the 
advance to attempt a* rme de guerre. He then oitiered his 
cavalry, which was leading, to retire />slovvIy be^nind the* infantry. 
The movement of the cavalry to the rear induced, in the mjpd^ 
of the French leader, the supposition that the Biitislvforce was 
beaten. He ordered the men to leave the intrenchments and 
complete the victory. This they did with loud shouts. Their 
error continued till the sudden disappearance of the cavalry 
showed them the British infantry advancing to ‘mpet them. 
The disciplined battalions fought well, but they \vcre over- 
matched. Bonrquin was the first to leave the field. The rout 
then was complete. Bourquin surrendered, with fivr’officeis, 
three days later, to the English, and disappeared not ( nly from 
the field of battle, but from the field of history. 

A character superior in every way to lk)Uiqui»> was the 
Chevalier Dudrenec. A native of Brest, the son of ri cnumv^di'irc 
in the French navy, Dudrenec had come out to India a - a m d- 
shipman wi a French man-of-war about the year 1774. Wnv he 
left the French navy, or the. occupation to which he brt<»ok 
himself after leaving it, I have never been able to asceji.» in 
He first appears upon the Indian scene in command of Bdgam 
Sombre’s brigade. He left this command in 1791 to join Tfik.qf 
Holkar, by whom he was commissioned to raise, drill, and equip 
four battalions on the principle previously employed for Sindia 
by de Boigne. Dudrenec acquitted himself of this commission 
with great sucqpss. The following year, however, his battalions 
were destroyed — the men dying at their posts, — at the fatal 
battle of Lakhairf, an account of which 1 have given in the 
sketch of de Boigne*s career. Not disheaitcned, Holkai commis- 
sioned Dudrenec to raise four more battalions. Thi^ tusk he 
successfully accomplished, and* with them, on the 12th March 
1795, he contributed to the victory of Kardla, gained by the 
combined Mdhrat& forces against the Nizam. 

For some time after this engagement Dudrenec remained in 
comparative inaction at I,ndur. In 1797 he added two battalions 
to his force. In the'strugglc for power, which followed the death 
of Tiikajf th^ same year (1797), Dudrenec sided at first with 
the legitimate, but imbecile heir, Khasf Rdo. Acting in his 
name he alternately defeated, and was defeated by the pietender, 
Jeswant ,Rio. When at length the triumph of the Icltter seemed 
a^surW, Dudrenec went over with all his troops and guns to his 
side. Buir Jeswant Rdo djd not trust him, and Dudrenec soon 
saw that his disgrace was determined upon. Under these circum- 
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Stance!) |e thought he would tiy and steal a inarch npdn 
miujter. Taldng advantage of the hostilltiei then engaged hif 
tween Stadia agd JeswSnt Rdo (i8^i) he endeavoured to take 
his six hattaliona bodilv over to the fordShn ^ut the men were 
more faitlyul thag their commander*' They drove Dudrenec 
from ^the camp, and marched to Icswant Rdo, who at once 
plSlwd at their head an Englishman named Vickers. 

Dudrenec was, however, well-received by Stadia, and entrusted 
with the command of a brigade, tlie fourth, and placed under 
the orders of Perro*n, at Aligarh. In February 1803, he was 
detached with this brigade to join Sindia at Ujjdn ; again, to- 
wards the #autumn of the same year, when hostilities with the 
English were imminent, he was sent back to rejoin •Perron. 
This force reached the vicinity of Agra in October, having been 
joined in its way by the three battalions of Bout quin’s force 
which had not crossed the Jamna, nor been * engaged in the 
battle of Delhi against, the English, and by some other fugi- 
tives. The whole force amounted to about 12,000 men, well 
supplied with excellent aitillcry. 

It was this at my, indeed, which fought the famous battle of 
Liswarf. But when it fought that battle, Dudrenec was not 
with it. Influenced, it seems piobable, by the example of his 
fellow-adventurers, and by the favourable conditions offered, ♦ 
he had surrendered (30th Octobei) to the English. His Indian 
career then closed, ^ 

One of the oldest officers in the service of de Boigne was John 
Hessing, a man who, if not a Dutchman, *f“ was at least of Dutch 
extraction. He joined de Boigne shortly after the latter entered 
the service of Sindia. and was piesent at the harj^ly-contested 
battles of LAlsdt, of Agra, atid of Chaksdna. At Patdn, too, 
he fought biavely and well. After that battle, however, he 
quarrelled with de Boigne and tendered his resignation. This 
was accepted. Sindia then advanced him money to raise a bat- 
talion which should be pectiliaily his own, and should act as his 
special body-guard. As commandant of this body-guard Hess- 
ing accompanied Mddhaji to Piina in i;J92, augmenting it» 
gradually, as he proceeded, to four battalions. It was at this 
strength when failing health forced Hessing^to leave Pdoa. He 
was sent thence to command at Agra, where he died [n 1803. 

His son, George Hessing, succeeded him at Piina. . Shortly 

^ These conditions generally were a foreigner. His name does not ap- 
security of life ^nd property, and pear in the list of British subjects 
permission to return to Europe. serving M&hr&td states, who» were 
t Grant Duff says he was an pensioned by the Bjitish Govern- 
Englishman ; but his acquaintance ment, and the jnscripiion onhis tomb 
and contemporary, Lewis Ferdinand at Agra declares him a Dutchman* 
Smith, invariably Speaks of him as 
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‘after that Mddhajf Sindia diecj. Daoldt Rio, however, not only 
continued his favour to Hessing, but authorised him Id increase 
the number of his batta[ion9 to eigt^t. Thejt were at this 
strength when hostilities broke out between Holkar and Sindia 
in 1801, although half the number* only Avere then ^.dth Daolit 
in his camp at Burhdnpur, peorge H<wssing having sent 
four to reinforce his father at Agra. » ^ 

Holkar having shown a disposition at this period to attack*' 
and plunder Ujjin, Sindia detached George Hessing with three 
of his battalions and with one belonging Filoze, to defend 
that place. Shortly after he had left, Sindia, not hinking his 
force strong enough, sent his fourth battalion, and another of 
Filoze'a under Captain McIntyre, to zeitiforce Ifim. These 
were followed by Sindians grand park of fifty-two guns, the 
advanced guard of which was formed by two of Perron's 
battalions .under Captain Gautier, and the rear guard by two 
more under Captain Brownrigg. 

Never, in his brilliant career, did Jcswant Rdo Holkar display 
to a greater extent the qualities of a general than on this occa- 
sion. Noticing the distance that separated these parties the 
one from the other ; that the state of the soil, knee-deep with 
the mud created by the heavy rainfall, precluded the possibility 
of quick communication between them, at the same time that 
it rendered the progress of the guns extremely slow, he passed 
the leading column (George Hessing’s,) close to Ujjdn, and 
dashed d&wn upon McIntyre’s two battalions at Nfiri, Ihirty- 
five miles from that place. His force was so overwhelming, 
that, notwithstanding their obstinate resistance, he, in the end, 
forced them to surrender. Having thus placed an impassable 
distance belween Hessing’s det|ichment and the troops under 
Gautier and Brownrigg, he turned back and fell upon the form- 
er, The battle was long, obstinate, and bloody. The immense- 
ly superior fire of Holkar’s artillery alone decided the day, nor - 
was it until seven* out of his enemy's eleven European officers 
had been killed, and three taken prisoners ; until three-fifths 
^likewise of their men had been killed and one-fifth wounded, 
*that victory decidecl in favour of Holkar. 

• Lewis Ferdinanfi Smith writes : Montague, Macpherson, Lang. 
•‘Of the eleven European officers Doolun,.Haden, and'Humpherstone, 
who were ill this severe action, eight The seven first-named were killed, 
were Brkilh subjects, seven of whom the last named was severely wound- 
were killed at their posts, and only ed and taken prisoner. The names 
one survived, but survived with of the foreign officers were Hessing, 
woun^St Colone?. Hessing, the com- Dupont, and Deftidon, The first 
mander, escaped.^' escaped, the two last were taken 

The names pf the eight British prisoners, 
subjects were Grahin., Urquhart, 
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George Hessing is next heafd of at Agra, c ommandfng at that 
place wlieii it was tlfreatened by J/jrd Lake m October 
The troops, however, noticing the facility Ivith which their 
foreign officere had suri^ndered*to yie English, placed Hessing 
and the six officers with him under restraint This action on 
their part did not prevent L?)rd Lake from taking Agra, All 
the European officers*, foreign and Englisli, then within its walls, 
^f%NN^ficed the service of Sindia, and accepted the liberal con* 
^ditimis offered by Marquess Wellesley. Among these was George 
Hessing. 

Michel Filoze, a JS^eapolitan of low birth and of no education, 
had at first served under de Boigne. By means of intrigue, how- 
ever, he contrived to obtain authority to raise a battalion under 
his own soil command, and at the head of this he acco^mpaaied 
Madhaji to Piina in 1792. 

This battalion became the nucleus of the brigade of fourteen 
battalions raised by Michel Filoze and his son* and successor, 
Fidele, between that year and 1800. At the head of six of these 
he rendered good service at the battle of Kardld, 1795. Michel 
Filoze was an adventurer of the lowest type. To other bad 
qualities he added the practise of treachery and dishonour. 
During the intrigues at Piina, which followeJ the death of Mddhajf, 
Filoze ingratiated himself with Nand Farnawfs, the minister of 
the Peshvva, When the latter was pressed by Sindia to visit 
him, and only hesitated because he mistrusted the intentions of 
Daoldt Rdo, Michel Filoze assured him in the most solemn man- 
ner, and on his word of honour, that he would guarantee his 
safe and itnmediate return to his house. Yet, notwithstanding 
his baths, and the pledge of his honour, P'lloze himself arrested 
the Ndud on his return from the interview (3[st December 1797) 
and made him over to his master. This act of hisilvas resented 
in the most marked manner by the other adventurers at the 
court and in the camp of Daoldt Rdo. They considered this 
baseness on the part of one of their number as a stain upon 
themselves &s a body. When shortly afterwards, the Ndnd was 
released and restored to power, Michel Filoze, dreading his 
vengeance, fled to Bombay. 

He was succeeded byjiis son Fidele, tFidele Filoze accom- 
panied Daoldt Rdo in his campaign against Holkar in 1801 at 
the head of six battalions. One of these, under, Captain McIntyre, 
was cut off by Jes want Udo Holkar at Niirf ; a second under 
George Hessing was destroyed at Ujjdn (June 1801) ; the re- 
maining four took part in the battle of Indiir (14th October 1801). 
On this occasipn Sindia s army, really commanded by an English- 
man, Major Sutherland, gained a decisive victory. Strange to 
say, after that battle, to the gain of which he and his troops* 
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cootribut^d, Fidele Filoze cut |iis throat. ** Th« reasons for tldi 
suicide/' writes Major L. F. Smith, so often treferred to, " are 
varioas. Some st^r that he had carried on a traitorous corres* 
pondence with Jeswant Rdo Holkar prevails to the battle of 
Inddr, and that he cat his thfoat to prevent the disgrace of con* 
dtgn punishment ; others that he committed |he act in asielirium." 
Major Smith describes Fidele Filoze as having becnv' a good, 
ignorant man, a much better character than his faithless *ai^ 
treacherous father, who had all the bad qualities of a low Italia^ 
and none of the good points which Italians possess.” The 
Filoze family ultimately settled at Gwdlidr. , 

A great deal might be written regarding the careers of ad- 
venturers who were not foreigners but Englishmen, and some of 
whom displayed the highest qualities. Piominent am(>itgst these 
stand the' names of Sutheiland, Smith, Shepherd, Gardner, 
Skinner, Bellasis, Dodd, Browniigg, Vickers and Ryan, The 
first five of these accepted the teims offcied by Marquess Wel- 
lesley in 1803, and with upwards of thirty other officers renounc- 
ed the service of native chiefs ; the last five weie murdered or 
killed in action. 

Of other Frenchmen who did good service to Sindia and Holkar, 
may be mentioned Captain Plumet, of whom Major Smith re- 
cords that he was “ a Frencliman and a gentleman, two qualities 
which were seldom united ill the Mdhrdtd He was a man 

of .respectable character and sound principles.’^ Plumet com- 
manded four battalions for Holkar in the attack on George 
Hessing at >Ujj^n (June 1801^, and he shared in the defeat in- 
flicted uppn Holkar by Majoi Biownrigg at Barkfoar in the July 
following. Finding Jeswant R60 Holkar a master difficult^o 
serve ; cunning, capricious, and ungrateful, Plumet left him, and 
returned to the*>Jsle of France. 

With these names I have exhausted the list of the principal 
foreign adventurers who built up the armies of Holkar and Sindia 
between 1787 and 1803. It is true that many more names re- 
main on the list, but not one that calls for sympathy or interest. 
This is my own conviction formed upon a minute examination of 
every paper of that period upon which I have been able to lay my 
hand. How far that- conviction is borne out by contemporary 
opinion may be gathered fiom the following sentence culled from 
Major Smith’s work alieady quoted. ** Perron’s army/' wrote 
that gentleman in 1805, was a minute miniature of the French 
revolution. Wretches were raised from cooks, bakers, and barber^, 
to majors and colonels, absurdly entrusted with the command of 
brigades, ^nd shoved into paths to acquire lakhs. This was the 
quintessence of and the acmi of the French revolution/’ 

Even if Major Smith's description be exaggerated, this at least is 
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ce^n, thrt (A all the mea toT whom 1 have referred, bfft eme 
only, de Boigne, Vas worthy of representing France. He was 
worthy ^ %nd thorc was another^ Raymotidi whose deeds have 
yet to be re«)rded| who at least rivals him in the esteem which, 
living, be earndd ; which, de^ad, is still not denied hims 


^i^iore proceeding to Raymond it seems fit that I should 
briray notice the career of two adventurers, very famous in their 
day, who flourished at a peijod immediately antecedent to that 
of de Boigne. I allude to Madoc and Sombre. 

. The real name of Sombre, as he was styled on account of 
ids dark complexion, was Walter Reinhard. By birth be 
was a German, by trade a butcher. He originally came 
out to India in the Swiss company of infantry under the com> 
mand of Captain Zeigler, attached to the Bombay European 
ree'ment. With that company he most probably came round to 
the coast, where he deserted and made his way round to Bengal, 
apearentiy in 4 he French service.* 

|/Vfterthe capture of Chdadarnagar in 1757, Sombre wandered 
fr6m the court of one petty chieftain to that of another in quest 
0/ service. After several unimportant adventuies, he was in 
T/62 appointed to the command of a biigade of troops in the 
fihrvice of Mir Kdsim, Nawdb Ndzim of Bengal. • 

Shortly after that event the greed and avidity of the EngliSlt 
rulers of Bengal f forced Mfr Kdsim to war. The contest was 
on the one side for dominion, on the other for inlependence. 
On the 1st July 1763, Mr. Ellis and the English garrison of 
Patna, who had taken and then abandoned that city, surrender- 
ed to Mfr Kdsim’s generals, Markar and Sombie, and were sent 
back thither as prisoners. On the 17th July Allowing, Mfr 
Kdsim’s main army was repulsed on the banks of the river Adjf 
by a strong artillery force under 'Lieutenant Glenn ; and two 
days later it was defeated by Major Adams in the most obsti- 
nately contested battle of Katwd. 

The brigade of Sombre was not engaged on these occasions, 
but it joined the main army in time to take part in the bloody 
battle of Ghdrid (2nd August). In thid'battle Sombre occu- 
pied a very prominent position, and had be displaye4 the small- 
est pluck, the British power might have bten tempo^rily ex- 
tinguished on that well-contested field. The left wing df the 
English bad been broken ; their centre had been attacked in the 

* Broome’s History of the Bengal Army, 
ildui. 
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rear. The brigades of Sombre and Markar* had only to ad- 
vance and the day was gained. But it was against Sombre's prin- 
ciple to advance. His plan bf action was invariably to (^^'aw his 
men in a line, fire a few shots, form la square, and retAat He fol- 
lowed out this plan to the letter at Gh^ii. He allowed the victtiry 
to slip from his grasp, but he covered the retreat of the army. 

The victory of Ghdrid was followed up by' another (^th Sep- 
tember^ on the U'dwd nullah ; and on the ist October by 
capture of Monghfr. In the first defeat Sombre and his brigade 
were sharers. « * 

The fall of Monghir irritated Mir Kasim to‘such a degree that 
he determined to take the terrible revenge of slaughtering the 
English prisoners held by him at Patna. The story is^thus told 
in his admirable history by the late Colonel Broome.f Mfr 
Kdsim now issued the fatal order for the massacre of his unfor- 
tunate prisoners, )but so strong was the feeling on the subject, 
that none amongst his officers could be found to undertake the 
office, until Sombre offered his service to execute it. 

The majority of the prisoners were confined irt a house be- 
longing to one Hadji Ahmad, on the site of the present English 
cemetery in that city. Hither Sombre repaired on the Sth Oc- 
tober, with two companies of his sipdliis, having on the previous 
day, under pretence of giving the party an entertainment, pro- 
cured all their* knives and forks, so that they were deprived of 
every means of resistance. Having surrounded the house, he 
sent for Messrs. Ellis, Hay, and Lushington, who went out with 
six other gentlemen, and were immediately cut to pieces in the 
most barbarous manner and their remains thrown into a well. 
The sipdhis now mounted the roof of the house, which was 
built in the foi;m of a square, and fired down upon the remain- 
der of the party, who were congregated in the centre court 
Those who escaped this volley sought shelter in the building, 
but were quickly followed by Sombre's sipdhis, and a fearful scene 
of slaughter ensued. The English, driven to desperation, 
defended themselves with bottles, bricks, and articles of furni- 
ture ; and their very executioners struck with their gallantry, 
requested that arms ^ might be furnished to them, when they 
would set upon them and fight them till destroyed, but that 
this butchery of unarmed men was not the work for sipdhis, 
but for hullalkkoref fexecutioners). Sombre, enraged, struck 
down ‘those '’that objected, and compelled his men to proceed 
in , their diabolical work until the whole were slain. The 
following morning their remains were thrown into a well in the 

— - — — — -n 

* Markar was an American in Armj/, a standard work based cmiie- 
llir K&sim’s service. ly on authentic records, 

t Broom^^s History of the Bengal 
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courtyard. The ipen employed m this office found one person, 
Mr. Gqjston of the civil serviee, yet alive, and they seemed 
inclined to^ave him ; but thi| gentleman, who was an admirable 
linguist, smarting wifh his wounds, and ignorant of their kindly 
intention^ towards him, gave them abuse and threatened them 
with the vengeaiic% of his countrymen, upon which they threw 
him still breathing into the Veil with his more fortunate comrades, 
"^few of the party, probably the sick and wounded, were in the 
Chehel Sitiin, and were butchered in a similar manner on the 
I Ith. Neither age nor sex was spared, and Sombre consummated 
his diabolical villainy by the murder of Mr. Ellis’s infant child, 
from which it may be inferred that Mrs. Ellis was amongst the 
female silfferers in this dreadful catastrophe." Upwards of fifty 
civil and military officers and a hundred European soldiers, per- 
ished on this occasion. One officer, Dr. P'ullarton, whose medical 
abilities had gained even the regard of Mh* ^Kasim, had been 
allowed to reside on the Dutch factory, and escaped some days 
later. Four tergeants also who had been sent for from Purnfd 
by Mfr Kdsim, overpowered the crew of the boat in which they 
were being conveyed, and escaped. 

From this date the fate of Sombre was allied to that of the 
deadliest enemies of the English. Thenceforward his life was a 
purgatory. He could expect but one fate.sliouldhe fall into the 
hands of the countrymen of his murdered victims. He therefore 
always carried about with him poison to avoid a catastrophe 
which he never ceased to dread. Sombre took pa|t in the battle 
of Batn» (May 2nd 1764), fought by Mir Kdsim ; and in that 
of Buxar fought by the Vizier of Oudh, against the English (23rd 
October 1764). In both these he displayed his usual shiftiness, 
retreating on the very suspicion of danger. Afte^ the ruin of Mfr 
Kdsim (1764) he had transferred himself and Ris brigade to the 
Vizier of Oudh, but he left him for the Jdts in August 1765. 

Whilst serving wn'th the Jdts, Sombre purchased at Delhi a 
dancing •girl, named Zeb dI-Nissa, afterwards so notorious as the 
B^gam Sombre. She has been described as small and plump, with 
a fair complexion, and large animated eyes. She possessed great 
talents, the power of influencing others, ayd was utterly unscrupu- 
lous. 

After his marriagewith Zeb-iil-Nissa, ^ombre acteejonthe prin- 
ciple of offering his brigade to the highest •bidder. . Somehow he 
always commanded a good price. In 1776 he accepted service 
under Mirza Najaf Khan, the Commander -In- chief of the Moghol* 
army, after having shared in the defeat inflicted by that leader 
upon his ^patrons, the Jdts, at Barsana the previous year. The 
following year the Court of Delhi conferred upon hini the princi- 
pality known as Sirdh^na, yielding an annual centalfof six lakhs 
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of rupees. This territory was nominally graiftect to Sombre for 
the payment of the troops under his command, but^iipon his 
death, 4th May 1778, it passed^to Zeb-iil-Ncssa, thenceforth fcnowti 
in history as the B^gatii Sombre or Samrii. 

After Sombre’s death, the brigade was commanded Onder the 
B^gam first by one Pauly, a German^ who w 5 s taken prfsonqf by 
Mahomed Beg Hamddni, and executed in breach of a solemn 
mise, in 1783. After the murder of Pauly, ^ 4 hree Frenbhmen/ 
writes Major L.F.Smith,*^Messi<lursBaours, Evens, and Dudrenec, 
successively commanded and gladly retired/^ In 1793, the Bdgam 
married her then chief officer, M. Le Vaisseau, a man of birth, 
talents and pride of character,’'* who shot himself twd years later. 
An old and respectable Frenchman, Colonel Saleur, then obtained 
the command. Under him, the brigade increased to six battalions 
and fought at Assaye, losing there its four guns and many men. 
The Bdgam hersdf lived till 1836. 

Madoc had been a common soldier in the Frenc^ army. The 
capture of Chdndarnagar in 1757 threw him loose on the country. 
After some adventures, totally unworthy of being recorded, he 
joined Sombre's brigade, and served under his orders at the several 
battles in which he was engaged under Mfr Kdsim. With him 
he transferred his services in 1764 to the Vizier of Oudh. and 
obtained at once the com maiid of a separate brigade. At the 
battle of Baxar he rendered good service. His character was the 
very opposite of that of Sombre. He was rash, enterprising, and 
even impruddit. In 1765 he transferred his brigade, whjch ^xon* 
sisted of five battalions, twenty guns, and five hundred horse, to 
the jats. Subsequently, and as it suited his purpose, he took 
service alternately with them, with Mirza Najaf Khan, and with 
the *Rdn 4 ofG(^had. In 1776, whilst in alliance with the first- 
named, he was attacked and his party almost destroyed at Bidna 
by fifteen hundred Rohillas, who surprised him during a storm 
of rain. On this occasion he lost twelve European officers, killed 
and wounded, all his guns and baggage, and fled, but scantily 
attended, to Futtehpdr. Thence, however, he made his way to 
Agra, and succeeded in raising, in an incredibly short space of 
time, a force as strong hi numbers, and as well appointed in men 
and in material as thg party be had lost. Receiving shortly after- 
wards (1782?) an offer of a large sum from the Rdnd of G6had 
for the brigade as it stood, he sold it to him and returned to 
France. He did not long survive, being killed in a dillsl. ‘The 
^'iiubsequent life ofhis brigade was even shorter, Mddhdji Sindia, who 
Was then warring with the Rdnd, cutting it off to a man in an 
ambuscadefcCi784K 
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ft 9ifK>W titv'to turn |o 'Raymond. 

Hkhet Joacnim Marie Raymond ^as born at Serignac, the 
30 th &pleai|Ner lyss* father was a merchant, and the son 
followed the sameaprtfession. Pushed on by his enterprising 
however, young Raymond determined to fourul a 
^torrapondiog house in India, and wkh that object he set outin 
January 1775 from Lorient for Pondichery, taking with him a 
large quantity of manufactured goods. He disposed off these to 
'great advantage at Pondichery ; then, still drawn on by his 
ardent nature j^nd his love of adventure, he entered as sub- 
lieutenant it# a corps commanded by the Chevalier de Lassd 
in the service of Tippd Sahib. With this corps he ffought 
throughout the campaigns of the war which began in 178b 
against the English for the possession of Southern India. 

When in March 1783 the Marquis de Bussy landed in India at 
the head of 2,300 Inen, one of his first acts was to offer to Ray- 
mond, as one who knew the country, the people, and the lan- 
guage, the post of Aide-de-Camp. Raymond accepted it, and 
•took a share in all the actions under Bussy related in the first 
section of these papers.* Subsequently to the Treaty of Versail- 
les and till the death of Bussy at Pondichery in January 1785, 
Raymond occupied the same post with the rank of captain. But 
on Bussy’s death, he, with the consent of the governor, took 
service with Nizdm Ali Khan, the Siibadar of the Dekfian. 

The Siibaddrs of the Dekhan had always been partial to the 
French. It had been under the brother of Nizim Ali that Bussy 
with his corps of Frenchmen had gained so great a renown. In 
July 1758, Bussy had been compelled by the policyjbf Laliy to 
leave Haidarabdd. He then made over charge to M. de Con- 
ilaus. The following year, however, Conflans surrendered to the 
English, and the ruler of the De^dtan had been forced not only 
to renounce the French alliance, but to agree never to permit 
a French contingent to be quartered within his territories. 

This treaty was regarded as 'binding by Nizdm Ali Khan, 
when in 1761, he hnprisoped and succeedcd,lus brother. But 
there was another brother, Basdiat Jang, who held in jaghfr 
from Mizdm Ali the district of Gantdr. Ba«dlht, considering' 
^latmself as bound by no treaty, and anxious to have in •his sw- 
vice a body foreigners upon whom be could depend, took into 
his flay a body of Eranch troops. These were commanded by 
the younger Lally,'f a nephew erf the more famous general. 

• VUt Oaietau ReHm tot Jum* ♦ nvnuotimt in Mia, London, 
i^ry ^ 77 i Alt. Marinm «n 1786. * 
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Nizim All, moved by th^ English, required hisL brother to 
disband this contingent. F^r five years he refused, m 4 only 
at last complied when, qfiarreling wrth Haidar Ali, hf fijOlld it 
necessary to conciliate the English. Nizdm Ali^ OUce took 
the corps into his own service* 

The fate of the younger Lally t have never been able to 
tain, but it is cettain that he and the men he commanded 'wei^ 
lent in 1779 by the Nizim to Haidar Ali to aid in the prosecu* 
tion of his war against the English ; that they served throughout 
that war, and on the conclusion of peace' returned to Haidara* 
bid.^ It seems probable that Lally died or re^'gned in 1785 : 
certain it is that in that year Raymond succeededthim. 

Up^ to the time of Raymond’s arrival at Haidarabdd the 
foreign adventurers who had served his predecessor had const!* 
tuted one spigle corps of European cavalry. Simultaneously 
almost with de Boigne, Raymond conceived the idea of improv- 
ing this system by raising and drilling, in the European fashion, 
a considerable body of native troops, who should be cpmmand* 
ed, and in part officered, by the adventurers who had survived 
the then recent campaign. 

To this task Raymond bent all his energies. The work was 
gradual in its accomplishment. It may be asked, perhaps, bow 
the Nizdm was able to evade his obligation to the British Govern- 
ment? But this was not difficult His predecessor had been 
forbidden to entertain a corps of Frenchmen. This, the Nizdm 
agreed,, was not intended to apply, and could not apply, to 
native battalions officered by foreigners. Notwithstanding, 
then, the displeasure fiequently expressed by the Madras 
Government, Raymond, under the Nizam’s orders, continued 
to augment the disciplined native troops. 

His plan of procedure was dififerent to de Boigne’S| and 
some advantages over it. These, however, were owing to the 
larger European material available in his hands. <^Thus he was 
able to fix the complement of the European officers to each 
regiment at eight, of the men at seven hundred and fifty. 

By the beginning of the year 1795, Raymond had under hfc 
command fifteen thousand disciplined troops, formed iub 
‘twenty battalibns, and officered, including the staff, by oni 
hundred* and twenty-four Europeans. It was the most^ formi 
dable body of native troops in the service of a native prince ir 
India. For their support the Nizdm assigned to Raytnom 
several districts. 

Nevertheless, the first essay of these troops on the field o 
battle was destined to be unfortunate. In the beginning of 1791 
the Nhsdm, incited by the anarchy prevailing at the court of Funr 
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declared war against the Peshwa, and marched overthrow 
the Ifihritd Emigre. The Pe^wa sammoned his vassals and 
raised ao army t(k meet him. The two armies met between 
Eatdti and Parindd) the 12th March lypS- Raymond had all 
hto nwo in the field ; w|)ilst the^ihrStis were aided by twenty* 
six battalions «composcd of the mbn of the brigades of Perron 
]^oze, Hessing, Dud^enec, and Boyd. In the sketch of Pe(ron*s 
career ! have givenhan account of the action. It will be seen 
i(b|ut hot only did Raymond obtain at first an advantage over 
th? MdhriUs, but that when the tide turned, he covered the 
retreat, prepared at any moment to convert it into a victory. 
But for the pusillapimity of the Nizdm he might have done so. 
But with such a leader even t Raymond could not force victory. 

During 1 this war with the Mdhrdt&s, the Governor-General, 
Lord Teig^mouth, had lent the Nizsm two battalions of British 
sepoys to maintain the internal peace of his dominions^ while he 
should concentrate all his forces against the enemy. In doing 
this Lord Teignmouth had displayed a consideration for the 
Niz&m which might easily have been construed as exceeding th^ 
bounds of.permissible courtesy, the British being still in alliance 
with the Peshwa. But even this did- not satisfy the Nizim. He 
wanted active aid ; and because he had been refused, he, on the 
termination of the war, /esolved to dispense altogether with 
British support, and to supply its place by additions to the 
corps of Raymond, In pursuance of this resolution he, in June 
1795, dismissed *the two British battallions. Coincidently with 
this dismissal be ordered a large increase to Raymond’s troops 
and assigned fresh districts for their maintenance. . 

But the British troops had scarcely quitted Haidarabad when 
an event occurred, the effects of which rendered the timorous 
Nizdm more dependent than ever on the allies he was insulting. 
His eldest son, Ali Jdh, following the family traditions, broke 
out into rebellion. Quitting the capital undei* a false pretext, 
the young prince made his way to Bidr, obtained possession of 
that fortress and of others of less importance, summoned dis* 
affected \:htffs and disbanded sepoys to his standard, and was 
soon able to present a very formidable ‘front to his outraged 
father. 

The first'act of Nlz&m Ali on learning of this revolt was to 
recall the two British battalions ; his second, to despatch Ray* 
mond against the rebels. Raymond experienced ip difficulty. 
The slightest skirmish sufficed to dissipate the followers of All 
Jih. The prince fled to Aurangabdd, but was pursued and cap* 
tured. Ra3^mond made over his prisoner to the minister sent, 
by his father to take charge of him. The minister when setting 
out on hts return journey to Haidarabdd, directed that the 
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k/ntrdai io ^hicb the prince was seated should be covered with 
aveil* But Ati ashattled of tfite kidiguity and afraid io 
meet his father, took poison and died^ ^ 

Notwithstanding the Suppression of the rebelUon, tRe NixilA^ 
still retained the two British regHients at Haidarahdd, and he 
himself fell gradually into a Itate of dependence*^ on the ^Itisb 
Govetnment This was further evfdenced by the ^difficulties 
thrown in the way of carrying out fhe ordcfr fw the increase of 
Raymond's corps. The prudent coquet of Raymond at 
crisis was not, howeverv witliout influence on the mirfd of his 
c^piicious master, and it seems not improbable that, had he 
lived, all opposition to his schemes would have vanished* He 
died, however, very suddenly on the 2Sth March 179,8, just si)fc 
mouths prior to the arrival of the crisis which would l(^ve triedt 
to the utmost his ability and his influence* 

Raymoi>d was a great loss to the enemies of England. No 
adventurer in India ever stood higher than he did. He was 
have, magnificent, generous, affable, and vigilant. To great 
fMailities he united the most consummate prudence* The one 
dream of his life was to carry out, by the means still open to 
him, the schemes of Dupleix, of Lall)^ and of Suffren. He 
deserves to be ranked with those illustrious warriors in the hier- 
archy of patriotic Frenchmen* \Vitb far fewer means he laid 
the foundation of a system which excited the greatest appre- 
hension in the minds of the enemies of his country. To die at 
the early age of forty-four, just as the crisis to which he might 
have been equal was appioaching, was an evidence of love from 
which his frier ds would gladly have exempted him* It is* indeed,, 
possible that his reputation has not suffered from his early 
death. Even Raymond might have proved unequal to cope 
with the great Marquess Wellesley, wielding all the power of 
Bfijtish India* Biit there is this yet to be said of him. No Euro- 
pean of mark who preceded him, no European of mark who fol- 
lowed him, in India, ever succeeded in gaining to such an extent 
tlie love, the esteem, the admiration of the natives of the^pountry* 
The grandsons of tlie men who loved him then, love and revere 
him now* The hero of the grandfathers is the model warrior 
of the grandchildren. Round his tomb in the present day there 
flock still young men and maidens listening to the tales told by 
the wild dervishes of the great deeds and hJty aspiiations of the 
paladin to whom their sires dfeVoted their fortunes and their lives* 
Raymond was succeeded in the command of the French divi- 
sion by M. Piron, a Fleming. Piron was honest, bu^ sadly defi* 
rient in prudence. He could not conceal the hatred which he 
felt towards the English. It happened that Marquess iWellesley 
Imd just lanjded as Governor-General strongly impressed with the' 
dei^igns of '’General Bonaparte on India, and almost his firjft act 
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t6 require the Ni2<m*to dismiss his French c^ntis^fent It 
is possible that tl\p prudent •Raymond might hvc conjur^ aWajr 
or have^et the storm* Piron did not possess sufficient character 
to do eiihcj^ The Niaim wa§ very unwilling to comply. But 
he yieldecAc^ the pr&sure put u|(t6n him by the great Ma^uess^ 
iiad on tlie 1st Scptcml)er«i798, he signed a treaty by which he 
agreed •to receive ^o Fienchman in his service, to disband the 
Whole of the infantry lately commanded by Raymond, and ta 
TSieive Jn their stead a contingent of British sepoys. 

No sooner bad the treaty been concluded than four battalions 
of British sepoys with their guns marched to Hakiarab 4 d, and 
joined the two battalions formerly stationed there. Some hesi* 
tation was even then displayed by the Nizim to break up Piron's. 
corps ; bul the threatening'attitude assumed by the British, forced 
him to issue a proclamation to his disciplined sepoysf informing 
them that their French officers were dismissed. The scene that 
followed was remarkable. These sepoys had adored Raymond ; 
they had looked to their European officers with affection and 
pride ; they would have followed them to the end of the earth ; 
they knew that their dismissal was due, not to the wish of the 
Nizdm, but to British influence. On hearing, then, the pro- 
clamation of the Nizam, they first murmured, then broke out 
ihto rebellion. But their European officers had been secured 
their cantonments had been surrounded ; from every point they 
saw their position commanded by cannon. Resistance being 
then hopeless, they surrendered, asking each other with a sigh t 
“ would this have been, had Raymond only lived ? ” # The Freccb 
officers were sent to France. 

I have now brought to a close this sketch of the careers of the 
principal foreign adventurers who flourished in India between 
the signature of the treaty of Versailles and the |htal blow dealt 
to the Mahrdtd Empire by Marquess Wellesley in 1803-4. From 
that moment the British Empire in India was secure. Thence- 
forth neither native prince nor foreign adventurer could stay 
its onward progress. Any war which might break out, from the 
Satlaj down tfrthe sea, could cause no serious disquiet to the 
Goveinoc-General of British India. Even the acute sovereigia 
of the warlike clan which had established powerful monarchy 
beyond the Satlaj,— even Ranjit Singh foresaw the doom which 
awaited even the kingdom he had •create^. • ‘Mt will all/* he 
said, as he noted on the map the red horded which encircled the 
various provinces already under British sway, “ it will all become 
red.'^ His words were a prophecy. The impetus given to the 
v^st machine could not be stopped until the final goal bad been 
attained • 

The various, so to speak, indigenous races which ha 3 tried 
fcyund^Utifnprre In India had failedi The Hiudds, brale as they « 
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iMre, became to i greet extent demoralised by an over*rej 5 netnent 
of civilisation ; an oyer-refinement which, amongst other strange 
forms, made of food a religion* This, one law, this artida of* 
faith, which prevents combination, restricts men to a certain ^et« 
to be partaken of only under certain fixed mnditio^^ sufificsent 
in the present day to prevent the race which practises it from 
hdding the chief sway over such a country Sf l^indostan. T)ms 
northern warriors, who ruled on theii*ruin had d^efects of at) Qp« 
posite character not less fatal to permanent predominance. Wi^ 
some brilliant excejptions they were intolerant, and the ^curity 
—the very existence even— of their rule always depended on the 
character of the ruler. The Mdhritis, who suoceeded them, were 
in every }sense of the word adventurers, — fortune hunters,^ who rose 
from nothing, men of neither birth, position, nor des(|:nt, — the 
marauders \/hich a country in the last throes of its agony sends 
out from its lurking places to plunder and destroy. Such was 
SIviji ; such were the earlier representatives of the Gdikwdr, of 
Sindia, of Holkar, and of the Bh 6 nsl 4 . Yet these men founded 
an empire. The Mihriltis succeeded the Moghols. When Lord 
Lake entered Delhi in 1803, the men he had beaten beneath its 
walls were the soldiers of the greatest of the Mihrati chieftains. 
Virtually he restored the Moghol. 

Could the M 4 hrdtd empire have lasted if there had been no 
foreign power on the spot to supplant it ? To those who would 
pause for a reply 1 would point to the conditi^ of the court of 
Pfina after the death of the Feshwa, Madhfi Rio Narain, in 1795. 
It was the court of Delhi after the demise of a sovereign in its 
worst days. It was the court of Delhi as it always was pfter the 
death of Aurangzib. The Mihriti system of rule was cursed 
with the same inherent vice which was the bane of the Moghol 
sway. The succession was never secure to any one member of 
the family. Thi' people were never safe against the exactions of 
their rulers. The rulers were never safe against treachery and 
insurrection. The inevitable consequences were intrigue, rapine, 
slaughter ; constant wars ; incessant oppression of the people. 
Had there been no foreigners on the spot to .supplant the 
Milhrdtd rule it is probable that the varioqs members of its clan 
would have fought to a standstill, only in the end to make way 
• for some new invader from the north, — possibly, for the moment, 
for Ranjit Singh, — to relapse, on his death, into renewed anarchy. 

It would seem, then, to have been necessary for the safety of 
India that the successor to the Mdhrdtd should be a foreigner. 
Who was that foreigner to be ? It was inevitable that he should 
come from Europe, for the children of northern Asia had been tried 
and found wanting. Portugal made the first venture, ignorant of 
tiie possible stake she might be called to play for. Holland, with a 
jke^iwr thotogb sUll very dim appreciatioo of the future, gloved 
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Mi 4 in part, sn^planted P^< 4 )gal.* Than came Englimd with a 
vhSot^ more clouded then that of Holland, caring nothing fblr 
^kaniniolf looking cnly for gain. Last of all stepped in France. 
To the brilliant intelleft of her gifted sons, the nature of the 
missiptf whicj} la^before one European power was not for ioog 
sgKaled book. The greatest of the children whom she sent to 
ilndi^ recognising the pricellCs value of the stake, risked his all 
to win it. Had the Bourbon who ruled France pro{^ly support- 
ed him he would have won it. As it was, the intensity of the pas^ 
sion he displayed in playing the great game communicated some 
vague idea of its importance to his English rivals. The geoiuS'df 
Clive ifutched it ; the statesmanlike brain of Warren Hastings 
nurtured it ; the commanding intellect of Marquess Wellesley 
established it as an ineradicable fact. Yet, throughout this pe- 
riod, France, which had been the first to conceive the idea, never 
resigned it. She had much to contend against. The narrow 
visions of her monarch and her statesmen could not grasp the 
vital importance of the mighty stake. It was these men who 
prevented India from becoming French. 1 have but to point to 
a few instances of their incapacity. The restoration of Madras 
by the peace of Aix la Chapelle ; the recall ofDupleix, when if 
they had sent him but one regiment more, he would have gained 
southern India ; the diminution of the forces ordered to be sent 
with Lally ; the appointment as his colleague of such a man as 
d’Achd ; the acknowledgment by the treaty of Versailles of the 
status, quo ante helium, when the English were leduced to their 
last gasp in southern India ; all these were fatal errors due to 
that want of comprehensive grasp which marked the statesmen 
of the later Bourbons. Frenchmen on the spot, indeed, atoned 
nobly for the errors of their rulers. They fought for the idea, 
as long as it could be fought for ; and when they beheld it slip- 
ping from their grasp, they yet struggled with skill, with courage, 
and wtfth pertinacity to prevent its appropriation by their rivals. 
In tny h’story of the French in India, and in three recent arti- 
cles in this Review, I have endeavoured to draw a vivid and a 
true picture of their aims and of their struggles. Those aims 
were worthy of being recorded, fos they were lofty ; those 
struggles deserved a historian, for they were gallant. The record 
reveals to us, moreover, this great peopip'displaying qualities for 
which the world has not given them credit. V/e all knew that 
.the French were clever, brave, and venturesome. ]^ot every 
one, however, is prepared to find in a Frenchman the Irnig 
pertinarity displayed by Dupleix ; the quality of not 
knowing when he was beaten evinced by Suflren ; the daring 
hardihood of her privateersmen ; or lastly, the patience/ the 
energy, the perseverance shown under tryii^ cirdimstaoces* by 
many of the adventurers whose deeds have been recorded* m 
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«hls niMnbttr. England, wUb, gf^s^iog ^idallty the ide^T 0 
France, now occupies the .position to which a FrencHoaaft fiiot 
aspired, onl 3 r does honotir to bersdil whenrshe recolhises 'the 
splendid qualities displayed by her ,most forfiidabie rival; 
allows that on the sea as well as on land she n);et | worthy; antafc^ 
gonist ; and admits, that if for the favouiSole aesult of the 
■contest ^ owes much to the ^nius and the com^ehensivn'^ 
wiews of the great statesmen wlio guided the counctU ^ her 
country during a large portion of the eighteenth centur/^ she 
U indeb^ even to a greater extent to the errors committed by 
tile statesmen of the enemy she was combating. 

a B. MALLESdv. 






